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and  continued,  for  many  years   estrr^^""^    '"  disagreeable  necessity 
whose  origin,  however  dSsed  hv  thf .k      • ''  7  H'/'*""  ^  governmem 

control  of  popular  will  and  reason  nvtrf^l     ^°  ™^Kind»  the  legitimate 

and  ,he  mo?,  venerable  i„ti„r„So*'a  Xl  "tT ^  P 7'" 
of  civi  or  re  e  bus  Hbpptv  h„t  f^-  ♦k         ,'  poncy.     it  was  not  from  love 

ilege,  and  emCema«  l'°E^gUsr;X"  1i:^Z  T  '•"?"!  P"" 
movement;  for  their  deeo  desire  wTtLti!-  7^"f?  the  revolutionary 
right,  which  laymen  were  not  TntitTedVn!'"^'/  ^y  *  '^»«'»»« 

tical  expositors^f  thTdivin    S  we  e  T'sof  faM  ^'^  T'^^'"" 
competent,  judges.     The  Scottish  cZLl^f       \     '  **  ^®*^^'  ^^«  ™ost 
Revolution  from  the  extrem^^v  of  wC      ^'''  '"^^  ""^'^  ''^^^"ed  by  th* 
dation,  less  rejoiced  rthesll^l^  r      °"'  ^PF^ssion  and  political  degra- 
compensation  Cobti^^^^  ^"  T°«d  at*^the  inadequate 

triumphant  ascendWj^^S"  th^s'  '  iSi^'lv 'h\^^^^  *°^''"^^'°"'  ^'^^^^ 
glorv  of  their  martyred  f  ieS  haT solfZf '  a"'"'^.  '''f'"^  ^"^  t»»« 
garded  the  revolutiW  Z^^^^^  ^"^f  »-«<J  ^  them,  they  re- 

some  instances  conspired  STrL^-  ^7  ^^  T'^'^"'  ^"^  even  in 
accomplish  its  overC     From  Z?'"r°^  *^'''  '^"P^^^  °PP^«««°r  ^ 

domesSo  discontenTtheTe  was  dTri^ed  a'rptn  'T'''  ^^^^  V^^  *««« 

gressive  mitigation.     Th-  bnt  J  ^       '^^?'?"^^'«  P^spect  of  their  pro- 

VOL.  I,.  ^  -^ ^*  ^Pf  ^^  ^™^'  as  It  mvested  the  remodelled  rL- 
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archy  of  Britain  with  a  semblance  of  antiquity,  tended  to  abate  the  jealousy 
of  the  Tories  and  prelates,  by  vt;iling  what  they  deemed  its  dangerous 
features  from  the  grossness  of  the  general  gaze  ;  and  the  descendants  of 
the  Covenanters,  even  when  they  inherited  the  principles  of  their  fathers, 
lost  a  portion  of  that  enthusiastic  zeul,  which,  like  the  ardor  of  maternal 
aflbction,  must  originate  from  a  personal  experience  of  trouble,  anguish,  and 
danger. 

In  no  part  of  the  British  empire  did  the  Revrolution  of  1688  produce 
more  beneficial  consequences  than  in  the  provinces  of  North  America  ;  yet 
nowhere  did  the  immediate  fruits  of  that  revolution  excite  greater  or  more 
general  disgust.  Some  of  these  colonies  had  been  previously  reputed  pe- 
culiarly loyal  to  the  fallen  dynasty  ;  others  had  always  regarded  it  with  appre- 
hensive dislike  ;  some  had  endured  but  little,  and  others  had  endured  a 
great  deal,  of  molestation  from  its  tyranny.  Several  of  the  provinces  had 
suftered  only  the  apprehension  occasioned  by  a  threatened  abrogation  of 
their  privileges  ;  others  had  been  actually  deprived  of  them  all.  Virginia, 
though  devoid  of  the  safeguard  of  a  charter,  liad  been  merely  subjected  to 
a  tyrannical  governor,  without  being  deprived  of  her  representative  assembly. 
TIm}  New  England  States,  though  possessing  chartered  systems  of  liberty, 
had  been  deprived  both  of  their  charters  and  their  assemblies.  Various, 
however,  as  the  sentiments  consequently  were,  which  the  first  tidings  of  the 
British  Revolution  excited  in  these  several  provinces,  they  were  all  per- 
vaded by  common  feelings  of  disappointment  and  discontent,  after  a  very 
short  experience  of  the  dominion  of  the  new  authorities  that  had  arisen  in 
the  parent  state.  From  the  reasonableness  of  these  feelings,  and  the  rela- 
tive prospects  of  the  two  countries,  a  mutual  estrangement  of  regard  was 
more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  insurrections,  by  which  some  of  the  provinces  cooperated  with  the 
revolutionary  proceedings  in  England,  were  provoked  not  by  English,  but 
by  American,  grievances  ;  the  purpose  of  the  insurgents  (except  in  Mary- 
land) was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  American  liberty ;  and  the  approbation, 
which  King  William  at  first  bestowed  very  readily  on  every  province  and 
every  party  which  took  arms  against  the  authority  of  his  father-in-law,  was 
interpreted  by  the  colonists  into  a  sanction  of  the  objects  to  which  their 
movements  had  been  immediately  directed.  Considering  their  own  interests 
associated  with  the  cause  of  William,  they  expected  irom  his  triumph  a 
willing  and  immediate  restitution  of  every  provincial  privilege  which  had 
been  unjustly  withheld  or  tyrannically  invaded  by  his  predecessor.  But  their 
expectations  were  completely  disappointed.  The  estabhshment  of  William's 
authority  induced  a  manifest  alteration  of  his  regard  for  the  promoters  of 
i>opular  insurrection  ;  the  acquisition  of  power  had  no  tendency  to  conciliate 
his  patronage  of  claims  for  its  limitation  ;  and  the  expediency  of  retaining 
those  functionaries  of  the  old  government,  who  were  willing  to  transfer  the 
benefit  of  their  official  experience  to  the  new,  prompted  him  to  engage  the 
service  and  embrace  the  counsels  of  men  who  had  signalized  themselves 
by  overthrowing  liberal  institutions  and  administering  tyranny  in  North 
America.  Not  one  of  the  aggrieved  provinces  received  an  entire  redress 
of  its  wrongs  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  succeed  in  procuring  even  a  partial 
restoration  of  its  violated  liberties,  witliout  an  arduous  struggle  against  the 
opposition  of  the  court.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  were  en- 
abled by  the  Revolution  to  resume  the  charters  of  which  they  had  been 
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diminished  her  own  influenc^  nd  Indeared  to\rtT'""  ^°'""'^  ''  °"^« 
erty  exposed  lo  continual  peril  and  toptd^  nL  T"''  ^  '^''T  °^  ^''^^ 
own  nnnnoss  and  vigor  against  the  encroSf/'r^^"'^'  ^'.''''''"^  ^y  '^eir 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  libend  ZsZTmT  ?  ""P"'"'""  P^"'^'"-  ^c 
tied  to  the  restoration  of  her  o  d  charS  '  and  1^''"?"'  ^"^  ''^"""^  ^"''■- 
by  the  gallant  stand  which  she  had  Se'  in  If  T^'  «^':'^"§'''«ned 
liberty  which  the  British  RevnI..  nn  r  ?  '^"^^  ""^  ^'^^^e  principles  of 
nical  ronnalities  wS  Lr  vTni"^  ^  r'"^"*^^'^-     ^'"'  '»'«  ^^-^■ 

of  her  liberties  to  ernp'ov   f  S, ",  „  1      f  ""^  ^O'npeiled  the  oppressor 
clairns,  which  King  Wifl  am  and      li"-  f  ^"'  .{"f"'"^'  '^''"  obstructing   her 

Though  the  Enghsh  Xment    n^  "ri'  ^"^  T-  ^''''''''  '"  ^^'"brace. 
a  bill  for  restoring  ?he  oKCter  'o  "m  s^^^^^^^^^  FcP-d 

tice  was  defeated  by  the  dexterltv  nf/ll  !^  .  '  ?  ''^^  ""^  national  jus- 
was  extorted  from  the  king  C  1^1  p!t  IT'  '"^  '^""^h  a  new  charter 
it  withheld  from  the  people  sol  of  1  ^"^  "nportumty  of  the  colonists, 
they  enjoyed  under  tLir^  ori^S  cons  t'ui  on'  N  ""'h  ^"1^^^^  ^^^^'^'^ 
earnestly  petitioned  to  be  annexprl  ^<?  M         v."     ^^'^  Hampshire,  which 

separate' ^risdiction,  vviLTl   ilg''a":w"\""  '"^«  ' 

of  a  wealthy  morcliant  of  T  nnri^n      u         charter,  — for  the  conven  t.  „e 

Mason  agaiLt  the  oicup  er^Tf'  1^  7^  TJ:y'  tl  7f  "°"^  ^^^'^^  ^^ 
its  assembly  and  defrauded  of  L  n.      •    ^     u    ^°'"''  ^''^  b<^<^"  deprived  of 

The  restor'ationoflL^ttl^rra^cl;^^^^^^^^^^  ^  Second, 

tmn  promoted  by  Leisler      B..t  ';^'*^f  ^°™P''shed  by  the  popular  insurrec- 

and  lleisler,  for  a'n  ac  Tmpordne  rather  ni  Z'  ^'""'T^  ^'''"'  '^''  "««'"  5 
the  fate  of  a  traitor  by  D3?ev  wl  o  t/f  ^  ''''?  S"!,'*'/'^«  condemned  to 
for  abetting  the  tyranny  of  fc^^^^  IT  t^'^iJ!.^"^  ^'''  ^^^"SJ«"d 
appointed  chief  /ustice\t  New  YorT  '  Til  K°w-1?^'"'''"'  "^^ertheless, 
by  his  advisers  to  lay  claim  tZvprv^H  !  '^^  ^^"''^'^  ^««  encouraged 
which  might  be  -pp^os  dl^ally  ?^acc  uf  tf,;-''°^'^^  ""^-^^^  «^q-red, 
British  crown,  he  was  far  S  fckLS  "  ''  '^'^  successor  of  the 

fulfil  the  engagements  wl'clXdt  "t-^^^^^  ^^ 

sors.     Though  a  charter  was  Droml^ll  t?v-    •^-  V^J.^^  ^y  ^'^  predeces- 
this  Pronuse^btained  no  Irr^teVt  n^  ^^'  ^^''^''  '^'  Second, 

o^eded  than  from  that  which  .receded  jfS  "i  ^^""^'""^^^^  ^^bich  sue 
Effingham  had  been  guilty  of  sSivrnnnr-  ^^^."^  "f^n  '  and  though  Lord 
dently  expected  his  i.nfss:  ^vt  C^LlsticS  K'  ^P-J^^-^fi" 
retamed  in  his  office  by  the  policv  n?  WilK  "rn^'"^  •^^'"^«'  ^^  ^^s 
bovvever,  whichprolon/edhlKL  r  1  "V  ^^'^  ''''"^  expediency, 
bis  return  to  Vi  ginia"_vv  ere  h  'n  ' i^  '^''  exasperating  miasure  of 
lieutenancy  of  FrLci:^Ni;;;!;L'n,toETg^^^  '^'^\'  ^^  '^- 

from  the  revolutionary  commotion  at  Ne^^  V    i    ^'"S/^^T^^s,  who,  flying 
pat^ge  from  the  rev'olutionarrsov^refgrof"^^?  Ird""*^'  "^^^°""  '"^ 

means  of  ascertaining  -^bu    the  n  !  •   ""^  ^^1"^  William  we  have  no 

birnself  is  impeached tth^,lriCf..T'r,r'^'  "^  ^^^  ^'"^''^«'"""  ^^ 
with  Nicholsin  that  noCfslatre "  "'emh W  I  u  ''"'  P"'"'"'""^^  ^«  ^"P"''^to 
unless  this  measure  were  rommanZl  h  V      '^^  ''  "^"^"'^^d  '"  Virginia, 

^!!!!!y^_Tbe^ro^^  ^^'tf s.st^,p::pf;^ - 
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way  to  a  measure  by  which  King  William  loaded  his  own  administration 
with  all  the  odium  and  jealousy  that  the  government  of  his  royal  prede- 
cessors had  excited.  This  was  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
in  the  year  1692,  to  the  office  of  supreme  governor  both  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Andros,  as  the  superior  officer  both  of  Nicholson  and  Dudley, 
had  been  appointed  by  King  James  to  conduct  his  arbitrary  system  of  eov- 
emment  m  New  England  and  New  York,  and  had  excited  the  unanimous 
hatred  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presided.  Deposed,  imprisoned,  and 
impeached  by  the  colonists  of  New  England,  he  was  acquitted  by  King 
William  ;  and,  after  a  little  prudential  delay,  was  despatched  to  assume  the 
government  of  Maryland.  Here,  from  the  oppression  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  doomed  by  the  policy  of  Britain,  he  found .  himself  once 
more  the  delegate  of  injustice  and  tyranny  ;  and,  tempted,  perhaps,  by  the 
distracted  s  ae  of  the  province,  he  endeavoured  to  enrich  himself  by  pec- 
ulations that  enlarged  his  own  disgrace  and  dishonored  his  new  master. i 
The  temporary  usurpation  by  King  William  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietary 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Fletcher,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  presidency  both  of  that  colony  and  of  New  York,  tended 
still  farther  to  impeach  the  justice  and  diminish  the  popularity  of  the  British 
government  in  the  American  provinces. 

Yet  many  gratifying  circumstances  contributed  at  the  time  to  countervail 
the  sense  and  restrain  the  expression  of  the  colonial  discontents.    The  ben- 
efit of  actual  deliverance  from  oppression  and  danger  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  general  effect  in  America  of  the  British  Revolution 
was  an  increased  attachment  to  liberty,  and  a  jealousy  rather  prudent  and 
vigilant,  than  bitter  or  indignant,  of  the  designs  and  policy  of  the  parent  state. 
In  Virgmia,  however,  a  good  deal  of  address  and  conciliation  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  disaffection   to   this  moderate 
strain.     The  continuance  of  Lord  Effingham  in  office,  and  the  appointment 
of  another  instrument  of  King  James's  tyranny  to  act  as  the  lieutenant  of 
this  nobleman,  created  so  much  disgust  and  irritation  [1690],  that  Nichol- 
son, on  his  arrival  in  the  province,  clearly  perceived  that  his  commission 
was  insufficient  to  admmister  effectual  support  to  his  authority,  and  that  the 
colonists  were  actually  ripe  for  revolt.     Nicholson,  who  now  resumed  in 
America  a  career  which  was  to  procure  him,  for  many  years,  a  conspicuous 
place  m  its  history,  though  naturally  headstrong,  restless,  and  impetuous,  was 
yet  endowed  with  considerable  shrewdness  and  address  ;  devoured  by  vani- 
ty and  immoderate  ambition,  he  was  destitute  of  steady  principle  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom.     With  skilful  and  assiduous  exertions,  he  strove   to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Virginians,  who,  remembering  the 
haughty  and  sullen  austerity  that  characterized  the  deportment  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Cu'lpepper  and  Effingham,  were  the  more  captivated  by  the  oblig- 
ing and  affable  demeanour  of  Nicholson,  from  its  dissimilarity  to  the  man- 
ners which  they  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  tyranny.     In  order  to 
extend  the  influence  of  his  courtesy,  as  well  as  to  ascertain,  without  ex- 
pressly demanding,  the  sentiments  of  the  planters  on  the  important  point  of 
a  representative  assembly,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  several  counties 
II  "?®.P'"°^"'C6  5  lavished  attentions  and  commendations  on  the  people  and 
aU  their  establishments  ;  solicited  their  opinions  with  regard  to  local  im- 
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proveraents;  and  seemed  cordially  to  embrace  the  views  and  sue^estions 
which  they  imparted.  To  promote  the  gayety  and  amusement  of  fhe  cX 
nists,  and  divert  their  leisure  hours  and  stirring  spirits  from  political  debate 
mjd  mquiry  he  instituted  public  games,  and  distributed  prizes  1o  Sse 
who  excelled  in  ndmg,  running,  shooting,  wrestling,  and  backsword 

Fmdmg  that  the  erection  of  a  college  was  a  favofue  object  of  the  planters 
he  zealously  promoted  their  wish,  and  gained  a  great  accession  of  pCS 
by  procuring  and  delivenng  to  them  the  royal  donative  which  contributed  tJ 
the  estab  ishment  of  William  and  Mary  College.^     But  amidst  althTrl 
spect  and  good-wiU  which  his  elaborate  civility  and  pol  tic  benevi^^^^^  at-" 
tracted,  he  discerned  a  deep-seated  and  vigilant  jeaLsj^  Sd  wis  4de 
sensible,  by  many  unequivocal  symptoms,  that  it  would  be  inpTssibl  foS 
o  gain  the  general  confidence  or  preserve  the  public  tranqSy 'wlom 
re  toring    o  the  colonists  their  representative  assembly;   and  tKup^n 
^  i  n?f  TvTl  ""•*  Pro'"Ptitude,  he  scrupled  no(  o  disappoTntT 
wish  of  Lord  Effingham,  and  to  allay  the  prevalent  solicitude,  byT  eLlar 
tZr    r  .°^  ^^^«™t.hes.     Before  the  close  of  his  first  presidency,  Xh 

S  V-  ^-  •''°  ^^^  •'  ^''.  ^^"^'^  *°  ^^'"P^^^  the  dangerous  feriTs  by 
which  Virgmia  was  agitated  at  the  period  of^his  arrival  [1691]  werHrowned 
with  a  success  equally  creditable  to  his  o.vn  dexterity  and  to  the  modera- 
tion and  placability  of  the  neople.     His  popularity,  however"  wasTte  Iv 
omewhat  impaired  by  a  sudden  change  of  sentiment  which  C  disp  ayed 
m  relation  to  a  matter  which  excited   much  interest   in  the  colony.  ^  The 
richer  class  of  planters  had  for  some  time  entertained  the  design  of  establtS 
mg  manufactures  m  Virginia  ;  and  this  project  was  eagerly  espou  ed  by 
the  leading  pohticians  of  the  province,  who  regarded  it  as  a  measure  c7 
cuhted  to  diminish  the  dependence  of 'their  country  on  d  e^aren"  s^^tt 
To  this  end,  It  was  necessary  that  the  system  of'straggling  inhabitation 
that  prevailed  m  the  cc.ony  should  be  abandoned,  and  the'  people  induced 
te  live  together  m  villages  or  towns.     After  an  obstinate  stLgle  witl   the 
current  of  popular  inclination  in  this  respect,  the  promoters  of  thrdesgn 
succeeded  m  obtaining  from  the  assembly  what  was^ermed  an  ^ctofcf. 
habUaxon,  proposing  encouragements  te  the  formation  of  towns  and  the 
Production  of  manufactures  ;  and  Nicholson  endeared  himself  not  a  little 
to  a  powerful  party  by  zealously  abetting  the  scheme  and  affirming  the  ac 
A  present  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  voted  te  him  shortly  after  by  the 
assembly,  who  entreated  him  to  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  the  deeo  sense 
Ujey  entertained  of  his  virtues  and  obliging  demeanou/^     But  jio  ^sooner 
did  he  learn  that  the  measure  which  he  had  thus  supported  was^disagreea 

It    f  ^o    '  wi'th^'i;^;;  \'  Y''r'  ''  '^'^'^''^y  *°  ''^^-'  his  declaratiLs" 
TJri'  'neffectual  and  ungracious  importunity,  he  labored  to  ner- 

sjgde^_asseinbl^^  enactment ;  and  impaired  his  own  credit 

.,  ThJ'!  £''"  V^  "'^  college  buiidinga  wag  the  composition  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren      VVvnnB' 

reli«h  of  learning."    %clmiion    IX  ;iX,vi.^r  T''f  "  '=""".''y/«J°i««d  -«  if  they  had  some 
in  the  younger  province  orMassaoJmS*"  ^'"'  before,  a  similar  ceremonial  was  performed 
King  William's  instmntinna  oK,,.,*  th 
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by  demonstrating  to  the  people  that  his  interest  in  their  prosperity  would 
ever  be  subordinate  to  his  obsequious  devotion  to  the  pleasure  of  the  crown 
and  the  policy  of  the  parent  state,* 

The  continuance  of  Lord  Effingham  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Virginia 
which  at  one  time  was  deeply  resented  by  the  colonists,  had  latterly  been 
rendered  a  matter  of  indifterenco  to  tliem  by  the  mild  administration  of 
Nicholson  ;  and  when  the  event  of  that  nobleman's  dismission  at  length  oc- 
curred [1692],  it  was  rendered  even  unwelcome  to  Virginia  by  the  con- 
comitant intelligence  that  the  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  on  Sir  J^dmund 
Andros.  After  a  short  stay  in  Maryland,  of  which  also  he  v\  's  appointed 
governor,  and  where  he  appears  to  have  again  indulged  his  wonted  severity 
and  rapacity,  Andros,  repairing  to  Virginia  [1692],  resumed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  who  regarded  him  with  alarm  and  dislike,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  watch  his  conduct  with  the  most  jealous  attention.  Nicholson 
straightway  repaired  to  Maryland,  where,  in  the  station  of  lieutenant-govern- 
or, he  continued  for  six  years  ;  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
a  spirit  more  eager  and  intemperate  than  stern  or  illiberal,  and  to  have  pro- 
moted measures  that  happily  conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  the  advancement  of  religion.^ 

Whether  in  consequence  of  information  communicated  by  Nicholson, 
or  from  a  sagacious  discernment  and  appreciation  of  his  own  altered  interests 
and  circumstances,  Andros  now  evinced  a  remarkable  change  of  deport- 
ment ;  and  during  his  presidency  in  Virginia,  he  extorted  the  public  appro- 
bation both  of  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  and  the  mildness  of  his  man- 
ners. Prompt,  judicious,  and  methodical,  he  introduced  into  all  the  offices 
and  institutions  of  government  improvements  that  contributed  to  the  siin- 
plification  and  despatch  of  public  business.  He  promoted  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  province  ;  and  though  he  succeeded,  by  the  auxiliary  influ- 
ence of  the  merchants  of  London  who  traded  with  Virginia,  and  the  concur- 
rent habits  and  inclinations  of  a  majority  of  the  colonists,  in  persuading  the 
assembly  to  suspend  the  Jlct  of  Cohabitation^  he  was  yet  celebrated  for  his 
active  patronage  of  every  other  feasible  project  for  the  introduction  and  do- 
mestication of  manufactures.  Devoid  of  Nicholson's  inordinate  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  greatly  his  superior  in  talent  and  understanding,  Andros  con- 
tented himself  with  endeavouring  to  redeem  his  public  character,  and  associ- 
ate his  administration  with  provincial  improvement  and  prosperity,  —  without 
studying  to  extend  his  influence,  or  greedily  courting  popularity  by  supple- 
ness and  intrigue.  His  useful  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  revocation  of 
his  commission  after  an  endurance  of  six  years  ;  when  Nicholson,  promoted 

•  Oldmixon.     Bark.  ~^  ' 

■  A  letter  written  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  visited 
Maryland  iliiring  the  administration  of  Nicholson,  contains  the  following  statements  :  —  "  The 
church  of  England  is  now  pretty  well  e8tabli8h»d.  Churches  are  built ;  and  there  is  an  annual 
stipend  allowed  to  every  minister  by  a  perpetual  law  ;  which  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
number  of  taxables  in  each  parish.  Every  Christian  male  sixteen  years  old,  and  negroes,  male 
and  female,  above  that  age,  pay  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  minister;  and  this  makes  their 
revenues,  one  with  another,  about  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  one  hundred  pounds 
It  has  been  the  unhappiness  of  this  country,  that  they  had  no  Protestant  min- 
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I,  Hardly,  among  them,  till  the  time  of  Governor  Nicholson,  who  has  been  a  great  pro- 
r  and  encouraaer  of  the  clcray."  "  Now,  by  Colonel  Nicholson's  protection,  the  orthodox 
churches  arc  crowded  as  full  as  they  can  hold.  The  people  grow  sensible  of  the  Romish  su- 
perstition and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Quakers.  Indeed,  the  Quakers  struggle  hard  to  maintain 
their  footing ;  and  their  teachers  (especially  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  the  most  zealous)  are 
very  tree  of  their  reflections  and  scandal  against  the  orthodox  divines  and  professors  "    Old- 
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NICHOLSONS  AMBITIOUS  SCHEMES. 


to  the  vacant  dignity,  returned  once  more  to  preside  in  Virginia  [1698  1 
In  the  governnient  of  Maryland,  Nicholson  was  succeeded  first  by  Colonel 
Blackiston,  and  afterwards  [1703]  by  Colonel  Seymour,  —  whose  adminis- 
trations obtained  the  praise  of  liberal  and  honorable  policy,  and  the  recom- 
pense of  general  satisfaction  and  esteem,  i 

The  advancement  of  Nicholson  to  a  station  of  greater  dignity  than  he  had 
ever  before  enjoyed  served  rather  to  inflame  than  to  gratify  his  thirst  for 
distinction.     Elevated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  most  ancient  and 
wealthy  province  of  the  British  empire  in  America,  he  now  suffered  himself 
to  be  transported,  by  the  eagerness  of  his  ambitron,  beyond  the  modesty 
of  reasonable  hope  and  the  safeguard  of  politic  demeanour.     The  project 
of  a  general  government,  embracing  all  the  colonies,  which  had  been  de- 
vised by  James  the  Second,  but  rendered  abortive  by  the  Revolution,  was 
now  revived  by  this  enterprising  politician,  who  beheld  in  it  at  once  the  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  the  absolute  authority  of  the  parent  state,  and 
the  lairest  promise  of  his  own  ascent  to  the  pinnacle  of  provincial  greatness 
By  his  merit  m  promoting  an  object  so  agreeable  to  the  English  cou>  ,  added 
to  his  boasted  influence  and  experience  in  America,  he  hoped  to  entitle 
himselt  to  claim  the  appointment  of  governor-general ;  and  this  ambitious 
vision  seems  to  have  mainly  influenced  his  language  and  actions  during  his 
second  presidency  in  Virginia.     One  of  the  first  transactions  in  which  he 
engaged  convinced  him  very  disagreeably  that  he  had  underrated  the  resist- 
ance which  the  colomsts  might  be  expected  to  oppose  to  such   designs, 
and  that,  m  laboring  to  accomplish  them,  he  had  no  aid  to  expect  eitheJ 
from  his  own  personal  mfluence  or  the  supposed  tractability  of  the  people. 
Three  years  before  this  period.  King  William  had  concerted  a  plan  for  the 
general  defence  of  the  American  settlements  against  the  French  forces  in 
Canada  and  their  Indian  allies  ;  in  conformity  with  which,  every  British 
colony  was  required  to  furnish  a  pecuniary  contingent  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  Us  population, »  — to  be  administered  according  to  the  directions 
ot  the  king.     This  plan  was  submitted  to  all  the  provincial  legislatures,  and 
disregarded  or  rejected  bv  every  one  of  them  ;   the  colonies  most  exposed 
to  attack  being  desirous  of  employing  their  forces  in  the  manner  most  agree- 
able  to  their  own  judgment  and  immediate  exigencies,  and  those  which  were 
more  remote  from  the  point  of  danger  objecting  to  participate  in  the  expense. 
Ihe  Quaker  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  most  inflexible 
opposition  might  natural  y  have  been  expected,  was  the  only  one  which 
finally  consented  to  aid,  by  a  subscription,  the  military  operations  in  New 
York,  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Ryswick."    Governor  Nicholson  clearly 
perceived  the  utility  of  King  William's  plan  as  a  preparative  of  the  ulterior 
design  of«  general  government  of  the  colonies  ;  and  though  peace  was  now 
established,  he  determined  to  signalize  his  recent   promotion  by  reviving 
the  royal  project  and  retrieving  its   failure.     He  ventured  accordingly  to 
introduce  this  unwelcome  proposition  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  em- 
ployedallthe  resources  of  his  address  and  ingenuity  to  procure  its  adop- 
tion.    He  affirmed  that  a  fort  on  the  western  frontier  of  New  York  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  Virginia;  and  insisted  that  the  legislature  of  this 
proymce  was  consequently  engaged,  by  every  consideration  of  prudence, 
equity,  and  generosity,  to^ntribute  to  its  erection  and  support.     But  his 
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argumen'  ,  though  backed  by  all  the  aid  they  could  derive  from  reference 
to  the  wish  and  suggestion  of  the  king,  proved  totally  unavailing ;  and  the 
proposition  experienced  an  unqualified  rejection  from  the  assembly.     Nich- 
olson, astonished  and  provoked  at  this  discomfiture,  hastened  to  transmit 
to  the  king  a  report  of  the  afiair,  in  which  he  strongly  censured  the  refrac- 
tory spirit  of  the  Virginians,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  corapeUing  them 
vet  to  acknowledge  their  duty  and  consult   their  true  interests.  [1698.1 
WiUiam  was  so  far  moved  by  this  representaUon,  as  to  recommend  to  the 
provincial  assembly  a  more  deliberate  consideration  of  the  governor's  prop- 
osition J  and  he  even  condescended  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  Nicholson 
had  already  unsuccessfully  employed.     But  these  reasons  gained  no  addi- 
tional   currency  from  the  stamp  of  royal   sanction.      The  kmg's   project 
encountered  again  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  was  a  second  time 
rejected  ;  while  his  argument  elicited  from  the  assembly  only  a  firm,  but  re- 
spectful, remonstrance,  in  which  they  declared  then-  conviction,  "  that  nei- 
ther the  forts  then  m  being,  nor  any  other  that  might  be  built  in  the  province 
°ii;.^'''.y°''''' ^^l^'^  •'?  ^^'^  slightest  degree  avail  to  the  defence  and  security 
of  Virginia;  fortliat  either  the  French  or  the  Northern  Indians  might  invade 
this  colony,  and  yet  not  approach  witliin  a  hundred  miles  of  any  of  those 

Nicholson  had  relied  with  undoubting  assurance  on  the  success  of  this 
attempt ;  and  the  issue  of  it,  which  disconcerted  his  aspiring  hopes    de- 
stroyed his  popularity,  and  discredited  the  policy  of  his  counsels  by  lower- 
ing the  digmty  of  the  king,  inspired  him  with  the  most  vindictive  feelings  of 
rage  and  mortification.     Henceforward,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  an- 
tipathy to  die  mstitutiou  of  representative  assemWies,  and  to  the  democrat- 
ical  Iraine  of  the  provmcial  governments.     He  represented  to  the  British 
ministers  that  the  dissent  of  the  Virginian  assembly  from  his  Majesty's  desire 
and  opmion  proceeded  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  a  propensity 
to  nauonal  independence  and  republican  government ;»  — charges,  which  as 
they  coincided  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  parent  state,  were  most  likely 
to  provoke  her  jealousy  and  malevolence  towards  the  colony.     Blendine  a 
regard  to  policy  with  the  gratification  of  his  resentment,  and  hoping  to  im- 
press the  credulous  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  munificence  and  public  spirit, 
he  protested  that  neither  the  king  nor  New  York  should  be  disappointed,  for 
that  he  himself  would  rather  furnish  the  quota  due  by  Virginia  from  his  own 
private  estate.     He  repaired  soon  after  to  New  York,  where  he  labored  to 
regain  the  reputation  which  he  had  heretofore  forfeited  whh  its  citizens,  by 
passionate  declamations  on  his   efforts  to  serve  them,  and   on  the  sordid 
and  disobliging  spirit  with  which  the  Virginians  obstructed  his  purpose  :  and 
he  succeeded  for  a  while  in  buying  golden  opinions  in  this  quarter  by  an 
jinpudent  deceit,  whereby  he  pretended  to  grant  his  OAvn  bills  of  exchange 
for  the  sum  that  had  been  ineffectually  solicited  from  the  Virginian  assembly. 
i\otw,thstanding  his  resentment  against  the  people,  and  his  hostility  to  the 
institutions  over  which  he  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  preside,  he 
found  his  power  insufficient  for  any  open  violation  of  public  rights  :  and 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  conveying  to  the  English  government 
secret  counsels  and  complaints,  which,  under  pretence  of  guarding  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  parent  state,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  every  lib- 
eral  and  popular  institution  in  Virginia.     He  cooperated  with  his  friend, 
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Colonel  Quarry,  another  functionary  of  the  crown  in  North  America,  in  the 
composition  of  the ^emonals  which  were  presented  in  Quarry's  name  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  England.  These  Memorials  rep- 
resented the  colonists  of  America,  and  particularly  the  Virginians,  as  deeply 
imbued  with  republican  principles  ;  strongly  counselled  immediate  recourse 
to  the  most  rigorous  measures  for  preserving  the  ascendency  of  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  and  especially  suggested  'Uhat  all  the  English  colonies  of 
Jforth  ^menca  be  reduced  under  one  government  and  one  viceroy,  and  that 
a  standing  army  be  \here  kept  on  foot  to  subdue  the  enemies  of  royal  author- 
Uy.  1  he  success  of  his  exertions  corresponded  better  with  his  vindictive 
sentiments  than  with  his  ambitious  designs  ;  for,  though  he  was  able  to  ex- 
cite mutual  distrust  and  jealousy  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony 
he  could  not  succeed  m  persuading  the  English  ministers  to  embrace  the  en- 
ergetic measures  which  he  recommended.  The  vehemence  of  his  language 
perhaps,  led  them  to  doubt  the  soundness  and  prudence  of  his  views  His 
career  inArnerica  was  suspended  in  the  year  1704,  by  his  recall  from  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  he  afterwards  resumed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  various  military  ex- 
peditions, and  m  a  short  occupation  of  the  government  of  Carohna. 

In  I^ew  York,  where  liberal  institutions  had  enjoyed  but  a  brief  exist- 
ence, and  where  the  boundaries  of  royal  authority  and  popular  rights  were 
not  defined  by  a  charter.  King  William  showed  as  little  respect  for  tSe  wishes 
of  the  people,  m  the  selection  of  his  public  officers,  as  he  had  done  in  rela- 
tion to  Virginia.     He  conferred  the  highest  judicial  office  at  New  York  on 
Dudley,  a  victim  of  the  revolution  in  New  England  ;  and  bestowed  the 
governmentof  the  province  on  Fletcher,  whose  intemperate  efforts  to  stretch 
the  royal  prerogative  proved,  however,  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  to  public 
spirit  and  the  interests  of  freedom.     But  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  peo- 
ple regarded  liberty  as  Uieir  undoubted  birthright,  and,  next  to  religion, 
their  peculiar  glory,  and  where  the  most  formidable  approaches  of  tyranny 
had  ever  been  encountered  with  heroic  fortitude  and  inflexible  opposition, 
the  king  aiid  his  ministers  were  sensible  that  g--  ter  deference  was  due  to 
pubhe  opinion,  and  that  a  conciliating  policy  was  necessary  to  mitigate  the 
discontent  excited  by  the  innovations  in  the  frame  of  the  provincial  consti- 
tution.     Though  some  of  the  obnoxious  officers  of  James   were  counte- 
nanced and  retained  by  William,  not  one  of  them  had  yet  been  employed 
m  New  England  ;  and  the  first  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  after  the 
devolution,  as  we  have  seen,  owed  his  appointment  by  the  king  to  the 
previous  favor  and  express  recommendation  of  the  colonists  and  their  agents. 
Ihis  politic  condescension  was  in  a  great  degree  successful  ;  though,  from 
untoreseen  and  unhappy  circumstances,  the  administration  of  Sir  William 
i'hips  did  not  produce  all  the  satisfactory  consequences  that  were  expected 
to  ensue  from  it ;  and  at  its  close,  and  for  some  time  after,  so  much  discon- 
tent and  irritation  prevailed  in  the  province,  as  forcibly  to  inculcate  on  the 
king  and  his  ministers  the  utraorf  prudence  and  moderation  in  the  exercise 

pt    he  royal  prerogative.     It  v lever  more  wisely  exercised  by  them,  than 

in  the  subsequent  appointment  oi  .hard.  Earl  of  Bellamont,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  ;  to  which  was  added  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  where  some  remedy  was  urgentlv  required  for  the 
abuses  that  had  signalized  Fletcher's  administration.  Theconduct  of  Lord 
Bellamont^at  NewYork  has  already  engaged  our  attention. 
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Lord  Bellamont  was  the  first  and  the  only  British  nobleman  who  ever 
exercised  the  functions  of  governor  in  New  England  ;  and  even  in  this  region 
of  republican  usages  and  Puritanic  sentiments,  his  rank  enhanced  the  rever- 
ence which  his  merit  inspired.     Endowed  with  sound  sense  and  judgment, 
a  liberal  and  magnanimous  disposition,  a  calm,  yet  resolute  temper,  —  grave, 
incorrupt,  religious,  open,  and  sincere,  —  he  embelhshed   these  estimable 
qualities  by  an  address  replete  with  courtesy  and  benignity.   [1699.]     On 
his  arrival  at  Boston,  he   found  that  his  reputation  had  preceded  him  ; 
and  he  experienced  the  most  gratifying  demonstrations  of  welcome  and 
esteem  frorti  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  to  greet  his  ap- 
proach in  throngs  so  numerous  and  so  uniformly  respectable  in  aspect,  that 
he  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  unexpected  wealth  and  population  of  the 
province,  —  and,  doubtless,  touched  with  a  generous  pleasure  at  the  unex- 
ampled display  of  extended  happiness  and  civility.     His  popularity  was  not 
confined  to  the  immediate  scene  of  his  administration  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut,  esteeming  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  a  favorable  indica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  parent  state,  expressed  in  a  congratulatory  address 
their  sympathy  with  the  gratification  of  their  neighbours  in  Massachusetts. 
The  mutual  satisfaction  of  Lord  Bellamont  and  "his  people  was  confirmed 
by  a  farther  acquaintance  with '  each  other.     Regarding  them   collectively 
with  respect,*  and  treating  them  individually  and  invariably  with  affability 
and   benevolence,  he   commanded  esteem  and  was   judged  with  candor. 
They  forgave,  or  rather,  perhaps,  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  forgive, 
his  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  ;  and  while  the  desire  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  the  people  could  not  induce  him  to  disguise  this  predilec- 
tion, the  force  of  it  could  not  prevent  his   discerning  and  acknowledging 
the  worth  of  those  provincial  institutions  of  which  the  extraordinary  piety 
and  virtue  of  the  people  of  New  England  was  either  the  cause  or  the  effect. 
Though  he  paid  his  Sunday  devotions  in  an  Episcopal  chapel,  he  attended 
the  weekly  lectures  of  the  Congregational  church  at   Boston ;  ^  and  pro- 
fessed the   highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the  Congregational  preachers. 
Hutchinson,  a  ruler  and  historian  of  this  province,  whose  own  unpopularity 
has  rendered  him  extremely  skeptical  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  popular 
governor,  ascribes  the  success  of  Lord  Bellamont  to  his  avoiding  offence 
to  particular  persons,  and  disputes  with  the  assembly  ;  and  his  general  con- 
formity to  the  cast  or  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people.     Certain  it  is, 

'  "  A  speech  of  his  to  his  lady,  when  their  table  was  filled  with  the  representatives  from 
the  country  towns,  is  yet  remembered :  —  Dame,  we  should  treat  these  gentlemen  mil ;  they 
give  us  our  bread."     Hutchinson. 

'  The  General  Court  always  adjourned  its  sitting  to  attend  the  lecture.  This  strictness  of 
religious  observance,  however,  though  generally,  was  not  universally,  prevalent  in  Boston. 
Among  those  who  were  estranged  from  it  was  one  Bullivant,  an  apothecary,  who  had  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace  under  Andros.  "  Lord  Bellamont,  going  from  the  lecture  to  his  house,  with 
a  great  crowd  round  him,  passed  by  Bullivant  standing  at  his  shop-door  loitering  :  Doctor, 
Bays  his  Lordship  with  an  audible  voice,  you  have  lost  a  jmcious  sermon  to-day.  Bullivant 
whispered  to  one  of  his  companions  who  stood  by  him.  If  I  could  have  got  as  much  by  being 
there  as  his  Lordship,  I  would  have  been  there  too."     Hutchmson. 

The  least  pleasing  trait  in  the  demeanour  ofLord  Bellamont  is  one  which  reproaches  the 
prevalent  taste  and  language  of  the  contemporary  partisans  of  the  British  Revolution.  In  his 
speeches  to  the  assembly,  ho  extolled  the  character  and  achievements  of  King  William  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  almost  impious  commendation  ;  and  in  his  unsparing,  though 
juster,  censure  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  loaded  their  real  or  supposed  religious 
faith  with  all  the  blame  of  their  corrupt  or  careless  policy.  In  his  last  speech  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly,  he  declared  tJiat  "  the  parting  with  Canada  to  the  French,  and  the  Eastern 
country  called  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  noble  fishery  on  that  coast,  were  most  execra- 
ble treacheries  tn  England,  snd  intended,  vvithout  doubt,  to  Berve  the  ends  of  popery."    Ibid. 
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CHAP.  I.]      POPULAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  BELLAMONT.  J  | 

that,  whatever  was  the  source  of  Lord  Bellamont's  influence,  he  obtained 
from  the  provincial  assembly  a  larger  remuneration  of  his  services  than  was 
ever  bestowed  on  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  royal  prerogative.  During  his  residence  in  the  province,  which 
lasted  only  fourteen  months,  he  received  from  the  General  Court  grants 
amounting  to  .£2,500  of  the  provincial  money,  or  661,875  sterling.  The 
appointment  of  this  excellent  person  would  reflect  more  honor  on  King 
Wilham  and  b.s  ministers,  if  it  were  not  evident,  from  their  correspondence 
with  him,  that  they  were  more  desirous  to  render  his  previous  reputation 
instrumental  to  the  credit  of  royal  authority,  than  to  secure  to  the  colonists 
the  benefit  of  his  virtues.  Infected,  themselves,  by  the  reports  of  Nich- 
olson and  Quarry,  with  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  they  en- 
deavoured to  impart  these  sentiments  to  Lord  Bellamont ;  and,  assuring 
him  that  the  people  were  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  parent  state,  and 
inclined  to  niutiny  and  independence,  urged  him  to  watch  and  curb  the 
symptoms  of  this  dangerous  spirit.^ 

His  unexpected  death  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  communica- 
tion ot  these  ignoble  suspicions  and  pernicious  counsels,  which  were 
repugnant  alike  to  the  dignity  of  his  disposition  and  the  tenor  of  his  expe- 
rience. Contmumg  to  treat  the  cotonists  with  merited  confidence  and  un- 
affected respect,  he  pursued  the  policy  most  honorable  and  advantageous 
to  them,  to  himself,  and  to  the  parent  state.  While  he  demonstrated  a 
generous  confidence,  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  it ;  of  which  a  remarkable 
instance  has  been  preserved  in  the  annals  of  New  Hampshire.  He  had 
recommended  to  the  assembly  of  this  province  the  execution  of  a  public 
work,  ol  which  the  expense  appeared  to  them  disproportioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  from  it,  and  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
ol  the  people.  They  submitted  this  objection  to  his  consideration  ;  but 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  he  would  acquaint  himself  a  little  farther 
with  their  actual  condition  and  resources,  they  would  readily  submit  to  any 
burden  that  he  should  reckon  conducive  to  their  advantage  and  compatible 
with  their  ability.  The  annals  of  this  province,  for  several  years,  con- 
sist  ot  little  else  than  a  record,  no  longer  interesting,  of  the  disputes  and 
litigations  between  the  successors  of  Mason  and  the  colonists  who  had  im- 
proved the  soil  by  their  own  industry  and  defended  it  by  their  valor. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Bellamont,  the  only  circumstances 
that  occurred  to  disquiet  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  the  terri- 
torial encroachments  of  the  French.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  already 
projected,  and  even  commenced,  the  conduct  of  that  ambitious  scheme  of 
policy  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  France  with  so  much  steadiness 
and  address,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  colonial  empire.  Laying  claim 
to  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  the  French  monarch  despatched  two 
vessels,  with  a  troop  of  adventurers,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  col- 
ony there,  m  the  year  1698.  King  William,  convinced  of  the  preferable 
Claim  ot  the  Ji,nglish  to  Louisiana,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  project 
of  Louis  by  hastily  assembling  a  force  composed  of  French  Protestant 
exiles,  who  sailed  from  London  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  But  this  emulous  attempt  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  the  French,  who  first  assumed  posses- 
sion  ol  the  country,  and  erected  forts  at  well  selected  spots  for  defending 
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their  occupation.     The  grand  project  of  the  French  government  was  to 
open  a  communication  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  colony 
of  Canada,  and  so  to  hem  and  environ  the  colonies  of  the  English  as  to 
enable  the  subjects  of  France  to  engross  the  whole  of  the  Indian  trade. 
This  enterprising  design,  however,  was  not  immediately  disclosed  to  the 
English  colonists  by  the  first  insignificant  link  in  so  great  a  chain  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  their  present  uneasiness  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  resolute 
usurpation  committed  by  their  rivals  in  a  quarter  very  remote  from  Louisiana. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  French  openly 
avowed  the  intention  of  restraining  the  English  from  occupying  any  part 
of  the  country  comprehended  within  the  Massachusetts  charter  to  the  east- 
ward of  Kennebec,  and  of  engrossing  to  themselves  the  sole  possession  of 
the  fishery  on  the  relative  coast. »     It  was  understood  by  the  English  court, 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  all  the  country  westward  of  St.  Croix  was 
recognized  as  the  property  of  England,  from  being  included  within  the  char- 
tered designation  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  ;    and  an  exact  adjust- 
ment of  all  questionable  limits  was  left  to  be  subsequently  accomplished 
by  commissioners,  whose  appointment  never  took  place.     In  opposition  to 
the  understanding  and  the  rights  of  the  English  court,  Villebon,  the  governor 
of  a  French  settlement  on  St.  John's  River,  gave  notice  to  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  of  France  to  take 
possession  of  and  defend  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Kennebec,  and  that 
English  vessels. attempting  to  fish  on  the  coast  would  forthwith  be  seized  ; 
and  in  concert  with  this  policy,  the  Norridgewock  Indians,  a  tribe  allied  to' 
the  French,  and  implicitly  devoted  to  a  French  priest  whom  they  accepted 
for  their  pastor,  began  to  establish  a  fixed  settlement  and  erected  a  church 
on  the  banks  of  Kennebec  River.     Lord  Bellamont  communicated  infor- 
mation of  these  transactions  to  the  English  court,  by  which  they  were  so 
negligently  considered  and  so  languidly  resented,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war  which  more  interesting  disputes  soon  after  enkindled  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  encroachments  of  the  French  (who  were  actively 
supported  by  their  king)  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful.    The  administration  of  Lord  Bellamont  was  terminated  by  his  death 
at  New  York  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1701.^ 

The  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  King  William  towards  New  York  and 
New  England  was  exhausted  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bellamont ;  and 
the  vacated  dignities  of  this  nobleman  were  now  conferred  on  successors 
whom  we  might  almost  suppose  to  have  been  selected  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  impressions  produced  by  his  virtue  and  reputation. 
1  he  command  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Cornbury,— one  of  the  most  odious  and  contempti- 
ble  of  mankmd  ;  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 

f  '  '^'i!^  French  appear  to  have  been  more  jealouTof  the  advnntHgellerivedljyTJ^ 
iroro  the  American  fishery,  than  judicious  in  their  exertions  to  renderit  advantaceous  to  them- 
fki  r  ■  Ik"'"  'u  '""ofs  of  Charlevoix,  it  appears,  that  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  whetlier  of 
the  Lnghsh  or  the  French  settlements,  were  beneficial  to  the  English  alone,  and  generallv 
proved  ruinous  to  the  French  who  engaged  in  them.  The  resident  English  colonists,  them- 
selves undertaking  the  fishery,  ascertained  tiie  proper  seasons  and  stations  for  fishing  with 
ndvan  age,  and  wasted  no  time  on  the  sea  which  they  could  profitably  employ  on  shore  The 
French  colonists  preferred  to  devote  themselves  to  the  fur  trade  (whi'ch  was  one  cause  of  their 
more  extended  connection  with  t.ie  Indians),  and  left  the  fishery  to  be  conducted  unskilfully 
aad  expensively  by  fishing-vessels  despatched  annually  from  France  to  the  American  coast. 

-nnV  HJ.r°"'V^'*""'"*  '''  \ ^""""Wc  France.    Hutchinson.  Belknap.     Trumbull.    Andor 
•on  a  mslory  of  Commerce.    Holmes, 
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which  Lord  Combury  had  also  unsuccessfully  aspired  to  engross,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  man  whose  previous  history  tended  to  reawaken  the  most  irri- 
tating recollections  of  regal  injustice  and  usurpation.  Josesph  Dudley  was 
originally  destined  by  his  friends  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of  religion  in  hi^ 
native  country  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  his  taste  did  not  correspond  with  his 
education  ;  and,  declining  to  assume  a  function,  which,  in  New  England, 
was  divested  of  all  temporal  pomp  and  splendor,  he  applied  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, and  a  genius  more  comprehensive  than  elevated,  to  civil  and 
political  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual,  however  illustrated  by  conspicuous  station  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  few  men  were 
over  pursued  by  their  enemies  with  fiercer  virulence,  or  supported  by  their 
friends  with  fonder  zeal.  He  extorted  even  from  his  opponents  the  praise 
of  indefatigable  application,  sagacity,  and  ability,  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs;  and  endeared  himself  to  his  partisans  by  the  charm  of  agreeable 
manners,  and  the  genuine  grace  of  as  many  virtues  as  could  consist  with  an 
overweening  desire  of  power  and  distinction. 

At  that  interesting  period  when  Charles  the  Second  made  his  final  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts,  Dudley  had  attained  a  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  that  recommended  him  to  the  ar- 
duous and  delicate  office  pf  envoy,  to  represent  the  province  and  defend 
Its  interests  at  the  English  court.     Here  his  native  thirst  for  grandeur  and 
authority  was  inflamed  by  the  dazzling  display  of  regal  and  aristocratical 
state  ;  and  despairing  of  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  he  was  seduced  into  a  partial  desertion  of  it.     His  acceptance  of 
the  temporary  commission  of  government,  which  was  tendered  to  him  by 
King  James,  completely  extinguished  his  popularity,  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  strain  of  his  administration,  and  the  liberal  measures  which  he  rec^ 
oramcnded  to  the  king  ;  ana  his  subsequent  association  with  the  tyranny 
of  Andros,  m  whose  grand  council  he  occupied  a  place,  not  only  loaded  him 
with  additional  obloquy  and  aversion,  but  entailed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  shipwreck  of  his  political  fortunes.     Driven  from  his  office  by  the  rev* 
olutionary  explosion  in  Massachusetts,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  England; 
he  was  not  only  absolved  from  blame,  or  at  least  screened  from  punishment, 
by  King  William,  but,  through   the   interest  of  powerful  connections  at 
court,  was  appomted  to  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  New  York,— where 
he  increased  the  odium  that  already  attached  to  him,  by  presiding  on  the  trial 
and  pronouncing  the  condemnation  of  Leisler,  who  had  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  revolution  in  this  province.     But  this  contracted  sphere  was 
very  ill  suited  to  his  aspiring  character,  and  equally  uncongenial   to  that 
patriotic  attachment  with  which  his  ambition,    Uiough  the   preponderating 
sentiment,  was  inseparably  blended.     Returning  to  England,  he  obtained! 
by  the  interest  of  his  friends,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
post  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Yet  even  this  elevation, 
though  more  exalted  than  any  promotion  that  was  attainable  in  America, 
could  not  divert  his  wishes  (torn  their  original  determination,  or  reconcile 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  exile.    To  all  his  countrymen  whom  he  met  with, 
Irom  time  to  time,  in  England,  he  expressed  a  longing  desire  to  end  his  days 
and  obtain  a  grave  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  ;  and  all  the  interest  which  he 
possessed  at  court  was  assiduously  exerted  to  procure  his  restoration  to 
official  dignity  m  Massachusetts.     H.       -ieavoured  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
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party,  who,  in  this  province,  vvere  opposed  to  Sir  William  Phips,  by  abet- 
ting tlieir  complaints  and  intrigues  for  his  removal  from  oflico  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  envied  eminence  was  vacated  by  that  governor's  death,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Dudley  to  succeed  to  it  were  so  powerfully  supported  at  court, 
that,  hut  for  a  politic  device  of  his  adversaries,  they  would  probably  have 
prevailed.  The  colony  had  now  adopted  the  practice  of  maintaining  resident 
agents  at  the  court  of  London,  to  defend  its  interests  and  watch  the  policy 
and  proceedings  of  the  parent  state. 

Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  Constantine  Thips,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  then  discharged  this  in)portant 
function,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  elevation  of  an  individual  so  obnoxious  to 
their  constituents  as  Dudley,  strove  to  injure  his  credit  in  England,  by  stim- 
ulating and  aiding  the  exertions  of  the  son  of  Leisler  to  procure  a  parliament- 
ary reversal  of  his  father's  attainder.     Young  Leisler  eagerly  united  with 
them  in  denouncing  the  character  of  the  judge  by  whom  his  parent  had 
been  condemned  ;  and,  chiefly  by  their  assistance,  the  act  of  reversal  was 
obtained.     The   real  object  of  the  agents  for  Massachusetts  was  not  less 
effectually  promoted  by  this  transaction,  which,  as  it  impeached  Dudley's 
credit,  so  it  relaxed  the  zeal  of  his  English  partisans,  —  and,  betokening  a 
determined  opposition  to  his  authority  in  America,  contributed  to  persuade 
King  William  to  bestow  the  government  of  Massachusetts  on  Lord  Bella- 
mont.     Undaunted  by  this  defeat,  Dudley  labored  with  the  most  adroit  and 
persevering  assiduity  to  reinforce  the  interest  by  which  he  hoped  to  repair 
It.     He  cultivated  with  particular  care  the  good-will  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  England,  who  had  derived  a  great  accession  of  political  weight  and 
consideration  from  the  British  Revolution,  and  were  always  ready  to  inter- 
pose its  efficacy  in  the  councils  and  arrangements  of  the  court  with  respect 
to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  interests  they  regarded  as  identified 
with  their  own.     By  a  grave  and  serious  deportment,  and  a  conversation  well 
seasoned  with  piety,  good  sense,  and  poHteness,  Dudley  succeeded  in  rec- 
>   ommending  himself  to  this  powerful  party  ;  and  not  only  engaged  their  do- 
mestic influence  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  but  by  (heir  good  ofl^ices  was 
reconciled  to  the  most  influential  personages  among  the  clergy  and  politi- 
cians of  Massachusetts.     He  was  still  regarded  with  enmity  and  aversion  by 
a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  ;  while  the  sentiments  of 
those  whose  hostility  he  had  been  enabled  to  overcome  partook  rather  of 
hope  than  confidence.     It  was  manifestly  improbable  that  the  administration 
of  such  a  man  would  tend  to  promote  harmony  and  contentment  among  the 
polonists,  or  to  improve  their  regards  for  the  parent  state  ;  yet,  by  the  in- 
crease of  his  interest,  and  the  diminished  weight  of  the  ojjposition  to  his 
advancement,  he  finally  prevailed  on  King  William  to  appoint  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Bellamont  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.     The  king's  death  following  almost  immediately  after,  the  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  Queen  Anne  ;  and  Dudley,  gladly  resigning;  his 
dignities  in  England,  repaired  once  more  to  Boston  [1702],  where  he  was 
received  with  much  ceremonious  respect  by  a  provincial  council,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  persons  who  had  been  most- actively  instrumental 
to  his  deposition,  imprisonment,  and  exile.' 

His  administration,  as  might  easily  have  been  anticipated,  proved  neither 
agreeable  to  Massachusetts  nor  advantageous  to  the  parent  state.     Treating 
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the  people  with  loss  courtesy,  and  urging  tlie  royal  prerogative  with  less 
moderation,  than  Lord  Bellamont  had  displayed,  he  provoked  very  speedi- 
ly a  keen  dnd  determined  spirit  of  opposition,  of  which  the  vehemence  must 
appear  disproportioned  to  the  immediate  cause,   if  we  overlook  the  old 
resentments  and  jealousies  which  renewed  collision  with  the  same  individual 
tended  inevitably  to  reproduce.     In  New  Hampshire  this  spirit  was  re- 
pressed by  the  anxious  desire  of  the  people  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  tho 
Lnghsh  government,  with  the  hope  (which  was  not  altogether  disappointed) 
of  engaging  its  protection  against  the  legal,  but  iniquitous,  claims  with  which 
they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  successors  of  Mason.     Dudley  was 
specially  directed  b^  the  queen  to  require  from  the  provincial  assemblies 
the  establishment  of  competent  and  permanent  salaries  to  the  governor   the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  the  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  this  re- 
quisition was  complied    with   very  readily  by  New  Hampshire.     But  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  not  only  reduced  the  emoluments  of  Dudley  to  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  remuneration  they  had  bestowed  on  Lord  Bellamont 
but  positively  refused  to  attach  a  fixed  salary  to  his  office,  -^  declaring  that 
It  had  ever  been  their  privilege  to  raise  and  distribute  the  provincial  supplies 
according  to  existing  emergencies  ;   and  that  the  imposition  of  permanent 
burdens  was  a  measure  totally  unsuitable  to  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of 
the  people.     Dudley  made  free  and  frequent  use  of  the  power  of  rejecting 
members   of  council   nominated   by  the  assembly,  —  a  privilege,  which 
though   doubtless  conferred  on  the  governor  by  the  existing  charter,  had 
been  sufTered  by  his  predecessors  to  remain  almost  entirely  dormant  ;    and 
he  endeavoured,  without  any  warrant  from  the  charter,  to  appropriate  the 
power  of  controlling  the  assembly  in  the  choice  of  their  speaker.     Opposed 
and  thwarted  in  these  and  various  other  attempts  to  enlarge  the  royal  pre- 
rogative beyond  its  legitimate  proportions,  or  to  extend  its  practical  effi- 
cacy beyond  the  limits  which  the  patriotism  of  Sir  William  Phips  and  the 
moderation  of  Lord  Bellamont  had  prescribed  to  them,  — ■  Dudley  was  so 
far  bereft  of  liberality  and  discretion,  as  to  express  a  wish  that  the  province 
might  be  again  deprived  of  its  charter.     Only  this  was  wanting  to  rekindle 
all  the  hatred  and  indignation  which  his  conduct  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
had  engendered  ;  and  henceforward,  his  power  and  reputation  were  assailed 
by  a  numerous  party  with  the  most  passionate  and  implacable  animosity  : 
while,  in  his  own  defence,  he  courted  the  adherence  of  a  friendly  faction, 
and  degraded  his  character  by  adopting  the  crooked  and  illiberal  devices  of 
a  party  leader.    Honor  and  integrity  were  violated  alike  by  the  policy  of  the 
governor  and  the  rage  of  his  opponents. 

In  the  course  of  the  w;ir  that  ensued  with  France,  he  connived  at  an  il- 
licit trade  which  some  merchants  who  adhered  to  his  party  carried  on  with 
the  French  settlements,  and  he  was  strongly,  though  unjustly,  suspected  of 
having  himself  participated  in  this  traffic,  by  which  the  military  resources  of 
the  enemy  were  increased.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration,  manv 
respectable  inhabitants,  including  several  of  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
sorted to  the  most  unworthy  arts  and  scandalous  intrigues,  with  the  view  of 
supplanting  him  in  the  government  of  the  province.  To  this  end,  they  per 
suaded  bir  Charles  Hobby,  a  man  of  reputed  influence  and  licentious  char 
acter,  to  solicit  Dudley's  office  from  Queen  Anne;  and  besides  supporting 
this  worthless  candidate  with  all  their  might,  they  prevailed  with  a  committee 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  ScoUand  to  intercede  with  the  queen  in  his 
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behalf;  —  apologizing  for,  or  rather  defending,  their  conduct  with  loathsome 
hypocrisy  and  cusuistical  cant.     These  applications  of  his  adversaries  to 
have  him  displaced  from  his   office  wore  counteracted  by  petilions  for  his 
continuance  in  it,  not  only  from  his  own  partisans  in  Massachusetts,  but 
from  a  great  majority  of  tho  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire,  who  warmly 
espoused  his  interests,  in  return  for  the  honest  or  politic  favor  which  he  de- 
monstrated for  theirs  in  their  controversies  with  the  successors  of  Mason. » 
Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  employing  such  an  instrument  as  Dudley  to  make  the  first  essay  in 
Massachusetts  of  straining  to  its  utmost  height  a  prerogative,  which  he  had 
previously  forfeited  his  popularity  by  assisting  to  introduce  into  the  provin- 
cial constituti(  i,   and    which   his  predecessors  in  authority  were  suffered 
practically  to  lower  and  relax.     The  measures  he  pursued  were,  doubtless, 
calculated  of  themselves  to  create  discontent ;  but,  promoted  by  him,  and 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  his  former  apostasy,  they  provoked  a  warmth 
of  resentment  and  bitterness  of  apprehensive  jealousy  which  the  advocacy 
of  no  other  individual  could  have  excited  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  the  parent 
state  were  henceforward  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  by  strong 
historical  association,  with  treachery  and  tyranny.  Never  did  any  man  labor 
with  greater  assiduity  than  Dudley  for  the  attainment  of  official  dignity  in 
his  native  land  ;  nor  ever  did  any  one  find  a  more  painful  preeminence  in 
the  gratification  of  his  ambition. 

In  addition  to  the  rage  of  domestic  dissension,  the  rekindled  flame  of  for- 
eign war  simalized  the  commencement  of  Dudley's  administration.     By  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  acknowledged  the  regal  title 
of  King  William  ;  and  on  the  death  of  James,  he  determined,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  his  minister,  not  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  royal  ex- 
ile's son.     But,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  he  abandoned  this  wise  purpose,  and  openly  proclaimed  the  accession 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  crown  that  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father.     The 
insult  thus  offered  to  the  English  people  betokened  the  termination  of  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1702,  war  was  declared  by  Queen 
Anne  and  her  allies,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  against  France  and  Spain.    This  intelligence  prepared  the  English 
colonists  of  America  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  colonial  settlements 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  excited,  especially  in  New  England,  an  anxious  desire 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  rely  on  the  continuance  of  their  pacific  re- 
lations with  those  Indian  tribes,  who,  in  previous  wars,  hod  been  the  allies 
and  instruments  of  the  French.     To  this  end,  Dudley,  acioni  .  n'.d  by  a 
deputation  of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  held  a  cenfeic  >.  j     ith  the 

'  ""*^!'''"»"-    Belknap.    Sir  Heiiry  ABhurst^lh^provinciaJ  n^nt"    '  \Z  ..iin.'ai  first  ex- 
preised  disgust  and  surpriae  at  the  recommendation  of*  such  an  individual  as  Hobby  by  cler- 


flymen  an 

•lered  bis  constitue'nts  deaf  to  gob 


or  piety  in  New  England.     But  finding  that  faction  ren- 

^ ..  ..         --——-.—  .-  ^Jbcr  truth  and  reason,  be  adopted  their  views,  conducted  their 

negotiation  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  observed,  that,  though  Hobby  was  not  in  all  ro- 
spects  the  r.-an  he  could  wish  to  see  governor  of  Massachusetts,  yet  the  tarlh  must  help  tkt 
woman  —  •  vvbich,  says  tho  historian  of  Massachusetts,  "  too  often  means  no  more  than  we 
fi^.     .  'f '  "' "i  ""*"  fomtof  it."    Hutchinson.     In  Sir  H.  Ashurst^s  letters  wo  find 

tnmtent  ooiiv.-joi^  lyf  an  i  igrateful  disregard  of  his  services  by  the  colonists.  «'I  sec,"  he 
deolares,  on  >?  a  ...  »„„i  ^  that  he  who  is  faithful  to  his  religion  and  his  country  must  expect 
«n«  reward  jidov  .,.  H luchinson  pronounces  these  complaints  weH  foun.led,  and  declares  that 
Jw  colonial  ^jsmu  wore  invariably  treated  with  ingratitude  and  injustice.  We  have  already 
•wn  (Wote  X.,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.)  a  similar  testimony  from  Cotton  Mather.  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst^waji  succeeded  in  the  agency  for  the  province,  ml710,  by  his  brother,  Sir  William 
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Indians  inhabiting  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England,  who  readily  consented 

to  renew  their  former  treaties,  and,  with  a  p^Hleful  semblance  of  candor 

avowed  that  the  French  had  labored  to  engage  their  assistance,  but  pro' 

!i.^     i  .^J^Th^dnot  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  breaking  the  peace, 

and  that  their  friendship  with  the  English  was /rm  a,  a  mountain  and  du- 

Table  as  the  sun  and  moon.   [17u3.]     These  protestations  did  not  gain 

3  Tl L°'.  ^'"7    T'^u  '  ^""K  ""happily,  Irom  their  coincidence  rafhe^ 

with  the  general  wish  than  with  repeated  experience  and   manifest  prob- 

abiluy,  they  succeeded  in  lulling  some  of  the  colonists  into  an^gSed  se- 

curity,  from  which  they  were  first  aroused  by  the  fury  and  havoc  of  a  een 

eralnttack  by  those  Indians,  a  few  weeks  after  the  confer  ^e,  on  all'th; 

fronti...  sot  lements  of  Nevv  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.     So  indiscrim! 

.natc  W.S  the  hostility  of  the  assailants,  that  thev  put  even  Quakers  to  the 

T^l  rl'°  "";^r°"f  ".^""^  ^  ^"••P"^^  ^hfch  their  treacherous  assauh 
rrr  .ted  m  some  of  the  colonists,  that  the  anticipations,  which  wiser  persons 
had   entertained   and  vainly  endeavoured  to  communicate  to    he  r^S 
hours,  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  and  impression.  ^ 

A  fierce  and  desolating  warfare  ensued  between  New  England  and  tK. 

•ST   ;;^";'  '""^^^^^^  ^y  '^«  ^"^'^  ^"^es  of  Canada,  Ld  f^ue-  tl'v 
aided  by  detachments  of  French  troops.     The  scene  of  this  warf^?"   m 
confined  to   Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  ;  for  Rhode  Island  was 
completely  sheltered  Irom   attack  by  the   intervention  of  MassachusetTs 
and  though  a  part  of  Connecticut  was  considered  in  danger,  the  irrupZs' 
hJlT^  "':•''  "^'"«"y.'-«'«^hed  this  territory.     New  Yo  k  secured  ^ 
benefit  of  an  entire  exemption  from  hostilities,  by  directing  the  Five  Na 
Uons,  which  were  interposed  between  her  territories  and  Canada,  to  nel 
.ate  for  themselves  with  the  French  a  treaty  of  strict  neuTality  betwien 
the  belligerent  powers.     The  French  very  wiUinHv  aereed  To  an  nrrnlln 
ment  which  enabled  them  to  concentrate  ^the  Ke  of  their  i^^^^^^^ 
•aries  against  Ne^  England,  and  deprived  the  English  colonists  inth  I 

the  Jive  Nauons.  The  Indian  allies  of  New  England,  from  the  means  that 
had  been  employed  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  civilization,  werTbecome 

ZZT'"^  ''?'  J  ?  ^''''  ^'^  generally  lost  the  habit    and  quSiUes 
would  have  rendered  their  assistance  valuable  against  Indian  Us  -and  The 

o/New  Y°"t'  ^h°^\"«"^''«»ty  ^vas  thus  sold  to^he  French  for  the  benefit 
sesfed  in  Wrr;'  'tu"""'-  efficient  native  allies  that,  the  EneHsh  ;^. 
fmm  New  York  wh?'  T^""'!  n''  ^''^  ^^"^land  sustained  at  tlis  period 
irom  i>ew  york,  where  Lord  Cornbury  presided  as  governor    was    not 

iTff  ^lu'  ^l"""''"" °f  ^he  mean  and  selfish  policy  whX aJ  thj    per 
nutted  to  debase  the  public  councils  of  this  province.  ^Cen  durhg  the  la 

tTeS  nit  Zl  '7^^  '"'P'/'"^  '^''  '^'^  ^^'^^  "'^^^hants  at  Sany  wS 
etLns  had  I'IT' -.K '^  f  T!-^'^'^'  P^°«*  *°  P°"^'<^«1  °r  patrioSc  c^^ 
Sr^mwith  nrrn  V^'  Ind'^ns  who  ravaged  New  Hampshire,  sup- 
ket  for  the  spoil  Thi^l"  ^""""T^^  '^'''-  ^^P^^^ations  by  affording  a' ma?- 
ex  Pn*  nn!i  P     u-   ^his  disgraceful  practice  was  now  carried  on  to  a  laree 

o  hf  EngliTS^^^^  ^T^fT  ^^'"  -"r  ^^^«^^--^  and  L^S 
--rg^g-gg^^  of  Albany  not  only  purchased 

American  ^.nterlKZTwmL^/^^lr^ 

generally  obtained  the  fitle  of  Queeh  Anne's  War*'  "  "''  ""'  "'  "*'*'  considering  hi  mor„ 
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in  the  most  open  manner  the  plunder  taken  from  their  fellow-subjects  in 
New  England  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  but  even  suffered  these  marauders 
to  pass  through  their  territory  in  order  to  attack  the  New  England  frontiers. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  respectable  citizens  of  Albany  who  regarded 
the  base  policy  of  their  fellow-colonists  with  detestation,  and  diligently  en- 
deavoured to  counteruct  it.  Colonel  Schuyler,  in  particular,  exerted  his 
interest  with  the  Five  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  projected 
expeditions  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  was  able  on  some  occasions 
to  afford  timely  notice  to  Massachusetts  of  approaching  danger.  Thus  de- 
prived of  an  efficient  Indian  ally,  and  betrayed  by  their  own  fellow-subjects,^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  conducted  their  mili- 
tary operations  with  great  disadvantage  against  an  enemy  consisting  of  numer- 
ous flying  hordes,  divested  of  those  restraints  of  honor  and  humanity  which 
mitigate  the  ferocity  of  civilized  warriors,  and  whose  object  was  not  victory 
or  conquest,  but  plunder  and  extermination.  Though  the  Indians  received 
premiums  from  the  French  government  for  the  English  scalps  which  they 
produced  in  Canada,  they  did  not  invariably  destroy  their  victims.  They 
preserved,  in  particular,  a  number  of  children,  of  whom  some  were  adopted 
into  Indian  families,  and  others  were  sold,  or  gratuitously  consigned  to  French 
priests,  who  eagerly  desired  to  convert  them  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  nor 
was  it  the  least  afl3icting  calamity  entailed  by  the  war  on  the  New  England 
colonists,  that  their  offspring  were  frequently  carried  into  a  captivity  where 
they  were  educated  by  Catholic  priests  or  heathen  savages,  and  incorporated 
with  a  people  the  enemies  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

At  first  the  military  operations  of  the  colonists  were  merely  defensive,  and 
confined  to  small  parties  scattered  along  the  wide  frontiers  exposed  to  attack. 
Of  the  nature  of  these  hostilities,  and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  an  enemy 
who  warily  avoided  fighting  except  with  the  attendant  advantages  of  assault 
and  surprise,  some  notion  may  be  derived  from  the  enormous  bounty  of  forty 
pounds  for  every  Indian  scalp,  which  was  proffered  by  the^assemblies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  1704,  more  extended  opera- 
tions were  attempted  ;  and  Colonel  Church,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  Philip's  War,**  was  despatched  by  Dudley,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men, 
and  with  an  auxiliary  naval  force,  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  Acadia. 
The  French  settlers  in  this  quarter  now  endured  a  severe  retribution  of  the 
devastations  with  which  their  countrymen  in  Canada  had  afflicted  New 
England  ;  but  the  Indians  escaped  with  very  little  injury  ;  and  much  discon- 
tent and  evil  surmise  were  excited  in  Massachusetts,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Dudley  had  prohibited  any  attack  upon  Port  Royal,  the  capital 
of  the  French  settlement,  —  though  he  was  aware  of  the  general  hope  and 
belief  that  the  subjugation  of  this  place  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, ar  J  though  Church  had  earnestly  solicited  the  governor's  permission  to 
attempt  it.  Dudley  asserted  in  his  defence  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
undertake  an  operation  of  such  importance  without  express  instructions  from 
England  ;  but  his  forbearance  was  generally  imputed  to  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  an  illicit  traffic  with  Port  Royal,  in  which  some  of  his  own  po- 
litical partisans  were  engaged.'  

'  "  Thus  our  own  enemieg,"  says  Charlevoix,  "assiated  our  most  faithful  allies  in  their 
difficulties,  and  whilst  they  were  diiily  hazarding  their  lives  in  our  service." 
»  Book  II.,  Chap.  IV.,  ante. 


n^iu.. 
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Yvrk.    Dwight's  travels.    In  the  year  1704,  Sawyer,  a  respectable  colonist  of  Now  England, 
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CHAP.  I.]  ATTACK  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT  CHARTER.  \q 

The  province  of  Connecticut,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  a  spirit  dia- 
metrically  opposite  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  New  York 
With  equal  vigor  and  liberality,  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  prepared  to 
defend  the  vulnerable  points  of  its  territory,  and  to  succour  the  other  States 
more  exposed  to  the  bmnt  of  war.     To  prevent  the  encouragement  which 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  derive  from  the  influence  of  the  panic  that  began  to 
prevail  in  the  frontier  settlement*,  it  was  ordained  by  an  act  of  the  leeisla- 
ture   that  all  persons  deserting  their  habitations  in  any  of  the  frontier  towns 
should  forfeit  the  lands  and  houses  from  which  they  withdrew.     Prompt  S 
hberal  assistance  was  rendered  to  MassacLusetts  and  New  Hampshire  bv 
evies  of  men  and  money,  which  were  despatched  to  cooperate  with  the  mil^ 
tary  force  of  those  provinces.     While  the  inhabitants  of  ConnecUcut  were 
aboring  under  the  weight  of  these  generous  exertions,  they  were  inceLntlv 
harassed  with  the  most  impudent  solicitations  from  Lord  Cornbury  for  pe  J 
niarysubs.dies  m  aidof  the  pretended  defence  of  New  York,  which  his  own 
Ignoble  po  icy  had  already  secured  from  attack  by  land  at  the  expense  of  the 
colon.es  of  New  England.     But  affecting  to  dread  the  invasion  of  a  French 
•laval  force,  he  succeeded  in  rendering  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania   and 
endeavoured  also  to  render  the  people  of  Connecticut,  tributar/  to  ^h;  de- 
fensive measures  of  erectmg  batteries  at  New  York.     The  Pennsvlvankn 
Quakers  were  induced  to  depart  from  their  religious  principlesfon^hL  ocTa" 
ion,  by  the  apprehension  of  affording  a  pretext'to  thi  British  government  for 
abrogating  or  altering  their  provincial  constitutions.     The  people  of  Connec' 
ticut  had  much  greater  reason  to  entertain  the  same  apprehension  and    bv 

tZ:lT\''  '^^tl  ^°  ^''^  ^°^"^"^^'«  ex^ctionsftheyZuiated'th^ 
hostile  activity  which  he  was  exerting  to  realize  it 

The  preservation  of  the  original  charter  of  Connecticut  had  always  been 
a  subject  of  regret  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  England  ;  andTarious 
attempts  were  successively  made  to  withdraw  or  curtail  the  popular  fra"! 
chises  which  It  conferred.  We  have  remarked  the  encroachmentEpted  I^ 
King  Wilham  m  the  year  1693,  on  the  chartered  rights  of  the  province  and 
he  determmed  opposition  by  which  his  policy  was^defeated.i  In  ?he  year 
1701,  a  more  sustained  and  deliberate  effort  was  made  to  undemine  those 
rights  altogether  by  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  English  House  of 
Lords  for  rescinding  all  the  existing  American  charters,  and  Lbjectbg  the 
nfTir/T'IV^'  immediate  dominion  of  the  crown.  The  preamble 
of  the  b,  1  declared  that  the  charters  which  had  been  bestowed  on  cE  of 

L:tf  't""'  T'  P/;J"^'t'  '"^  ♦I-  *^«d«  ^-^  customs  of  the  Lg. 

Charters     and  that  piracy,  smuggling,  and  other  illegal  practices  were  coun- 

dXl  of"  rr^'^  ^^-''^  governments  of  the^cha'rtered  colon  es     An 
lb.  n?n  ?'^'^«7"f«nce  against  this  measure  was  transmitted  to  EnHand  by 

direc^ed      Sir  T  ^^"f^'^"''  «f' "^^  vvhose  charter  it  was  more  especially 
Sl^^^^l^^^^^ryry^Ashurst,  who  was  the  agent  at  London  for  this  prov- 

already  attneledtoX  it  X„'^^^  '••''^'•"li  «"<>  »ho  unfortunate  man '^as 

with  which,  ho  declared    hat  uX-»'«  I.  'i''""^  "'"  '''"'"'  '"''^  ''"^'^  "  "^^y' 

stantly  unlock  the  «a[rof  m.rCorv  Ia  1  ,  "?  ^^^u^'i.^?'?  "'"'^  l'"'P°««.  ''«  ^vonld  in! 
their  Lad.     F.en«  IC'^i^^S  if  tC  S,tl  t^'^ltF^  ?f>-  P'ace  on 

p;;?  hu;^yn^"'DwiS"'« '" "" ""'  «"'^ "  '^  '-k,  the^su^^nd^r^d'^^;;;^,;;'^;;^  , 

•  Ante,  Book  V.,  Chap.  II. 
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ince  as  well  as  for  Massachusetts,  having  obtained  leave  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reprvsented  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  established,  by  the  charter  of  Connecticut  had  been 
granted  on  weighty  considerations,  and  as  the  meed  of  valuable  services 
actually  performed  ;  that  the  colonists  had,  at  a  great  expense,  purchased, 
subdued,  and  planted  an  extensive  country,  and  defended  it  against  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  and  other  public  enemies  ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  their  exertions 
had  been  a  great  enlargement  of  the  English  dominions  and  conftnerce  ;  that 
on  the  charter  there  was  reposed  not  only  the  stability  of  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions  of  the  province,  but  the  security  of  the  titles  by  which  the  inhab- 
itants enjoyed  their  private  estates  ;  that  Connecticut  had  never  been  ac- 
cused, far  less  convicted,  of  abetting  piracy  or  smuggling,  and  was  willing  to 
reform  any  illegal  practice  which  might  have  inadvertently  sprung  up  within 
her  jurisdiction,  whenever  such  illegality  should  be  specifically  indicated  ;  and 
that  the  abolition  of  so  many  charters  was  calculated  to  de  itroy  all  confidence 
in  the  crown  and  its  patents  and  pledges,  to  discourage  all  future  enterprise 
in  colonizing  and  defending  North  America,  to  create  universal  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  the  colonies,  and  to  produce  effects  more  prejudicial  to 
the  British  nation  than  any  of  those  which  were  enumerated  in  the  preamble 

of  the  bill. 

The  force  of  these  reasons,  backed  by  the  support  which  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  received  from  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters,  operated  so 
powerfully  agamst  the  bill,  that  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  promoters.  Lord 
Cornbury  and  Dudley,  who  had  supported  this  measure,  now  labored  assid- 
uously to  retrieve  its  failure,  and  to  furnish  Queen  Anne  and  her  ministers 
with  some  plausible  pretext  that  would  justify  them  in  the  public  opinion  for 
again  attempting  by  judicial  process  or  legislative  act  to  annul  the  charter  of 
Connecticut.  Dudley  engaged  a  venal  scholar  to  compose  a  treatise,  which 
was  entitled  The  Doom  or  Miseries  of  Connecticuty  and  contained  a  tissue 
of  slanderous  charges  against  this  colony,  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of 
a  general  government  for  New  England,  and  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  prior  to  the  British  Revolution.  Among 
other- accusations,  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  was  reproached  with  an  en- 
tire denial  of  succour  to  Massachusetts,  —  at  the  very  time  when  Dudley's 
letters  to  them  were  filled  with  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  liberal  aid 
they  afforded.  The  charges  contained  in  this  volume  were  communicated 
in  a  formal  shape  to  the  queen  by  Dudley  and  Cornbury  ;  and  there  was 
presented  along  with  them  a  complaint  which  these  personages  had  instigat- 
ed certain  discontented  litigants  before  the  courts  of  Connecticut  to  prefer, 
and  which  imputed  to  the  assembly  of  this  province  the  most  fraudulent  and 
oppressive  conduct  towards  an  Indian  tribe  named  the  Mohegans  or  Mohi- 
cans, liord  Cornbury  assured  the  queen  that  her  authority  would  never  be 
respected  in  Connecticut  as  long  as  the  people  retained  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing their  own  governor;  and  Dudley  directed  her  attention  to  an  opinion 
which  King  William  obtained  from  one  of  his  crown  lawyers,  importing  that 
"  tlie  crown  might  send  a  governor  to  Connecticut."  The  queen  readily 
availed  herself  of  this  last  pretext,  and  intimated  to  the  provincial  agent  that 
she  would  pioceed  forthwith  to  exercise  the  prerogative  which  was  thus  as- 
cribed to  the  crown  ;  but  she  was  compelled  to  arrest  the  execution  of  her 
purpose  by  a  forcible  remonstrance,  in  which,  from  facts  and  arguments 
ijuite  incontrovertible,  it  was  clearly  deduced  that  the  opinion  of  King  Wii- 
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adviser  had  reference  to  a  bypothetical  case,  and  Was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  colony  was  unable  to  defend  itself.  Lord  Cornbury  and 
Dudley  were  thereupon  remitted  to  the  proof  of  the  complaints  which  they 
had  preferred,  and  which,  after  harassing  Connecticut  with  a  vexatious  and 
expensive  controversy,  were  shown  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  investigation  of  the  complaint  respecting  the  Mohegans,  which  involved 
a  territorial  dispute,  was  protracted  for  many  years,  but  finally  terminated  in 
like  manner  in  the  tnumph  of  Connecticut. 

The  animosity  of  Lord  Cornbury  and  Dudley  against  this  province  seem- 
ed  to  be  rather  inflamed  than  exhausted  by  their  successive  defeats.  [1705  1 
Avvare  that  their  exertions  were  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  whose 
forbearance  was  dictated  solely  by  the  obstructions  of  legal  formalities  and 
the  torce  of  public  opinion,  they  continued  to  produce  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut  a  variety  of  charges,  some  of  which  were  so  manifestly 
incapable  of  abiding  parliamentary  scrutiny  or  judicial  investigation,  that  they 
could,  not  have  been  mtended  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  depre- 
ciating the  colomsts  in  the  regards  of  their  English  fellow-subjects,  and  abat- 
ing  the  general  sympathy  by  which  they  were  aided  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties.     Among  other  proceedings  of  this  description  was  the  charge  they 
denved  from  one  of  the  laws  published  by  the  Connecticut  assembly  more 
than  fifty  years  before,  agamst  the  Quakers,  during  the  general  persecution 
of  Quakerism  in  New  Englanfl ;  and  which,*  as  it  had  been  framed  before  the 
Connecticut  charter  was  m  existence,  could  never  imply  an  abuse  of  the 
power  which  this  charter  conferred.     A  complaint  against  that  law  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  m  council,  describing  it  as  an  ordinance  recently  enacted, 
and  beseeching  her  Majesty's  interposition  to  prevent  the  injustice  which  i 
threatened  from  being  carried  into  effect.     In  vain  the  provincial  agent  en- 
deavoured  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  a  royal  order  from  being  imparted  to 
this  charge,  by  offering  to  prove  that  the  law  was  enacted  half  I  century  be- 
tore  ;  that  it  had  never  been  executed  even  at  that  time,  and  was  long  since 
deemed  obsolete  ;  and  that  no  suspicion  could  now  be  reasonably  entertained 
ot  an  attempt  to  revive  or  enforce  it,  as  there  was  not  a  single  Quaker  living 
in  the  colony.     An  order  of  council  was  issued  nevertheless,  describing  the 
complaint  precisely  m  the  terms  in  which  it  had  been  presented,  and  annul- 
ing  the  law  as  a  recent  enactment,  and  an  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  provincial  charter.     To  give  greater  efficacy  to  this  proceeding,  the  Qua- 
Zl  1  ^7^^°"'^^^^^°  had  been  persuaded  to  support  the  complaint,  and 
must,  therefore   have  known  the  explanation  which  it  had  received,  present- 

hthTnnl  '  u^Tu  ""^  -''"m  '  'V'^'i  ^""""'  ^""^  ^''  S^«^'"»s  interposition  in 
Sf  1.  r  i"^'^''""  r"  ?"'"  ,^"§''"^  '  ^'^•^•"S  ««Pe^-i«'  c«re  so  [o  express 
the  r  acknowledgment  of  what  she  had  done,  thit  the  public  should  nSt  be 
undeceived  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  law  that  was  repealed  ^ 
the  t  mVonffr"  ^PP^^'-s^he  more  surprising,  when  we  recollect,  tnat,  at 
ZrTrt  o«C"«-rence,  the  only  American  persecution  of  which  the  Qua- 

kers Had  reasonjo  complain  was  thauvhlcji_wasjnfllcted  on  their  brethren  by 

peopTo''ofX^rEr.lat"anVo^^^^^  ^T  '^"^''^'^  ^^  many-of ThVQ.mker.  towards  the 

torinn,  with  "2nUhT/iIZLrlZ    T  ^    r".*^'  ^"^"'^  '>"'^'  ^^^  ^"»k«rand  American  his 
order  n  connAl  ami  of  C  Q,X/-     iT''^''  ''fl"'vo'">»ion,  published  a  copy  of  the  queen'.. 
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Lord  Cornbury  himself  in  New  Jersey. >  Yet  so  strong  was  the  hereditary 
resentment  of  these  sectarians  against  New  England,  as  not  only  to  enfeeble 
their  sense  of  justice,  but  to  overpower  their  sense  of  present  interest,  and 
render  them  the  willing  tools  of  their  only  existing  oppressor.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  falsehood  and  intrigue  that  was  exerted  in  this  affair,  it  yielded 
no  other  satisfaction  to  its  promoters  than  what  their  malignity  might  derive 
from  wounding  the  feelings  and  calumniating  the  reputation  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  This  people,  meanwhile,  retained  their  virtue  uncorrupted  and 
their  spirit  undepressed,  and  encountered  every  variety  of  trouble  with  un- 
conquerable patience,  resolution,  and  magnanimity.  Menaced  at  once  by 
national  and  political  enemies,  and  burdened  with  a  heavy  expenditure  for  the 
succour  of  their  allies,  the  defence  of  their  own  territory,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  chartered  rights,  they  cheerfully  continued,  and  even  augmented, 
the  liberality  by  which  the  ministers  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  sup- 
ported. They  contemplated  the  varied  scene  of  peril  and  d6liverance  de- 
picted in  their  past  history,  and  supplied  by  their  present  experience,  with 
solemn  and  grateful  elevation  of  regard  ;  and,  rejoicing  in  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty,  ascribed  this  blessing,  and  the  victorious  virtue  which  it  re- 
warded, to  the  favor  and  beneficence  of  the  great  Arbiter  of  destiny  and 
Parent  of  good.** 

Although  the  policy  of  New  York  produced  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
hostilities  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies^  during  this  war,  to  the  north- 
ern colonies  of  Britain,  there  was  another  hostile  power  to  whose  attack  the 
most  southerly  of  the  colonial  settlements  was  peculiarly  exposed.  The 
Spaniards  in  Florida  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  an  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  Carolina  [1706]  ;  and  at  length  despatched  against  it  a  force 
by  which  they  confidently  expected  to  overpower  all  resistance,  and  victo- 
riously establish  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  the  domin- 
ion of  this  territory.  Apprized  of  their  design,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  exerted  much  skill  and  vigor  to  put  the  colony 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  col- 
onists, who  heard  with  undaunted  firmness  that  the  approaching  armament  of 
Spain  was  reinforced  by  a  junction  with  some  French  ships  of  war.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  combined  fleet  at  Charleston,  Le  Feboure,  the  French  admiral, 
who  assumed  the  command  of  the  expedition,  sent  a  message  with  a  flag  of 
truce  into  the  place,  requiring  its  instant  surrender  to  the  arms  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  threatening  its  capture  by  storm,  if  a  submissive  answer  were 
not  returned  within  an  hour.  Johnson,  anticipating  this  step,  had  arranged 
the  provincial  militia,  and  the  warriors  of  a  friendly  Indian  tribe  who  march- 
ed to  their  assistance,  in  a  disposition  which  was  ingeniously  adapted  to  con- 
vey to  a  hasty  glance  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  strength  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  precluding  the  hostile  messenger  from  the  opportunity  of  more 
deliberate  observation,  dismissed  him  abruptly  with  the  disdainful  reply,  that 
the  enemy  needed  not  to  wait  one  minute  for  the  answer  to  their  summons  ; 

""'  Jlnle,  Book  VI.  ~" 

•  Trumbull.  Hutchinson-  "  Is  it  possible  to  review  the  siifTeringR,  dangers,  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  with  which  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  not 
to  esteem  them  precious?  Can  wo  contemplate  the  sobriety,  wisdom,  inlegritv,  industry, 
economy,  public  spirit,  pcaceablencss,  good  order,  and  other  virtues,  by  which  tnis  republic 
hath  drisen  from  tlu3  smallest  beginnings  to  its  present  strength,  opulence,  beauty,  and  respect- 
ability, and  not  admire  those  virtues,  and  acknowledge  their  liigh  importance  to  society? 
Shall  we  not  make  them  our  own  ',  and  by  the  constant  practice  of  ihein,  hand  down  our  cUu- 
tinjfuiahed  liberties,  dignity,  and  iiappincss  to  the  latest  ages  i  "    Trumbiill. 
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that  he  was  ready  to  sustain  the  threatened  attack  ;  and  that,  comrnhnding 
a  people  who  preferred  death  to  submission,  he  would  willingly  shed  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  in  their  defence.    This  dexterous  parade  of  simulated 
force,  which  induced  the  invaders  to  proceed  with  more  caution  than  they 
at  first  supposed  to  be  necessary,  was  followed  by  an  active  and  successful 
exertion  of  valor  that  consummated  the  deliverance  and  triumph  of  Carolina. 
A  detachment  of  the  enemy's  troops,  which  were  disembarked  with  the  view 
of  seconding  by  land  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  were  unexpectedly  attacked 
at  daybreak  by  Captain  Cantey  and  a  chosen  band  of  the  provincial  militia, 
who  routed  them  in  an  instant,  and,  having  slain  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  compelled  the  remainder  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.    Animated 
by  this  success,  the  courage  of  the  Carolinians  could  no  longer  be  confined 
to  defensive  conflict ;  and,  yielding  to  their  ardor,  the  governor  permitted 
Captain  Rhett,  an  able  and  intrepid  officer,  who  commanded   six  small 
vessels  that  formed  the  naval  force  of  Charleston,  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
bold  assault  on  the  superior  strength  of  the  invading  squadron.     But  the 
enemy,  disheartened  by  the  check  which  they  had  received  on  shore,  and 
the  unexpected  emergency  of  sustaining  instead  of  inflicting  attack,  declined 
the  overture  of  farther  battle,  and,  weighing  anchor,  retired  from  Rhett 's 
approach,  and  abandoned  the  expedition.     A  few  days  after,  a  French  ship 
of  war,  arriving  to  join  the  combined  fleet,  and  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enterprise,  landed  a  number  of  troops  in  Seewee  Bay, 
where  they  were  attacked  pnd  put  to  flight  by  Captain  Fenwick  and  a  party 
of  the  provincial  militia  ;  and  they  had  hardly  regained  their  vessel,  when 
she  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  the  little  armament  of  Rhett.     Thus 
terminated  the  invasion  of  Carolina,  in  a  manner  that  reflected  the  highest 
honor  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  colonists.     The  loss  of  men 
that  they  sustained  was  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  the  public  satisfaction  was 
not  a  little  depressed  by  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  military  preparations.^ 

The  war,  of  late,  had  languished  in  New  England.  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  doubting  the  ability  of  the  French  monarch  to  dis- 
pense with  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  his  European  armies  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  provincial  troops,  and  perceiving  that  his  Indian  allies 
ceased  to  combat  with  their  wonted  alacrity  and  were  desirous  of  peace, 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  sent  a  commissioner  to  Boston,  with  proposi- 
tions of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  between  Canada  and  New  England.  These 
propositions  were  communicated  by  Dudley  to  the  General  Court,  who  de- 
clined to  take  any  step  in  promoting  an  arrangement  so  inconsistent  with 
their  favorite  and  long  cherished  hope  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Canada.  Dudley,  however,  continued  artfully  to  protract  a  correspondence 
with  Vaudreuil,  and  vaunted  to  his  countrymen  the  repose  which  their  fron- 
tier settlements  derived  for  some  time  from  his  policy.  But  Dudley  had 
now  become  an  object  of  incurable  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  majority  of 
the  colonists  ;  and  the  intermission  of  hostilities  served  to  increase  his  un 
popularity,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  chief  benefit  of  it  resulted  to 
the  French,  who  obtained  an  accession  to  their  military  stores  from  certain 
merchants  of  Boston,  who  were  stanch  adherents  of  Dudley,  and  whoso 
illicit  traffic  he  plainly  appeared  to  have  sanctioned,  and  was  generally  sus- 
pected  of  having  partaken.     Vaudreuil,  finding  himself  duped  by  Dudley, 

•  Hcwit. 
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endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  6anie  of  war,  and  with  much  difEcuhy  prevailed 
on  his  savage  auxiliaries  to  resume  their  predatory  inroads  upon  the  frontiers 
of  New  England.  With  the  view  of  stimulating  their  ardor,  and  increasing 
their  attachment  to  the  French  interest,  he  despatched  Nescambouit,  a 
noted  Indian  chief,  to  the  court  of  France,  to  receive  from  the  king's  own 
hands  the  reward  of  those  cruelties  that  had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  the 
English  frontiers.  On  his  appearance  at  Versailles,  Nescambouit  held  up  his 
hand,  and  boasted  that  it  had  been  the  messenger  of  death  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  enemies  of  the  Most  Christian  King.  Louis  received  him  with 
courteous  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  esteem  ;  loaded  him  with  ca- 
resses ;  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  ;  presented  him 
with  a  sword  ;  and,  accerding  to  the  report  of  some  writers,  elevated  him 
to  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

It  was  not  a  mere  vague  desire  or  visionary  speculation  of  the  conquest 
of  Canada   that   prevented  the   Massachusetts   assembly  from   accepting 
Vaudpeuil's  proposition  of  neutrahty.  [1707.'  ]     They  had  repeatedly  urged 
the  British  government  to  undertake  this  enterprise  ;  and  their  applications 
were  seconded  by  Colonel  Nicholson  and  other  partisans  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment in  America,  who  judged  that  an  extended  system  of  military  op- 
eration, the  presence  of  a  British  army,  and  the  necessity  of  united  contri- 
butions of  the  several  colonies  for  its  support,  would  promote  their  own 
ambitious  views,  and  invigorate  the  authority  of  the  parent  state.     The 
British  government  seemed  at  length  to  have  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  who  were  encouraged  to  expect  that  an  armament  would  be  de- 
spatched in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  from  England,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada  and  Acadia.     In  reality,  a 
considerable  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Macart- 
ney, had  been  destined  by  the  English  ministers  to  undertake  this  enterprise  ; 
but  their  services  were  diverted  and  the  expedition  intercepted  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  English  and  their  allies  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts,  meanwhile,  had  made  active  exertions  to 
assemble  an  auxiliary  force  to  cooperate  with  the  armament  expected  from 
the  parent  state ;  and  though  the  detention  of  the  English  troops  rendered 
the  attack  which  had  been  contemplated  on  Canada  impracticable,  it  was 
still  hoped  that  the  native  force  already  collected  might,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  other  New  England  States,  be  employed  to  strike  an  important  blow, 
and  perhaps  achieve  the  conquest  of  Acadia.      Rhode  Island  and   New 
Hampshire  willingly  contributed  to  reinforce  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  Connecticut,  alarmed  by  intelligence  from  Colonel  Schuy- 
ler of  a  projected  invasion  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  and  engross- 
ed with  the  defence  of  her  own  and  the  New  Hampshire  frontiers,  declined 
to  take  any  part  in  an  enterprise  to  which  the  concurrence  of  her  councils 
had  not  been  previously  invited. 

Two  regiments,  composed  of  the  forces  supplied  by  the  other  States, 
and  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  March,* 
were  embarked  at  Nantasket,  whence  they  sailed  to  Acadia  under  convoy 
of  an  English  ship  of  war.  [May,  1707.]  Arriving  at  Port' Royal,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  bombard  it ;  but  displayed  in  all  their  operations  a  defect 
^  ^'^^M'"®^"*^  ^^'^^  whicji  courage  alone  was  insufficient  to  counterbalance. 

'  The  union  which  took  place  this  year  between  England  and  Scotland  extended   the 
.. _  — .1..  ,....,. ,„!„„„  ,„  ^jj  j,oi-t3  m  luc  isiailu  oi  viruac  untoin. 
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At  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved,  "  that  the  enemy's  well  disciplined 
garrison  in  a  strong  fort  is  more  than  a  match  for  our  ill  disciplined  militia  "  ; 
and,  abandoning  the  siege,  the  troops  retired  to  Casco  Bay.     Dudley  was 
greatly  provoked  at  this  result ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  attack  on 
Port  Royal  had  on  th'?  present  occasion  been  specially  enjoined  by  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  General  Court,  which  preferably  recom- 
mended the  devastation  of  the  territory  of  Acadia.    With  more  of  headlong 
pertinacity  than  of  considerate  wisdom,  he  ordered  the  dispirited  troops  to 
return  to  Port  Royal  and  resume  the  siege  they  had  abandoned  ;  and  dis- 
trusting the  capacity  of  March,  but  afraid  to  displace  a  popular  officer, 
he  adopted  a  practice  familiar  to  the  military  councils  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Dutch,!  and  despatched  three  commissioners  to  the  camp  with  power  to 
superintend  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the  nominal  commander.     So 
much  insubordination  and  discontent  now  prevailed  among  the  troops   that 
it  vvas  with  difficulty  they  were  induced  to  obey  the  mandate  to  return 
agani  to  the  scene  of  their  recent  repulse ;  and  when  they  actually  reached 
it  a  second  time,  the  season  vvas  so  far  advanced,  and  sickness  was  spread- 
ing so  fast  among  them,  that  success  was  plainly  more  improbable  than  be- 
fore.    Some  sharp  encounters  ensued  between  them  and    the  enemy   in 
which  both  sides  claimed  an  insignificant  victbry  ;  but  the  position  of  the 
invaders  becoming  more  perilous  every  day,  they  finally  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise and  returned  to  New  England,  — wbere  their  conduct  was  univer- 
sally lamented  and  more  generally  than  justly  condemned. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  were  ravaged  by  the  Indians  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
[1708],  the  mtelhgence  that  had  been  communicated  by  Colonel  Schuyler 
was  authenticated  by  the  assemblage  of  a  formidable  band  of  French  troops 
and  Indian  auxiliaries,  who  marched  from  Canada  to  invade  New  England 
A  scene  of  extensive  ravage,  rather  than  conquest,  was  portended  by  this 
expedition  ;  but  the  force  of  the  blow  was  broken,  and  the  plans  of  the 
enemy  disconcerted,  by  the  abrupt  desertion  of  two  Indian  tribes  ;  one  of 
which  was  terrified  from  advancing  by  an  incident  which  they  construed 
into  an  augury  of  evil,^  and  the  other  was  induced  by  the  influence  and 
negotiations  of  Colonel  Schuyler  to  decline  a  prosecution  of  the  campaicn 
under  pretence  that  they  had  contracted  an  infectious  disease,  which  they 
were  alraid  of  communicating  to  their  allies  by  longer  association  with  them 
[August,  1708.]  Disconcerted  as  well  as  extenuated  by  these  desertions, 
the  invading  forces  attempted  nothing  more  important  than  an  attack  on  the 
village  of  Haverhill,  m  Massachusetts,  which  they  plundered  and  set  fire  to. 
featished  with  this  paltry  triumph,  they  commenced  a  hasty  retreat,  but  were 
compelled  to  abide  a  sharp  skirmish  with  a  party  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  before  the  woods  afl^orded  them  shelter  from  farther  pursuit.' 

Ihe  disappointment  which  New  England  sustained  by  the  diversion  of 
the  troops  of  the  parent  state  from  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  morti- 
fication which  attended  the  abortive  attempt  on  Port  Royal,  served  to  en- 
hance the  general  hope  and  joy  produced  by  the  intelligence  that  the  English 
government  hadjes^med  its  suspended  designs  against  the  French  colonies 

re^uhnc'o?  France':'"'  ''*"'"'''  ''"i'^ted^  later  period  by  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary 


One  of  the  tribo  had  accidentnllv  killed  his  companion. 
Charlevoix.     When  Charlevoix's  Travds  f LettPr«.^  aro 
distory  oj  .xtio  trance  that  I  refer.    Hutchinson.    Belknap. 
VOL.    II.  4  ^ 
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on  a  larger  scale  of  operation  than  was  formerly  contemplated,  and  with  an 
activity  and  minuteness  of  preparatory  arrangement  that  betokened   imme- 
diate performance.  [1709.]    Letters  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  announced 
to  the  provincial  governments  of  all  the  English  colonies,  except  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Carolina,  to  which  no  communication  was  addressed,  that 
the  queen  was  preparing  to  attack  the  settlements  of  France  in  Canada, 
Acadia,  and  Newfoundland.     The  plan  of  operation  (devised  by  Colonel 
Vetch,  who  had   acquainted  himself  with  the  condition  of  the  French  set- 
tlements) ,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  several  colonies  were  required  to  co- 
operate with  it,  were  distinctly  unfolded.     An   EngHsh  squadron  was  to 
be  despatched  in  time  to  reach  Boston  by  the  middle  of  May,  with  five 
regiments  of  regular  troops,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  twelve  hundred 
auxiliaries  required  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  respective  quotas  were  defined,  and  who  were  directed  to 
provide  transports  and  provisions  for  three  months'  service  of  their  forces. 
This  armament  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.     A  levy  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  was  required  at  the  same  time  from  Connecticut,  ^few  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  this  corps  was  appointed  to  proceed  by  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  invasion  of  Montreal.     So  little  was  the  spirit  of  the 
colonists  understood  by  the  British  court,  that  a  general  reluctance  to  com- 
ply with  the  royal  mandate  was  anticipated  ;  and  Colonel  Vetch,  who  was 
despatched  to  superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  provincial  governments, 
was  most  superfluously  authorized  to  offer  the  boon  of  a  preferable  interest 
in  the  trade  and  soil  of  Canada  to  those  colonies  which  should  actually  con- 
tribute to  its  conquest. 

The  mandate,  however,  was  received  not  only  with  acquiescence,  but 
with  the  most  cordial  satisfaction,  by  all  the  colonies  except  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Quakers,  who  composed  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  protested 
to  Gookin,  their  governor,  that  the  fundamental  object  and  purpose  of  their 
provincial  settlement  was,  to  afford  an  inviolable  sanctuary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  philanthropy  ;  that  their  principles  and  consciences  would 
not  suffer  them  to  contribute  a  farthing  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  men  to 
slay  one  another  ;  but  that  they  cherished,  nevertheless,  a  dutiful  attachment 
to  the  queen,  and  in  demonstration  of  this  sentiment  now  voted  to  her  Majes- 
ty a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  was  all  they  could  afford  to  be- 
stow, —  and  for  the  application  of  which  (says  a  Quaker  historian)  they 
did  not  account  themselves  responsible.  The  zeal  of  the  other  colonies  sur- 
passed the  limits  of  the  royal  requisition.  Thanks  were  voted  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  to  the  queen  for  the  promised  armament  from  England  ; 
and  besides  the  quotas  that  were  specified,  independent  companies  were 
raised  and  added  to  the  provincial  forces.  None  of  the  States  demon- 
ijirated  more  ardor  than  New  York.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  had 
been  recently  delivered  from  the  sway  of  Lord  Cornbury  ;  and  had  expe- 
rienced only  a  gratifying  liberality  of  treatment  from  his  successor,  Lord 
Lovelace,  whose  s;idden  death,  after  an  administration  of  a  few  months, 
intercepted  a  dissension  that  would  infallibly  have  been  produced  by  the 
queen's  instructions  to  him  to  insist  for  a  permanent  salary,  and  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  assembly  to  make  no  such  arrangement.  The  command 
was  now  exercised  by  Ingoldsby,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  council, 
who  manifested  a  zeal  and  liberality  in  the  common  cause  that  atoned 
selfish  policy  with  which  this  province  had   previously  been   re- 
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proached.'  Aided  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  the 
provincial  authorities  negotiated  so  successfully  with  the  Five  Nations,  as 
to  induce  them  to  consent  to  violate  their  neutrality,  and  contribute  an  aux- 
iliary force  of  six  hundred  Indian  warriors  to  accompany  the  expedition 
against  Montreal. 

Colonel  Nicholson,  whose  experience  and  ability  were  highly  commended 
by  the  queen  to  the  provincial  governments,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  destined  to  this  enterprise,  and  marched  with  them  at 
the  appointed  time  to  Wood  Creek,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  at  Boston  [May,  1709],  —  in  order  that  the  attack  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  might  take  place  at  the  same  time.    The  troops  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire  were  embodied  with  equal  punc- 
tuality, and,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vetch,   assembled  at  Boston., 
with  their  transports  and  stores,  —  eager  to  behold  the  signal  of  action  in 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  fleet  from  Britain,  and  fixed  in  expectation  of  a 
decisive  and  successful  campaign.     But  the  hopes  of  America  were  fated 
to  be  again  deferred.     The  two  armaments  continued,  in  this  state  of  prep- 
aration, and  without  the  slightest  intelligence  from  England,   to  await  the 
arrival  of  her  fleet  till  the  month  of  September,  when  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year  finally  terminated  the  public  suspense,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
expedition  was   no   longer   practicable.     About  a  month  after,  a   vessel 
arrived  at  Boston  with  despatches  from  the  British  government,  which 
announced  that  the  troops  prepared  for  America  had  been  suddenly  re- 
quired in  Portugal  to  reinforce  the  defeated  armies  of  the  English  and  their 
allies  in  that  quarter  of  Europe.     Nicholson,  meanwhile,  after  seeing  his 
forces  wasted  by  sickness  during  his  inactivity  at  Wood  Creek,  had  retreat- 
ed, in  compliance  with  orders  from  New  York,  whose  assembly  expressed 
the  liveliest  indignation  at  the  public   disappointment;  and  Vetch,   after 
vainly  attempting  to  promote  a  substitutional  enterprise  against  Port  Royal, 
which  the  ministerial  despatches  suggested  to  him,  but  which  the  English 
ships  of  war  in  the  neighbourhood  refused  to  assist,  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band the  forces  of  New  England.     The  chagrin  and  discontent  which  this 
catastrophe  produced  in  the  British  colonies  was  proportioned  to  the  ardor 
of  the  hopes  that  were  disappointed,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  preparatory 
efforts  that  were  rendered  abortive.     All  hearts  had  at  first  been  gladdened 
with  the  joyful  prospect  of  a  final  deliverance  from  the  encroachments  and 
ravages  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  — of  a  victorious  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  and  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  national  com- 
merce.     And   if  the  English  ministry  had  Ailfilled   the  encouraging  as- 
surances recently  held  forth  by  them,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  wishes  and 
mterests  of  America  to  the  most  insignificant  branch  of  their  connection 
with  the  continental  politics  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
prospect  would  have  been  realized,  and  the  French  empire  in  America 
completely  overthrown.    It  redounded,  perhaps,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of 
the  American  provinces,  that  events  were  otherwise  ordered. 

Among  other  topics  of  regret  which  were  suggested  to  the  Americans 
by  this  signal  disappointment,  was  the  mortality  which  had  wasted  the 
forces  at  Wood  Creek.  If  we  may  credit  the  representation  of  the  his- 
torian of  the  French  colonies,  the  English  owed  this  calamity  to  the  treach- 
ery  of  their  Indian  auxjliaries^-- whom  the  selfish  policy  formerly  pursued 

thl'lir  w"'*''?^''"'"^"''.  Now  York  on  thlTi^L^ion  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  poud-Tb"; 
that  of  Now  Jersey  to  three  tliousand  pounds.     W.  Smith.    S.  Smith. 
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statements  of  this  author,  the  Five  Nnt.vina  ?  According  to  the 

politician,  (whether  from  F  ench  sn^^P^T  '  V-^''  '"'"^  "^^h^'''  ^^«d'"g 
tad  embraced  the  opiln    JhTt  1^7  h^^^^ 

either  of  which  was  capable  of  tn  ^S  "''^■^"  '^°  P^^^^rful  states, 
faJlibJy  be  destroyed  byTe  one  wS  h''""^"'"^  .''^^'"'  '^^^^  ^^°"'d  inl 
cease  to  depend  o'n  the  a'id  or  SrveSn  Jf  ZTlT^  r"  °^^'  ^'""'^ 
ing  these  views,  and  apprehending  Z  ^^1  .  cZ^  Nations.  Entertain- 
the  English,  a  party  oY  the  Sn    „r    ^T ''  °f  ^'°"''""^'  ^^  ''^^  arms  of 

the  wa^er  of  iicS^  thei;"  n^^tin?  d^^^^^^^  InrV":*;?^"'^'^  ?'^"''^«'*  " 
and  other  refuse,  of  the   eame  whirh  ,1  '  ^/  throwing  the  skins, 

riv^r  on  whose  binks  the%ors^7t\£  P;erpttd^'""'"^'  ^"°  ''^ 

tad  sustained  loss  aL  di    ^p^tZTfrom^^^^^^^^^^  '^^  ^^'^^-^  -hich 

in  the  close  of  the  year  at  Re  mboth  T  M  ^"^^^"f«'•pr'se  was  assembled 
Vetch  and  Nicholson.     Addres  es  of  -1- '''         !^^^   '"'^  ^'''''^'^  ^y 
parent  state  were  recommendeTbv  tl^^s Ts^Sr'  '"?  ^^hcitation  to  the 
spective  i)rovincial  governments      nZu  r^^^^y^  ^"^  adopted  by  the  re- 
land,  for  he  purpose  of  321,;   Nicholson  repaired  shortly  after  to  Eng- 
sonal  influenc^nTcouns  f    anScCeTif  t  ^^^onists  b^  his  own  pe?- 
inspired  with  equal  surprise  and  dissatLfl^in"^^"''  f'T  '^'^  '"^^'^"^  ^^^"^s 
expense,  to  undertake  a  s  mikr  mi  sTon     and  .''''"^'"f'u"'  ^'^  °^"  P"^^^« 
.ng  its  efficacy  by  the  imitation  of     "lit  cdev"e"'o^  the  'dea  of  enhanc 
had  been  g  ven  bv  the  French  ,r«„„    ^     Ir    T       '  ^^  ^hich  the  example 
of  the  assLbly  ^f  tew  York^wi^-rbl^^  i^'^'^  '^''  approbatbn 

patriotism  and  generoshy,  and  made  hhnthrf  ''"  ^'t'''  P^«'^'  «»  1»« 
queen,  he  prevafled  on  (We  sachems  LT"  r  r  ?'"'  °^  '"  ^'^^''^^^  to  the 
Nations  to  accompanv  him  !.    .  T   or  dnefs  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Five 

of  England,  andTnitTin  sol  citrgt:td"of'i'^n"  ^IV'''^  '«  '^«  -"" 
of  Canada.  The  object  of  his  pmh  /  .^  P'""''  ^"''^'^  ^o''  the  invasion 
cilable  with   the  Tge^t  an    c  io^^^^  strangely  irrecon" 

second  the  application  of  the  co  on Lts  to  thp  ^'''^\''''  "«^  "^^rely  to 
Indian  tribes  with  a  lofty  idea  of  2  L  J^"^^"'  '^"^  ^°  impress  the 

monarchy,  and  coun  eract  le  ren  p!  TJ"'  'l^  ^f"'^""^^  «^  ^^e  English 
ciated  its  claimsT  resnec     nnT        •?  vvhich  the  French  depre- 

alliance  with  theMrero'  taZ'ttTl  ''t(  "'  ^'r^^'  «'- 
sachems  strongly  excited  the  mtpVlcf  1.1  ^^'^  ^^'^al  of  the  Indian 
land;  nor  could\  mo  e  effe'  tuT^^^^^^^^  i  '^'  P«°P'«  of  Eng" 

general  attention  in  the  paren  L^el  .b  '  5-"  '^'"''''^  °^  avvakening^'a 
onies  Vast  multitudesTf  peoSe  ontbuaZ  fT  '".^  T^''  "^  ^''«  ^°'- 
wondering  gaze  ;  engravings  of  thp^rS"""^  ^"""""'^^  ^'^^  ««^hems  with 
vvhole  kinVom;  theVTncTnal  nob^^v  S^"*;''  .^'«^«  ^/rculated  through  the 
Hnd  hospitality  ^f  EnEd^  in  Tht  Is^''^  '^'^  '°  ^'"  ^'^^  "magnificence 
conducted  to  a  review^of  the  guardT^n  ir/"p'",  ^^"^"^'^  '  ^^^^^  ^^ere 
njond,  and  entertained  oi  board  the  admirf'f  si   '''^  by  the  Duke 'of  Or- 

TtiTi  :'r  'I  ^"^''°^  -ar  sttiip   it'"k  r  o7  h^  1-  ^  '^^* 

o^the  London  theatre,  and  the  resourrps  of  ;♦    ^"^,  ^"['^  ol  the  directors 
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to  deck  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors  in  apparel  at  once  appropriate  to 
their  barbarian  character  and  suitable  to  European  conceptions  of  royalty 
Ihey  were  introduced  to  the  queen  with  extraordinary  solemnity  f  April, 
1710],  and  addressed  her  in  a  speech  importing  that  the'y  had  waged  a  lone 
war,  m  conjunction  with  her  children,  against  her  enemies,  the  French,  and 
had  formed  a  delensive  bulwark  to  her  colonies,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  their  ovyn  bravest  warriors  ;  that  they  had  mightily  rejoiced,  on 
hearing  the  intention  of  their  great  queen  to  send  an  army  to  invade  Canada, 
and  had  thereupon,  with  one  consent,  hung  up  the  kettle  of  peace,  and 
grasped  the  hatchet  of  war  in  aid  of  General  Nicholson;  but  that,  when 
they  heard  that  their  great  queen  was  diverted  by  other  affairs  from  her 
design  of  subduing  the  French,  their  hearts  had  been  saddened  by  the  ao- 
prehens.on  of  the  contempt  of  an  enemy  who  had  hitherto  regarded  them 
with  dread.      Ihey  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  they  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  and  that,  if  their  interests  should  be 
disregarded  by  the  great  queen  to  whose  gracious  consideration  they  were 
now  commended,  the  Five  Nations  must  either  forsake    their  territories, 
FrancT  ""'^^  "^"^'^""^  ^^  ^  ^'^""^^  °^  perpetual  peace  with 

In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  provincial  assemblies  and  their 
Indian  allies,  the  English  government  once  more  engaged  to  despatch  an 
armament  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  ;  but  only  faint  hopes  were  afforded 
of  Its  arrival  m  America  before  the  following  year.     These  hopes,  how- 
ever, backed  by  the  arrival  of  Nicholson    from  Europe  with  five  small 
ships  of  war,  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  New  England  States  once  more  to 
coUec  ta  naval  and  niihtary  force,  which  again  assembled  at  Boston  to 
await  the  succour  of  the  parent  state,  and  to  endure   another  disappoint- 
ment.    Nicholson,  discerning  at  last  that  no  farther  aid  was  this  year  to 
be  expected  from  England,  in  order  to  lessen  the  mortification  and  ani- 
mate the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  determined  to  lead  his  forces  against  Port 
Koyal,  on  which  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  season,  a  bold  attack  could  hardly  fail  of  success,  from 
the  mutinous  and  extenuated  condition  of  the  French  garrison.     Arriving  at 
Port  Royal  [September  24,  1710],  the  troops  were  landed  with  little  op- 
position ;  and  Subercase,  the  governor,  perceiving,  that,  from  the  superiority 
of  the  invaders  and  the  temper  of  his  own  soldiers,  neither  victory  nor  an 
honorable  resistance  was  to  be  expected,  waited  only  till  a  few  discharges 
ol  the  British  artillery  afforded  him  a  decent  pretext  for  capitulation.     The 
fort  and  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  together  with  the  whole  province  of 
Acadia,  were  accordingly  surrendered  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  [Oc- 
^5  %IVt>  C°  °"«lT^tch  was  appointed  by  Nicholson  to  the  com- 
mand  of  Port  Royal,  which,  m  honor  of  the  queen,  now  received  the 
narne  of  Annapolis  ;  and  intimation  was  made  to  Vaudreuil,  the  governor 
ot  Canada,  that,  if  he  should  continue  to  despatch  his  Indian  allies  to  rav- 
age the  frontiers  and  slaughter  the  colonists  of  New  England^  the  most  am- 
ple retribution  would  be  inflicted  on  his  subjugated  countrymen  in  Acadia. 
:^\  ["^f. '  ""    ^?  Vaudreuil  entirely  disregarded,  was  never  carried  into 
effect  by  the  people  of  New  England.     Harassed  by  the  continual  depre- 
dations on  their  frontiers  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  they  applied  to  Hunter, 
who  was  now  apjjomted  governor  of  New  York,  and  beiiught  him  to  en- 
i^a-^e  uie  rive  i^iauons  lo  act  for  the  common  behoof,  and  check  those 
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hostilities  which  were  prompted  hy  the  instigation  and  waged  by  the  aux- 
iliaries of  the  conunon  enemy.  JJut  as  the  Kive  Nations,  notwithstanding 
all  the  demonstration  of  enmity  to  the  French  that  was  recently  elicited  from 
them,  hud  never  yet  by  actual  warfare  departed  from  their  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity, ami  as  New  Vork  was  indebted  for  the  repose  of  her  frontier  to  the 
respect  which  was  still  professed  for  this  treaty  by  France  and  her  allies, 
Hunter  refused  to  embroil  the  Five  Nations,  for  the  sake  of  New  Kndand 
with  an  enemy  whom  the  pretext  of  neutrality  still  precluded  from  caFryinz 
hpstihties  into  the  territory  of  New  York.  I  ""i  currying 

Elated  by  his  recent  successful  exploit,  and  by  the  popularity  which  re- 
warded  his  exertions  to  accomplish    the  favorile  object^  of  the  colonists 
Nicholson  again  repaired  to  England,  in  order  to  urge^pon  the  BrSgov! 
ernmont  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise  to  undertake  die  invasion  of  C  naSI. 

Ann'  f  T''^"'"'^''^  '*'"  "^7'  '•"'"6^*  *''«^  ''^^  ministerial  cabinet  of  Queen 
Anne  had  now  undergone  the  colonists  no  longer  expected  a  favorable 
•ssue  to  this  application  A  contest,  of  which  the  interest  was  extended  to 
America,  had  prevaded  ever  since  the  Revolution  between  tlie  Whigs  and 
he  lories  of  England  and  was  inflamed  of  late  years  by  tbe  near  probabU- 
Jty  of  an  emergence  which  promised  to  devclope  the  farthest  efficacy  of\l,e 
revolutionary  prmciples,  and  once  more  to  illustrate  their  features  ii  broad 
and  living  display.  It  was  now  manifest  that  Queen  Anno  would  die  witn- 
out  leaving  issue  ;  and,  according  to  the  Jlct  of  Settlement  of  the  crown 

.A  P^'/T  rf  ^'^'""tV  «"^^«««'°"  ^«S'  in  tl^at  event,  again  to  be  violat 
ed,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  called  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  the 
exiled  brother  of  the  queen.     This  was  a  catastrophe  which  all  the  Tories 
contemplated  with  reluctance,  and  which  a  considerable  party  amon-^t^m 
sought  to  avert  with  assiduous  exertion  and  intrigue.     TlUs  ^arty  was  on™ 
posed  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  France,  and  endeavoured,  neither 
unsuccessfully  nor  altogether  groundlessly,  to  persuade  their  countrymen     a 
the  host.ht.es  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  latterly  prolonged  a   a 
heavy  and  unprofitable  expense  to  England,  for  the  advantag^ of  the  Whig 
ministers,  the  commanders  of  thdr  armies,  and  their  continental  allies      In 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  Tory  politicians,  though  the  Revolution  was 
no  eH"^T'^r"''"f\^'  ''"  ^'^^'"'''y  «f  ''-principles  on  which  h  r^! 
Spen?;  dTsowld."^         "  '''""°"  °'  ^'''''''^  "P^''''^^^'^"  °^  ^''^-'  -«« 
A  violent  controversy  ensued  between  the  two  parties  ;  in  which  the  one 

fnH"?l/^K,PT'.'P^'.\°'^  '^'  Revolution, -maintaining  that  they  were 
.ndissolubly  blended  with  the  political  system  of  England!  and  urgL  the 
people  to  contend  for  them  as  the  national  property  and  glory  j?!!!  whi  e 
the  other,  with  a  passionate  and  contagious  zeal,  strove  to  pledL  the  nub! 
he  sentiment  to  an  abjuration  of  principles  which  they  repmadied  as^re 
pugnant  alike  to  the  English  constitution  and  the  Christian  rdigTon      Sach 

of  di'vL''^' P-"'P";?''"Pr  "^  '^'  '^^°^'^^'  P^^^l^^"'^^  t'^at  mTa  chy  was 
of  divine  ongm  and  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  an  indefeasible  Lh?' 

LS"to  the  /"f  r '""  I"'  other  Dissenters,  who  were  univSy' 
T??L  L  .  Revolution,  as  the  enemies  of  England  ;  and,  exclaiming 
that  /Ae  church  was  in  danger,  sounded  an  alarm  which  has  oStran  ported 
Englishmen  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation.  '"^^"^P^^^^ 
_  JJ^eJWsU^^  time,  in  full  convocation,  affixed 
•Oldmuon,     W.  Smith.     S.Smith.     Hutchinaon.     Trumbull.     Belknap. 
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its  sanction  to  a  decree  that  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  English  constitution.'     And  though  the  House 
of  Lords  condemned  both  Saclieverell's  sermons  and  the  Oxford  decree  to 
be  biirnnd  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and  requested  the  qlieon 
to  promote  Dr.  Hoadley,  who  had  preached  a  discourse  in  vindication  of 
the  right  of  resistance  to  evil  rulers,  —  it  was  obvious  that  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  Torie»  were  cordially  espoused  both  by  the  queen  and  by  a  numerous 
party  among  the  people.     The  mass  of  mankind,  when  unenlightened  by 
education  or  experience,  have  always  been  partial  to  royalty,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions  favorable  even  to  its  most  arrogant  pretensions,  —  not 
only  from  their  proneness  to  idolize  visible  greatness,  but  from  the  concur- 
rent, though  seemingly  opposite,  sentiment  of  a  jealous  aversion  to  brook 
the  superiority  of  those  who  seem  not  to  be  lifted  a  great  way  above  them- 
selves.    The  grandeur  and  peerless  supremacy  of  the  master  seem  at  once 
to  elevate  the  general  condition  and  to  efface  the  particular  distinctions  of 
his  slaves  ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  that  one  prince  is 
preferable  to  a  number  of  princes,  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  uni- 
versal persuasion  of  mankind  that  equality  is  more  perfectly  realized  under 
a  monarchical  than  under  an  aristocratical  system  of  government.    The  queen 
had  been  swayed  all  her  life  by  female  favorites  ;  and  the  influence  which 
the  Whigs  at  first  enjoyed  with  her,  and  which  her  attachment  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough  contribifted  not  a  little  to  preserve,  incurred  a  propor- 
tional detriment  from  her  quarrel  with  this  imperious  favorite,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  her  regards  to  Mrs.  Masham,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Tories. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Whigs  from  office  followed  very  soon  after,  and  was 
beheld  with  much  regret  and  disapprobation  by  the  people  of  New  England. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Tory  ministry  was  the  abandonment  and  reproba- 
tion of  a  policy  which  had  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  American  prov- 
inces.    By  the  advice  of  her  Whig  counsellors,  the  queen  had  encouraged 
and  assisted  a  great  number  of  Palatine  exiles  to  emigrate  to  her  dominions 
in  America  ;  and  several  thousands  of  useful  and  industrious  settlers  were 
latterly  added  to  the  population  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    Whether 
from  apprehension  that  these  people  would,  render  America  a  manufacturing 
country,  or  from  mere  enmity  and  contradiction  to  the  Whigs,  the  Tory 
ministers  prevailed  with  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
of  the  assistance  which  the  Palatines  had  received,  and  to  declare  that  the 
advisers  of  this  measure  were  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  realm.     It  was 
the  recent  change  of  ministry  which  led  the  people  of  New  England  to  doubt 
the  success  of  Nicholson's  mission,  and  to  despair  of  receiving  aid  for  ex- 
tended warfare  on  France  from  the  Tory  ministers  who  now  guided  the 
councils  of  the  queen. 

The  utmost  surprise  was  consequently  excited  by  the  return  of  Nicholson 
to  Boston  [June,  1711],  bearing  the  royal  command  to  the  several  govern- 
ments of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  again 
to  collect  their  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with  an  English  fleet  which  they 
were  desired  forthwith  to  expect,  and  which  actually  arrived  a  very  few 
days  after.  It  was  further  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that  the  fleet  was  not 
victualled,  and  that  a  s-'priy  of  provisions  for  tet  weeks  was  abruptly  re- 
quired from  Massachusetts,  for  the  use  of  the  English  troops.  These  cir- 
cums^ances,  conspiring  with  the  idea  entertained  by  the  colonists  of  the 

J i,.iz,^rs.»-  B^r,,  uo  |,iaic  tu  iSc  x-nncc  01  Orangc,  wncn  he  invadea  i:<ngiauti. 
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policy  of  the  royal  cabinet,  induced  a  general  suspicion  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  never  seriously  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  that 
the  design  of  the  present  ministers  was  that  the  expedition  should  prove 
abortive,  and  the  blame  of  its  miscarriage  be  imputed  to  New  England. 
This  suspicion  served  only  to  excite  the  provincial  governments  to  increased 
diligence  of  preparation  ;  in  which  their  activity  was  amply  seconded  by  the 
ardor  of  the  people,  who,  especially  in  New  England,  readily  incurred 
every  sacrifice  that  their  rulers  proposed,  and  even  zealously  anticipated  and 
exceeded  their  requisitions.     Even  the  Pennsylvanian  assembly,  with  some- 
what  less  delay  than  usual,  voted  a  present  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
queen.     1  he  neighbouring  colonies  exerted  all  their  vigor  and  ability  ;  New 
York  once  more  prevailed  with  the  Five  Nations  to  send  six  hundred  of  their 
warriors  to  join  ber  railiiia  ;  Connecticut,  in  addition  to  her  own  share  in  the 
general  equipmem,  aided  New  York  with  provisions  ;  and  in  the  other  New 
±.ngland  btates,  so  active  and  industrious  was  the  preparation,  that,  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  it  was  enabled  to 
'?.f''  fro™  Boston  for  Canada.    [July  30,  1711.]    The  fleet  consisted 
ot  hlteen  ships  of  war,  forty  transports,  and  six  store-ships,  with  a  complete 
tram  ot  artillery  ;  while  the  land  army  on  board  was  composed  of  five  reel- 
ments  drawn  from  England  and  Flanders,  and  two  which  had  been  raised 
m  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New   Hampshire.     Sir   Hovenden 
Walker  commanded  the  fleet ;  and  Brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  the  queen's 
'avonte,  Mrs.  Masham,  commanded  the  land  force,  amounting  to  about  seven 
thousand  men,  and  consequently  very  nearly  equal  to  the  army,  which,  under 
Wolfe,  subsequently  reduced  Quebec,  when  the  defensive  resources  of  this 
cir|r  were  much  greater  than  what  it  now  possessed.     On  the  same  day  on 
\vbich  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  General  Nicholson  commenced   his 
inarch  from  New  York  to  Albany,  where  he  shortly  after  appeared  at  the 
head  ot  four  thousand  men  levied  in  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.     He  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  towards   Canada 
when  tidings  of  the  failure  of  the  naval  enterprise  compelled  him  to  return. 
AdmM-al  Walker,  on  arriving  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
betrayed  a  want  of  judgment  in  needlessly  staying  the  progress  of  the  vovaee 
for  some  days.  [August  14,  1711.]     Soon  after  it  was  resumed,  the  fleet 
was  overtaken  by  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  gale,  in  the  most  perilous  part  of 
the  navigation.     The  admiral,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  New  England 
pilots,  preferred  to  consult  certain  French  pilots  whom  he  had  procured  ; 
and,  whether  from  receiving  treacherous  or  erroneous  counsel  from  these  per- 
sons, or  from  his  own  jealous  conceit  and  obstinacy  in  not  adhering'punctually 
to^heir  directions,— for  thus  diflTerenily  has  the  matter  been  represented  by 
difterent  writers,  —  the  fleet  was  manoeuvred  so  unfortunately  as  to  be  driven 
on  shore  m  circumstances  of  imminent  and  general  danger.     Some  of  the 
ships  sustained  considerable  damage;  eight  or  nine  of  the  transports  were 
wrecked,  and  nearly  a  thousand  men  buried  in  the  waves.     The  wind,  in- 
stanUy  after,  shifted  to  a  point  which  would  have  speedily  conveyed  the 
fleet  to  Quebec  ;  but,  m  consequence  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  him, 
the  admiral  bore  away  for  Spanish  River  Bay.     Here  a  council  of  naval  and 
military  officers  was  asserffbled,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  resolved,  that, 
as  they  had  but  ten  weeks'  -rovisions  on  board,  and  could  not  expect  a 
iarther  supply  froniNew  England,  it  xvas  expedient  to  abandon  tfie  enter- 
Dnse  altoeathAP.      TKo  Rr:*;<.l>  fl<>»<^ j: \. _.-i  i- .  t:,     ,      . 
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it  had  hardly  arrived,  when  one  of  its  vessels,  the  Edgar,  a  ship  of  seventy 
guns,  with  a  crew  of  four  hundred  men,  blew  up  ;  and  as  all  the  admiral's 
papers  and  journals  were  on  board  of  her  at  the  time,  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  expedition  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  were  never  satisfactorily 
explained.  Admiral  Walker  and  the  other  English  officers  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  themselves,  by  reproaching  the  provincial  governments  with  un- 
necessary delay  in  raising  their  forces  and  victualling  the  fleet,  and  with  neg- 
ligence in  supplying  unskilful  pilots.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  more 
irritating  to  the  colonists  than  such  calumnious  charges.  The  Whigs  in 
England  generally  censured  the  ministry  for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  • 
and  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  although  a  member  of  the  ministerial  cabinet 
by  which  it  was  undertaken,  subsequently  affirmed,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
queen,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  contrivance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  to  defraud  the  pubhc  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Lord  Harcourt,  in  particular,  was  reported  to  have  said  that  "  no  govern- 
ment was  worth  serving  that  would  not  admit  of  such  jobs." 

In  America,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  and  the   circumstances  with 
which  It  was  attended  excited  the  keenest  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation. 
Retorting  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  calumniated  by  the  English 
commanders,  many  of  the  colonists  declared  their  conviction  that  they  had 
been  wantonly  duped,  betrayed,  and  pillaged  by  the  queen  and  her  officers  ; 
they  msisted,  with  more  circumstantial  plausibility  than  so  violent  an  impu- 
tation might  be  thought  to  admit,  that  the  disaster  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence was  wilfully  incurred  ;  and  some  persons  entertained  farther  the  mon- 
strous conjecture  that  the  Edgar  had  been  designedly  blown  up  in  order  to 
conceal  the  documents  of  disgrace  and  treachery  from  public  view.  Persons 
of  greater  moderation  rejoiced,  in  the  midst  of  their  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, that  none  of  the  provincial  troops  had  perished.     A  journal  of  all 
the  relative  proceedings  of  the  New  England  governments  and  their  forces 
was  transmitted  by  Massachusetts  to  the  queen  ;  and  three  of  the  pilots  were 
sent  to  Britain,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  examined  by  a  court  of  in- 
quiry.   But  no  public  investigation  whatever  took  place  of  the  causes  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition.     Many  pious  people  in  New  England, 
astonished  at  the  numerous  disappointments  of  their  favorite  project,  re- 
nounced all  farther  expectation  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  ;  concluding  that 
it  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  northern  continent  of  America 
should  ever  wholly  belong  to  any  one  European  nation.^ 

At  New  York,  the  public  disappointment  was  aggravated  by  the  appre- 
hension of  vindictive  hostilities  from  the  enemy.  The  most  active  endeav- 
ours were  now  employed  by  numerous  emissaries  of  the  French  authorities 
in  Canada  to  seduce  the  Five  Nations  from  their  attachment  to  Britain- 
and  nothing  could  have  more  efliectually  contributed  to  aid  their  machina- 
tions than  the  recent  instances  of  the  retreat  of  the  English  from  an  en- 
counter with  the  forces  of  France.  Even  the  wisest  of  the  Indian  tribes 
were  rather  susceptible  of  politic  impressions,  than  equal  to  the  compre- 
hension, espousal,  and  steady  prosecution  of  an  extended  scheme  of  judicious 
and  considerate  policy.  Strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  were  manifested 
by  some  ol  the  confederated  tribes  ;  and  demonstrations  were  even  made  of 
an  intention  to  embrace  the  French  interest  and  declare  war  against  Eng- 

'  Charlevoix.      Smollntt's    lliainr,,  ^e  f^^i^-j      7^X17171       »i...-l: — xii — a-., 
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land.  This  extremity,  however,  was  ehided  for  the  present ;  though  the 
probability  of  its  occurrence  at  a  subsequent  period  vas  strengthened  by 
Z^ZV'^Y^  dist.ngu.shed  the  following  ye'ar,  and  which  at  o  ce  aug^ 
Z7SiT  f  of  the  Ind.an  confederacy,  and  communicated  to  it  an 

additional  savor  of  unfr.endly  feel.ng  towards  the  English 

I  he  province  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  been  'totally  sequestered 
from  the  host.l.t.es  by  which  so  many  of  her  sister  colonies  were  hara  sed 
now  sustained  a  severe  a.id  dangerous  blow  from  a  conspiracy  of  thrCoree 
and  ru  carora  tribes  of  Indians  [1712],  who,  resenting  a  real  or  supposed 
encroachment  on  their  hunting  lands,  formed  an  alliance  and  proS^with 
amazing  secrecy  and  guile,  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  EurapeTn  se  Ile- 
.nents  .n  iheir  neighbourhood.  A  general  attack,  in  which  a  hundred  m^^^ 
thirty-seven  of  the  colonists  of  North  Carolina  wer^  massac  ed  in  one 
ntght     gave  the  first  intelligence  of  Indian  displeasure  and  hoSy.     Han- 

fmher     tr.r'  ^°T,""'''''^  ■'^''''  '^''  ''""'^^  of  destruction  proceeded 
arther  ,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  colonists  were  able  to   keen 

)y  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,   and    by  Craven,   who  had  recentlv 
been  appointed  governor  of  this  province.     An  expedition  was  then  under 
taken  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  provinces  against  the  host^L  Indians 
who  were  defeated  with   great  slaughter,  and   compelled   to  atndon  th^ 
country.     The  assembly  of    South   Carolina    appropriated   four  thousand 

Hhf    n?'  ''T'  '^  '^''^  ''"'  '  '^"^  ^""'"S  th^coStinuanc    of  i  ,  the  as 
sembly  of  the  northern  province  was  compelled  to  issue  bills  of  credit  to  the 

amount  of  eight  thousand  pounds.     Before  a  decisive  ascendency  was  ob! 

ncelnTcV^'  Y''"'^"  ^°"^  ^'''^'"''^  '^'  ^^'^'^^^  ^-^  ftom'^tir^rov- 
nce  m  such  numbers,  that  to  prevent  its  entire  desertion,  a  law  was  enact- 
od  proh,bu,ngall  persons  from  quitting  the  territory  without  a  pas  port  from 
^he  governor.  In  cooperation  with  this  ordinance,  the  government  of  Vi^ 
gmm  issued  an  edict,  commanding  that  all  fugitives  from  Carol  na  unnro- 
J.ded  with  passports,  should   be  apprehended  and  compel  ed  To' retuT^ 

Cardina  1 V'"  '''^"c  "-''^  '''''  ''^'^^'^  ^''''^  the  vicinity  of  North 
NntTnn    '/      ^uscarora  fugit.ves  proposed,  and  were  permitted  by  the  Five 
Natons,  to  repair  their  broken  political  estate  by  engrafting  it  on^tlis  now! 
erful  confederacy  :  and  as,  in  consequence  of  a  supposition  (founded  onS- 
larity  of  language)  of  their  being  a  cognate  race  cerived  f  om  the  stockTo 
which  they  now  reannexed  themselves,  they  w.re  associated    s     ne     mem- 
ber of  the  general  union    mstead  of  being  intermingled  with  any  n  rtSu  "r 
Sr„,."/"'  ''''  confederacy  soon  after  obtained' the  name  ^^l^tl 
__Thejrojuicrs_of^^  to  sustain  occasional  ravages 

improporl/  torrned  a  his  orv  Trnrolin^    «    1   n        "  n^TP^'""]  "'•'■"""',  wl.irh  hns  been 

was  the  kin^  or  chief  of  a  dis  inct  triS    1^^^^^  'h'H-Kncd,  by  porsun.lmjr  tho  Indians  that  ho 

with  the  En|li8h  '  ^'"'"^  """'*^  '"  "'*'  Province,  and  totally  unconnected 

..3-  ^i^^oi;:;rij„.S"'=^hc:^s2?jof  ^.:;;;l:r^"'' """'  """i:r """«""-. 

».ank,  which  issued  bills  of  rrrdi  TlUV  l^^f i    7  fp"™^  Carolina  now  .stabiishcd  a  public 
Uy  the  same  asgemb  ^11°  ro  n»  o''7,  J^'^^         at  .ntornst  on  h.nded  or  p.^rsonal  security. 
South  Carolina^    no.^t."n7„'yr.",  ^r'/fi-i-aT^S'^'"''"'^  ''^  ^«  '"«  ~„  law  o'f 
'  Colden's  History  „f  the  Five  Mtions. 
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CHAP.  I.]    HUNTER  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSEMBLY  «,^ 

from  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  Without  the  actual 
experience  of  similar  calamity,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  endured  the 
contmual  apprehension  of  it;  and  their  uneasiness  derived  no  small  bcrease 
from  a  series  of  disputes  with  Governor  Hunter,  which  at  first  threaTened 
to  render  his  administration  extremely  unpopular.     This  man,  the  fSve 

the  friendship  of  sU  and  A^lLltt^^efj^  ^^'^^^^^^^ 
ners  enabled  him  to  marry  a  peeress,  by  whosi  interest  he  was  advanced  ?o 
the  dignity  of  governor  of  New  York.     In  one  of  his  first  speeches  to  the  ■ 
assembly   he  signified  to  them  a  repetition  of  the  queen's  commands    that 
hey  should  attach  an  augmented  and  permanent  salary  to  h's  oSc"    'v  t 
iTrl'l-  K  ^^°^\th«  obnoxious  purpose  of  rendering  the  governor  n 

fc't  n'd  r  r  trtTheVlC-7'^  ^'".''^j^^^^  ^^^^  actSed  "l^fy 

uy  d  tenaer  regard  to  her  colonial  subjects,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  relievi 

them  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  occasional  and  uncertain  grams  to  her 
officers  ;  and  asserting,  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  that  the  roval  vv^^h.^ 
m  this  respect  had  received  a  cheerfSl  and  grateful  compLnce?fomevt^^ 
o  her  colony  m  North  America.  The  people  of  New  York'he  rdareZ 
.lad  been  distinguished  above  all  the  other  provincials  by  an  extrlrdinan; 
neasure  of  the  queen's  bounty  and  care  ;  and  he  advised^he^ to  exS 
their  sense  of  this  grace  by  su  table  returns  "  lp=t  .«,„„  •  .  \.  ^^P^ess 
.■epea,ed  of  la,o  yfars,  siLld  pin  'cS"a.  ,S      S    TZT^t 

It  IS  necessary,  a  this  time,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  be  told  also  thnf 
gjving  money  for  the  support  of  government  and  disposing  of  it  at  'your 
p  easure,  is  the  same  with  giving  none  at  all.  Her  Majesty  i^s  the  sole  juTl 
of  the  merus  of  her  servants."  He  concluded  with  a  hint  that  they  we^e 
to  obey  and  not  argue  with  him,  by  observing,-"  If  I  have  tired  voubv 
shoTar^r  "'   Th"  "^r  — ds\y  puttin^'you  to  the  trouble  of'a'^er^ 

CO  chmet  which  tt  '"'^-  T  "^  ?''  ^^^«"§"^'  ^""P'^^  ^-"^  an  en^ 

croacliment  which  the  provincial   council   attempted  shortly  after  on    thp 

privileges  of  the  assembly,  and  which  they  supported  by  a  declaration  that 

he  assembly,  like  the  council,  existed  "  by  thi  mere  graL  of  the  c  own  " 

heS^o  UieSvotr'^  ?  '°T^^  ^'j^*?  '^''  S"^^^""'-'^  demand,  and  ad- 
ereu  to  tlieir  favorite  system  ol  providing  by  temporary  arrangements  for 

the  expenses  of  government.     To  the  doctrine  propounded  by  the  cound 

they  opposed  a  spirited  resolution,  importing  tluu  tl  e  coZilf  indeed    no 

consisting,  like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  of  a  distinct  orL  or  rank  of 

!ircTown.ttirr""'  "[?'  ''^''  ^""^^'""^  '^  thJ  m^^e^earr  ol 
tili^own^  enjoyed  its  privileges,  and  especially  it« 

inces.rose  fro.n  ar,7donc,  1,  1  Z„  t  1  n  Jm^  <ons m.u.ons  of  all  the  unchartered  prov- 
from  Now  Jersey,  in  nil  ,w  th  r  spcct  „  the  n^,  if  ';'""'"'"  "*^  "'•*'  '^'"8-  "  ^>«  »  f'^^^ti"" 
or  nla,.ns,  the  attorney  General  ilavuH.nd  nLl  1.7  "['"'"r";""'':"^  ^'■"'"  •'"'"'"  ''"""«i«^ 
to  he  sent  from  eacK  C  or  S  ?  \     '^^      '^ 

inr)rn.ed  his  MaieHtv  that  the  r  W,/  nf\,in  '  '  '  "•"'^"  '"^^y'^'-«.  liy'^r  and  Murray, 
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exclusive  control  over  the  public  money,  by  inherent  right,  derived  "  not 
from  any  commission,  letters  patent,  or  other  grant  from  the  crown,  but  from 
the  free  choice  and  election  of  the  people,  who  ought  not  to  be  divested  of 
their  property  (nor  justly  can)  without  their  consent."     Hunter,  who  was 
exceedingly  bent  on  accumulating  a  fortune,  and  was  often  reduced  to  straits 
by  the  failure  of  gambling  speculations  which  he  pursued  for  this  purpose, 
found  means  to  increase  his  emoluments  by  establishing  a  provincial  court 
of  chancery,  in  which  he   himself  presided  as  judge.     This  was  resented 
by  the  assembly  as  an  unconstitutional  act  of  power,  inferring  dangerous 
consequences  to   the  liberty  and  properties  of  the  colonists.     But  the  dis- 
sensions which  seemed  likely  to  ensue  from  these  occurrences  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  policy  of  the  governor  and  the  generosity  of  the  people, 
whose  conduct  plainly  showed   that   a  resolute  spirit  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  moderation  and  placability.     Hunter  —  prudently  lowering 
the  haughty  tone  which  he  at  first  assumed,  expressing  both  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  an  increi^sed  deference  to  the  public  will,  and  cultivating 
popularity  by  the  exercise    of  those  graceful  accomplishments  which  had 
elevated   him   from   the   obscurity   of  his  primitive  condition  —  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  harmonious  correspondence  with  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  m  rendering  himself  the  object  of  general  and  even  affectionate  regard. ^ 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  was  productive  of  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  to  all  the  American  colonies  to  which  the  sphere  of 
hostilities  extended  ;  and  the  intelligence  which  now  arrived  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  far  from  communicating  general  satisfaction.   [1713.]    Many 
of  the  colonists  united  with  the  English  Whigs  in  regarding  the  treaty,  which 
Britain  concluded  on  this  occasion  with  France  and  Spain,  as  a  treacherous 
desertion  of  the   allies,  and  of  the  purposes  she  had  pledged   herself  to 
support,  and  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  great  design  of  the  Tories  to 
counteract  the  principle  of  the  British  Revolution,  and  exalt  the  Pretender  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  demise  of  the  queen.     Some  articles  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  related  expressly  to  America.     The  conquered  settle- 
ment in  Annapolis,  with  the  relative  province  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia, 
was  ceded  to  England,  but  llie  French  were  permitted  to  retain  a  settlement 
at  Cape  Breton  ;  the  Five  Nations,  or,  as  thej  came  now  to  be  termed,  the 
Six  IVations,  were  recognized  as  the  subjects  of  England  ;  and  the  French 
and  English  governments  respectively  engaged  not  to  molest  or  interfere 
With  the  other  Indian  tribes,  claimed  as  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  crowns. 
But  the  appropriation  of  this  latter  provision,  as  well  as  the  precise  definition 
of  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Six  Nations, 
were   deferred  for  the  present  by  common  consent,  and  with  a  great  defect 
of  good  policy  on  the  part  of  England.    After  numerous  inefTectual  attempts 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  the  poet,  who  were  the  English  plen- 
ipotentiaries, to  adjust  these  important  points  with  the  ministers  of  France, 
tliey  were  professedly  remitted  to  the  adjudication  of  commissioners  to  be 
subsequently  appointed,  and  practically  reserved  as  the  subjects  of  future 
contention.     One  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  reflects  the  deepest  dis- 
honor on  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  and  illustrates  the  deplorable 
ehange  that  EngUsh  sentiment  and  opinion  had  undergone  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave-trade,  since  the  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  had  last  been  swayed 
by  a  female  sovereign.^    A  French  mercantile  corporation,  established  in 

'  W.  Hmith.     S.  Sinilh.  ~ ■ ' 

•  See  the  account  of  the  riae  of  the  slave-trade,  oTUe,  Book  I.,  Chap.  I. 
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the  year  1701,  with  the  title  of  the  Assiento  Company,  or  Royal  Company 
of  Guinea,  had  contracted  to  supply  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  Amer- 
ica with  negroes,  in  conformity  with  a  relative  treaty  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain.'  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Assiento  contract,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  transferred  from  the  French  to  the  merchants  of  England  ; 
the  king  of  Spain  granting  to  them  for  thirty  years  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  supplying  his  colonies  with  negroes  ;  and  Queen  Anne  (who  had  already 
signalized  her  patronage  of  the  slave-trade  = )  engaging  that  her  subjects 
should,  during  that  period,  transport  to  the  Spanish  Indies  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  of  what  were  called,  in  trade  language,  Indian  pieces,  by 
which  was  meant  negro  slaves,  on  certain  specified  terms,  and  at  the  rate  of 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes  a  year."  For  such  purposes,  the 
Most  Catholic  King,  as  the  Spanish  monarch  was  proud  to  style  himself,  and 
the  Dejender  of  the  Faith,  as  the  Protestant  sovereign  of  England  was  de- 
nominated, could  lay  aside  their  religious  and  political  jealousies  and  unite 
in  terms  of  commercial  amity. 

_  When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  known  in  America,  the  Indians  who  ad- 
joined and  had  so  long  harassed  the  eastern  frontiers  of  New  England,  per- 
ceiving that  they  must  no  longer  expect  assistance  from  the  French,  or  the 
Canadian  tribes  dependent  upon  France,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire,  to  propose  that  friendship  might  also  be  reestab- 
lished between  the  English  and  them,  and  that  a  conference  for  this  purpose 
should  be  holden  at  Casco.  But  Dudley  judged  it  more  accordant  with 
the  dignity  of  his  government,  that  the  Indian  delegates  should  attend  the 
English  commissioners  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  chiefs 
of  the  several  hostile  tribes  again  executed  a  formal  treaty,  wherein  they 
acknowledged  the  repeated  perfidy  they  had  committed,  besought  the  queen's 
pardon  for  their  unprovoked  rebellion,  and  engaged  to  demean  themselves  in 
future  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  [July  13, 
1713.]  The  frequent  repetition  and  no  less  frequent  breaches  of  these 
engagements  had  by  this  time  much  impaired  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  confidence  on  the  other.  Both  parties,  however,  had 
suffered  so  greatly  from  the  war,  as  to  render  a  present  deliverance  from 
its  evils  mutually  welcome  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  its  recur- 
rence, and  obviating  the  most  ordinary  occasions  of  quarrel  and  complaint, 
the  provincial  governments  prohibited  the  colonists  from  holding  private 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  undertook  to  establish  barter-houses,  where 
public  agents  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  or  superintend  all  the  com- 
mercial transactions  between  the  two  races  of  people.  Unfortunately,  this 
judicious  purpose  was  not  at  present  carried  into  effect.* 

The  war  proved  exceedingly  burdensome  to  all  the  American  provinces 
which  engaged  in  it,  and  left  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  South 
Carolina  embarrassed  with  the  debts  they  had  contracted  to  defray  the  ex- 

'  ^>  was  ontitlod,  "  Traite  fait  entrc  liUeux  rois  tris  chr&tUn  et  calholique  avcc  la  corn- 
pngnie  roya  e  de  (,uin6e  6tablie  en  France',  concernant  introduction  des  Ntigres  dang  I'Am^r- 
ique.       Holmes.  * 

3  See  the  royal  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury,  anU,  Book  VI. 
This  arrnngoment  ended  in  tlie  ruin  of  the  British  merchants  who  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  It.  It  v.-as  stipulated  that  they  should  have  leave  to  erect  a  factory  on  the  Plata, 
and  that,  m  case  of  war  between  England  and  Spain,  eighteen  months  should"  be  allowed  to 
them  for  the  removal  of  their  effects.  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  excited  by  Cardinal 
All>croiii,  when  as  yst  the  British  traders  had  made  but.  one  voyage,  their  persons  and  their 
prnpsTty  '.vr-."  ;n=tnntij  se-zed  by  the  Spanish  govornraent. 

*  fcmoUott.     W.  Smith.    Hutchinson.    Belknap. 
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pense  of  their  miliiaiy  operations.     None  of  the  other  provinces  suffered 
so  severely  as  Massachusetts  and   New  Hampshire.     It  was  ascertained, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  that,  from  the  mere  progress  of  native  in- 
crease, a  term  of  twenty-five  years  was  generally  sufficient  to  double  the 
population   of  the   North  American  colonies.     But  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  was  less  efficient  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
than  in  any  of  the  other  colonial  settlements  ;  and  in  the  year  1713,  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  contain  double   the  number  of  inhabitants  which  it  pos- 
sessed filty  years  before.     The  heavy  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  wars  which 
prevailed  durmg  that  period,  doubtless  induced  some  of  the  inhabitants  to 
transfer  their  residence  to  other  provinces  ;  but  the  actual  carnage  of  war 
appears  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  repress  the  growth  of  people.     From 
the  year  1675,  when  Philip's  War  began,  till  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
War,  m  1713,  about  six  thousand   of  the  youth  of  the   country  had  per- 
ished by  the  stroke  of  the  enemy,  or  by  distempers  contracted  in  military 
service.     From  the  frequency  and  fertility  of  marriages   in  New  England, 
nine  tenths  of  these  men,  if  they  had  been  spared  to  their  country,  would 
have  become  fathers  of  families,  and  in  the   course  of  forty  years  have 
multiplied  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 

But  the  financial  burdens  entailed  by  the  late  war  bequeathed  mischiefs 
more  durable  and  afflicting  than  the  regret  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
life.    In  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Britain,  most  of  the  colonies  adopted  the 
practice  of  mortgaging  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  raising  larger 
iiiihtary  supplies  than  immediate  taxation  could  produce  ;  and  a   copious 
issue  of  paper  money  enabled  the  provincial  governments  to  render  the  fu- 
ture tributary  to  the^  present,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  war  to  wealth 
""V/*^'  realized.     This  dangerous  practice  was  carried  to  a  great  extent 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  current  paper  money  very  soon  underwent  a 
considerable  depreciation,  and  produced  much  commercial  fraud  and  gam- 
bhng.'   Public  engagements  which  had  been  contracted,  or  at  least  enlarged, 
on  the  principle  of  evading  the  immediate  pressure  of  their  burden,  found 
no  generation  willing  fairly  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  an  increasing  reluctance  was 
naturally  created  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  tlie  interest  acquired  by  stock- 
jobbers and  knavish  speculators  in  various  delusive  expedients  by  which  the 
public  were  induced  to  temporize  with  the  evil,  and  which,  seeming  at  first 
to  palliate,  ahvays  eventually  increased  its  malignity.     The  pernicious  in- 
fluence thus  exercised  on  the  character  of  a  numerous  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itantj^  of  Massachusetts  obtained  an  unhappy  cooperation  from  the  idleness 

mi'liM^  P"''''frFcdit  paper  cirrency,"  says  l>r.  Douglass,  of  Boston,  "is  a  great  promoter  of 
military  expeditions.    1  have  observed  that  all  our  paper  inoney-inaking  assemblies  have  been 

■!!„,.    T  "    .       "'  ",'"  '••'Pf^sentatives  of  people  who,  from  incogitancy,  idleness,  and  pro- 

wnZ     h  f 'It    ^^'\  ""^'""  ^  """^^^^''y  «*'  niorlgaging  their  lands.     Lands  are  a  real,  permanent 

Tl,„c.'l,  •'   I      1        "'  '•"  •''•P".'"  "."'■•■cncy,  by  its  multiplication,  depreciates  more  and  more. 

nV!  nn  1  .i''    i"    ''*•'"'''  •"  ""i"'"""'  ^"'"c.  incrcascs,  ancf  their  debt,  in  nominal  value,  decrens- 

disLfv.,,  ,     '"'/f 'l"an'|ty  of  paper  money  is  nroportionably  in  favor  of  the  debtors,  and  to  the 

vJrJlf^fi-    •   •'^^  P"''  °^t''«'  •^°'ony-    This  is  the  wicked 

l?nnZl  fl  ""q'"to"?  paper  currency." -Douglass's  Summary.     An  American  writer  ft.r 

K  per  or  in  sense  and  genius  to  Douglass,  after  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  evils  of  a  large  emis- 
Mon  01  paper  money,  remarks,  tliat,  "  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  occasion  of  good  !o  many  ; 
LdMvfi,.  t  T"'  ""'  ^T  '"""■"  '■"""'••  ^'»'«  ''  ^««  '-Trent,  all  kinds  of  labor  ver; 
ZvpII  w  .  1  ir'-  '■'"•''•'' '. """''  '^''''■''  "^'''  *''°'"  ^""'  "*'  «'nplovinent,  and  none  were  em- 
ployed  without  h.-iving  it  m  their  power  to  obtain  ready  payment  of  their  services.     No  ngra- 

i^oor      V  V"  "  '"•"■^  extensive  operation.     The  poor  became  rich,  and  the  rich  became 

poor.  10111117    nprSfUia    VUnm     fqiinl.l    K..    ..»!. ,.„-..   I ^„    *-     J !  .!  -(       •  •        . 

.•nd  acta ity  than  on  paternal  acijuisitions."    llamsay 's  .'Imerican  Revolution.  ' 
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and  vice  which  a  mihtary  hfe  promotes  in  its  followers,  and  from  the  faction 
and  intrigue  engendered  by  Dudley's  administration. 

In  Connecticut,  the   evils   that  attended  the  progress,  and  remained  to 
be  endured  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  proved  a  great  deal  less  afflictin", 
from  the  energy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  that  was  exerted  to  counteract  them. 
The  assembly  of  this  province  had  labored  during  die  war,  by  extending 
education  and  cultivating  an  increased  strictness  in  the  practice  of  moral 
and  religious  duties,  to  resist  the  contagion  of  that  profaneness  and  impiety 
congenial  to  the  habits  and   propagated  by  the  example  of  soldiers.     To 
facilitate  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  they  were  released  from  all  public  tax- 
es ;  and  a  similar  exemption  was  extended  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
to  all  infant  towns  and  settlements,  on  condition  of  their  forthwith  erect- 
ing institutions  for  religious  education.     Voluntary  associations  were  formed 
to  animate  the  public  zeal ;  and  addresses  were  circulated  by  these  bodies, 
recommending  "  that  there  be  a  strict  inquiry  which  and  what  are  the  sins 
and  evils  that  provoke  the  just  majesty  of  Pleaven  to  walk  contrary  unto 
us  in  the  ways  of  his  providence  ;   that  thereby  all  possible  means  may  be 
used  for  our  healing  and  recovery  from  our  degeneracy,"     For  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  both  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  the  acts  of 
the  government  of  Connecticut  consisted  chiefly  of  a  series  of  pious  and 
judicious  measures  for  cherishing  religion  and  morality,  and  for  discharging 
the  public  engagements  that  had  been  contracted  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money.     The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  by  no  means  entirely  neg- 
ligent of  similar  attempts  to  elevate  and  purify  the  character  of  its  people 
A  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  pernicious  institution  of  lotter- 
ies, which  had  been  created  by  the  spirit  of  gambling,  and  was  contributing 
to  spread  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise,  was  suppressed  bv  the  assembly  of 
31assachusett3  ;  which  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  res'oring  the  primitive 
ordinances   agamst  idleness  and  immorahty,  and   enacting  that  "no  sin<-lo 
persons  of  either  sex,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  sufter^ed 
g  live  at  their  own  hand,  but  under  some  orderly  family  government." 
But  in  Connecticut,  piety  was  now  more  widely  and  warmly  prevalent  than 
in  Massachusetts  ;  and  was  happily  preserved  from  the  insidious  and  de- 
praving influence  of  domestic  faction  and  political  intrigue.     The  leading 
persons  in  Connecticut,  too,  were  distinguished  bv  the  soundness  of  their 
views  and  the  prudence  and  vigor  of   their  measures  in   relation  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  province.     A  stable  currency  they  clearly  per- 
ceived to  be  essential  alike  to   the  civil  and  the  moral  prosperity  of  every 
commonwealth.     Without  it,  the  principles  of  commutative  justice  are  un- 
Jiinged,  and  the  property  and  rights  of  the  citizens  rendered  insecure.     It 
.serves  to  guard  j  ublic  morality  by  withholdins;  numerous  temptations  to  in- 
justice, and  disabling  gamblers  and  speculators  from  perpetrating  those  frauds 
to  which  a  fluctuating  state  of  the  currency  affords  scope  and  temptation. 
An   unstable  and  depreciating  currency  is  an   engine  of  public    injustice, 
imposing  an  unfair  and  injurious  tax  on  the  sober  and  industrious  part  of 
every  community  where  it  prevails.     It  disappoints  all  men,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  salaries,  of  a  part  of  their  due  ;  and  tempts  debtors  to  defraud 
their  creditors,  by  withholding  payment  of  their  debts  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then  paying  themjvith  paper  depreciated  far^below  its  nominal  value. i 

writl'7'?  Novanglians  in  i^eneraiytheRliodoTslanders  ini;irtroiri.rr7'"snys  Dr.  McSnorran,  a 
writer  whom  we  slmll  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice,  "  are  the  only  people  on  eirth  w!.« 
Uttve  lilt  on  the  art  of  enriching  themselves  b)-  running  in  debt  " 
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It  tends  thus  to  impoverish  the  fair-dealing,  laborious,  and  useful  members 
ol  society,  for  the  benefit  of  dishonest  adventurers,  whose  gains  and  prac- 
iices  It  IS  the  interest  of  society  to  discourage  ;  and  in  these  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  ways,  proves  a  source  of  public  and  private  injustice,  and 
of  incalculable  injury  to  the  morals  of  a  people.     Sensible  of  these  truths, 
the  legislature  ol  Connecticut   acted  with  the  most  scrupulous  caution  in 
limiting  the  issues  of  their  bills  of  credit,  and  with  the  strictest  honor  and 
resolution  in  providing  funds   and  imposing  taxes  for  their  seasonable  re- 
demption.     Ihe  consequence  of  this  wise  policy  (aided   by  the  general 
addicuon  of  the  people  to  agricultural  instead  of  mercantile  pursuits)  was, 
tliat,  amidst  the  gambling  and  embarrassments  that  prevailed  in  Massachu- 
setts, Uiere  was  no  redundance  and  little  or  no  depreciation  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  m  Connecticut,  where  a  well  regulated  issue  of  paper  money 
proved  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 

Various  statutory  enactments  relative   to  the  American  colonies  were 
tramed  by  the  parent  state  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.     The  ship- 
builders of  Lnglaud  had  long  depended  for  their  chief  supplies  of  pitch  and 
tar  on  Sweden,  which,  in  the  year  1703,  was  so  blind  to  her  own  interest 
as  to  confer  a  monopoly  of  this  important  commerce  on  a  mercantile  corpo- 
ration.     1  he  sudden  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the  price  of  those  com- 
modules,  which  ensued  upon  this  measure,  suggested  to  the  English  mer- 
chants and  ministers  the  policy  of  drawing  the  national  supplies  of  them 
Irom  a  different  quarter  ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  parhanientary  slatute,^  in  1704,  for  encouraging  the  importation 
ol  naval  stores  from  the  American  plantations.     It  was  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  act,  that  the  stores  required  for  the  mercantile  shipping  and 
the  royal  navy  of  England  were  imported  from  foreign  slates,  but  might  be 
obtained  more  advantageously  from  certain  quarters  of  the  queen's  own  do- 
mmions,  and  in   particular  from   the   American   colonies,  which,  says  the 
act,      wtrt  at  first  settled,  and  are  still  maintained  and  protected,  at  a  ffreat 
expense  of  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom,  with  a  design  to  render  them  as 
useful  as  may  be  to  England,  and  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people  there 
profitable  to  themselves."     Truth  was  never  more  grossly  outraired  than  bv 
this  pretence  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  resources  of    i^ngland  in 
loundmg  and  protecting  colonies,  of  which  every   one  (except  Nevv  York) 
was   gamed   to  the  English  empire  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;   all  of  which  had  defended  themselves,  without  assistance  from 
me  parent  state  ;  and  most  of  which  were  actually  struggling  with  the  ex- 
pense and  danger  of  a  war  in  which  the  parent  state  herself  had  involved 
iliem.     Premiums  were  tendered  by  this  statute  to  all  persons  who  should" 
import  (m  vessels  manned  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of 
Navigation)   mto    England,  from  America,  masts,  tar,   hemp,   and   other 
naval  stores  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  materials  of  a  part  of  this  supply, 
the  colonists  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  ConnecJicut 
?iew  lork,  and  Nevv  Jersey  were  prohibited,  under  high  penalties,  from 
rut  nig  down   any  pitch,  pine,  or  tar  trees,  of  certain  dimensions,  growing 
wif  1  tl  "  V^'^^  appropriated   by  private  owners,  and  actually  inclosed 
f    ,l,n    T""''     ^y  "  subsequent  act  of  the  British  parliairtent,^  in  the 
)eaiJl7KSjhe_surv^ejw^  of  the  royal  woods  in  those  parts  was 

'  Hutchinson.     ^"  "    '  '       ""       ^""^^^      r^—— — 
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required  to  affix  a  mark  on  the  trees  wliich  lie  considered  fit  for  naval  pur- 
l)Oses  ;  and  all  ,)ersons,  presuming  to  cut  down  trees  so  marked,  were 
subjected  to  a  licavy  fine.  In  the  year  1707,  an  act*  was  passed  by  the 
British  parHamont  "for  encouraging  the  trode  to  North  America."  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  regulate  the  duties  payable  by  the  captors 
of  hostile  vessels  carried  into  American  ports,  and  to  confer  upon  mariners 
employed  in  merchant  ships  trading  to  any  of  the  North  American  settle- 
ments a  temporary  exemption  from  impressment  into  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy. 


nies  were 
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Affsiirs  of  Virginia  —  Passage  across  the  Appalncliian  Mountains  ascertained.  —  Affairs  of  New 
England  —  Attempt  to  subvert  tlio  New  England  Charters.  —  Indian  War  in  South  Carolina. 

—  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania—  Administration   of  Sir  William  Keith.  —  Affairs  of  Carolina 

—  Piracy  on  the  American  Coasts.  —  Theach,  or  Blackbeard,  the  Pirate.  —  Revolt  of  South 
Carolina  against  its  Proprietary  Government. —Affairs  of  New  York  — Administration  of 
Burnet.  —  South  Sea  Scheme  and  commercial  Gambling  in  Britain.  —  Affairs  of  New  Eng- 
land —  Administration  of  Shute  —  Disputes  —  and  War  with  the  Indians.  —  Massachusetts 
incurs  the  Displeasure  of  the  King  — and  receives  an  explanatory  Charter.  —  Dispute  re- 
specting fixed  Salary  between  the  Assembly  and  Royal  Governor — terminates  in  Favor  of 
the  Assembly.  —  Alfairs  of  New  York.—  Transactions  in  Carolina  —  Surrender  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Carolina  to  the  Crown. — Affairs  of  Pennsylvania.  —  British  Legislation. Bishop 

Berkeley's  Project.  . 

Virginia  and  Maryland  were  the  only  two  of  the  North  American 
provinces,  which,  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  British  Revolution 
till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  [1713],  enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from  the 
cost  and  the  spoil  of  war.  On  the  removal  of  Nicholson  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Virginia  in  1704,  this  dignity  was  conferred  as  a  sinecure  office  on 
George,  Earl  of  Orkneys,  who  enjoyed  it  for  thirty-six  years,  and  received 
forty-two  tliousand  pounds  of  salary  ^  from  a  people  who  neveronce  beheld 
him  among  them.  This"  arrangement,  notwithstanding  the  praise  which  it 
obtained  from_  some  courtly  writers  and  politicians,^  appears  discreditable 
alike  to  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  parent  state,  which  encumbered 
the  colonists  widi  the  attendant  burdens,  without  entertaining  them  with  the 
show  and  splendor,  of  aristocratical  institutions.  But  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects of  this  policy  were  counteracted  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the 
lieutenants  to  whom  the  actual  administration  of  the  government  was  confided 
by  the  English  ministry.  Edward  Nott,  the  first  of  these,  was  rendered  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  colonists  by  the  moderation  of  his  sentiments  and  the  mild- 

'  6  Anne,  Cap.  XXXVlT  ~~  

»  The  annual  salary  was  two  thousand  pounds,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
was  paid  to  the  earl  as  chief  governor,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  to  the  lieutenant-governor, 
who  was  also  appointed  by  the  crown. 

»  Sir  William  Keith,  in  particular,  who,  though  be  admits  that  worthless  and  incapable 
men  were  frequently  appomted  by  the  British  court  to  the  government  of  the  American  colo- 
n.ns  extols  the  appointment  of  Lord  Orkney,  as  a  measure  which  must  have  proved  beneficial 
to  the  Virginians,  by  rendering  a  powerful  courtier  the  advocate  of  their  interests  in  England 
But  "  I  must  own,'  says  Oldniixon,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Keith,  "  I  have  different 
sentiinenta  of  the  fitness  of  a  noblt-man  to  be  agent  for  a  colony  in  England  ;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Anicrican  colonies  have  a  natural  right  to  the  protection  of  their  mother  state 
in  all  cases,  and  do  otherwise  pay  well  for  it,  they  surely  wiH  never  stand  in  need  of  any 
oUier  mediation  than  the  jusUce  and  reason  of  tlin  thing." 
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ness  of  Iiis  manners  ;  and,  in  the  year  1710,  lio  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Alexander  Spottiswoode,  a  Scottish  gentleiiiun  of  uprigiit  and  honorable 
character,  who  had  already  distinguished  hiiust-lf  by  his  attainments  in  sci- 
ence and  iiis  military  valor  and  skill,  and  who  now  acquired  additional  celeb- 
rity  by  the  ardor  of  his  exertions  and  the  genius  and  compass  of  his  views 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  Virginia,  and  the  enlargement  and 
security  ol  the  Untisli  empire  in  America.  lie  applied  Jiis  mathematical 
knowledge  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  other  works  of  public  utility  and 
convenience  ;  he  promoted  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Indians, 
and  introduced  the  most  judicious  regulations  of  the  Indian  trade. 

Outstripping  the  sagacity  of  all  the  contemporary  politicians  of  Britain, 
Spottiswoode  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  penetrated  the  great  de- 
sign of  France  for  uniting  her  scattered   settlements  in   America,   which, 
though  explicitly  unfolded  at  a  later  period,  was  still,  and  continued  for  many 
years  after  to  be,  disguised  from  general  perception  by  the  insignificance  of 
Its  initial  operations.     His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  means  of  ex- 
tending the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  intercept  the  communi- 
cation of  the  French  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi.    For  diis  purpose 
it  was   necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  explore  a  practicable  route  over 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  — an  object  which  had  formerly  engaged  the 
consideration,  but  baffled  the  exertions,  of  Sir  William  Berkeley.     The 
French  alone  were  acquainted  witii  the  geography  and  resources  of  the  re- 
gions beyond  those  mountains ;  and  they  made  it  a  capital  maxim  of  their 
American  policy  that  this  knowledge  should  be  carefully  withheld  from  the 
i.nghsh,  who  had  no  farther  acquaintance  with  the  country  than  what  they 
derived  from  the  imperfect  reports  of  a  few  straggling  travellers  and  erratic 
savages.     It  had  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion  with  the  Virginians,  that  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  their  progress  was  interposed  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  whose  rugged  and  desolate  heights  were  trodden  only  by  the 
woll,  the  bear,  the   panther,  and  the  Indians.     Animated,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  Governor  Spottiswoode,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  consented  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  an  expedition,  which  he  oflered  personally  to  lead,  for 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  over  this   long  respected  barrier  ;  and  which, 
being  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons 
m  the  province,  who  desired  to  partake  the  peril  and  honor  of  die  attempt, 
was  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  parade  and  solemnity.     The  enterprise 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  a  passage  across  the  Appalachian  ridge  ascer- 
tained [1714]  ;  and  an  increasing  scope  of  British  colonization  suggested 
by  a  view  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  region  of  which  the  barrier  was  thus 
surmounted,  and  which,  a*  it  was  beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the  colonists 
Irom  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  appeared  to  stretch  on  every  side  to  an 
immeasurable  distance. 

When  the  public  solicitude,  which  had  been  strongly  excited  by  the 
supposed  danger  and  diffici-'  /  of  the  expedition,  was  dispelled  by  the  safe 
return  of  the  adventurers,  with  the  tidings  of  their  successful  achievement, 
Spottiswoode  was  hailed  by  the  Virginians  with  acclamations  of  gratefui, 
and,  indeed,  hyperbolical  praise,  which  exalted  him  to  an  approach  to  the 
glory  of  Hannibal.  His  genius,  however,  was  most  conspicuously  displayed 
m  a  project  of  which  the  honor  was  greater  than  the  success.  '  The  passage 
ol  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the  ter- 
ritory beyond  them,  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  anticipatinc  and  defeating 
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the  latent  purposes  of  aggrandizement  which  he  discerned  in  the  colonial 
enterprises  of  the  French;  and  in  a  memorial  to  the  British  government, 
he  predicted  the  course  of  operations,  by  which  the  system  of  the  rival 
power,  unless  seasonably  counteracted,  would  be  progressively  developed  ; 
and  strongly,  but  vainly,  suggested  the  precautionary  measure  of  construct- 
ing a  chain  of  forts  along  a  line  and  in  positions  which  he  himself  had 
examined  with  the  eye  of  a  skilful  engineer.  His  conjectures  were  sub- 
sequently verified  ;  and  the  event  more  fully  demonstrated  his  sagacity  than 
if  readier  credit  had  been  given  to  it.  No  better  success  attended  the  coun- 
sels he  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  British  government  to  adopt  the  prudent 
and  liberal  policy  of  indemnifying  the  Virginians  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Appalachian  expedition,  —  a  policy  which  the  parent  state  might  have 
plainly  perceived  to  be  essential  to  her  dignity  and  her  consideration  with 
the  colonists,  and  which  she  could  not  neglect  without  suggesting  to  them 
the  idea  of  distinct  and  separate  interests.  With  less  wisdom,  Spottiswoode 
himself  established  a  temporary  order  of  knighthood  in  Virginia,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Tramontane  Order,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe." Each  of  the  knights  was  enlided  to  wear  a  golden  horseshoe  on 
his  breast,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  having  surmounted  the  Appalachian 
ridge.  For  many  years  after  the  expedition,  this  province  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  a  steady,  but  silent  and  monotonous,  course  of  increasing  cultui  n 
and  population,  —  so  barren  of  remarkable  incident,  and  so  totally  destitute 
of  the  irradiation  of  literature,  that  an  ingenious  historian  has  termed  this 
the  Dark  Age  of  Virginia.  ^  During  this  mute,  inglorious  interval,  however, 
the  foundations  of  national  strength  and  greatness  were  securely  laid  ;  and 
a  generation  of  statesmen,  orators,  patriots,  and  heroes  begotten. 

The  accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  British  throne  excited  very  little 
interest  in  any  of  the  North  American  provinces,  except  New  England, 
where  it  was  joyfully  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  revolutionary  principles  over 
the  views  and  designs  which  the  Tories  had  entertained,  and  hoped  to  ac- 
complish on  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
English  friends  of  Governor  Dudley  were  deprived  of  their  interest  at  court, 
and  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was  shortly  after 
withdrawn  from  his  hands,  and  conferred  on  Colonel  Burgess,  as  a  recom- 
pense of  this  officer's  services  in  the  late  continental  campaigns  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  [1715.]  This  intelligence  was  wholly  unexpected  by  Dudley, 
who  had  lately  gained  a  considerable  accession  to  his  provincial  partisans  ; 
but  it  announced  a  fall  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  rise  again  ;  and 
calmly  resigning  himself  to  the  final  farewell  of  ambition,  hope,  and  political 
fortune,  he  withdrew  for  ever  from  public  life  ;  bequeathing  to  his  country 
a  long  continuance  of  party  rage  and  cabal  ;  and  having  excited  a  vehement 
jealousy  of  British  prerogative,  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  connection  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  the  parent  state.  The  last  official  acts  which  ter- 
minated his  administration  seemed  to  denote  an  extinction  in  his  own  bosom 
of  the  interests  and  animosities  which  he  had  hitherto  cherished,  and  graced 
his  political  demise  with  an  unwonted  show  of  forgiving  mildness  and  liber- 

'  Oldrnixon.  Carver's  l^nvels  in  J^orth  Ammen.  VVvrtne.  Burk.  Campbell.  The  his- 
torian of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  alluding  to  a  particular  era,  ascrilies  to 
it  "  the  rare  ndvantnsrp,  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  history  ;  which  is,  indeed,  litlln 
nioro  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind."  Gibbon.  This 
is  a  just  enough  view  of  the  actuality,  but  not  of  tlie  capability,  of  history.  Every  social  scene 
presents  n  sipectacio  snci  nioYcmcnt  which  irenius  juid  o'jortunity  ini''!it  intGrcst!n'''lv  '^ortrs". 
It  is  easier  to  paint  a  hilly  than  a  flat  landscape. 
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ahty.i     Sir  William  Aslmrst  and  Jereniiuh  Duramer,  the  ogcnts  for  the 
province  at  I.ondon,  conceived  somehow  nn  apprehension  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  IJ.irgcss  would  prove  unacccpiabie  lo  the  colonists  ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  Jonathan  Holcher,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  oi  Massachusetts,  who 
was  in  hngland  at  the  tune,  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  resien  his 
pretensions  in  favor  of  another  individual.     JJurgess,  in  consideration  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  Belcher 
and  Dummer,  consented  to  gratify  their  wish  ;  and  the  otlico,  thus  again 
vacated,  was  conferred  on  Colonel  8hute,  who,  in  addition  to  the  reputation 
of  principles  friendly  to  hberty,  an<l  of  a  humane  and  generous  temper, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with  that  party  iii  England  which 
was  most  esteemed  by  the  colonists,  and  formed  their  chief  engine  of  in- 
fluence at  the  British  court.     He  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  long  dis- 
tmguished  among  the  dissenters  from  the  established  cliuirh ;  and  his  broth- 
er, alterwards  Lord  Barrington,  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  parliament 
and  a  leading  supporter  of  what  was  termed  the  Dmentinir  interest  in  Kne- 
Jand.     hhute  had  served  with  distinction  under  the  ]Juke  of  Marlboroudi 
in  Germany  ;  and  tiie  address  with  which  his  arrival  at  ]}oslon  was  greeted 
by  the  provincial   assembly  contained  a  flattering  allusion  to  the  honorable 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.      TraiKiuillitv 
and  harmony  attended  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 

JJut  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  colonists  of  iNew  England  beheld  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,  and  which  a  wise  policy 
might  have  improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  parent  state,  was  soon  di- 
minished by  measures  which  demonstrated  to  them  that  their  liberties  were 
no  dearer  to  the  new  dynasty  than  they  had  been  to  the  old.     ]n  the  very 
hrst  year  of  the  king  s  reign,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  British  parlia- 
ment lor  abolishing  all  the  charters  of  the  various  provinces  of  New  Endand 
Connecticut,  on  this  occasion,  distinguished  herself  by  her  exertions  in  the 
common  cause.     Her  alarm  was  increased   by  the  cooperation  which  the 
enemies  of  American  liberty  received  from  the  descendant  of  the  Winthrons 
who  was  discontented,  because  an  lionorable  reputation  was  the  sole  reward 
ol  the  patriotic  virtue  of  his  ancestors.     But  his  defection  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Governor  Saltonstall, 
who,  enjoying  a  large  pecuniary  credit  in  England,  cheerfully  transferred 
the  command  of  It  to  the  province  and  its  English  agent,  and  risked  all 
his  fortune  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Dummer,  the  provincial  agent,  was  instructed  to  employ  every  possible 
engine  of  influence  to  defeat  the  bill,  and  to  spare  no  expensi  for  this 
^l^.^V'  ,  !  J^'f  ^''°  employed  to  compose  and  publish  a  Defence  of  the 
iTn'.f  "£?»•  ,?7 '.  ?"^,' ^"'^S  an  accomplished  and  ingenious  man, 
he  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself 
and  satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  He  maintained  that  the  colonists  of 
rZ  .aT\  ^y  \^^  ''^"Sers  and  difficulties  they  had  braved  and  sur- 
Zl  1  K^  ^"'?':g^'".«"t  of  the  British  empire  and  commerce,  had 
fZVr  r     consideration  to  the  parent  state  for  all  the  benefits  that  her 

a  fnXn  ?r.r'^  '  '-^'-  ?"'"  ^.'""^''^  '"""'^''''^    «°'^'y  "<■  »''o   privileges 
attached  to  the  provincial  constitutions;  for  the  property  of  the  soil  had 

to  whom    f 'f      !  the  colonists  themselves  from  the  iboHginal  inhabitants, 
to_whorn^^^         England,  it  rightfully  belonged  ;  and  Lnce,  to  abolish 

Bia  pro.ca  „  .^a.vUa  patron  ana  iiberal  bcnefuctor  of  Harvard  Coikge.  s.u.iar, 
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the  provincial  constitutions  was  to  defraud  the  colonists  of  oil  the  stipulated 
rowaril  that  thoy  had  earned  from  the  parent  state,  and  accepted  in  reh- 
ance  on  her  honor  and  justice.  He  derided  the  supposed  expediency  of 
guarding  against  the  indupenfleuce  of  the  colonies  ;  protesting  that  a  father 
might  as  rationally  propose  to  plant  a  guard  of  soldiers  around  his  new- 
born child,  to  prevent  the  infant  from  sallying  from  its  cradle  to  cut  his 
throat ;  and  that,  besides  the  feebleness  of  their  estate,  the  several  colonies 
were  so  much  estranged  from  each  other  by  religious  and  political  distinc- 
tions, that  it  was  impossible  they  should  ever  unite  in  an  enterprise  of  so 
much  magnitude  and  danger  as  opposition  to  (Jreat  Britain. i  By  the  co- 
gency of  these  arguments,  and  the  powerful  support  which  the  colonial 
cause  received  from  the  English  Dissenters,  the  promoters  of  the  bill  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  withdraw  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  of 
inoro  elFoctual  tendency  to  foster  in  America  the  growth  of  sentiments  and 
ideas  unfavorable  to  British  su|)remacy,  than  the  prosecution  and  the  fail- 
ure of  such  projects  ;  which  lelt  the  colonists  in  possession  of  the  animating 
impulse  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  taught  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
regard  it  as  a  benefit  they  had  preserved  by  resistance  to  the  wishes  and 
pretensions  of  the  parent  state.  Disputes  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  adjusted, 
nave  a  procreative  faculty,  and  invariably  leave  behind  them  a  quarrelsome 
posterity  of  jealousies  and  discontents. 

^GW  Hampshire,  not  possessing  a  charter,  had  been  no  farther  interested 
in  the  attempt  which  was  thus  defeated,  than  as  it  betokened  the  encroach- 
ing policy  of  the  British  govenmient  and  the  general  insecurity  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  But  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  opposition  was  now  provoked 
in  this  province  by  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  was  appointed  the 
deputy  of  Colonel  Shute.  George  Vaughan,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most 
jiopular  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  employed 
for  some  time  as  the  provincial  agent  at  London,  where  he  forsook  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  and  <  MJiivated  the  favor  of  the  court,  by  sug- 
gesting measures  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  the  royal  authority.  In 
a  memorial  which  he  presented  to  the  king  and  ministry,  he  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  land-tax  of  Great  Britain  to  ^few  England  ;  and, 
proposing  that  a  receiver  of  this  tribute  should  fortliwith  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  devised  an  office  which  he  probably  hoped  would  be  conferred 
on  himself.  His  counsel  was  not  embraced  ;  but  his  subserviency  was  re- 
warded by  the  royal  appointment  of  deputy-governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
Here  the  peremptory  style  in  which  he  admonished  the  assembly  to  es- 
tablish a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown  excited  general  disgust  and  im- 
patience, which  he  increased  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  suspending  coun- 
sellors  and  dissolving  assemblies.^     Happily  for  the  peace  of  the  province, 

p',"  ',!  '^./V'^  *'•''  ""eRson  I  linvo  often  wondered  to  hear  some  great  men  proresa  their  belief 
Dl  the  teamblencss  of  it,  and  t'.e  probability  of  its  some  time  or  other  actually  coming  to  pasM, 
who  yet  with  the  same  breath  advise  that  all  the  governments  on  the  continent  be  formed 
mto  one,  by  being  brought  under  one  viceroy  and  into  one  asscmblv.  For,  surely,  if  we  in 
earnest  believed  that  there  was,  or  would  be  hereafter,  a  disposition 'in  the  provinces  to  rebel 
and  declare  themselves  independent,  it  would  bo  good  policy  to  keep  them  disunited ;  be- 
oauso,  it  It  were  possible  that  they  could  contrive  so  wild  and  rash  an  undertaking,  yet  they 
would  not  bo  hardy  enough  to  put  it  in  execuUdh,  unless  they  could  first  strenethen  them- 
selves  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the  parts."    Dummer's  Deferue  of  the  JVeic  Enslavd  Charters. 
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h.s  administration  was  but  shortlived.  Prompted  by  vaulting  ambition  and 
insolent  confidence  he  attempted  to  restrict  the  control  which  Shute  was 
entitled  <o  exercise  by  his  superior  command;  and  asserted  his  own  rival 
l)retens.ons  m  a  style  so  impetuous  and  disrespectful,  that  Shute  was 
provoked  to  suspend  h.m  from  his  office.  Vaughan  then  found  that  he  had 
presumed  too  far  on  the  support  of  the  British  court.  The  justice  of  the 
case,  and  the  stronger  interest  of  Shute,  caused  him  to  be  divested  of  his 
Ill-earned  dignity  which  was  conferred  on  John  Wentworth,  a  wcalthv  and 
respectable  inhabitant  of  New  Hampshire.  The  spirit  that  w^s  2  "  - 
cited  in  this  province  was  probably  the  cause  why  Shute  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain, like  his  predecessor,  a  fixed  salary  from  its  assembly.' 

Ihe  province  of  South  Carolina  was  this  year  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
rum  by  an  extensive  conspiracy  of  Indian  tribes,  which  exploded  i     a  fu- 
rious and  form.dabe   war  [1715],  inflicting   a  bloody  retribution  of   the 
wrongs  that  the  Indian  race  sustained  heretofore  from  the  planters  of  Car- 
olina.    I  he  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Yamassees    who  possessed 
a    arge  territory  adjacent  to  Port  Royal  Island,  stretching  along  the  north- 
east  side  of  Savannah  River,  were  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  con- 
spiracy.    By  the  Carolinians  this  tribe  had  long  been  regarded  as  friends 
and  allies  ;  they  admitted  English  traders  to  reside  in  their'towns    a  sisted 
the  military  enterprises  of  the  colonists,  and  displayed  a  fierce  and  bveterlte 
enmity  towards  the  Spaniards.      For  many  ^ears  they  were  accustomed 
o  make   incursions  into  the  Spanish  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^r- 
rmg  with    heir  own  Indian  enemies  in  that  region.     In  theirSeturn  from 
hese  southern  expeditions,  it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  them    to  lurk 
who,^  r        '""^f  Augustine,  till  they  surprised  some  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  their  towns,  and  put  to  death  with 
the  most  barbarous  and  excruciating  tortures.      To  prevent  such  atrocities 
Ch  P"i  committed  and  endured  by  human  beings,  the   legislature   of 
South  Carolina  passed  a  lavv  offering  a  reward  of  five  pounds  for  every 

Charleston.  The  Yamassees,  tempted  by  this  reward,  sacrificed  cruelty 
n  Z'T'  '  °y  various  occasions  delivered  up  their  Spanish  captives 
to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Charles  Craven,  who  now  held  this 
office  was  distmgmshed  alike  by  humanity  and  valor.  He  invariably  sen 
back  the  ransomed  prisoners  to  Augustine,  charging  the  governor  of  this 
see""B';i^  '^''  expenses  of  their  passage  and  The'rewarS  to  the  Yama  ! 
sees.  But  this  practice,  while  it  illustrated  English  humanity,  begot  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  Indians  and  their  ancient  enemies,  of  which  the  issue 
was  injurious  m  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  Carolina,  and  not  less 

"  amont  tho  V°    ^P'"?^  ''T'  '"^  F'^^'^"^'^"     '^'''^   Carolinian   trLler 
1771  ,  -I  ^""''\''''^  ^'^i  «t^^"'«d  for  some  time  past,  that  the  chiefs 

from       in.     7     ■  """'"''t'  ^''"^'r'  J"""'"">'^  ^«  Augustine,  and  returned 
trom  it,  not  with  prisoners,  but  with  presents. 

si^onmry  ot  state,  ttiia  commission  is  countoro  wned  by  a  name  nr'Jj-ii!— !  -  J -■     5-     7 

01  iiDerty  aiid  iitcrature."    Belknap.  ""o"^-"  ^Y  a  name  pnTM\iln,\j  ucor  lo  mc  iricnda 
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It  was  obvious  that  pacific  relations  were  formed  by  the  Yamassees 
with  their  enemies,  without  any  communication  of  this  important  event  to 
the  governor  of  Carolina  ;  and  at  length  some  of  the  Indians  were  heard  to 
boast  that  they  had  dined  at  the  table  of  the  governor  of  Augustine,  that 
they  had  washed  his  face,  in  token  of  intimate  friendship,  and  that  they  now 
considered  him  their  king.  As  this  was  an  honorary  title  which  they 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  transference  of  it 
to  the  commander  of  a  rival  settlement  ought  reasonably  to  have  excited 
more  attention  and  suspicion  than  it  appears  to  have  done.  From  the  jeal- 
ous rivalry  that  subsisted  between  the  two  European  races,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  Indians  should  cleave  to  the  one,  without  falling  ofF  from  the 
other.  But  the  English,  at  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  and  remembering 
their  recent  claims  on  Spanish  benevolence,  regarded  with  indifference  the 
close  connection  that  was  formed  between  their  rivals  and  an  apostate  ally, 
of  whose  ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposition  they  had  received  number- 
less proofs.  A  short  time  before  the  security  of  the  Carolinians  was  fatally 
dispelled,  a  Scotch  Highlander,  named  Eraser,  who  traded  among  the 
Yamassees,  was  visited  by  Sanute,  one  of  u.ese  people,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  solemn  covenant  of  friendship,  refreshed,  on  various  occa- 
sions, by  mutual  gifts  and  tokens  of  esteem.  To  Eraser's  wife,  a  beautiful 
woman,  whom  Sanute  had  recently  admitted  into  the  covenant  by  the  cere- 
mony of  washing  her  face,  he  communicated  the  warning  intelligence  that 
Spam  had  completely  supplanted  England  in  the  friendly  regards  of  the 
Yamassees,  who  now  acknowledged  the  swav  and  the  faith  of  the  governor 
of  Augustine  ;  that  they  had  learned  to  account  the  English  a  race  of  hell- 
doomed  heretics,  and  were  apprehensive  of  sharing  their  spiritual  perdition 

•  ?T  J  '^^  ^"^^'"  ^^^"^  *°  ''^^  ^^y  ^°"S^^  '"  ^he  country  ;  that  the  Span- 
iards had  confederated  with  the  Yamassees,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and 
many  other  Indian  nations,  to  wage  a  terrible  war  with  the  colonists  of  Car- 
ohna  ;  and  that  they  waited  only  the  return  of  the  bloody  stick^  from  the 
Creeks  as  the  signal  for  its  commencement.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his 
debt  of  friendship  by  counselling  Eraser  and  his  wife  to  fly  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  ;  offering  them  the  use  of  his  own  boat  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  withal  assur  ng  them,  that,  if  they  were  determined  to  remain,  he  himself, 
at  the  approach.ng  crisis,  would  claim  from  his  countrymen  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  their  executioner,  and  would  despatch  them  with  his  tomahawk, 
m  order  to  prevent  them  from  expiring  in  tortures. 

The  imputation  of  such  designs  to  the  Spaniards  induced  Eraser  at  first 
to  distrust  the  whole  story  ;  but,  infected  at  last  with  the  terrors  that  alarm- 
ed Ins  wife,  he  collected  his  goods  in  haste,  and  took  shelter  in  Charleston. 
Whether  from  his  doubts,  or  from  the  hurry  of  his  flight,  he  foolishly  or 
selfishly  neglected  to  propagate  the  warning  he  had  himself  received  ;  and 
no  precautions  were  taken  by  his  fellow-traders  to  avoid  or  repel  the  im- 
pending blow.  But  about  a  week  afterwards,  Captain  Nairn,  the  provincial 
agent  tor  Indian  affairs,  who  resided  along  with  several  Carolinian  traders 
at  1  ocotaligo,  the  largest  town  of  the  Yamassees,  was  startled  by  observing 
an  unusual  gloom  on  the  savage  countenances  of  these  people,  accompanied 
with  a  demeanour  that  indicated  at  once  constraint  and  agitation  of  spirit. 
*--^'^'^°5''"S  e^lJro"i^se  moodyjyniptoms,  Nairn  and  a  deputation  of  the 

the  hSiEh  ^oi,3  'i"  f"""  ""*  "■"'"  ^''°"8'y  impressod"FVa8er7from  its  resemblaTH^o 
lion  to  station.  '=''™""'""'^  °*^  Bummoning  clansmen  to  war  by  sending  the  fiery  cross  from  sta 
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traders  repaired  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  begged  to  know  the  cause  of 
the,r  uneasiness  ;  assuring  them,  that,  if  they  had  sustained  injury  from  any 
of  the  people  of  Carohna,  they  had  only  to  demand,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress  and  satisfaction.     The  chiefs  replied,  that  they  had  no  comS 
whatever  to  make,  but  were  busied  in  preparation  for  I  great  hunt  Se  nex 
mornmg  ;  and  the  traders,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  fhis  enigmatical  ex 
pression,  retired  at  mght  to  their  unguarded  huts,  and  resigned^remselves 
to  a  sleep  from  which  many  of  them  were  nev^r  to  awaken.     Th^  next 

iTaS  W^rS^    °^-^"^'  ^^"  ^"^^^^  '"''  ^^^«-ded  on  aU  sides  ;  and 
Itht      •         ^V""^  "'"^^^  P^""'""'  ^^^'^  massacred  in  Pocotaligo  and  the 
neighbouring  settlements.     A  captain  of  militia,  escaping  to  Port  Roval 
communicated  the  alarm  to  this  small  town  ;  and  an  ESglish  vesse  haDDen- 
ing  seasonably  to  enter  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  ruslL  pre   ptaS^n 

destll  '' A°f'  '''^°S  ^°f  Charleston,  were  narro'wly  snatched  from 
destruction  A  few  other  planters  and  their  families  on  the  island,  nm 
havmg  received  timely  notice  of  the  danger,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages 

fioSs'nTX  •   '"^''  ""^'^  '''"'  '^'""^'"S  ^^''^^  «1°"S  the  soutltrn 

liont  ers  of  the  province,  numerous  parties  detached  by  other  tribes  were 
penetrating  into  the  settlements  on  the  northern  borders  ;  for  eve  y  sava.e 
S  ^Tp^,^°7^^  t°  9^Pf  Fear  had  miited  in  the  hostile  ;.onfedera Jy.  The 
safety  of  Charleston  itself  seemed  precarious  ;  and  the  whole  province  was 

Aet  d's?Jf '?h  '^'''^''  r  '^^'''^  5^  '^'  '•"™°^'  °^  --  «"d  m^assacre.    In 
the  midst  of  the  general  pamc,  and  though  the  muster-roll  of  the  capital 
enumerated,  it  is  said,  little  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  men  fit  to  bea 
arms.  Governor  Craven  resolved  at  once  to  make  head  against  the  enemy 
He  proclaimed  martial  law  ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  preventX 

S  oCd"  °^  ^"^^'  '^''  S'^^"  ^^  ^"^^^^^^"^  ^«  '^'  Common'  defence! 
and  obtained  an  act  of  assembly  empowering  him  to  impress  men,  and  seize 

arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  to  arm  tru  ?y 
?oT!n;  r^  *°.  ^'  ---ryf.^  that  might  be  requisite  to  brii'ig  the  TtruS 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue.  Agents  were  sent  to  England  to  sofck 
sSv  e"p:i;seT^  T^  were  stamped  for  the  pay  of  the  army  an'd  other  nets- 
sary  expenses.    The  apphcation  to  England  proved  ineffectual  ;  neither  aid 

o  sustam  the  war,  nor  supplies  to  repair  its^avage,  being  afforded  by  the 
selfish  proprietaries  of  Carolina.  Yet,  in  this  hour  of  needfthe  people  were 
no  le  entirely  destitute  of  friendly  support.  North  Carolina  r!;>w  shoT'ed 
v^  rT  W?"'' ?  '°  ['P'^  "^'^  seasonable  succour  which  she  obtained  tliree 
frnnn,  tfr      "?  ^'""  ''"'"^{V^P.^^^^e,  and  promptly  despatched  a  body  of 

roops  to  her  assistance.     A  liberal  contribution  of  arms  and  ammunition 

was  also  furnished  to  South  Carolina  by  the  States  of  New  England 

■nrnirnl  .   '^^   '''?'^''''   1^^°  ^^?"*^^^  ^''°"^  '^'^  "orthern  quarter  of   the 

Camain  RoT^  "^"T^"^  "  'f^''''''''  ^^°"^  ^'^'y^^^'  from  Charleston! 

tack  hi      r';  'f\'  P'''^  f  1?T^"'^^'  ''""'^'y^  ^-^^  despatched  to  at! 

Lii  l^"    •^"^'  ^'■"'^'VS    °  ^^'^  information  of  an  Indian  guide,  who  be- 

Ind  s?aiS  wiiir'^  '"  Tr?-^  °^  ^^^^  ^"^'"3^'  ^^"«  ^^^'^^  ^««  circumvented 
and  slam  with  several  of  his  men  ;  and  the  rest  were  compelled  to  retrea 

Soosecio^k    ^h'"°P  °^  four  hundred  Indians  now  pen^etrated  as     r  a 

mn^f.f  t.       '  i''^"'^-  i^'^Ty  °^  '^'^  ^^^''"•st^  «"d  forty  negroes  had  sur- 

Snost      B'"Hr'\'  ^TT'^'.'^^r^  seemed  deteLinld  to  maintain 

cSuCon.  I!t;!;H't-"i'i!!l  ^^  .«-!  «"-k,  they  rashly  agreed  to  a 

,  ..._i,.j  u.^  ^u^uif  ruadijy  icnderea,  una  Uien  violated  without 
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scruple,  by  the  prompt  assassination  or  lingering  torture  of  all  the  pris- 
oners, whom  their  assurance  of  safety  induced  to  submit.  The  Indians 
now  advanced  still  nearer  to  Charleston  ;  but  their  treachery  and  cruelty 
had  roused  the  energy  of  despair,  and  eradicated  all  notions  of  treaty  or 
surrender ;  and  after  some  sharp  encounters,  the  invaders  in  this  quarter 
were  finally  repulsed  by  the  provincial  mihtia  and  their  allies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Yamassees,  and  the  tribes  united  with  their  forces, 
spread  destruction  through  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Stono.    Governor  Craven,  dispersing  in  his  march  the  straggling  par- 
ties of  this  wily  foe,  advanced  with  cautious  steps  lo  Saltcatchers,  where 
they  had  pitched  their  principal  camp  in  a  situation  which  was  well  adapted 
to  their  pecuhar  style  of  warfare,  by  enabling  them  to  shelter  their  troops 
behind  trees  and  bushes.     Here  was  fought  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle, 
in  which  the  Indians,  animating  their  fury  by  the  terrific  sound  of  the  war- 
whoop,  successively  attacked,  retreated,  and  again  returned  to  the  charge. 
Craven,  undismayed  by  their  ferocious  rage,  and  supported  by  the  steady 
intrepidity  of  his  people,  succeeded  in  totally  vanquishing  their  force  ;  drove 
them  from  their  position,  pursued  them  across  Savannah  River,  and  finally 
expelled  them  from  the  territory  of  South  Carolina.     This  victory  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  which  occasioned  a  vast  destruction  of  property,  and  tho 
slaughter  of  at  least  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Yamassees,  expelled  from  their  own  proper  territories,  retired  to  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Florida,  where  they  were  received  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  friendship  and  hospitality  ;» which  convinced  the  Carolin- 
ians of  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  recent  war,  though  they  were  unable 
to  tax  her  with  any  overt  act  of  hostile  interposition.     Two  statutes  were 
subsequently  framed  by  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  appropriating  the 
lands  that  were  gained  by  conquest  from  the  Yamassees  to  the  use  of  such 
British  subjects  as  would  adventure  to  occupy  them.     Relying  on  this  as- 
surance, a  troop  of  five  hundred  men  from  Ireland  transported  themselves 
to  Carolina  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  lands,  when,  to 
their  entire  ruin,  and  with  the  most  audacious  disregard  of  the  provincial 
faith  and  interest,  the  proprietaries  caused  the  whole  district  to  be  surveyed 
and  partitioned  into  domains  reserved  for  their  own  private  advantage.    They 
reaped,  indeed,  no  actual  benefit  from  the  appropriation  of  lands  which  there 
were  no  tenants  to  cultivate  ;   but,  unfortunately,  it  was  the  unoffending 
colonists  who  were  the  chief  sufferers  by  this  act  of  selfish  injustice.     The 
old  settlers,  losing  the  protection  they  had  hoped  to  derive  from  the  new 
comers,  deserted  their  plantations,  and  again  left  the  frontiers  of  the  prov- 
mce  exposed  to  the  enemy  ;  while  the  deceived  and  disappointed  Irish  emi- 
grants either  miserably  perished,  or  retired  to  the  northern  colonies.^ 

Pennsylvania,  meanwhile,  blessed  with  liberty,  prosperity,  and  a  total 
exemption  from  the  flames  of  war,  and  chiefly  colonized  by  a  race  of 
men  distinguished  by  the  sobriety  of  their  manners  and  the  moderation  of 
their  sentiments  and  views,  seemed  to  possess  all  tho  elements  of  national 
contentment.  [1716.]  Yet  even  this  fortunate  scene  was  not  entirely  un- 
visited  by  the  bitter  waters  of  strife  and  spleen  ;  and  in  the  present  year 
an  address  to  Governor  Gookin  by  the  assembly,  of  which  a  majority  still 

^oLi'"^''"  ^y^'omson.  Duininer'8  De/in«  of  the  JVeic  England  Charters.  Hewit  is  a  moi.t 
perplexing  writer.  A  phrase  of  continual  rocurmiK^n  with  him  io  ".ihr.i5»  »Ki=  ♦:.«.,  "_.».» 
iii««iiiiig  of  whicii  he  feaves  to  the  conjecture  of  readers  and  the  laborious'lnvestVifation'of 
scholars,  as  he  scarcely  ever  particularizes  a  date. 
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fontinued  to  bo  Quakers,  after  a  prolix  detail  of  their  petty  grievances, 
concluded  with  the  preposterous  lamentation  that  they  were  debarred  from 
participation  in  the  happiness  which  was  so  plentifully  enjoyed  by  the  other 
American  colonies.    There  was,  indeed,  one  subject  of  just  complaint  which 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  shared  with  their  brethren  in  New  Jersey.    In 
both  these  States,  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker  had  been  accepted  by  the 
provincial  tribimal  as  equivalent  to  an  oath,  till  the  year  1705,  when  this 
privilege  was  withdrawn  by  Queen  Anne,  and  Quaker  testimony  excluded 
(except  by  mevitable  connivance)  from  the  courts  of  justice,  till  the  year 
1725,  when  the  British  government,  after  numerous  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, consented  to  the  revival  of  the  original  regulation. ^     This  serious 
grievance,  however,  produced  no  abatement  of  Quaker  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
which  was  attested  by  frequent  expressions  of  dutiful  homage,  and  particu- 
larly, m  the  present  year,  by  an  address  of  cordial  con'gratulation  on  the 
suppression  of  "the  unnatural  rebellion"  which,  in  1715,  broke  forth  in 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.     But  no  share  of  the  reverence  enter- 
tained for  the  king  was  extended  to  the  provincial  governor  ;  against  whom 
every  cause  of  complaint,  however  trivial  or  inapplicable,  served  to  minister 
occasion  of  ill-humor  and  obloquy.     The  high  repute  of  the  province,'  as 
a  scene  of  ease,  abundance,  and  well  rewarded  industry,  had  latterly  at- 
tracted  increasing  numbers  of  settlers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Quaker 
])ersuasion  ;   some  of  whom  were  persons  of  very  loose  morals,  and  all 
of  whom  were  averse  to  the  policy  by  which  the  Quakers  interwove  their 
own  sectarian  usages  and  principles  into  the  fabric  of  the  general  provincial 
law.     Gookin,  who  was  neither  a  votary  of  the  principles  nor  a  courtier 
of  the  especial  favor  of  the  Quakers,  was  suspected  by  them  of  inclining 
to  their  rivals,  and  favoring,  in  the  distribution  of  office  and  otherwise,  the 
recent  settlers  and  poorer  classes  of  people,  in  preference  to  the  more 
ancient  and  wealthy  Quaker  aristocracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Numberless  disputes  and  recriminations  occurred  between  the  governor 
and  the  assembly  ;  in  which  he  strongly  denied  the  justice  of  their  suspi- 
cions, and  sharply  reprehended  their  disrespectful  behaviour  to  himself, 
while  they  retorted  upon  him  with  a  ready  flow  of  grave  yet  fretful  rhetoric, 
and  indefatigable  reiteration.     One  of  their  most  important  disputes  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  riotous  assemblage  of  people  at  Philadelphia,  who  interposed 
to  prevent  the  trial  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion  by  the 
Quaker  laws  and  judges,  on  a  charge  of  fornication.     The  rioters  insisted 
that   the  Quakers   had  no  right  to  convert  a  charge,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  parent  state,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  inquiry  and 
censure,  into  a  secular  felony  or  misdemeanour,  cognizable  by  courts  of 
rommon  law  ;  and  though  the  governor  asserted  the  claims  of  the  provincial 
jurisprudence,  and  suppressed  the  tumult,  he  was  rated  by  the  assembly  for 
Its  occurrence  with  as  much  austerity  and  perseverance  of  rebuke  as  if  he 
bimself  had  been  its  open  ringleader.     The  governor  solemnly  and  indig- 
nantly repelled  these  insinuations  ;   and  the  (Quakers  repeated  them  with 
their  usual  pertinacity  and  prolixity.     In  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration, Gookin  heard  himself  extolled  by  (his   people,  and  William   Penn 
decried  by  them  as  an  unjust,  ambitious,  and  illiberal  man.     But  now  ho 
was  assured  by  the  assembly  that  all  their  grievances  were  occasioned  by  the 
eclipse  of  the  proprietary's  understanding,  which  abandoned  the  governor, 

•   The  aiiifinution  of  Quakers  h.ul  boon  previoualy  decloreTudmiBBibleln  Brituin,  in  Ijl 
civil  BUiU,  by  an  act  of  purliamcnt  in  1714.  u*"!  .«   « 
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whom  he  would  have  wisely  controlled,  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  evil 
men.  Shortly  after  this  disagreeable  communication,  Gookin,  in  a  brief 
address  to  the  assembly,  apprized  them  that  he  was  now  to  take  his  last  leave 
of  them,  as  he  was  assured  that  he  would  presently  be  superseded  in  his 
office  ;  he  requested  them  to  consider  the  expensive  voyage  that  awaited 
him  ;  and  without  farther  reflection  on  their  conduct,  declared  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  prospects  he  had  sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  serving  the 
proprietary  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  disappointments  he  had 
sustamed,  and  the  uncertamty  of  obtaining  in  England  any  provision  for  his 
old  age,  altogether  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  spirits,  that  he  must  pray 
the  assembly  to  excuse  him  for  the  fewness  of  his  words.  Though  possessed 
with  a  spa-It  of  peevish,  pragmatical  disputation  and  self-conceit,  the  assem- 
bly was  not  entirely  divested  of  a  sense  of  justice  even  towards  the  ob- 
jects of  Its  jealousy  ;  and  this  touching  address  elicited  an  immediate  vote 
ol  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  governor,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  home- 
ward voyage. 

Gookin  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  by  Sir  William 
Keith  [1717],  formerly  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  in  America  ;  a  man 
ol  insinuating  address  ;  a  shrewd,  plausible,  supple,  and  unprincipled  adven- 
turer ;  devoid  of  honor  and  benevolence  ;  governed  entirely  by  mean  vanity 
and  selfish  interest.     His  political  career  presents  a  moral  picture  not  un- 
worthy of  attention.     Owing  his  appointment  to  the  crown,  and  intrusted 
•  Z       ,r^  P'^'^f^'T  °^  *''«  ^"'^'•est  of  the  proprietary,  he  began  by  devoting 
himself  skilfully,  but  unreservedly,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  province  ;   and  by  his  blandishments  and  dexterity  soon  eained 
m  a  very  high  degree  the  favor  and  good-will  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Qua- 
kers.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  policy,  and  aided  by  his  natural  sagacity, 
he  promoted  many  useful  measures,  and  became  a  popular  governor!    But 
he  sacrificed  without  scruple  the  interest  of  the  proprietary  ;  and  when,  by 
the  death  of  W  ilham   Penn,  this  interest  devolved  to  persons  who  were 
capable  of  discerning  and  asserting  it,  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  pro- 
prietary family  experienced  equal  neglect  from  the  governor.     Keith   per- 
ceiving that  the  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  were  bent  on  promoting  the  absolute 
authority  of  their  provincial  assembly,  lent  himself  cordially  to  their  de- 
sign ;   and  in  spite   of  the  remonstrances  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
1  enn,  who  insisted  that  he  was  bound  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  opin- 
ion ot  the  provincial  counsellors  whom  they  appointed,  he  continued  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly, 
and  treated  the  injunctions  of  the  council  with  tlie  most  open  disregard, 
whenever  ll.oy  dissented  from   this  standard   of  his  policy.     He  occiipied 
the  chair  of  government  for  nine  years  ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  proprietaries,  the  same  cause  that  produced  this  mark  of 
their  displeasure  procured  him  a  seat  and  the  possession  of  considerable 
influence  m  the  assembly.     Here  he  indulged  the  hope  of  being  again  ele- 
vated to  honor  and  distinction  by  the  subsidiary  rage  of  party  zeal,  which  he 
forthwith  essayed  to  enkindle  by  intrigues  that  caused  the  second  act  of  this 
political  drama  to  prove  shorter  than  the  first,  and  quickly  rendered  him 
as  odious  to  the  people  as  he  had  already  become  to  the  proprietaries.    For- 
saken, then,  by  every  provincial  party  and  authority,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

land  ;  and,  as  a  last  resmirop.  Ii^mo^  M."cp!f  .^  t\.^  e ,  _r  .i_    ° 

Which  he  studiously  cultivated  by  suggesting  and  advocating  measures  for 
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he  advancement  of  royol  prerogative  in  the  colonies.     He  recommended 
.n  particular,  the  .mmed.ate  taxation  of  America  by  the  British  par^ament 

mlS",n°h"'-  '  °^'''"'f  ""  contemporary  notice  ;  his  servility  was  pe  1 
muted  to  be  its  own  sole  reward  ;  and  he  closed  his  life  at  London  in 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  contempt. »  A-oimon  m 

ernor  Viit?  wf''^  transactions  that  signalized  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Keith  was  suggested  by  the  numerous  influx  of  strangers  into  tllc 
province.     Perceiving  that  the  wealthier  class  of  the  inhabitants  were  les 

oTZTent^ZlZV''^  ^'7^^'   and  population  of  PennTyLnrtt 
oj  preservmg  the  Quaker  ascendency,  which  was  endangered  by  the  increas- 
ing reson  of  foreigners  and  necessitous  persons  of  a  different  Sous  per- 
.  suasion   he  proposed  to  the  assembly  that  some  legislative  ordinan^ce  should 
be  enacted  for  obstructing  such  unlimited  infusion^f  heterogreoTs  sent^ 
ments  and  manners      This  illiberal  counsel,  clothed  with  tlespecrus  ore 
text  of  danger  to  the  British  dominion,  and  to  the  stabily  of'^  peace  w.h 
the  Indians,  from  the  number  of  German  emigrants  «  who  resorted  to  Penn 
sylvania,  proved  exceedingly  palatable  to  the  assembly,  wl  o  S  the  .ov 
einor  to  adopt  or  suggest  some  measure  for  carrying  his  jud  ciou    policv 
into  immediate  effect.     But  Keith,  having  gained  his  end  l^  demonstm  S 
a  spirit  so  agreeable  to  the  views  of  a  pl^rful  party  which  he  stud  ed  to 
please   was  too  prudent  to  proceed  farther  in  a  mJtter  of  such  impor  anco 
without  consulting    the  British  government;    and  apprising  the  as  S 
hat  he  had  besought  the  king's  ministers  to  interpose' in  the  defence  of  tie 
onT n'rn"n?'"f  '"  /"""^Z^'^",  of  foreigners,  he  gratified  them  wid"  his  add  ! 
iional  proof  of  zeal,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  the  benefit 
they  desired,  without  being  compelled  themselves  to  undertake  the  unera 
C.OUS  measure   which    they  contemplated.     But   the    British    government 
would  lend  no  encouragement  to  Keith's  propositions  ;  and  tLKsyla 
man  Quakers  were  not  yet  prepared  to  incur  the  odium  of  closing  the  re- 
sources of  their  large  vacant  territories  against  destitute  strange   "'and  ful 
uves  from  misery  and  persecution,  •^"&^ri,,  dna  lugi 

Keith's  counsel,  however,  was  not  forgotten;  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  actually  earned  into  effect  a  few  years%fter  he  was  displaced  from  he 
government.  He  continued  meanwhile  to  gratify  the  assembly  by  an  Tn^'e 
devotion  to  its  wishes^;  restored  to  the  Quakers  (of  whom  maify  have  l! 
ways  demonstrated  a  far  stricter  fidelity  to  the  manners  than  o  he  pHnc  - 
pes  of  their  sectarian  society)  their  interrupted  privilege  of  wearL^  the  r 
hats  ,n  courts  of  justice  ;  and  extolled  nith  the  warmesF  praise  tS«d,' 

tVr'V K  rf'  ^P'7^""''  '''P'''  ^°  government^"     Teonlyl 
fiance  m  which  he  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  prevailing  party  n  the 
province  was  in  the  support  he  gave  to  the  proposition  of  I  paper  cur" 
rency,  ^yh.ch  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  poorer  and  more  enterprising  classe. 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  which,  though  carried  into  effect,  was  rest  S 

oiner  wealthy  planters.    In  renewing  the  provincial  featies  with  the  Indians 
!!l^l?l!»^fnded^  of  their  old  friend,  William  P^^^^^^^ 

uriou^  matter,  la  now  nlmn-t  o„»;...i..  r. ..^  '^    rj,,     „  ,".    ,'„  ".'^"i 

^»  —  ine  PoliUaU  Regialfr 
['s  History  of  Virginia. 

-^s.  ■',     7. •'.' "■"  persecuted  Mrnnonists  of 

vOuBKitrabio  numoen  to  Penimyivania. 
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and  the  pacific  principles  of  Quakerism,  to  which  he  imputed  the  early 
advancement  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  wealthy  and  powerful  estate  ;  but  he  en- 
forced his  recommendation  of  their  continued  friendship  with  the  colonists, 
by  assuring  them  that  he  could  bring  several  thousands  of  armed  men  into 
the  field  for  the  defence  of  his  people  and  their  Indian  allies.     Some 
manifestation  was  made  of  the  repugnance  of  Quaker  principles  to  negro 
slavery  by  an  act  of  assembly  [1722]  which  imposed  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion ol  negroes  into  the  province.     Exempted  now  from  political  broils,  and 
continuing  happily  unacquainted  with  the  rage  and  desolation  of  war,  Penn- 
sylvania enjoyed  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  improvement,  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  her  people.     But  amidst  this 
flourishing  scene,  the  controversial  leaven  of  human  nature   disclosed   its 
virulence  in  a  great  increase  of  forensic  litigation  ;  a  civil  strife  prevailed 
less  fatal,  but  more  inglorious,  than  martial  broil ;   and  notwithstanding  the 
institution  of  Peacemakers, ^  and  the  solemn  and  repeated  remonstrances  of 
the  more  pious  members  of  the  Quaker  society,  the  surprising  number  of 
lav/suits,  and  the  unchristian  keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  vexatious 
claims  and  frivolous  disagreements  were  pursued  and  prolonged,  continued 
to  afford  a  theme  of  sincere  regret  and  benevolent  counsel  to  all  wise  and 
good  men.** 

The  situation  of  Carolina  at  this  time  exhibited  a  deplorable  contrast  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  Pennsylvania.  Recently  afflicted  with  the  scourge 
of  war,  embarrassed  by  their  public  debt,  yet  alarmed  with  the  rumors  of 
larther  hostile  designs  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  and  filled  with  aver- 
.sion  and  contempt  for  the  selfish  and  oppressive  proprietaries  who  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  province,  the  Carolinians  had  now  to  endure  a  heavy 
accession  to  their  calamities  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy  on  their  coasts. 
The  commercial  restrictions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  gave  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  smuggling  in  almost  all  the  American  colonies  ;   and,  under  color 
ot  aiding  m  the  evasion  of  those  obnoxious  restrictions,  pirates  were  able, 
not  unfrequently,  to  induce  many  of  the  colonists  to  traflic  with  them  in  their 
nefarious  acquisitions.    Some  of  the  provincial  smugglers,  too,  became  pi- 
rates.    Exasperated  by  seizures  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  W  the 
persuasion  they  entertained,  in  common  with  many  of  their  countrymen,  of 
the  injustice  of  British  policy,  —  hardened  by  the  disgrace  of  detected  fraud, 
and  depraved  by  a  life  of  lawless  gambling  and  danger,  — a  slight  exaggera- 
tion, rather  than  a  startling  change,  of  their  habits  was  sufficient  to  transport 
them  Irom  the  practice  of  illicit  trade  to  the  guilt  of  piratical  depredation. 
Ihese  gangs  of  naval  robbers  were  likewise  frequently  recruited  by  British 
sailors,  who  had  been  trained  to  ferocity  and  injustice  by  the  legalized  piracy 
of  the  slave-trade.     Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Kidd,  Captain  Quelch,  the 
commander  of  a  brigantine  which  had  committed  numerous  piracies,  ven- 
tured to  take  shelter,  with  his  crew,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1704.     A 
discovery  soon  took  place  of  their  guilty  practices  ;  and  having  been  brought 
to  trial  at  Boston,  Quelch  and  six  of  his  accomplices  died  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.     In  the  year  1717,  several  vessels  were  captured  on  the 
coast  of  New  England  by  Captain  Bellamy,  a  noted  pirate,  who  commanded 
a  vessel  carrying  twenty-three  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
Ihis  vessel  being  wrecked  shortly  after  on  Cape  Cod,  the  captain  perished 
mthewaves  with  the  whole  of  his  naval  banditti,  except  six,  who,  gaining 


«  See  Book  Vlli,  Chap.  IL,  ante. 
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die  shore,  were  tried  and  executed  at  Boston.     During  the  first  presidency 
ot  Nicholson,  a  piratical  band  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  ;  and 
during  the  presidency  of  Spottiswoode,  a  troop  of  pirates  were  detected,  in 
the  disguise  of  merchants,  in  the  same  province,  and  four  of  them  were  ex- 
ecuted and  hung  in  chains.     In  consequence  of  repeated  complaints,  from 
the  British  merchants  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and  America,  of  the  dep- 
redations of  these  Ireebooters,  who  had  formed  their  principal  station  and  a 
regular  settlement  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  George  the  First  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  pirates  who  should  surrender  to  any 
ol  his  colonial  governors  within  twelve  months,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
spatched a  fevv  ships  of  war,  under  Captain  Woods  Rogers,  who,  renairing 
to  New  1  rovidence,  assumed  possession  of  this  insular  den  of  robbers.     AN 
most  all  the  pirates,  who  were  stationed  there  at  die  time,  took  the  benefit 
ot  the  royal  proclamation,  and  desisted  from  their  lawless  pursuits.'  [1718.] 
None  of  the  colonies  was  more  harassed  by  the  resort  and  the  depreda- 
tions ot  pirates  than  Carolina;  and  here,  notwithstanduig  the  proclamation 
ol  the  king  and  the  operations  at  New  Providence,  the  evil  continued  to  pre- 
vail with  undiminished  extent  and  malignity.     Charles  Craven,  who,  next  to 
Archdale,  was  the  most  respectable  and  popular  governor  whom  the  Caro- 
linians ever  yet  obeyed,  had  recently  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of 
feouth  Carolina  by  Robert  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  previous  governor,  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Johnson.     The  new  governor  was  a  man  whose  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  moderation  might  have  rendered  the  people  contented  and  happy  ;  but 
he  was  fettered  by  instructions  from  the  proprietaries  that  provoked  univer- 
sal impatience  and  disaffection.    Yet  the  people  were  discriminating  ennu<-li 
to  acknowledge  Johnson's  personal  claims  on  their  respect :  and  the  v'gor 
and  courage  he  exerted  for  the  extirpation   of  piracy  gained    him  a  grtal 
accession  ot    popularity.     Steed  Bonnet  and   Richard  Worlcy,  two  pirate 
chiefs  who  had  fled  from  New  Providence  at  tlie  approach  of  Woods  Rog- 
ers,  look  possession,  with  their  vessels,  of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River 
where  they  again  a -tempted  to  form  a  stronghold  of  piracy,  and  kept  all  the 
adjacent  coast  m  terror.     The  governor  with  one  vessel,  and  Captain  Rhett 
with  another,  sailed  Irom  Charleston  against  these  marauders  ;  and,  attacking 
them  widi  saiperior  bi.ivery  and  skill,  compelled  them,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, to  surrender.    Steed  Bonnet,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  held 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  British  army,  together  with  forty-one  of  his  ac- 
complices, was  executed  at  Charleston.     But  piracy  prevailed  still  more 
extensively  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  this  region  had  been  for 
some  time  the  haunt  of  die  most  desperate  adventurer  of  Uie  age,  in  piratical 
enterprise,  and  in  every  kindred  crime. 

John  Theach  was  the  name  of  this  barbarous  miscreant ;  but  he  was 
more  commonly  designated  by  his  favorite  appellation  of  Blackbeard,  de- 
rived Irom  his  attempt  to  heighten  the  ferocious  aspect  of  his  countenance, 
by  suftering  a  beard  of  unusually  dark  hue  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length, 
and  adjusting  it  with  elaborate  care  in  such  an  inhuman  disposition  as  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  surprise,  aversion,  and  horror.  He  had  once  been  ac- 
knowledged supreme  commander  of  the  banded  pirates  at  New  Providence ; 
but  for  some  reason  forsook  that  preeminence,  and,  confining  himself  to  the 
sjvay  of  a  single  crew,  preferred  to  retire  to  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  River,  in 
INorth  Carolina,  whenever  he  desired  to  refit  his  vessel  or  refresh  himself  on 
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shore.  In  battle,  he  has  been  represented  with  the  look  and  demeanour 
of  a  fury,  carrying  three  brace  of  pistols  in  holsters  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
and'lighted  matches  under  his  hat,  protruding  over  his  ears.  The  authority 
and  admiration  which  the  pirate  chiefs  enjoyed  among  their  fellows  was 
proportioned  to  the  audacity  and  extravagance  of  their  outrages  on  humani- 
ty ;  and  none  in  this  respect  ever  challenged  a  rivalship  with  Theach.  The 
force  of  his  pretensions  may  be  conceived  from  the  character  of  his  jests 
and  tlie  style  of  his  convivial  humor.  Having  frequently  undertaken  to 
personify  a  demon  for  the  entertainment  of  his  followers,  he  proposed  on 
one  o'^casion  to  gratify  them  still  further  by  an  anticipated  representation 
of  heh  ;  and  in  this  attempt  he  nearly  stifled  tlie  whole  crew  with  the 
fumes  of  brimstone  under  the  hatches  of  his  vessel.  In  one  of  his  ecsta- 
sies, whilst  heated  with  liquor,  and  sitting  in  his  cabiii,  he  look  a  pistol  in 
each  hand,  and,  cocking  them  under  the  table,  blew  out  the  lights,  and 
then  with  crossed  hands  fired  on  each  side  at  his  companions,  one  of  whom 
received  a  shot  that  maimed  him  for  life.  He  kept  fourteen  womer  whom 
he  called  his  wives,  and  who  were  altern.uely  the  objects  of  his  dalliance  and 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty. 

The  county  of  Bath,  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  his  retirement  in  Pamlico 
River,  was  thinly  peopled  ;  and  Theach,  protected  by  a  strong  guard,  /e- 
paired  frequently  on  shore,  and  visited  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not 
disdain  to  associate  with  such  a  monster,  or  who  dreaded  to  provoke  his 
vengeance  by  rejecting  his  advances.  But  his  chief  security  was  derived 
from  the  profligacy  of  Charles  Eden,  the  governor,  and  Tobias  Knight,  the 
secretary,  of  the  province,  who  were  corrupted  by  the  pirate's  gold,  and 
consented  to  protect  him  in  return  for  a  share  of  it.  The  notoriety  of  this 
league  between  the  principal  officers  of  the  proprietary  government  and  the 
most  infamous  ruflian  of  the  age  discouraged  and  disgusted  every  honest 
man  in  North  Carolina,  relaxed  the  bonds  of  civil  government,  andpromoted 
a  geiieral  depravation  of  manners.  Enriched  with  his  guilty  spoil,  and  ap- 
prized of  the  operations  of  Woods  Rogers  at  ^ew  Providence,  Theach 
judged  it  expedient  to  secure  an  indemnity  for  the  past,  by  accepting  the 
benefit  of  the  king's  proclamation  ;  and  for  this  purpose  surrendered  himself 
with  twenty  of  his  men  to  his  patron,  Governor  Eden,  who  administered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  wretches  by  whom  oaths  were  habitually  employed 
as  the  msu-uments  of  fraud,  the  expressions  of  rr.ge  and  fury,  and  the  con- 
comitants of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  A  few  of  the  pirates  betook  them- 
selves to  honest  pursuits  ;  while  the  greater  number,  still  at  war  with  human 
vvelfare,  uisulted  and  contaminated,  by  the  spectacle  of  their  wealthy  impu- 
nity and  the  example  of  their  vices,  the  society  which  they  had  plundered 
by  their  maritime  robberies. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  like  Theach,  whose  mind  was  loaded 
with  such  a  weight  of  dark  and  horrible  remembrance,  to  exist  without 
madness  or  compunction  in  a  state  that  admitted  even  the  shortest  inter- 
vals of  calm  reflection  ;  and  seeking  a  substitute  for  the  vehement  inter- 
est of  battle,  and  a  refuge  from  the  torment  of  his  conscience,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  gambling  and  the  stupefaction  of  debauchery,  he  soon  dissipated  his 
ricJies  and  was  reduced  to  want.  Without  a  moment's  scruple,  he  deter- 
mined on  a  return,  to  his  former  occupation  ;  and  having  enlisted  a  suitable 
crew,  and  fitted  out  a  sloop  which  he  entered  at  the  custom-house  as  a 
common  trader,  he  embarked,  as  he  said,  for  a  commercial  adventure.    la 
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a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  bringing  with  him  a  French 
ship  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness  and  with  a  valuable  cargo,  which  he 
deposed  on  oath  that  he  had  found  deserted  at  sea;-a  statement  which 
hden  and  Knight  accepted  without  hesitation.      But  it  obtained  credit  from 
no  body  else  ;  and  some  of  the  Carolinians  who  had  formerly  suffered  from 
Iheach  s  depredations,  instead  of  vainly  invoking  the  justice  of  a  governor 
who  openly  connived  at  his  villany,  despatched  information  of  this  occur- 
rence  to  the  government  of  Virginia.     Colonel  Spottiswoode  and  the  Vir- 
ginian assembly  straightway  proclaimed  a  large  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  pirate;  and  Maynard,  the  lieutenant  of  a  ship  of  war  which  was 
stationed  m  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  collecting  a  chosen  crew  in  two  sm=d 
vessels,  set  sail  in  quest  of  f  heach,  with  instructions  to  hunt  down  and 
destroy  t  i.s  plague  and  disgrace  of  humanity,  wherever  he  could  be  found. 
Approaching  Pamlico   Sound  m  the  evening,  Maynard  descried  the  pirate 
hi  .it      J^f'  '''       ""^  '^"'P''^-  [^^ov-^niberai,  1718.]      Theach,  surprised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  determined  to  conquer  or  die, 
repared  his  vessel  over  night  for  action,  and  then,  silting  down  to  his  bot- 
tle, proceeded  to  stimulate  his  spirits  to  that  pitch  of  frenJy  in  which  he  had 
ol^n  passed  victorious  through  a  whirlwind  of  danger  and  crime.    From  the 
difScult  navigation  of  the  mlet  through  which  the  assailants  had  to  penetrate 
in  order  to  approach  him,  and  from  his  own  superior  acquaintance  with  the 
soundings  of  the  coast,  Theach  was  able  next  day  to  manoeuvre  for  a  while 
with  advantage,  and  maintain  a  running  fight.     At  length,  however,  a  close 
encounter  ensued  ;  in  which,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  steady, 
deliberate  valor  of  Maynard  and  his  crew  prevailed  over  the  rage  and  des- 
peration of  the  pirates.     Such  is  generally  the  result  of  contests  in  which 
the  courage  of  the  one  party  is  supported  by  sentiments  of  justice,  honor, 

Tni  A%'a'?'^^  ^',  'P''^^^  '^'^  °''^^'"  '^  ^^'•'•"Pt^d  by  conscious  wrong 
•ir  7'^^d  VA'^"*'aM  anu  bewildering  impressions  of  disgrace  and  shame 
l<oreboding  defeat,  Theach  had  posted  one  of  his  followers  with  a  lighTed 
iSf/r"  •  P"'"'^"';  '"^'Sa^-ine  ;  that,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  might 
efi  aud  human  justice  of  a  part  of  its  retributive  triumph.  But  some  acci- 
dent or  mistake  preN^ented  the  execution  of  this  act  of  despair.  Theach 
umself,  surrounded  by  slaughtered  foes  and  followers,  and  bleeding  from 
nTorn  "'^""""^'i'  '"  '^'.^''  of  stepping  back  to  cock  a  pistol,  fainted  from 
OS   of  blood   and  expired  on  the  spot.     Tlie  few  survivors  of  the  piratical 

word  tTn  r"  !?'"■  '™''  '"^'  ^TS  f"'-  Ji''^'  vvere  spared  from  the 
sttord,  and  delivered  over  to  a  more  suitable  death.i  Though  piracv  sus- 
tained an  important  check  from  the  various  operations  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  it  still  continued  to  linger  in  the  American  seas  ;  and  about  five 

ilfp  ?n  .■  I  ^T"""^'  "°  ^""''Z  ^'''"  twenty-six  pirates  were  executed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  sentence  of  an  admiralty  court  in  Rhode  Island.^ 

rhnM!l?•fiT'""i''['''^Pi'■?'^''^'^°  ^'''^  '"^^^ted  the  coasts  of  Carolina, 
liough  It  de  ivered  the  inhabitants  from  a  grievous  calamity,  nowise  tended 
o  mitigate  the  discontent  which  the  eondu^ct  of  their  propr^;ta?rsoeereign, 

l^giFovoked^I^  the  southern  province,  the  people  sibdued^he  jS 
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and  defended  themselves  against  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  by  their  own 
unassisted  exertions  ;  and  in  the  northern  province,  piracy  had  been  abetted 
by  the  unprincipled  venality  of  the  proprietary  oflicers.  Vet  it  was  in  South 
Carolina  that  impatience  and  disaflection  most  strongly  and  generally  pre- 
vailed. To  this,  as  the  wealthiest  of  the  two  provinces,  the  proprietaries 
devoted  the  largest  share  of  their  attention  ;  and  their  policy  of  late  years 
was  increasingly  offensive  to  tlie  peoj)le.  They  not  only  repealed  some 
useful  and  important  laws  which  had  been  ratified  by  their  own  provincial 
deputies  and  suffered  for  a  while  to  endure,  but  latterly  commanded  the  gov- 
cr^ior  to  give  assent  to  no  law  whatever  till  after  a  draught  of  it  had  been 
submitted  to  themselves  in  England  and  sanctioned  by  tlieir  exi)ress  ap- 
probation. Among  other  measures  which  the  colonists  were  desirous  of 
adopting  was  one  intended  to  counteract  die  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  the  late  wars,  to  the  expenses  of  which  the 
proprietaries  had  contributed  nothing,  though  they  ©wed  the  preservation  of 
their  large  estates  to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  assembly  proposed  to 
appreciate  the  exchangeable  value  of  country  commodities,  and  declare  them, 
at  such  estimated  price,  a  legal  tender  for  the  ])ayment  of  all  debts.  But 
this  was  firmly  resisted  by  the  proprietaries.  Instead  of  demonstrating  a 
liberal  confidence  in  the  people,  they  sought  to  divide  them  by  party  spirit, 
and  manage  them  by  corruption  and  intrigue. 

Of  the  agents  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose  the  most  notable 
was  Nicholas  Trott,  a  man  whose  talents,  information,  and  apparent  zeal 
for  provincial  liberty  had  gained  him  a  high  consideration  with  his  fellow- 
colonists  of  South  Carolina.  Finding  Trott  willing  to  exchange  honor  for 
profit,  the  proprietaries  appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and 
added  to  this  promotion  various  other  offices  of  power  and  emolument. 
In  retui«  for  their  favors,  he  traduced  to  them  the  people  whose  interests 
he  had  deserted,  encouraged  their  most  unjust  pretensions,  and  reinforced 
by  his  counsel  their  objections  to  every  liberal  and  popular  design.  Univer- 
sal disgust  attended  the  detection  of  Trott's  perfidious  intrigues  ;  and  the 
proprietaries  gained  nothing  from  their  connection  with  him  but  a  copious 
supply  of  pernicious  counsel,  and  a  just  share  of  the  detestation  with 
which  his  apostasy  was  regarded.  In  addition  to  his  other  demerits,  Trott, 
who  had  now  contracted  an  insatiable  appetite  for  money,  was  guilty  of 
gross  partiality  and  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions. 
The  assembly  proposed  to  impeach  him  for  this  offence  ;  but  he  defied  their 
resentment,  and,  relying  on  his  commission  from  the  proprietaries,  protested 
that  he  was  answerable  to  them  alone  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  trust  conferred  by  it.  Governor  Johnson  and  a  majority  of 
the  council  united  with  the  assembly  in  strongly  reprobating  the  judicial 
malversation  of  Trott,  but  lamented  their  inability  to  suspend  his  functions. 
They  offered,  however,  to  join  with  the  assembly  in  demanding  redress  in 
a  competent  form  ;  and  a  commissioner  was  accordingly  deputed  from  the 
province  to  England,  to  solicit  from  the  proprietaries  the  removal  of  their 
chief  justice,  and  a  remission  or  modification  of  the  illiberal  instructions 
which  had  been  lately  communicated  to  the  governor.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioner  at  London  [1719 J],  he  found  that  Lord  Carteret,  the 

'  Londonderry,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  colonized  this  year  by  about  a  hundred  familica 

of  emigrants  from  Ulster,  Ln  Ireland.     They  were  the  descendants  of  Scotch  Presbyterians, 

who  were  induced,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  lo  settle  in  Ireland;  and    sharin"  the 

sufferings  of  that  unhappy  country  in  the  reigns  of  Chailcs  the  First  and  James  the  Second^ 
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palatine  of  the  provmco,  was  absent  ns  the  ambassador  of  Great   Britain 

a    the  court  of  fevveden  ;  and  alter  an  attendance  of  three  n.on.h.s  on  the 

other  proprietaries,  he  was  at  last  infonned  by  them  that  they  had  asoer- 

a.  od  f  on.  Irott's  letters  that  the  complaints  ugahist  hi,n  ori^Lted  solely 

a  la. tious  opposition  to  the  proprietary  governn.ent ;  and  That,  confidini 

n  lie  hdehty  of  the.r  minister  and   the  wisdom  of  their  own   policy,  the? 

vould  neither  displace   the   one  nor  retract  the  other..    Thev  signified  in 

hauglit^  st.-ai.,s  to  the  goye.;r.or,  the  cour,cil,  and  the  assembly,  that  U.    pr  " 

r,etar.es  had  received  their  disloyal  and  presu.nptuous  apph^c'ation  with'tl 

I  ghest  displeasure  and  surprise.     In  farther  testLony  o     hese  sentiment  ' 

Shrrr  1  "  ^".7"?°^  ^^  ^'^p'^*'^'^- «"  ''^^'  ^"""'^'""••^  "'•«  j"»'  -it  ^^ 

var  ro      t  "f  ""*''^-  '"•  l":°'»"»i"S  the  late  deputation,  and  to  fdl  the 

vacated  offices  w.th  certa.ii  individuals  who...  they  particularized,  and  who 
had  been  gaii.ed  by  Trott,  and  recon.n.ended  by  him  to  their  favor  O^ 
receiving  this  communicauon,  Johi.son  plainly  foresaw,  from  the  lem.,er  of 
the  people,  that  a  social  convulsion  would  ensue;  but,  true  to  imig  ned 
duty,  he  shrunk  not  Iroin  executing  his  orders.  ^ 

r.,-t,';"n-/^-''  ^'7«  ^  >-"Pture  having   taken  place  between  the  courts  of 

S-  NeS"  rv"T  ^^^"'"'  '  r^'V^  '"ri'^^'S  South  Carolina  imd  the  island 
ol  ^ew  Providence  was  formed  at  Havana,  the  capital  of  the  S.)anish 
settlements ;.„  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  an  armament  wa^  cdrectec^lTe  fc 

a  c-mhlv  r"'  •  'f'' "''""'  "l^'^'''"''  i'^'"  ^""Ser,  su.nmoned  the  provincial 
as.,mbly  to  assist   him  .a    putting   their  country  in  a  posture  ot' defence. 

I I  IS  requ.sU.oi.  brought  U.e  dissensions  between  the  proprietary  governmen 

pittance  of  the  public  money  ;  and  their  resolution,  far  from  being  weakened, 
va  confir.ned  and  p.ec.p.tated  by  the  officious  i..terposition  of  the  c3 
iust.ce  m  support  of  the  governor's  dca.and.  But,  tlioud.  determined  no 
Uger  to  sped  their  resources  in  defence  of  the  proprietary  systeru  was 
not  ihcr  mtention  to  leave  the  colony  a  defenceless  prey  to  tlfe  Span^lris 

uonuE"  •""  ""'  '•  "'"^''^  ^"""^^  ^y  ^'"'^  ^^'^  "'"^'"S  '^^^  whole  prvinci 
Eove  nr/"  ""TT"^  ''  °"'"  '\'^''  ^°^^'S"  ^"^"^3^  »"^'  the  pJoprietary 
government;  aiid   the    instrument  of  union  which  expressed  th  s   iurpose 
uas  instantly  circulated  through   the  province,   and  Subscribed  by  e^e  y 
thorl.v      r  '"'^"^''^"i^',  ^^^^P^«  ^^'■y  f«^v  retaiiiers  of  the  disowned  au- 
^hnT-  I  ^'^^^'■^^';  J?l'"son,  after  a  fruitless  altercation  with  the  assembly, 
xvho  vainly  so  ic.ted  h.m  to  ui.ite  with  them,  and  accept  a  delegation  of  su 
preme  authority  from  their  hands,  attempted  to  dissolve  thJiii  bv  nroc  a- 
uTSn"  "'T^  froij.  Charleston  to  the 'country,  in  the  hoXt' 1  e  po^^ 
ular  ennent  would  gradually  subside.     But  the  assembly  ordered  the  pro?- 
\^XZl\:r'''^^T  ^'- -^-^-J'^  hands;  and  dlowing  no  Kr 
nrov  iS  "      I        If"'-''  "'^°['  P'"'^'^^^^  "'?°^-°"«^y  ^°  consummate  the 

Au_ror„^Borean.  wa/first  descried  in  nX  iSa^tll2Z L'l^.rZ.r'^^.^ 
ro6,„uc«  0,  a  sign  01  tne  la«,t  ju.lg,„cat.     Holmes.    BSee  Note  I.,  at  fhe  end  of  tlm  voiun;'o.'"^ 
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a  man  of  bold,  enterprising  teaiper,  to  fill  tho  oflice  tiiey  had  tendered  to 
Johnson  ;  and  on  u  day  v/Wich  tlioy  previously  announced,  proclaimed  liim 
j?;(>venior  of  ISouth  Carolina,  not  under  the  proprietaries,  but  in  the  name 
of  the,  kinf^.  To  the  new  governor,  and  to  the  individual  whom  Uiey  ap- 
pointed chief  jiistiee,  they  assigned  salaries  twice  as  large  as  the  emoluments 
which  wero  attached  to  those  ollicx-s  under  the  proprietary  system.  They 
next  chose  twelve  counsellors,  of  whom  8ir  Hovenden  Walker  (who  had 
emigrated  to  this  province)  was  named  president ;  and  thus  completed  the 
structure  of  a  provincial  government  framed  in  conformity  with  the  general 
will. 

Tho  lato  governor,  who  had  attempted  ineanwhilo  to  disconcert  their 
measures,  and  succeeded  in  creating  some  embarrassment,  now  made  his 
last  and  boldest  eftbrt  to  compel  the  recognition  of  his  authority.  He  en- 
gaged the  commanders  of  some  British  ships  of  war  to  bring  their  vessels 
in  front  of  Charleston ;  and  threatened  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  unless  an 
immediate  submission  to  the  proprietary  dominion  were  declared.  But 
the  people,  havuig  arms  in  their  hands  and  forts  in  their  possession,  bade 
defiance  to  his  menace  ;  and  now  finding  the  proprietary  cause  hopeless, 
he  abandoned  all  farther  attempts  to  support  it.  The  conduct  of  Rhett, 
who  had  more  than  once  distinguished  himself  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-colonists,  was,  during  this  revolution,  strangely  equivocal.  He 
had  accepted  offices  of  emolument  from  the  proprietaries,  and  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  revolt  was  accounted  their  partisan  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Trott.  But  he  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  Johnson  ;  and,  uniting  with  the 
insurgents,  obtained  their  confidence,  and  preserved  his  emoluments.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Rhett  preserved  his  credit  with  the  proprietaries,  to  whom 
he  represented  his  acceptance  of  a  popular  commission  as  a  device  to 
which  he  resorted  for  tlie  purpose  of  more  efFectually  serving  their  interests  ; 
protesting,  moreover,  that  the  inflexibility  of  Johnson  was  one  of  tlie  main 
sources  of  the  discontent  and  defection  of  the  people,  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  good  policy ;  and  that,  in  the  experience  of  every  country, 
there  were  seasons  when  the  minds  of  men  would  not  bend  to  mere  cus- 
tomary authority,  when  the  rigid  exertion  of  official  power  tended  inevitably 
to  defeat  its  own  object,  and  when  lenity  proved  a  far  more  efficacious  rem- 
edy than  severity  to  counteract  the  stream  of  disaffection  against  existing 
rulers  and  established  institutions. 

During  this  revolutionary  movement,  the  Spaniards  sailed  from  Havana 
with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  and  a  land  force  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  against  South  Carolina  and  the  island  of  New  Providence.  Johnson 
represented  to  the  Carohnians  the  dangerous  consequences  of  military  op- 
erations under  illegitimate  command,  assuring  them,  that,  in  case  of  defeat, 
they  could  expect  only  the  treatment  of  pirates  ;  but  the  people  adhered 
firmly  to  their  purpose  ;  and  the  provincial  assembly,  or  convention  (as  they 
styled  themselves) ,  continued  to  j^transact  business  with  the  governor  whom 
they  had  appointed.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  were  summoned  to  Charleston,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ; 
and  heavy  taxes  were  imposed,  —  from  which,  by  a  rare  instance  of  gen- 
erous forbearance,  the  late  Governor  Johnson  and  his  estates  alone  were 
exempted.  This  magnanimous  people  were  averse  to  render  the  fortune  of 
a  brave  and  honorable  man,  whom  circumstances,  rather  than  his  own  dis- 
position, had  placed  in  a  siate  of  controversy  with  ihcra,  tributary  to  a 
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Sf.  /  .°'''"  Pf"^'P'«s  and  dignity.     Happily  for  Carolina,  U,e 

bpan  ards,  eager  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,   resolved 
that  their  expedition  should  commence  with  the  attack  of  New  Providence 
1  hey  were  vigorously  repulsed  from  this  island  by  Commodore  Rogers  ;  and 
soon  after  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  in  a'storm.     From  a  repe  it  on 

uprl  If  f  r',^'^"'*^  '\'y  subsequently  prepared  to  undertake,  they 
were  deterred  by  the  arrival  on  the  provincial  coast  of  a  British  ship  of 
war  commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Anson,  so  fenovvlied  at  a 

intnrnfl        ''°^'^'  if^""^  '^'  ^'°''^'  ''^'^  ^'^'P^-'y'^  a  skill  and  vigor 
n  behalf  of  the  province  that  procured  him  the  most  flattering  and  valuable 
test  monials  of  grateful  approbation  from  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

,hp  n«n  r^}^  Q   ''t  ^^^"  .^^  '^'"^'  °^  ^^^^^^  revolutionary  measures  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  if  they  had  been  disallowed  by  the  British 
government.  It  IS  impossible  to  divine.     During  the  absence  from  Britab  of 
Oeorge  the  First,  who  was  visiting  his  Hanoverian  dominions  [17201,  the 
agent  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  proprietaries  of  this  prov- 
mce  nia.ntained  their  controversy  before  the  Lords  of  Regency  and  Coun- 
cil at  London,  who  pronounced  as  their  opinion  that  the  proprietaries  had 
lorleited  their  charter.    In  conformity  with  this  censure,  the  attorney-eeneral 
was  ordered  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  accomplishing  the  formal  dis- 
solution of  the  charter  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  active  and  ambitious 
adventurer,  who  now  bore  the  rank  of  general  and  the  title  of  Sir  Francis 
r^lichoson,  was  appointed   governor  of  South  Carolina  by  a  commission 
Irom  the  king.      Ihus  the  colonists  of  this  province,  after  an  irksome  en- 
durance of  the  odioi^  and  despicable  sway  of  their  proprietaries,  by  one 
bold  and  irregular  effort,  succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
proprietary  system,  and  in  placing  their  country  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.     It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the 
spirit  ol  discontent  and  turbulence,  so  strongly  manifested  in  both  the  prov- 
inces ot  Carolina,  was  nourished  in  a  great  measure  by  the  nature  of  their 
government ;  and  that  the  colonists  scanned  tlie  administration  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  their  own  fellow-subjects  with  less  reverence  and  indulgence 
than  they  might  be  expected  to  bestow  on  the  conduct  of  one  who  claimed 
the  dazzling  title  of  the  representative  of  royalty.    In  South  Carolina,  though 
the  lorms  of  proprietary  government  were  abolished,  the  leeal  substance  of 
proprietary  right  still  subsisted.     In  North  Carolina,  the  forms  of  obedience 
to   proprietary  jurisdiction   were  still  observed  ;  but  the  people  continued 
sullen,  disorderly,  and  discontented  with  their  situation.' 

Hunter  was  succeeded  this  year  in  the  government  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  by  William  Burnet,  son  of  the  celebrated  Fnglisli  bishop  and  histo- 
rian ;  a  man  of  superior  sense,  talent,  and  address  ;  pious,  though  of  a  con- 
vivial disposition  ;  a  learned  scholar  and  astronomer,  and  yet  a  shrewd 
jiolitician  and  both  active  and  skilful  in  the  conduct  of  business.  He 
labored  wit.)  Cnjuai  wisdom  and  assiduity  to  promote  tlie  welfare  of  the 
province,  and  cultivated  the  favor  of  the  people  with  a  success  which  onlv 
the  clamors  and  intrigues  of  an  interested  faction  prevented  from  being  as 
entire  and  immediate  as  it  proved  lasting  and  honorable.  Though,  in^he 
close  of  Ins  administration,  his  popularity  was  eclipsed  by  the  artifices  of 
those  who  opposed  his  views,  the  testimony  that  farther  experience  afforded 
ot^  the  tendency  oil^these_vJewsjto^promj)tc  the  general  good  gained  him  a 

.  .s^tory  of  (k?  Rfvolution  uf  Strath.  Carolina.    \Vi;iiuiii6oii.^  Lift  of  Lord 
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time-honored  name,  and  a  reputation  coequal  with  his  deserts  ;  and  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  Swedish  philosopher  Kalm,  during 
his  travels  in  America,  heard  Burnet's  worth  commemorated  with  grateful 
praise  by  this  people,  who  lamented  him  as  the  best  governor  they  had 
ever  obeyed.  He  had  been  comptroller-general  of  the  customs  at  London, 
and  now  made  an  exchange  of  official  position  with  Governor  Hunter.  Aided 
by  the  counsels  of  Livingston  and  Alexander,  two  of  the  most  considerable 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  Morris,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr.  Golden,  author  of  the  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  after- 
wards deputy-governor  of  the  province,  —  Burnet  pursued  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  mdustry  the  most  judicious  plans  for  improving  the  relations 
between  the  colonists  and  their  ancient  Indian  allies. 

In  the  competition  that  prevailed  between  the  English  and  the  French 
colonies  for  the  possession  of  trade  and  influence  with  the  Indians,  the 
English  (as  Gharlevoix  remarks)  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
afford  their  commodities  to  the  Indians  at  much  cheaper  prices  than  the 
French  w5re  constrained  to  demand.     But  the  important  benefit  that  might 
have  been  derived  from  this  advantage  was  almost     holly  intercepted  by  a 
commercial  intercourse  that  had  been  formed  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  by  which  the  French  became  the  purchasers,  at  Albany  and  New  York, 
of  the  commodities  imported  by  the  English  for  the  Indian  market.     The 
increased  communication  and  superior  influence  which  the  French  were  thus 
enabled  to  acquire  with  the  Indian  race  was  perceived  by  pome  friendly  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  pressed  by  them  on  the  attention  of  Governor 
Hunter  and  the  officers  whom  the  government  now  employed  under  the  title 
of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Afl'airs.i     But  no  remedy  was  applied  to  the 
mischief,  till  Burnet  prevailed  on  the  assembly  to  pass  an  act  for  a  tempora- 
ry suspension  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Canada.     As  the  immedi- 
ate operation  of  this  act  was  to  diminish  the  importation  of  the  English  goods 
which  heretofore  were  customarily  sold  to  the  French,  till  substitutional 
relations  of  commerce  were  formed  with  the  Indians,  it  excited  the  com- 
plaints of  the  American  importers  and  the  London  merchants,  whose  intrigues 
affected  the  governor's  popularity,  and  proportionally  embarrassed  his  ad- 
mmistration  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  penalties  attached  to  a  transgression 
of  the  act,  it  was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  contraband  dealings  of  the 
traders  of  Albany.     But  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the  measure  ere 
long  became  sensibly  apparent  ;  and  when  the  duration  of  the  act  expired, 
the  assembly  renewed  its  provisions  by  a  law  to  which  no  period  was  as- 
signed. 

Burnet  cultivated  the  favor  of  the  Indians  by  presents,  treaties,  and  com- 
plimentary attentions  ;  and  having  acquainted  himself  with  the  geography  of 
the  country,  he  was  struck  with  the  expediency  of  obtaining  the  command 

°i^^T.  "^^"°'  ^^  ''^^^^  ^^^  *'^^  appropriation  of  the  trade  and  the  security 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  to  frustrate  the  French  design  of 
confining  the  British  dominion  to  narrow  limits  along  the  sea-coast,  by 
means  of  a  chain  ofjbrts  stretching  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.     To  that 

.ll.tl'h  ^f'^''".'"'.  °^  '''«  governors  at  New  York  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  persons 
ioil^^tT'"''''T'^'''.^'''""yJ°  •"'""'"'"  im'nediute  communication  with  the  Indians, 
.TZnffl  fr'^  from  them  and  treat  with  them  in  sudden  emergencies.  This  gave  rise 
LmpnS .  C°'!"n'««'°n«r«  f°r  I"dian  Affairs,  who  ordinarily  represented  the  British  gov 
_•  J";„V',:  :;.  j"  "  •"  ]"•''  ';'«"*"=•  ^"csc  funcnonr  lea  received  iiosuiaries:  but  con- 
siderable sums  were  depcsited  m  thoir  hands  for  occasional  presents  to  the  savages 
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end  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  trading-house  at  Oswego,  in  the 
country  of  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations! 
-a  measure  vv  uch  the  French,  whose  vigilant  jealousy  it  failed  ZTio 
a^vaken,  promptly  endeavoured  to  counteract;  and  by  their  interest  whh  the 

r?bSTfo'rtTS  f'  ^'^  Tf ''''''  ''^'^'^  theyUSe7;"rmi:;loV  o 

rebuild  a  fort  vyh.ch  France  had  once  possessed  in  their  peculiar  territory  at 

Niagara   and  also  to  erect  a  mercantile  storehouse  at  the^ame  placets 

Tnl7         T'  TT^'^V''  ''"°^^"  ^°  th«  other  members  of  thelnd^n 

luteh    ^u  ra'nd  To.;'^"-?^  '^''  5""'"'°"  granted  by  the  Onondagas  ab  o" 

fnS'   WK       A'  • '  ^"'',  '^"*  ^^P"*"'^  *o  the  French,  commancling  them 

forthwith  to  discontinue  the  operations  which  they  had  hastily  begun      S 

J  rencl^  however,  advanced  their  buildings  with^  increasedacS,  whHe 

he  Indians  were  amused  and  beguiled  of  their  purpose  b-  the  a  ts  and 

mfluence  of  the  Chevalier  Joncaire,  a  French  gentleman,  whom  the  force 

and  plancy  of  his  genius,  concurring  with  the  bent  of  his  taste   rende  ed  a 

masterly  practitioner  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue.     He  had    ved'  anlgThe 

Indians  from  the  beginning  of  Queen   Anne's  reign,  _  assumin/thdMnn! 

ners    and  speakmg  their  language,  with  an  eloquent 'embellshmento    the 

peculiar  style  that  captivated  their  highest  admiration.     He  was  adopted  .3 

tos  Alfthe  f  r^^'  '^^i^i^y^'  --'^  consideration  with  the'  )no" 
trJ«  •  fl  these  advan  ages  he  improved  to  the  advancement  of  his  coun- 
try  s  mfluence  and  dominion  ;  facilitating  the  admission  of  French  r^issbn- 

compjished  of  the  Jesuits  m  the  zeal  and  success  of  his  endeavours  to  dis- 
sdve  the  existing  relations  of  friendship  between  the  Indian,  and  the  English 

enreHit l,r;"^^V^''"^^'^  "•"'' r^.^  ^'"S--  -d  ability,  anfno; 
th.  S- T  ^''^'''  ^?  ?°""teract  the  intrigues  of  Joncaire,  and  rouse 

en'roacSerrr"'  '"'^  '\'  ?"  ^^^'^"^  ^°  '  ''''^"'^  oppositL  to  he 
TuridinfoTa  fort  .LT';-  t'  '"'  ^wn  private  expense  he  completed  the 
Dm  ding  01  a  fort  and  tradmg-liouse  at  Oswego,  in  defiance  of  the  mciace. 

plied  LdT?d  ^T^"  ^"\!  "nfortunately,  his  influence  was  no;  im- 
AZttlltTT^^^^  embarrassed  by  the  factious  intrigues  of  the 
the  sake  of  «  flv  T-   '^'^'T''''^^.  ^correspondents  at  London,  who,  for 

P  osneHtv  of  nIIy    r""fT  S«'"'."''^'-«  ^^illing  to  sacrifice  Jhe  la  ting 
QT  l^  A  IK         ^^'■'''  ',"^  ^^'^  '^^""t)'  °<^  the  British  colonial  empire 
While  the  Albany  traders  labored  to  destroy  his  popularity  in  the  proXe 

t^eZ:tTBr^^^^^^^^  "'^'^  them' exerted' airthd; 

interest  at  tl  e  British  court  to  obtain  his  removal  from  New  York   —an  oh 

ject  which  their  unworthy  machinations  finally  succeeded  n  accomplishing  i 
Burnet,  whose  patrimony  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fraud  andddSn  of 
the  famous  adventure,  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  was  originally  iduced 
^accept  the  government  of  New  York  by  circumst'ances  Jl7e  r  edita- 
ble  to  the  character  of  England  in  that  age,  than  the  narrow  nolicv  and 
Sr;^HV'^"',"^'™f;'>^  •^^P^'^-^^  '"'"  «f  his  comm  d  KnL  nd 
and'^^r  mol  fT.'^'r'^V"^^"'"*^  '"T  '"  ^  "'-•''«-'  '^^'-i"-  "«»  less  w  Id, 
hi  Hnll  A  V  "^^''  '^'""  ^^'^  '""""^  ""^  the  tulip  trade,  which  broke  forth 
•n  Holland  about  a  century  before.  The  frenzy  that  signalized  The  pre  - 
ent  eK,ch  was  excited  by  that  spirit  of  commercial  gambli  glo  wll    the 

s"ot  hTan'anT.f^'""  '7  the   projects  of  the   notorious  ^John  La  ^^  a 
racotchman,  an^jhe_son^of  an  obscure  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh. 


«t€d  l)y  Livingston  and  Smith),>m  IC!)!  to  1751. 
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This  extraordinary  person   was  endowed  by  nature  with   a  wonderful 
capacity  of  profound  and  extensive  calculation,  and  a  strong  concurrent  taste 
for  every  pursuit  and  research  that  was  fitted  to  cultivate  and  develope  his 
peculiar  genius.     He  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge  relative  to  banks,  lotteries,  and  the  trading  companies  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  studied  the  means  of  supporting  them,  and  of  cherishing  the  public 
hope  and  confidence  on  which  they  mainly  depended.     Having  penetrated 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  policy  of  these  establishments,  he  increased 
his  knovvledge  by  obtaining  a  mercantile  situation  in  Holland,  where   he 
succeeded  m  fully  acquainting  himself  not  only  with  the  springs  and  princi- 
ples, but  with  the  minutest  practical  details,  of  the  system  pursued  in  that 
masterpiece  of  financial  establishments,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.     By  dint 
of  reflecting  on  the  information  he  had  acquired,  and  of  combining  such 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  he  composed  a  system  which  was  admirable  for 
its^  order  and  the  concatenation  of  the  numerous  and  diversified  operations 
which  It  involved,— a  system  founded  at  least  as  much  upon  skilful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  mind,  as  upon  the  science  of  numbers,  —  but 
which  implied  an  entire  disregard  of  good  faith,  equity,  and  humanity,  and 
afforded  the  amplest  scope  to  fraud,  perfidy,  and  injustice.     The  author  of 
this  scheme  was   an  abandoned  villain,  devoid  of  all.  sense  of  religion 
morality    or  real   honor.     Having   slain   a    man  in  a  duel,   he  fled  from 
Britain,!  and  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  an  adulterous  paramour, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  husband.     His  avarice  was  insatiable  • 
and  ail  his  extensive  schemes  and  combinations  were  subservient  to  thp 
gratification  of  that  ignoble  passion.     His  taste  for  gaming  (in  the  practice 
of  which  he  was  remarkably  successful),  together  with  his  elegant  manners 
and  sprightly  conversation,  procured  him  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  who  disgraced  their  rank  and  impaired  their  fortunes 
by  their  commerce  with  such  an  associate.     In  the  exhausted  state  to  which 
the  late  war  had  reduced  the  exchequers  of  all  the  European  potentates,  he 
loresaw  that  they  must  necessarily  adopt  some  extraordinary  measures  to  re- 
cruit  their  finances  ;  and  the  hopes  he  indulged  of  successfully  reaiizine  his 
great  project  were  increased  by  the  allurement  which  it  presented  to  any 
government  that  would  not  scruple  to  prefer  a  speedy  to  an  honest  extrication 
Irom  financial  embarrassment.    His  system  was  calculated  to  enable  a  sove- 
reign to  pay  his  debts,  not  by  retrenching  his  luxury  and  profusion,  but  by 
attracting,  under  specious  pretences,  to  himself,  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  the  machinery  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished 
consisted  of  a  bank,  the  real  capital  of  which  was  to  be  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  and  the  accruing  capital  some  branch  of  commerce  little  known, 
and  therefore  easily  misrepresented  and  exaggerated.     The  engines  on  which 
he  mainly  relied  were  the  covetousness  and  credulity  of  mankind.     Law  the 
less  regretted  his  exile,  when  he  reflected  that  such  a  scheme  would  be 
sdute^    ^""^'""^     conducted  in  a  country  where  the  sovereign  enjoyed  ab 

Repairing  to  France,  he  unfolded  his  views  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  extenuated  condition  of  his  treasury,  is  reported,  on  the 
bare  exposition  of  the  project,  to  have  rejected  it  with  expressions  of  abhor- 
_.£!L_f^L^^J^'^:^!^aJ?^  patron  in  the  regent,  Duke  of  Or- 

'  It  nppenrs  from  Wood's  TAfo  of  [jiw  that  th\rn^t^^^ur.,VZ^r..il,.]u^^^^^ 
dcmncd  to  b«  Lang.,!,  but  escaped  from  prison  while  hi«  fj.to  wa«  in^u^pei-^ 
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leans  ;  and  in  the  year  1717,  with  the  encouragement  of  this  infamous  prince, 
he  commenced  his  operations  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  which 
was  followed  soon  after  by  the  memorable  Western.,  or  J\^Iississippi  Com- 
pany. The  professed  object  of  this  association  was  the  aggrandizement  and 
cultivation  of  the  colonies  of  France  in  North  America  ;  and  the  French 
government  enhanced  its  delusive  credit  by  assigning  to  it  the  whole  territo- 
ry of  Louisiana. 1  The  detail  of  the  projector's  success, —  of  the  frantic 
eagerness  with  which  Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  plunged  their  fortunes  into 
the  gulf  which  his  profound  and  masterly  villany  had  prepared  for  them,  — 
and  of  the  wide-spread  ruin  and  misery  that  ensued,  —  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose,  and  belongs  to  the  historian  of  France.  But  the  operation  of 
Law's  evil  genius  was  not  confined  to  that  country.  There  is  a  diffusively 
contagious  influence  in  the  ferment  of  any  strong  passion  among  a  multi- 
tude of  people  ;  and  while  the  French  delusion  lasted,  a  kindred  spirit  of 
daring  fraud  and  desperate  gambling  was  awakened  in  England. 

From  the  Mississippi  Scheme  of  Law,  the  project,  scarcely  less  famous, 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  of  England  was  borrowed,  by  the  imitative  craft 
of  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  successfully 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  the  cooperation  of  a  crew 
of  artful  and  rapacious  associates.  A  frenzy  ensued,  which,  if  more  tran- 
sient, was  also  more  general  and  more  extravagant,  than  ihat  which  pos- 
sessed the  French  ;  and  productive  of  scenes  and  adventures,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discrinii.iate  the  mingling  shades  of  crime  and  folly,  —  to 
distinguish  between  the  gambling  of  fools  and  knaves,  alike  transported  with 
a  rage  for  sudden  enrichment.  New  projects  were  proclaimed,  and  joint- 
stock  companies  ^  were  formed  every  day  for  carrying  them  into  effect, 
under  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  royal  ministers  and  the  chief  nobility, 
and  even  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  most  chimerical  designs  were 
embraced  and  seconded  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
professional,  commercial,  and  literary  ;  and  one  obscure  projector,  in  par- 
ticular, received  in  a  single  morning  the  subscriptions  of  a  thousand  persons 
for  the  execution  of  a  project  which  he  declined  to  explain  at  the  time,  but 
promised  to  disclose  a  month  after,  — as  he  effectually  did,  by  decamping 
with  his  booty.  Some  persons,  whom  sincere  delusion  had  originally 
plunged  into  the  prevalent  speculations,  were  ultimately  hurried  by  the 
temptation  of  gain,  or  driven  by  the  fear  of  ruin,  consciously  to  promote  the 
general  error,  in  order  to  sell  their  stock  with  advantage,  or  shift  from 
themselves  the  consequences  of  its  approaching  depreciation.  In  other  in- 
stances a  contrary  progress  of  sentiment  was  manifested  ;  and  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  in  particular,  at  one  time  raised  such  a  flood  of  eager  avidity 

'  A  great  many  persons  were  induced  by  Law's  representationa  to  repair  to  this  territory 
and  undertako  its  colonization.    Of  these,  a  body  of  German  emigrants  alone  succeeded  in 


rearing  n  flourishing  settlement.     Most  of  the  others,  ruined  or  disappointed  by 
'"        '     '  ■"  "         '     the  province.     Jefl'erys'   History  nf  the  French. 
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travels  in  France,  lit  the  year  1720,  liad  very  nearly  fallen  a  victim. 


Mississippi  Company,  forsook 

dS      '    '  ~ 

d  admirable  philosopher, 


the  fall  of  the 
Dominions  in 


.Vorth  and  South  Jlmeriea.   To  recruit  the  colonial  population,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  French 

apprehension  and 
liignways  of  Fran 
',  Georee  Edwards,  the  famous  British  ornithologist,  during  his 


;ovcrnm«nt,  commap'ling  tho  apprehension  an 

s  and  highways  of  France  were  infested. 


Donds  b 
man  an 


whom  thu  'if 


transportation  to  America  of  all  the  vaga- 
To  this  edict  an  excellent 


.Innval  Register  for 
1776.  Law,  revisiting  his' native  country,  acquired  u  small  estate,  under  tho  nameof  which 
his  descendants  not  only  veiled  their  ancestral  infamy,  but  actually  procured  a  title  of  nohUity 
in  France  !     One  of  them  attained  the  rank  of  Marshal,  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

'  About  a  hundred  years  later  we  have  seen  this  commercial  gambling  reappear  as  a  nationo 
al  epidemic  in  Enirlnnds  though-  hnpoilYi  with  less  extent  and  uiiacLicf. 
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and  extravagant  hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  directors  were  themselves 
swept  along  with  it,  in  opposition  to  their  own  better  luiowledge  and  original 
purpose  and  inclination.  With  the  rapacity  there  was  blended  the  prodi- 
gality and  improvidence  congenial  to  habits  of  ignoble  hazard  ;  sudden 
wealth,  actually  amassed,  or  immediately  expected,  was  spent  or  anticipated 
with  reckless  profusion  ;  and  tasteless  luxury,  extravagance,  and  sensuality 
prevailed  with  unprecedented  sway  in  England. 

At  length  the  various  Bubbles,  as  they  were  aptly  termed,  burst,  one  after 
another,  in  rapid  succession  [September,  1720]  ;  public  credit  received  a 
staggering  shock,  and  mercantile  character  and  moraUty  an  odious  and  per- 
nicious taint ;  vast  multitudes  of  people  found  themselves  reduced  from  afflu- 
ent or  competent  estate  to  absolute  beggary  ;  and  all  England  resounded 
with  the  wailing  of  grief  and  disappointment,  or  the  raving  of  indignation 
and  despair.  The  spirit  of  commercial  gambling,  which  had  lately  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  American  colonies,  was  doubtless  animated  in  some  degree 
by  the  contagious  fervor  of  the  delusion  that  reigned  in  the  parent  state  ; 
and  an  additional  excitement  to  it  was  at  one  time  portended  by  an  over- 
flowing of  the  stream  of  fplly  and  frantic  enterprise  in  England.  A  joint- 
stock  company  was  formed  at  London  for  the  'purchase  and  cultivation  of 
waste  lands  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  project  dissolved  in  the  general 
wreck  of  kindred  speculations,  before  there  was  time  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  any  tributary  associates  in  America.*  The  monstrous  fraud  and  folly  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  England,  and  the  infamy  reflected  by  the  foregoing 
transactions  on  their  princes,  nobles,  statesmen,^  and  merchants,  were  cal- 
culated to  promote  other  sentiments  than  respect  and  attachment  to  the 
parent  state  b  the  minds  of  the  sensible  and  discerning  part  of  the  colonial 
population.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  the  deplorable  scene  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted  was  attended  with  consequences  important  to  the 
progress  of  society  in  America,  by  suggesting,  or  at  least  promoting, 
die  project  which  issued  in  the  plantation  of  Georgia. 

It  was  happy  for  TIdw  England  that  the  seasonable  close  of  the  British 
commercial  frenzy  prevented  the  communication  of  a  share  of  this  malady 
from  enlarging  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  her  history  at  the  present  epoch 
discloses.  The  administration  of  Governor  Shute  in  Massachusetts  was  by 
no  means  productive  of  the  harmony  and  satisfaction  which  its  commence- 
ment betokened.  Shute  was  a  humane  and  honorable  man,  —  diverted  from 
ambition  by  the  love  of  ease  and  social  pleasure,  —  totally  unaccustomed 
to  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  —  and  afflicted  with  a  hasty  and  impatient 
temper,  which  habits  of  military  command  had  not  tended  to  moderate.  His 
English  friends  had  received  and  imparted  to  him  a  strong  prepossession 
against  the  provincial  party  opposed  to  Governor  Dudley  ;  and  his  un- 
guarded demonstration  of  this  prejudice  speedily  rendered  the  party  which 
was  the  object  of  it  inimical  to  himself.  In  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  at  this  period,  a  great  deal  of  discontent  was  excited  by  the 
proceedings  of  certain  officers  of  the  crown  with  regard  to  die  pine-trees 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy  on  vacant  lands.     The  second  par- 

^  Privttt*  Life  of  Louis  the  FMeaah.    Smollett.    Hutchinson. 

*  Among  other  distinguighed  persons,  the  <Earl  of  Sunderland,  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  (who  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons),  and  Craggs,  the  secretary  of  state, 
were  judged  to  have  corruptly  promoted  the  delusioit  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  A  season- 
able death  preserved  Craggs  from  sharing  the  disgrace  of  Aislabie,  and  allowed  his  name  tu 
repose  undor  the  shaue  ci  the  pocticai  w>£aih  by  wiuch  it  was  decked  by  the  Muse  of  rope 
VOL.    II.  9  F* 
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hamentary  statute  on  this  subject  ordained  that  the  offence  of  cuttine  down 
any  of  these  trees  might  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  a  single  witness,  and  pun- 
ished,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  by  a  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court,  who  owed  his  office  to  the  crown,  and  enjoyed  it  only  during  the 
royal  pleasure.  Notwithstanding  this  arbitrary  provision,  which  was  Wghly 
resented  by  the  colonists,  there  were  many  more  accusations  than  convic- 
tions of  infraction  of  the  law  The  people  retorted  the  complaints  of  the 
royal  surveyor  of  woods,  and  declared  that  he  sometimes  neglected  to 
mark  distinctly  the  trees  he  meant  to  reserve,  at  other  times  laid  claim  to 
trees  which  were  unsuitable  to  the  objects  of  the  act,  and  perpetually 
,inn  Jl   T  7"^  vpxatious  litigation.     These  disputes  provoked  a  ques- 

TJ     nH  ',l''"'*  'f'  °I  ^-  ^"^'^^  governments  appropriate  the  Irees 
at  all     and  the  people  and  their  assemblies  openly  expressed  their  opinion 

tl  I  r'^  TJ"'!.'^  ^^P^^^  °^  '^^  P^"^"'^^  «<■  J^"d  which  thei?  own 
money  had  purchased  and  their  own  exertions  defended  and  preserved. 
1  he  cheap  liberality  of  allowing  a  small  price  for  suitable  trees  furnished  to 
nlkW  ;i    government  by  the   colonists  themselves  would  have  accom- 

SuaitdKi^y-'' '"   '^"'"^"^ '" '  """^  •""^'  "^°" 

Shute,  offended  with  a  remonstrance  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  in 
which  they  hinted  that  he  had  not  fairly  represented  to  the  king  the  con- 
iroversy  between  the  surveyor  and  the  people,  requested  that  this  remon- 
strance might  not  be  printed  ;  and  when  the  assembly  answered  that  it  was 
their  duty  and  their  purpose  to  print  it,  he  announced  to  them,  in  the  heat 
ol  anger,  and  with  an  ignorance  and  rashness  which  he  had  occasion  to 
mifc  t""§  t^^  remainder  of  his  presidency,  that  "  the  king  had  com- 
mined  to  him  the  power  of  the  press,"  and  that  nothing  could  be  lawfully 
published  in  the  province  without  his  permission.  This  declaration  ren- 
dered him  ever  after  an  object  of  jealous  dislike  and  suspicion  to  the  colo- 
nists. In  another  instance,  he  broached  a  new  and  offensive  pretension 
which  was  equally  unsuccessful.     It  was  the  custom   that  the  assembly, 

ZwlT^  \'Pf'r^7'  '^""i"'  P'""'  *°  '^"^  S^^^'-"^^  the  person  on  whom 
their  choice  had  fallen,  and  who  was  to  be  the  organ  of  their  official  com- 
munications with  him.     Shute  attempted  to  construe  this  practice  into  a 
recognition  of  the  governor's  right  to  negative  the  appointment  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  speakership  of  Cooke,  a  distin- 
guished patriot,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  who  were  accounted  Dudley's 
opponents  ;  but  as  the  provincial  charter  afforded  no  sanction  to  this  preten- 
sion, his  assertion  of  It,  though  backed  by  an  opinion  he  produced  from  the 
attorney-general  of  England  and  the  Lords  of  Trade,  ordy  involved  him  in 
a  Iruitless  and  irritating   controversy.     His  importunities  with  the  assembly 
to  attach  a  fixed  salary  to  his  own  office  were  equally  unsuccessful.     So 
tar  rop,  gratifying  him  m  this  particular,  they  progressively  diminished  the 
allowance  which  was  annually  voted  to  him, -even  while  the  depredation 
ot  the  provincial  currency  was  daily  reducing  the  real  value  of  the  Si.i.ry 
hL    T  f  "«""."«'  a'jjount.     To  the  deputy-governor,  William  Dt.u.mer, 
they  voted  the  niggardly  pittance  of  thirty-five  pounds  ;  which  be  refused 
to  accept,  protesting  that  he  wouM  not  disparage  the  honor  o^  -vine  the 
king  by  uniting  it  with  a  pecuniary  recompense  so  paltry  and     fronting, 
febute  subsequently  attempted  to  soothe  the  assembly  by  conciliaino-  lan- 
guage and  moderation  of  demeanour ;  but  it  would   havp  rpnu  -e^i  '^m-^ro 
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patience  than  he  possessed  to  disarm  the  jealousy  which  he  had  already 
excited.  ^ 

The  state  of  the  currency  tended  to  increase  the  public  discontent, 
while  It  sapped  the  foundations  of  honor  and  morality.     Creditors,  clergy- 
men, and  all  persons  subsisting  on  salaries  or  the  interest  of  money,  com- 
plained of  their   osses  and  hardships  ;  and  executors,  agents,  and  trustees 
ot  every  other  description  were  exposed  to  the  most  potent  temptations 
unjustly  to  retam  the  property  of  their  constituents.     The  governor,  who 
probably  perceived  that  this  evil  could  be  radically  cured  only  by  paying 
the  public  debts  and  restraining  the  emission  of  paper  money,  increased 
his  own  unpopularity  by  opposing  the  project  of  a  state  bank,  and  other 
delusive  schemes  which  were  suggested  for  relieving  the  country  of  its 
hnancial  difficulties.      Through  the  gloom  of  general  discontent  and  appre- 
hension, the  real  blemishes  in  Shute's  conduct  were  beheld  in  an  exag- 
gerated view  ;  the  mistakes  of  inexperience  and  the  effusions  of  intemperate 
passion  were  maligned  as  the  indications  of  deep  and  deliberate  Jesign  to 
establish  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  whole  province  of  Massachusetts 
was  pervaded  by  the  conviction,  that  public  liberty  was  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  could  be  saved  only  by  a  vigorous  and  united  opposition  to  Shute's 
administration.     Never  did  any  people,  in  pursuit  of  a  generous  purpose, 
commit  a  wider  departure  from  moderation,  good  sense,  and  equity.     To 
^u^'^A?  ^'°^^"^  ^^^  unreasonable  pitch  did  the  suspicion  and  ill-humor  of 
the  Massachusetts. assembly  mount,  that  all  who  were  reckoned  the   gov- 
ernor's friends,  or  who  honestly  counselled  a  more  moderate*  demeanour 
towards  him,  became  the  objects  of  its  displeasure  ;  and  Jeremiah  Dum- ' 
mer,  the  provincial  agent  at  London,  having  apprized  them  that  Shute's 
conduct  was  generally  approved  in  England,  and  that  vindictive  measures 
against  Massachusetts  were. meditated  by  the  British  ministry,  and  would 
assuredly  be  embraced  unless  the  people  should  evince  a  more  reason- 
able temper,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  blind  wilfulness  which 
misconstrued  his  warning  intelligence.^    The  assembly  repeatedly  compelled 
the  governor  to  yield  to  their  desires,  by  explicitly  declaring  that  they  would 
not  vote  his  salary  till  he  had  done  so  ;  and  Britain  was  punished  for  her 
injustice  m  depriving  the  colonists  of  their  old  charter,  by  the  habit  they 
now  acquired  of  contending  with   and   prevailing  over  the  representative  of 
royalty.     In  the  Indian  war  by  which  the  presidency  of  Shute  was  signal- 
ized, the  assembly  openly  invaded  his  fonctions,  by  assuming  the  direction 
01   miliiary  operations,  and  requiring  the  officers  to  maintain  correspond- 
ence with  them  ;  declaring  (with  more  manly  sense  than  constitutional  for- 
mality) that  all  who  were  paid  by  the  public  were  the  responsible  servants 
ot   the  public  ;  though  they  subsequendy  perceived  the    prudence  of  re- 
tracting and  apologizing  for  this  pretension.     In  short,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  at  this  time  transported  to  such  an  excess  of  opposition  and 
animosity  against  the  royal  governor,  and  the  policy,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  parent  state,  that  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences that  might  result  to   the  general  liberties  of  New  England,  and 
instructed  their  agent  at  London  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings 
ot  the  parliament,  and  give  heed  tliat  Connecticut  mii^ht  not  be  involved  in 
^i?!Z^^.^^!£^J!^hJIassact^^  determined  to  provoke  and  brave. 

of'fl,yi,'l'"'''f  "m  •'J'elligonco  was  co!ifirmed  by  cotnrnimim'i^i7fW7ni  various  Kiigiish  friends 
ur.;«H  ;i?»  Ma."  '^'"'.1"  l'"'"'^'|';"-,«"c  historian  .,f  the  Purilans  iiti.i  ,.f  New  England,  strongly 
urged  the  Massachusetts  assembly  to  retrace  its  steps,  » if  it  meant  to  save  the  coUHt;^  ."        ' 
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sJiiorSLrp    i^°''^°"k'-^"""?  ^^"^"^  administration,  between  the 
States  of  New  England  and  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
eas^m  territory  bet w.xt  Nevv  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  ushered  W  a 
long  prologue  of  reproachful  complaint,  menace,  and  violence  on  the  nar^ 
of  the  savages,  prompted  by  the  insidious  counsels  of  the  French  and  tEer 
provmcml  officers  .„  Canada.     These  Indians  had  repeatedly  acknowledged 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  British  monarchy,  and  in  JverTtrJatv  of 
peace  w.th  the  Eng  ish  had  penitentially  designated  their  warsUthl  as 
rebelhons  ;  seemmgly  without  attaching  mucR  importance  to  thTs  laneuTce 
or  even  entertaming  any  just  or  fixed  notion  of  its  meax^ng      Snsive 
^mtories  on  the  rivers  kennebec  and   St.  George  were  purchased  bv  the 
KiS.  S^----'^,  f-m  the  chiefs  of  thesi  tribes  at^eSy  period 
ex  Lit  of  Th.  o      ■  v-"^  long  unoccupied  by  the  purchasers,  the  praise 
extent  of  the  acquisitions  was  m  some  instances  forgotten  by  the  vendors 
who  possessed  no  written  records,  and  who  were  permitted  by  he  courtesy 
actu'^arsurect^  hunt  and  fish  in  every  part  of  th'e  purchased  territo";  nS 
actually  subjected  to  cultivaUon.    In  some  instances  disagreements  arosp  he 

Uh!"  j*;^  T.-'"''  ^'"''^  ^^'•g^'"^  ^^■'^S  ^'^^••^"tly  undeSd  by  the  Eng 

Imnitv  AsT'  'T  T^"  '""'^  '«'^^"  ^°"^-*^^  ^'^h  --h  care  aifd 
thpfrSj^  /  \°^  ^'^^''  """^^  understood  well  the  other's  language, 
their  treaties  and  other  arrangements  required  the  offices  of  an  interpreSj 
whose  honesty  could  not  alwavs  bfi  tpUpH  nn   o«^  .„!,.„„  j„__'     _  T^^^"^ 


r^!fi°"*ll^y  !;^"'d  "°5  «I^«P  be  relied  on;  and  whoTJ  j;c;";t;rs'irwa" 

The  Indians,  moreover,  were  not  at  first 


rarlT?the'Fn/°  ^''''l:  .V-  -'uians  moreover,  were  not  at  first 
aware,  that  the  Europeans,  by  their  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  erection 

•land  in/?t^  ^'T'  7"j^  ^"^^^''^  '^'  ^"PP"«^  °f  S^'"^  and  fish^wh  ch  L 
nertnl  tf  wJ^''  ^^^  previously  afforded  ;  and  when  they  found  by  ex! 
permnce  that  this  was  actually  the  consequence  of  admitting  foreigne^sTo 
e     t  Sr^new^n'-tf  "P^"^'V^  theiAospitality,  and  w?re  Sed  to 

whtt'it^Z'7tl!°  '^'  ?"^l:f^  ""''  industriously  fomented  by  the  French, 
^d  fortrvlil'^KP''*''"^^^^  ^T""''^^  "^^  '•^  ^^°^«  ^«"g'0"«  f^ith  the; 
ed  bv  the  "o„S'  rS  r"^'^  i'^r ^-  ^^  '^^«  '^'y  ^^'^  ^hi^fl/  direct^ 
2niu^  and  ?rnf  A  ^.M^'^''"  Rasles  an  aged  Jesuit  of  great  learning, 
genius,  and  talent,  and  still  greater  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 

reij'^J'rr'''^''"'"^^^^'^^  French  dominion^n  iLrica  He  had  now 
Seset  the°  finSf^  ^''"  ?T"S  '^'  J"^'^"^'  contentedly  burning  in  savage 
deserts  the  finest  accomplishments  of  European  education  ;  and  deprived 

Ibg  LtTcent'S^b°^  r^"- '"-S  '"^  '^'l^  P^'^^^'^"^^^  ''  ^  C"t-  and  cla^s  Lai 

irf  rnnfri"  P         "u^u  '"'«?'?"«''y  '^bors  afforded  him  leisure  for  episto- 

lary  controversy  with  the  ministers  of  Boston.     He  corresponded  'm  the 

hfhaVSt  r^  T^  f  ^'  ''''^'  ^°"^^^^«'  '"^J^  «"d?emaL,  whom 
ferestiin!.  •  /'"^r'u^-^"'^'  '"^  strengthened  his  claims  on  the  in- 
poetr^        or  tr<,;r\°^  '^'''  countrymen  by  successful  attempts  in  Indian 

the  iTnVTa^e  tilt  ""T  P'^P"^'^'  '"  .P°"''''^  compositions,  of  which 
tnejanguage^_img^  of  sentiment  were  derived  from  Indian 

coloili:  arck^r°ocl"e1y'';S,!S to  SSZ^^  ^^f'^  ''  some  of  the  earliest  EuT^^^^n 
the  colonial  settlS  iL  Snln  ll  r  /if '^  '^""-^t  ^^  ^""^P  ^''^^  '""^  enlarging  the  site  of 
»  ««cribcd  by  an  accomnliSed  Amir?"^'^;  This  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  tradition 
while  thev  f/el  "he  sui^r'^nr!  V  „r-T"^  '^"'*'"  '"  ■i*"'  P'""""*""  «♦  barbarous  people, 
<H,mthnKourl^to^uS  1?'''''!^''  men,  to  attribute  all  the  difference  which  resSlts 
j3merul%T.?^l^  Ll^","."'."J5.:'^l''"  ""»«  »»  wwdom."    General  Ca«'.  DIscoutms  b.far.  /i" 
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T'*-^  ;'  ,H»3  intrepid  courage,  fervent  zeal,  and  ceaseless  intrigue  in  behalf 
of  his  faith  and  his  country  rendered  him  an  object  of  remarkable  detesta- 
tion to  the  colonists  of  New  England,"  and  gained  him  the  repute  of  a  saint 
and  a  liero  with  the  french.     By  the  Indians  among  whom  he  lived  at 
Norridgewock  he  was  regarded  with  unbounded  love  and  admiration,  and 
they  were  always  ready  to  hazard  their  lives  in  his  defence.     His  ascenden- 
cy  over  them  was  diligently  employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  France. 
He  made  even  the  offices  of  devotion  serve  as  incentives  to  theT  ferocity 
and  kept  a  flag,  whereon  was  depicted  a  cross  surrounded  by  bows  and  ar- 
rows, which  he  used  to  hoist  on  a  pole  at  the  door  of  his  chapel,  when 
he  gave  them  absolution,  previously  to  their  engaging  in  any  martial  enter- 
prise.    He  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  their  forefathers  were  deceived 
wid  abused  m  the  ancient  venditions  of  their  lands  to  the  colonists  of  New 
England,  and  that  these  colonists  were  committing  encroachments  beyond 
the  limits  even  of  the  tides  which  they  had  dishonestly  acquired ;  and  he 
labored  strongly  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  English  traders  by  whom 
they  were  visited  dealt  fraudulently  with  them,  and,  by  vending  spirituous 
liquors  among  them,  debauched  their  morals,  and  frustrated  the  good  work 
tlwt  he  himself  was  laboring  to  accomplish.^     This  last  topic  was  not  less 
efficacious  than  the  others  ;  though  the  Jesuit's  allusions  to  it  were  much 
more   successful  in   provoking   his  Indian   disciples  to   anger  against  the 
British  colonists,  than  in  persuading  them  to  a  virtuous  amendment  of  their 
own  habits.     It  was,  indeed,  quite  natural  that  the  Indians  should  at  once 
indulge  themselves  in  copious  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  intoxication, 
and  yet  blame  and  hate  the  purveyors  and  instruments  of  this  vice.     The 
dissensions  between  Governor  Shute  and  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had 
unfortunately  prevented  the  erection  of  public  barter-houses  ;  and  the  In- 
dians vvere  still  exposed  to  all  the  causes  of  quarrel  and  complaint  supplied 
by  the  Iraud  and  selfishness  of  private  traders. 

Acquainted  with  the  hostile  influence  which  was  thus  exerted  upon  his 
savage  neighbours,  Governor  Shute,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  com- 
mand  of  Massachusetts,  held  a  conference  with  their  chiefs,  and  vainly  urged 
them  to  admit  a  New  England  clergyman  to  reside  among  their  people. 
Kasies  interposed  in  the  discussion  that  took  place,  with  a  protestation,  that, 
although  the  French  king  had  ceded  Nova  Scotia  to  England,  he  never  in- 
tended to  include  in  this  cession  any  territory  to  which  the  Indians  them- 
selves might  justly  lay  claim.  At  first,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  mutual  decla- 
ration of  war  would  have  resulted  from  the  conference,  as  the  Indians  be- 
gan by  angrily  reclaimmg  a  great  part  of  the  territory  sold  by  their  ancestors  ; 
but  tiiat  extremity  was  avoided  and  the  reclamation  abandoned  by  the  advice 
of  the  elder  sachems,  who  apologized  for  the  language  of  their  brethren,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  Rasles,  who,  in  his  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Canada,  lamented  the  unsteady  and  irresolute  behaviour  of  the  Indians.    An 

'  See  Note  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ~~  ~~ 

«,i!l.Y»!'^"  ^'""''  °*""'^  ^^''^^  England  traders,  who  occasionally  met  with  him,  threatened  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  their  countrymen,  if  they  should  ever  take  Norridgewock,  his  answer 
was  merely  a  significant  accentuation  of  tlio  monosyllable,  "  If." 

ronrnhirrMf"''«w*''r'^""°""*'^T^",''">*''''"fP^''*'  '°  *'"'«  «a^age8  Was  at  least  equally 
reprehensible.  "We  know,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  that  ai.  Indian  williive  all  that  ho  is  wcrtli 
tor  one  glass  of  brandy.     Anmno*  <k:.,  o>.».,_  . •_.: i_  .     .  "         ....  . 


rtK 


Against  this  strong  temntation  to  our  traders,  neither  the  exclama- 
he  zeal  and  authority  of  tne  —     •  -    ■  -     .    . 

Mn„tr„nl  „"     -■'^'|f'"'""«  "^  »''«  Almighty,  hL.„  ^ „,„.,.    ^,,„  „.  ,.,„  ^.^ueis  o, 

Montreal  are  seen  the  most  shocking  spectacles,  the  never-failing  effects  of  the  drunkenness 
or  in6S6  savag63|    etc. 


tionsof  their  pastors,  nor  the  zeal  and  authority  of  ttie  magistrates,  nor  respect  for  "the  lawBrnor 
MnnZnl  ",„  1!^^  iT^i'l!.°5ul'!.u:^i™5!^^>:^!'''^':.P'«'^^^  °'"''."J'  ''^«''-   ^ven  in  the  streets  of 
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unfriendly  peace  ensued,  checkered  with  ahimdance  of  dispute,  and  at  len-th 
m  the  autumn  of  this  year  [August,  1720J,  more  seriously  interrupted" b,^ 
an  attack  on  some  traders  who  resorted  annually  from  Massachusetts  to 
Canso    in  ^ova  Scotia,  where  the  Indians,  overpowering  th^m  by  surprise 
robbed  them  o    all  their  wares,  and  put  several  of  them  to  dearth   ^fhis 
JhUTpnTIf  r        fr'^'  indignation,  when  it  was  known  that  some  of 

nnu  r.  \?  T  ^^'^  °"  ^'^  "^'"'^'  "''^'"-'^  '^^  Indian  enterprise  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  anxious  desirr  u'  '  .ov.raor  Shute  to  avoid  an  imme- 
diate  recourse  to  hostilities,  th  Massarhusotts  assembly  passed  an  rX 
nance  for  levying  a  force  and  compelling  the  Indians  to  make  satisfaction 

hLllT     •  '^'"^^^'P"  °^  h's  prerogative  ;  and  as  the  connril  united  with 
him  m  denying  us  validity,  no  farther  prosecution  of  its  vindictive  nu n?o  e 
was  attempted  for  the  present.     Encouraged  by  th.ir  I.r-™"  ie  Ynd  ans 
continued  to  repeat  their  insults  and  menaces  ;  auu  a  strong  party  oi"  them 
marching  with  fVench  colors  to  a  frontier  settlement  of  NifZh  ,h     v^I 

GoThS  TT"^  /^'  r^°"^^^  "^  "^^^^'""S  '■'•«'»  '^^"^  the    er  ito  y   vh  ch 
God  had  bestowed  on  their  race,  and  declared  that  they  had  now  come  to 

expel  the  intruders  forever.  [1721.]     After  a  long  conference  wUh  some  o7 
the  provincial  officers,  their  fickleness,  or  their  sense  of  equity,  aeir pre 
vaded  ;  they  freely  acknowledged  that  the  claims  of  the  coloni  {  Tr"  just 
and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never  in  future  molest  them'  *'  On 
returning  to  their  settlements  around  Norridgewock,  they  were  ashamed  to 
confess  the  dereliction  of  their  hostile  purpose,  and  at  oWe  conned  tl Jr 
vanity,  and  deceived  their  pastor,   Rasles,  by' vaunting  the    c^r  ,e     „ 
firmness  they  pretended  to  have  exerted  in  Lnacing  the  EnS i^nd  b 
sternly  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  to  those  hostile  Sic  ' 'But 
UvZZ  P.  ?"'  ft''  "'S'^*  ^''''  ^^'•'^'^^  <*--  »his  assurance  "s  speed 
ilVriTar^nrclnXr.^'"  demonstration  of  pacific  purpose  towards 

adSl^llf  ?  ?^  H?'^  "'""'"'  ^^^  '"^''^"''  '"  opposition  to  Rasles'  urgent 
with  L  Fn  r  K°'  ^Vr'^lf'^'^  ^^^h^'"  vvho  had  always  deprecated  lar 
holJ^t  f  i'"^  '  '""^  ^^  ^''  J"^"""""  '^^  ^'•'^^^  ^^^'-^  persuaded  to  send 
nifiSn  nf  ^K    °"  "'  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  for  the  indem- 

governor  nf  C  T"^  '"^u/^  °.^  '^^'  ^°'°"'^'^  «^  C«"^°-  Vaudreuil,  the 
In  »T«  ,  "i?"^^,'  ^«?:'^'Shly  displeased  and  alarmed  by  this  intellisrence. 
tPrm J  r^i,  T^'-'  ^^  *=o"demned  the  faint-hearted  demeanour,  as  he 
Sthl'  ?  ^^^.^"^'«"«'  «nd  entreated  the  priest  still  to  persist  in  stimu- 

vS  vlT  V  u-  r^!-  P"'?,- '"•  i"  ^'^  °^ R°^^^^' exertions  Vaudreuil  pre- 
vailed  with  all  his  Indian  allies  in  Canada  to  send  deputies  to  Norridgewock 

take'wTth  Npw  f'1  '^r  ?p^P°^^^<*"'  ^"PPort  i"  «"y  war  they  might  under! 
take  with  New  England.  The  government  of  Massachusetts,  apprized  of 
these  transactions,  indignantly  complained  of  the  perfidious  hostility  of  the 
J^rench  governor  in  thus  stirring  up  enemies  against  them  during  the  sub- 

^iustil  h  PTr'  ''?"'''"  ^^.^"^^  «"^  ^"S'«"^-  B"^  Vaudreuil  was  abl 
IS  frnnT'f  "  I'TV^'' '  '"^  apprehended  little  danger  to  his  rep- 
utation from  charges  which  the  accusers  were  not  likely  ever  to  be  able  fo 
substantiate  by  satisfactory  proof.  An  application  was  tLn  made  to  the  I^' 
djans^j;equmngU^^  .  ^.a  on  their  refusal,  a  party  of 
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New  England  militia  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Norride;e- 
wock,  and  would  have  seized  the  priest,  if  the  Indians  had  not  seasonably 
conveyed  hirn  beyond  their  reach.    [November,  1721.]      The  assailants, 
ho  vever,  obtained  possession  of  Kasles'  strong-box  and  of  all  his  papers, 
whirh  were  found  to  contain  the  amplest  proof  of  the  intrigues  by  which 
he  and  Vaudreuil  fomented  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  against  the  English.* 
This  insult  to  their  principal  settlement  and  their  beloved  pastor  failed 
not  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  Indians  ;  though  the  expediency  of 
deliberate  preparation  restrained  the  infliction  of  their  vengeance  for  a  while. 
[1722.'*]      At  length,  however,  it  broke  forth  in  such  a  burst  of  predatory 
hostility  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  as   provoked  a  declaration  of 
war  from  the  governments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.     Nev- 
ertheless, hopes  of  peacrj  were  still  indulged    by  (Jovernor    Shute,  who 
though  a  brave  officer,  and  incapable  of  declining  the  hostile  overtures  of 
a  civilized  antagonist,  displayed  extreme  reluctance  to  martial  controversy 
with  savages  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  intimidate  the  Eastern  Indians 
into  submission  by  the  intervention  of  the  Six  Nations,  whose  friendship 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  wise   counsels  of  Governor  Burnet,  was 
sedulously  endeavouring  to  recultivate.     By  the  persuasions  of  Burnet,  the 
Six  Nations  were  induced  to  sund  deputies  to  New  England,  who,  after  a 
conference  with  Shute  and  the  Massachusetts  assembly  (\\hose  disagree- 
ment seems  not  to  have  escaped  their  penetration) ,  consented  to  threaten 
the  Eastern  Indians  with  an  invasion  from  the  confederated  tribes,  unless  an 
immediate  peace  were  concluded  with  the  English.     But  whether  the  threat 
was  feebly  expressed,  or  the  Eastern  Indians  were  fortified  by  rage  and  hope 
against  its  mfluence,  they  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  and  a  series  of  skirmish- 
ing engagements  ensued  between   them  and  the  provincial   militia.     The 
savages,  to  whose  success  surprise  and  sudden  attack  were  essential,  sus- 
tained some  defeats  ;  but  the  military  operations  of  the  colonists  were  un- 
important, and  the  efficacy  of  them  was  obstructed  by  the  incessant  disputes 
and  collisions  between  Shute  and  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.     In  the 
close  of  this   year,  Shute,  finding   that   the  public  prejudice  against  him 
daily  increased,  and  having  privately  obtained  permission  from  the  king,  sud- 
denly departed  from  the  scene  of  his  authority,  and  returned  to  England. 
ixrMi^^  supreme  command  in  Massachusetts  devolved,  in  consequence,  on 
William  Dummer,  the  heutenant-governor,  who,  though   he  had  incurred 
some  popular  jealousy  from  his  friendship  with  Shute,  never  ceased  to  de- 
mean himself  with  decent  dignity,  real  patriotism,  and  sound  discretion.   He 
was  a  stranger  to  that  punctilious  pride  which  magnifies  disagreements, 
prolongs  collisions,  and  never  graciously  yields  the  strictness  of  political  the- 
ory and  ordinance  to  tli    irregular,  but  irresistible,  movements  of  the  general 
will.     When  he  first  convoked  the  two  houses  of  assembly,  —  and,  without 
alludmg  to  the  unhappy  dissensions  that  had  prevailed,  announced  that  he 
was  ready  to  unite  with  them  in  any  measure  calculated  to  promote  the, king's 
service  and  the  good  of  the  province,  —  Sewell,  an  aged  counsellor,  former- 
ly  a  judge,  and_whohadJield  office  during  the  subsistence  of  the  first  pro- 


Among  his  papers  was  found  a  dictionm,  which  he  had  composed,  of  the  Norridgewock 
language,  and  which  was  deposited  in  the  fibrary  of  Harvard  College.    Holmes. 

llus  year  the  I'rench  colony  of  Louisiana  was  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  many  of  the  in- 


I.  I  •.     .   i.  — , -. ""  "."■"•v.  "■"""'='"""  vvas  leuuueu  III  8UCI1  8irans,tnat  n 

habitants  forsook  it,  and  united  themselves  to  the  English  colonists  in  Carolina.    T^he  number 
ot  these  emigrants  was  so  great,  that  the  Carolinians  were  much  incommoded  by  them,  and 

,!,„,.„„„',• e\' ■         snyrn..r,^.  l^ouisiana, to  take  measures  for provonting  the  iat- 

ther  desertion  of  his  province.     Holmes.  s         •»• 
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vincial  charter,  addressed  tbe  audience   with  a  .,«.:♦         i     •      .•  • 

manner,  and  a  primitive  style  of  XVnl.       .     ^    *^  '^.  ""'^   ^"npl'city  of 

New  England.     "  If  your  Honor  «iT?.'  ^^*'"»^fr'«»'^  ^f  the  LWs  of 

me  leaved'  he  said  ' 'TJouTd  TpU  ,  trd  oTr''''  '°"f  •*^'^*''?  '°  S'^« 

r.  ion.     Ahhough  the  unerring  rvfdenrof/iirijr '^'r  '""^'""^  """ 

3  chair  of  government  in  a  rIn.T ?  i  /         "'  brought  your  Honor 

.vo  U.is  for  your  encouralZnt  r h?.  .{      '^  tempestuous  season,  yet  you 

part  of  the  Ismel  of  God  S  vol.  m  ^"°P''  T"  '^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^'^  «'«  « 

patience  of  Moses  comnl^^ateStrv^onT'' '°  ^'"'^^^  '^'^  ?^"^"'^«  «"«' 

that  our  Almighty  SayTar  couns died  thi  L^?"'.'""*^""''    ^'  '^  ^^'^^"^ 

and  setUe  here  ;  and  the^duSv  follow!/.  •' ''l'"'""  '"^  '■«'"«^«  hitlier 

willneyerleayeiorforsakJttSrSr  sol^v^^^  '"^''^^''^  ^e 

be  happy  in  sincerely  seeking     hflirhZ '•         ^°"'"  ^°"°^  "'"st  needs 

birth  a  education  TvillncTiLtu  t^^^  "'"'^''  X""' 

promise  myself  that  they  who  sit  nt  .1  ^^  K  r*'^,"'*«  9"a!  pw/cAra.  I 
vice  to  you^  Honor,  acco^rd^  to  ufe  d  't^  ofl  ir'/e' '^  'it  ^^•^^"\«^- 
of  this  venerable  counsellor  was  fulfilled  •  and     hon^h  ^'«  Prediction 

tinned  for  a  while  to  attach  to  die  dcpl-govelr  a  fd  nT' t^^T^r '^  '°"- 
bly  to  various  acts  of  encroachmpnt  .7.  L  j  •  r  '  •  Pro'"Pted  the  assem- 
ceeded  in  refuting  in  u^us  su  Sn  Cs/ri  ""•''°"''  •?*  ^'  «"%  «"<^- 
cration  ;  and  was^nibS^  to  cJXt  'h-  '"    """^'^^^^d  mod- 

faction,  and  respect"  ^  "^^  government  with  harmony,  satis- 

otJr'litlfarnL'S^^^^^^^^^^^      T  ""' -''f  ^^^P^^'-  ^^  ^"  the 

|ury  and  havoc  on  re^fr^itrfofN^L^a^T^m  ^^Z  "'^'  'T 
•nliabjtants  of  New  Hamoshire   ivhn  o,S^  !i    u  t^^^^-  3     Among  other 

families  of  the  QuakefSua  on  of  wt  '^  '^'"'  '"'"fS^^'  were  "certain 
and  others,  carried  awa^Lto  captiVi^v  wpT  f"f  J^^e  killed  and  scalped, 
for  refusing    at  the  co,rand "FS^TIrrtol  P-^'-.-eV; 

hibited  by  the  sober  canons  of  Quakerism      Th       ''"""''T  »  Pasfime  pro- 
ascribed  to  his  practice  of  keeDinf  fir.  •   ^i  ^'""T  °^  °"^  Q"«ker  was 
which  perhaps  cLrb^UtoTedii^^^^^        '"  Ins  house,  a  circumstance 
the  sa^uarll  of  theirtaci  c  pLcTples    °Th.  f.^'^^'^^-^^^y  weakening 
countered  and  retorted  with  the  utmos^kni       i"!""  I'^stih ties  were  en- 
mentand  the  militia  of  MassachuseTtr  and  Nm^^^^^^^        '^''  govern, 
subsidiary  force  from  ConnecTctr  The  asf^blv  oT^^^^        "'^'   ^1  ' 
declined  to  participate   in  Uie  war    iud^lnf  jf      ^       Connecticut  at  first 
quarrel  witl,  Ihe  Norrideewocks  and-^bpfn^^-    .  ^  'f  '"significant  partial 
by  the  reluctance  to  Se  t  it  tL  r"^  '"duced  to  doubt  of  its  Justice 
finally  ascertaining  that  fhfir  LV   u  ?°^^"°'-  Shute  manifested.     But, 
setts,  and  pSng  tL  eTtendeS  hosm^^^     /^l  P!°P'^  '^  ^'«-«^h- 
volved  by  ^French  ^  rTguerthey  rei  tliirJ"'^l^'^  f^°P^^  ^«^«  >"" 
troops  and  money  to  aid  their  fvLds  in  .7     r'^  '  u^"'"'  contingent  of 
their  own  local  ^nation  m'ghrhave  enabird  thlr."^'  troubles  o?  which 
selfish  exemption.     The  Six  NafilL            •  ^     "',.^''  ^"J"^  «  ^^eap  and 
gave  in  the  preceding  vLrLnlT'  "?;T''^'^'"'''"6  the  assurance  they 

l>r.  Increue  Mather  died  this  year  at  Bo«tnn,  ».  th»  —  -'•  -;--    - 
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mission,  and  their  services  were  brief  and  inefficient.  To  particularize  the 
successive  expeditions  and  petty  engagements  of  which  this  Indian  war  was 
productive  would  involve  a  detail  too  cumbrous  and  minute  for  general 
history.  The  skilful  vigor  and  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  colonists  have 
been  honorably  commenjorated  by  the  provincial  annalists,  in  their  ample 
narrations  of  the  various  martial  achievements,  which,  among  other  im- 
portant, results,  contributed  to  preserve  among  the  colonial  population  a 
spirit  of  military  enterprise,  and  familiarized  great  numbers  of  persons  with 
the  hardships,  dangers,  and  operations  of  war. 

The  most  remarkable  event  by  which  the  war  was  signalized  was  the 
sudden  attack  and  entire  destruction  of  the  Indian  settlement  of  Norrid^e- 
wock  by  a  force  consisting  of  four  companies  of  the  provincial  militia, 
amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  and  eight  men.  [1724.]  The  Indians 
were  completely  surprised,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  New 
England  officers  had  given  orders  to  spare  Rasles,  the  Jesuit,  whom  they 
ardently  desired  to  take  prisoner  ;  but,  to  their  great  disappointment,  this  re- 
markable man  was  slain  by  a  soldier  to  whom  he  refused  to  surrender  * 
Both  the  Catholic  Indians  and  their  French  allies  were  much  scandalized 
b>  what  they  deemed  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  the  victors,  who  account- 
ed it  no  sacrilege  at  all  to  strip  Rasles'  chapel  of  its  plate,  and  valued 
themselves  on  testifying  a  zealous  abhorrence  of  idolatry  by  destroying  the 
crucifixes  and  other  Catholic  imagery  which  the  chapel  and  village  displayed. 
The  Norridgewock  tribe,  after  this  fatal  blow,  never  recovered  their  former 
strength  or  spirit  ;  but  the  war  was  still  continued  by  their  allies,  the  Pe- 
nobscots,  and  the  Canadian  auxiliaries. 

The  conduct  which  the  British  colonists  imputed  to  Vaudreuil,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  was  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  subsisting 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  and  was  so  strongly  attested  by 
the  additional  evidence  recently  obtained  by  the  colonists,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  failure  of  their  previous  application,  they  were  induced  again  to  hope 
that  a  spirited  remonstrance  might  inspire  him  with  alarm  at  the  responsi- 
bility he  was  incurring,  and  produce  some  beneficial  effect.  [1725.]  With 
this  view,  commissioners  were  despatched  to  Canada  by  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  with  instructions  to  demand  from  Vaudreuil  restitution  of 
the  captives  who  had  been  carried  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  his  unjust  and  dishonorable  policy  in  instigating  I'he  In- 
dians to  hostilities  with  the  people  of  New  England.  Vaudreuil  received  the 
envoys  with  great  politeness,  and  at  first  attempted  to  deny  that  he  had 
given  any  countenance  whatever  to  the  enemies  of  their  countrymen  ; 
but,  closely  pressed  with  proofs  of  his  intrigues,  which  he  was  unprepared 
to  meet,  and  especially  with  the  production  of  his  letters  to  Rasles,  tlie 
Jesuit,  which  appeared  to  strike  him  with  a  penetrative  shame,  he  could  not 
heip  perceiving  that  the  interest  of  his  reputation,  as  a  man  of  honor,  im- 
periously demanded  that  the  complaints  of  New  England  should  be  stifled 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  promised  to  do  every  thing 
m  his  power  to  dispose  the  Indians  to  peace,  and  to  induce  them  to  re- 
."tore  their  captives  for  a  reasonable  ransom.  The  English  commissioners 
remarked  that  they  found  the  governor  much  more  candid  and  amenable 

«,!n^H''21lVr'*",*^'  ''Tu  ««««•  the  death  of  Rasles,  his  hostile  policy  among  the  Indians  was  re- 

in  GlSa     S^i''r„'ote^rBook  S'llol '''^"''' ''  "°^  '•«'^'-'  "'"P""'^'  "8^'°^'  "^^  ^"^''''^ 
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to  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  when  they  conversed  with  him  alone,  than 

ttn  ,hTr  i'  "  ^''"'^'  -rT  ^"'"  P-*^^^"^  5  and  that  Vaudreuil,  n^  Jess 
than  the  Indians,  was  manifestly  awed  and  controlled  by  these  ecclesiastics, 
who  possessed  at  this  time  a  flourishing  seminary  and  extensive  influence 

The  benefit  of  this  embassy  was  experienced  soon  nfter  in  the  discontin- 
•    37-    .  .-"  k''1^^  '-5'  ^"^'^"^  ^^  ^^^"«d«'  «"d  the  proposition  of  peace 

A  tre  tv  wn!f    ^  '^V'^''  ^"^'^'^'"§  '^'  ^^^^^^"  ^^^^^^^  °f  New  England 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  negotiated  with  them  soon  after  by  Dummer  and 

aTdr^ne  of^rh^T'^'n"".%°/-  ^^-^^usetts  and  Ne^w  Hampshire! 
unh-ke  the  fl  of  f        "  °^  '^'  ^""'^  government  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and 
ration      ThU  1™''  f ''''°"''  "  ^"^  ^""^^^^  ^y  a  peace  of  long  du- 

rea°;*  whir  iT"'^'f  r  P'°'\'^^^  ^••°'""°  peculiar  excellence  in  the 
butfrnm^rJ  ^  "^  "? /f ""  '^'  ^°™"'"  °"^^  '»  any  material  respect; 
but  from  the  prudence  of  Dummer  and  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  in  es- 

he  tl"sfr/"''\''\^''^  ^-t§-^o-es  formerly  proje'cted't 
fonnd    thl    •  t  ^^'  ^^"f  bee    and  Saco,  where  the  Indians  speedily 

found,  that,  m  exchange  for  their  furs  and  skins,  they  were  supplied  with 
the  European  goods  which  they  wanted  on  better  terms  than  they  obta  ned 
from  the  h  rench,  or  even  the  private  English  traders.  A  law  wa^s  then  en- 
t'hTnnhr  ^"f  ^^!"'"S  P^^'^te  traffic  with  the  Indians  ;  but  the  establishment  of 
the  public  trading-houses,  where  goods  were  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate 
thap  private  traders  could  afford,  rendered  the  law  as  superfluous,  as,  ,'nt 
out  this  measure,  it  would  have  been  unavailing.  Duramer  engaged  that 
die  Indians  should  be  supplied  with  goods  at  the  same  prices  for"fhfch  they 
were  sold  m  Boston  ;  and  the  government  endeavoured  to  reconcile  S 
Lod's° Vh-  h  ^""^'"T'^J    advantage,  by  making   wholesale    purchases    o 

S '  Bu  Thrnlfir'.r^'  ^"^''''^-  '^  ^^  ^'^^  ^"^^^"^  ^'  ^'^^^  ^^-^^^  retail 

nfZ  A'      1  profit  thence  accruing  was  so  inadequate  to  the  charge 

.Inlnn  ?^  '?u''''  ^^"^^^r"'^?''  S^^^'^o^s,  and  the  vessels  employed  In 
tiansporting  the  goods,  that  the  province  was  practically  subjected  to  a 
considerable  tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  However,  he  measure 
was  generally  approved,  as  tending  to  the  preservation  of  pe  e  anTno  e 
reputable  than  the  payment  of  a  pension  expressly  assigned  for  this  pur^ 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Shute  was  actively  employed  in  prosecuting  vin- 
tove  measures  at  the  court  of  Londop  against  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts  ,  to  which  there  was  communicated,  in  the  year  1723,  a  summons  to 
rh^eVtb  '°"P'r  ^^-^'^'^^d  to  the  king  in'council.  'tIiL  complaim 
charged  the  assembly  with  various  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative  • 
particularly  m  the  tenor  of  their  resolutions  with  respect  fo  the  reCed 
Fne-trees  ;  ,n  refusing  to  admit  the  governor's  negative  on  their  choice  of  a 
mvn  «!I  '•  '"  k'T^'"^  'r'  ''PP«'"t"^«"t  of  public  fasts  ;  in  interrupting  their 
own  sessions  by  long  adjournments  ;  and  in  suspending  militarr  officers,  and 
arrogating  thejirection^f  military  operations.'    The  l.ouse  of  repres^nta- 
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tives  at  first  received  this  formidable  intimation  with  more  spirit  than  pru- 
dence,—voting,  with  contemptuous  brevity,  that  the  complaint  was  ground- 
less, and  that  an  agent  should  be  instructed  to  employ  lawyers  to  justify 
their  conduct.  But  as  the  council  unanimously  refused  to  concur  in  a 
proceeding  so  wantonly  insolent,  the  assembly  transmitted  a  particular  an- 
swer to  the  several  articles  of  complaint,  and  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  justified  every  part  of  th.^ir  behaviour.  They  also  despatched  Cooke, 
who  had  been  the  chief  advocate  of  all  the  obnoxious  measures,  to  defend 
them  m  England.  The  provincial  council,  who  dissented  from  the  house 
of  representatives  on  every  point  embraced  in  the  governor's  complaint, 
except  the  disputed  negative  on  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  composed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  this  point,  but  forbore  to  allude  to  the  others,  lest 
they  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  provincial  liberty  at  the 
13riti&ii  court.  A  more  moderate  temper,  meanwhile,  was  gradually  dis- 
closed m  the  house  of  representatives,  of  which  one  of  the  first  indications 
was  the  prudent  measure  of  reappointing  their  experienced  friend  and 
advocate,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  to  the  office  of  provincial  agent  in  Britain. 
But,  at  length,  after  divers  debates  and  discussions  at  London  respecting 
the  articles  of  complaint,  the  reports  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
and  ot  the  Lords  of  Tra'de,  and  finally  the  determination  of  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, proved,  all,^  m  the  most  unqualified  terms,  jnfavorable  to  the  Massachu- 
setts assembly. _  The  provincial  agents,  in  this  emergency,  by  the  advice  of 
their  Lnghsh  friends,  consented  to  acknowledge  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  had  been  faulty  in  relation  to  the  king's  woods  and  the  interference 
with  military  operations,  and  pledged  themselves  that  such  violation  of 
constitutional  principles  would  not  again  be  repeated. 

By  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  agents,  and  the  interest  of  the  English 
friends  of  the  province,  the  British  government  was  induced  to  propose 
merely  that  an  explanatory  charter  should  be  accepted  by  the  assembly  ex- 
pressly dec  aring  the  governor's  power  to  negative  the  speaker,  and  limiting 
the  assembly's  adjournment  by  act  of  its  own  will  to  two  days  :  —  with  the 
intimation  that,  if  this  lenient  offer  were  rejected,  the  whole  controversy 
between  Shute  and  the  assembly  would  be  submitted  to  the  British  par- 
liament. An  explanatory  charter  to  the  foregoing  effect  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and  transmitted  to  Boston  ;>i  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  the 
assembly.  [August  20,  1725.]  Though  the  temper  of  the  house  was 
now  reduced  to  a  far  more  moderate  strain  than  it  had  formerly  indulged, 
yet,  of  eighty  representatives  of  the  people,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  vSted 
that  the  charter  should  be  rejected;  and  a  similar  opposition  was  made 
by  four  members  of  the  council.  [Jan.  15,  1726.]  But,  by  a  majority  in 
both  these  chambers,  a  resolution  was  carried  for  accepting  the  charter 
and  couched  in  terms  of  loyalty  and  satisfaction  that  imported  rather  the 
reception  of  a  fiivor  than  the  resignation  of  a  right.  This  accommodating 
behaviour  of  the  assembly,  by  which  a  controversy  that  at  one  time  be- 
tokened the  most  dangerous  consequences  was  amicably  composed,  has 
been  ascribed  m  a  considerable  degree  to  the  prudence  of  William  Diim- 
mer,  the  heutenant-governor,  and  the  influence  which  his  liberal  administra- 
tion had  enabled  lum  to  acquire.  An  interruption  of  the  general  harmony 
was  portended  by  the  announcement  of  Shute's  approaching  return,  which, 
ho\yever,  he  was  happily  induced  to  defer  by  reflecting  that^he  had  stransely 
omitteu  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  respect  of  salary, 
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and  to  obtain  any  favorable  provision  with  regard  to  a  matter  so  deeply 
interesting  to  him.  While  he  was  assailing  the  provincial  agents  with  re- 
newed  complaints  on  this  subject,  and  tarrying  at  London  in  lingering  diffi- 
dence  of  their  :,oothing  assur.ances  that  the  province  would  doubtless  provide 
lor  hira  in  a  handsome  manner,  his  return  was  intercepted  for  ever. by  the 
deatii  of  the  king.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  Second  to  the  British 
throne,  the  intrigues  of  some  London  merchants  and  of  a  faction  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  aided  by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  had 
been  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  new  monarch  while  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales,  caused  Burnet  to  be  removed  from  New  York,—  the  command 
of  which  ard  of  New  Jersey  was  committed  to  Montgomery  ;  and,  as  a 
compensation  to  Burnet,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shii-e,  withdrawn  from  Shute,  was  conferred  upon  him.^  ' 

The  disappointment  which  Burnet  sustained  by  these  ministerial  arrange- 
ments was  very  severe,  and  perceptibly  afl'ected    his  health   and    spirfts. 
1  Hough  embarrassed   m   his  pecuniary  circumstances,   and  an   enemy  to 
pomp  and  parade,  he  had  conducted  himself  with  such  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  m  Nevv  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  he  carried  thence  noth- 
ing with  him  to  New  England  but  the  libraiy  which  accompaniod  him  from 
iiritam.      Ihe  hopes  he  had  begun  to  induce  of  repairing  ■  his  lortune,  and 
01   executing  his  political  schemes  for  the  advantage  of  New  York    he 
was  now  compelled  to  forego,  in  order  to  assume  the  direction  of  a  people 
whose  reported  jealousy  of  their  governors  excited  in  his  mind  the  most 
disagreeable  foreoodings  of  an  unquiet  administration.     Very  dilTerent  were 
,   the   sentiments   Wijich    his   appointment   inspired    in   the   people  of  New 
^ngJanrl,  r.ho  regaid'd   the  name  of  Burnet  as  a  pledge  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious libert)',  and  beheld  with  approving  eye  the  wisdom  and  integrity  by 
which  already  i!i,s  name  was   illustrated  in  America.     A   deputation  was 
sent  to  conduct  mm  m  state  to  his  now  government  ;^  and  such  a  multitude 
01  carriages  _anr(  horsemen  thronged  to  meet  his  approach  to  Boston,  that 
he  entered  t,leto.^i>.  with  a  more  numerous  attendance  and  more  splendid 
cavalcade  than  ever  before  or  after  graced  the  arrival  of  a  British  governor. 

f.nV.w'PP'        ''r',°^?"'"^^  '''"'■^  unhappily  fulfilled,  and  the  provincial 
expectations  completely  disappointed. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  he  was  distinguished  by  his  indifference 
with  respect  to  his  own  official  emoluments  ;  but,  either  from  a  change  in 
his  temper,  or  from  the  strain  and  tenor  of  the  instructions  which  he  now 
received  from  Britam,  this  was  die  object  of  his  earliest  and  most  eager 
concern  in  Massachusetts  nnd  New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  people  heard  with 

fes    nrnnfTf  .i"  "J^'.f' ^-r'^t J^^^P''""  '^^y  I'»''  g^ven  him  cited  as  a  mani- 
test_pwo[^nhe_Mty^o(jh^  him  a  large  and  perma- 

1  unf"T"i-    ^«"*"?P-    DouglHss.     Trumbull.     Hol.n7s~VV7Smiti.. ' 

wherevonr  F,     n      ^^  ^Yl  '  ''''7'«"  ""  J'^"  ''"■nc  to  your  «ovorr,n.cnt  o?  Now  Irnrnp^iire 
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nent  income.    The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  consented  to  settle  on  him 
for  three  years  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  ^  but  the  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts,  though  they  voted  to  hi.a  at  once  the  sum  of  four- 
teen hundred  pounds,  besides  handsome  presents  for  his  travelling  expenses, 
refused  to  enact  any  ordinance  for  a  fixed  or  permanent  salary.    It  was  in 
vam  that  he  reminded  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  in  the  parent 
state,  had  made  it  an  established  custom  to  grant  the  civil  list  to  the  king 
for  life,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Massachusetts  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  exceeded  in  duty  to  his 
Majesty  by  any  portion  of  his  subjects.     It  was  forcibly  answered  by  the 
assenibly,  that  the  cases  were  widely  different ;  that  the  king  was  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  people,  and   that  his   interests  were  inseparably  united 
with  theirs  ;  whereas  a  provincial   governor,  after  the  close  of  his  brief 
administration,  was  affected  neither  by  the  welfare  nor  by  the  decay  of  the 
society  over  which  he  had  presided,  and  could  not,  therefore,  justly  expect 
the  same  confidence  from  it  which  the  nation  at  large  reposed  in  the  monarch. 
The  governor  demanded  if  it  were  consistent  with  reason  or  justice,  that 
he  should  be  fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  king  by  dependence 
on  the  people  for  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the  assembly  endeavoured 
to  defeat  or  diminish  the  force  of  this,  his  strongest  plea,  by  declaring  their 
willingness  to  determine,' annually,  his  salary,  by  a  vote  referring  to  the  cur- 
.  rent  and  not  to  the  past  year  ;  protesting  withal  that  it  would  be  time  for 
him  to  complain  when  an  inadequate  or  dishonorable  provision  was  ten- 
dered.    Burnet  repHed  by  reminding  them  reproachfully  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  Shute  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  impolicy  of  thus 
identifying  himself  with  the  case  of  that  unpopular  governor,  he  committed 
the  imprudence  of  threatening  that  the  legislature  of  GreSt  Britain  would 
allocate  a  fixed  salary  upon  the  province,  ''and  perhaps  do  something  else 
bendes,    —a  vague  menace  of  danger,  which  excited  equal  jealousy  and  in- 
dignation.    He  explained  the  meaning  of  it,  in  the  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy, by  assuring  tliem,  that,  if  the  British  government  should  be  provoked 
to  caU  the  attention  of  parhament  to  their  conduct,  the  provincial  charter 
would  be  dissolved  without  the  slightest  scruple  or  opposition.     The  assem- 
bly vainly  solicited  him  to  accept  the  sums  they  had  voted,  and  to  adjourn 
their  session.     He  declared  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  any  thing  but 
a  fixed  salary  ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  gov- 
ernor by  the  late  explanatory  charter,  he  refused  to  prorogue  them,  un- 
less they  would  comply  with  his  demand.'.     Some  time  after,  he  adjourned 
the  session  from  Boston  to  the  town  of  Salem,  which  he  remarked,  with 
unbecoming  levity,  was  a  name  propitious  to  harmony  ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  next  try  the  effect  of  a  session  at  the  town  of  Concord.     But  this 
jocular  treatment  of  an  affair  of  great  public  interest  and  importance  was 
not  more  effectual  than  his  arguments  and  menaces  had  been  ;  and  the  as- 
sembly, m  their  severaJ  migrations,  evinced  a  spirit  not  to  be  affected  by 
rhange  of  place.'     Some  of  the  members  now  began  to  regret  Governor 
bhute,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  contentedly  accept  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  while  Burnet  refused  to  accept  a  tender  of  more 

'  Bv  this  assembly  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualificalion  of  an  elec»or  of  New  Humushir;, 
should  be  a  real  estate  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds.  numpsnir., 

irrcsl  in*'.Z"mll!!;'T''"  ?""*'  ""'^  ^^^  Masfachusctts  assembly  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
p!-l'..!"  .  -^  '''*'"  American  provinces,  and  in  particular  attracted  the  comment  of  tli« 
rv.:„.^.r=r«,a.j  ucWspapors,  wnich  were  Ihm  cHtublished  about  this  time.    i-Vanklin's  Memoirs. 
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than   double  this  amount.     Strongly  impressed  with  the   justice  of  their 
cause,  the  assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  crown,  declared  that  they  were 
resolved,  and  were  convmced  that  the  same  purpose  would  also  prevail  with 
succeeding  assemblies,  to  provide  "ample  and  honorable  support"  to  the 
royd  governor  ;  but  that  their  fidelity  to  their  constituents  would  not  per- 
mit them,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  salary,  to  separate  the  interest  of 
the  governor  from  the  general  interest  of  the  province.     The  presentation 
of  this  address,  and  the  support  of  the  assembly's  plea  at  the   court  of 
London,  were  confided  to  the  provincial  agent,  in  conjunction  with  Jonathan 
Belcher,  whose  public   spirit  on  a  former  occasion  we   have   already  re- 
marked, and  who  now  exerted  the  utmost  zeal  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  controversy  so  warmly  and  deeply  interestinff  to  them. 

As  the  assembly  were  precluded,  by  their  disagreement  wiUi  the  govern- 
En.hnd  h7f"^;"°"'^-'w  ^f^y'^^  ^-^Penses  incurred  by  their  agents  in 
S?  nf  R  T  'u*^"'"  u  ^"^  this  purpose  were  contributed  by  the  mer- 
chants  of  Boston,  whom  the  assembly  thanked  for  their  patriotism,  and 
proinised  with  all  convenient  speed  to  reimburse.     But  they  were  very  soon 

thTthe  Lorto'f  t'T]  ''.  ''^  '"^  ^^5'>^^"  ""^^^"-^'^^  received,  anS 
that  the  Lords  of  Irade  had  pronounced  m  a  report  to  the  privy  council, 

that  Massachusetts,  with  the  most  ungrateful  disloyalty,  was  endeavouring 

to  wrest  the  small  remains  of  prerogative  from  the  hands  of  the  crown! 

in  order  to  render  itself  independent  of  the  parent  state  ;  and  had  recom' 

mended  an  immediate  introduction  of  the  controversy  between  the  provin-" 

cial  assembly  and  the  governor  to  the  attention  of  parliament.    Grievld,  but 

not  dismayed    by  this  intelligence,  the  assembly  still  refused   to  yield  to 

he  governors  demand  ;  protesting  that  it  was  better  that  the  liberties  of 

derod  bv  ?b.  ^"  ^"^^''^"   ^^  ?'   ^"^'^h  parliament,  than  surren- 

dered  by  their  own  representatives.     In  this  determination  they  were  en- 
couraged to  persist  by  the  advice  of  the  provincial  agents  at  London,  who 
soon  alter  communicated  their  private  opinion,  that,  iiotvvidistandinK  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  the  priv;  council,  the  royal  min- 
TZ^nlZrTu  '"*^"^'°rr  bringing  the  matter  under  the  consideration 
01  pa.liament.      The  assembly,  in  order  to  animate  the  popular  resolution, 
caused  this  private  communication  from  the  agents  to  be  pfinted  and   pub- 
lished ;_an  imprudent  step,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
injurious  consequences  to  the  province,  if  an  alteration  of  the  posture  of 
affairs  had  not  been  produced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  the 
governor.      Ihe  resentment  he  had    excited   did    not  survive    him    for    a 
moment ;  so  great  a  peacemaker  and  tamer  of  human  enmity,  sometimes, 
llu      A-  •    '''"'  "niversally  acknowledged   that  he  had  displayed  an  hon- 
orable, disinterested,  and   generous   disposition   in  every  particular  of  his 
short  administration,  except  in  the  one  unhappy  instanc"e  in  whidi  he  of- 
lended  by  an  inflexible  adherence  to    illiberal  instructions  ;    and  he   was 

and  with  demonstrations  of  esteem  creditable  alike  to  the  liberality  of  those 
who  entertained   this  sentiment,   and  to  the  merit  of   the   individual  who 

employed  all  the  interest  of  the  connections  he  had  acquired  as  deput^ 
of  he  provmce,  to  procure  for  himself  the  vacant  appointment ;  and  the 
Britisn  government  were  induced  to  bestow  it  upon  him  by  the  hope  that 
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his  influence  with  his  countrymen  would  be  successfully  exerted  to  procure 
thejr  submission  to  the  royal  instructions  with  regard  to  a  permanent  salary 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  gave  some  pledge  or  assurance  to  this  ef- 
fect ;  and  perhaps  his  view  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  was  altered  bv 
the  elevated  sphere  from  which  he  now  regarded  it,  and  by  the  altered  in- 
terest he  acquired  m  its  issue  :  the  same  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  ad- 
mimstrators  of  executive  authority,  which  he  had  hitherto  deemed  a  principle 
deserving  continual  and  unrelaxed  application,  might  not  improbably  seem 
to  him  illiberal  and  affronting  when  it  was  directed  against  his  o;vn  person. 
On  his  arrival  m  the  province  (in  the  following  year^[1730]),  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly  conveyed  an  urgent  application  in  behalf  of  the  very 
measure  against  which  his  counsel  and  his  exertions  had  been  recently  di- 
rected.     He  read  to  the  assembly  the  royal  instructions,  by  which  he  was 
required  to  demand  a  fixed  salary,  and  in  which  it  was  signified,  that,  if  this 
demand  were  resisted  any  longer,  "  his  Majesty  will  find  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  laying  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  province  before  the  lesis- 
lature  oj  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  this  single  instance,  but  in  many  others 
oj  the  same  nature  and  tendency,  whereby  it  manifestly  appears  that  the  as- 
sembly Jor  some  years  last  past,  have  attempted,  by  unwarrantable  practices, 
to  weaken,  if  not  cast  off,  the  obedience  they  owe  to  the  crown,  and  the 
dependence  which  all  colonies  ought  to  have  on  the  mother  country  "     The 
instructions  concluded  by  directing  the  governor,  in  case  of  the  non-compli- 
ance of  the  assembly,  to  return  straightway  to  Great   Britain.     He  added 
that  he  was  commanded  to  inform  them  that  the  king's  great  lenity  and 
goodness  had  hitherto  withheld  this  controversy  from  the  consideration  of 
parhament,  in  order  yet  to  give  them  a  final  opportunity  of  voluntarily  dera- 
onstrating  a  due  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  royal  'wisdom.     A  merely 
seJfish  apostate  from  popular  principles  would,  perhaps,  have  added  no  far- 
ther  comment  on  this  formidable  message.     But  Belcher  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  house  m  a  speech  which  affords  a  memorable  example  of  the 
absurdity  into  which  a  man  of  sense,  talent,  and  honor  may  be  driven, 
when  he  swerves  from  the  straight,  simple  paths  of  probity  and  consistency! 
He  reminded  the  people  of  the  exertions  he  had  made  to  defend  them  from 
the  measure  which  he  now  required  them  to  adopt  ;  and  declared  that  his 
opinion  ol  their  past  conduct  in  resisting  it  was  quite  unaltered.    'But  they 
had  now,  he  said,  struggled  long  enough  to  perceive  that  farther  resistance 
was  unavailing   and  ought  accordingly  to  yield.     They  had  hitherto,  he  al- 
lowed, opposed  the  royal  injunctions  with  the  same  commendable  patriotism 
with  which  Cato,  in  his  little  provincial  senate  of  Utica,  defied  the  tyran- 
nical mandates  of  Caesar ;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  imitate  the 
lolly  ol  Cato  in  committing  suicide,  instead  of  nrudently  submitting  to  irre- 
sis.ibJe  power.     In   conclusion,  he  cautioner    i'3m  to  remember  that  the 
illustrative  case  of  Cato  was  not  in  all  respects  parallel  to  their  situation  ; 
inasmuch  as  Caesar  was  c.  tyrant,  whereas  the  British  king  was  the  protecto^ 
of  the  liberties  of  his  subjocts     This  ridicdous  harangue  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced no  other  effect  than  .hut  of  diminishing,  by  its  glaring  absurdity,  the 
displeasure  which   Belcher's  conduct  was  calculated  to  provoke. 
_  llie  assembly  conceived  that  they  were  at  once  exemplifying  the  clas- 
sical  parallel  which  he   suggested,    and  evading  the  immoral   catastrophe 
vvhich  he  condemned,  by  declining  all  voluntary  accession  to  the  injury  of 

tneir  own  liberties.     THpv  vo«oH  w,r^  „  u — !.,„„ ,. j  /•_..  u!_       •'•  ^ 
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England,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs  m  the  province,  without  any  specification  of  the  period  of  time  to 
which  this  recompense  corresponded  ;  and  firmly  declined  making  any  other 
or  farther  provision  Belcher,  then  despairing  of  success,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  relaxation  of  his  mstruct.ons,  and  easily  prevailed  with  the  assem- 

^IJ2  T.  '^'^''''  '""i^^  ^'°^"  ^°^'^"'"g  permission  for  him  to  a<i- 

cept  the  sums  that  were  voted.     This  permission  was  granted,  on  condition 

tthJ'ZTf.  '"*  "''^'  '^'  '°^'^  instructions,  -  a  stipula'tion  to  whch 
Belcher  ceased  to  pay  any  attention,  and  which  at  length  the  British  cov- 
ernment  Itself  abandoned  by  the  communication  of  a  ^general  pSsS 
to  accept  whatever  grants  the  assembly  might  think  proper  to  bestow 
tmvi^^with tl'  ^°'  ^Massachusetts  terminated  her  longLd^nportant  co" 
troversy  with  the  crown  respectmg  the  emoluments  of  the  royal  governors 
whose  dependence  on  the  popular  approbation  of  their  conduct  walfina  fy 

reSd  bv  Sich.?"'''  -V'\^"^'^^^^  ^^^'^^«^^'°"  -'^h  which  ifwal 
regarded   by  Belcher,  secured  to  him  some  years  of  tranauil  and  nnnnlar 

adrmnis^ation  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  exposed  him  to  thejeru    susEn 

of  the  British  mmisters,  of  which  he  experienced  the  inconvenience  bhl 

government  of  New  Hampshire.     The  functions  of  the  depuly  governor  of 

this  province,  and  of  surveyor  of  the  king's  woods  in  New  England    had 

been  recenUy  conferred  by  the  British  mi'nisters  on  Colond   Kr,     n 

Irish  officer,  whose  only  recommendation  to  such  important  trusts  appears 

to  have  been  h.s  single-minded  devotion  to  royal  prerogative  and  despot  c 

ErriTn  hi?nr"''^  °^  ^'^  ""'*  ^"  '^''  -spect,VBriti^h  mini^;^  reTned 
hira  in  his  office  as  a  proper  counterpoise  to  Belcher,  who,  though  created 
V  themselves  the  superior  officer  of  Dunbar,  vainly  compained^of  the  n^ 
trigues  by  which  his  deputy  endeavoured  to  collect  a  part/against  him  In 
the  execution  of  the  unpopular  duties  connected  with  his  office  of  surveyo? 
ot  woods,  Dunbar  conducted  himself  with  a  violence  and  severity  thafin 
RpThl?  •lF'°r"?''^-°P'"  r,?i«tance  from  the  inhabitants  ;  and  because 
f  Sp'n.  1  "^/'''  inexpediency  of  judicial  procedure  diWcted  against 
a  whole  people,  and  aware  of  the  provocation  that  Dunbar's  insolence  had 
given,  contented  himself  with  issuing  a  proclamation  commanding  the  magis- 

TZ  SS    '  '"?  'T'f.  '^t  P'°P^?  ^°  °^"-^  '^'  ^«^-«'  ^«  «'«?  denounced 

mv  nf  Sv  1^  """'''•''  \^  ^""^'^  ^'  '^'^  P^^'-^"  °^  *«  rioters  and  the  ene- 
my  ot  royal  prerogative.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  the 

SZT"'  ""  ^^'''  ''T'^'^  r^  Massachusetts,  no^  indeed    ti  £- 
.eve  that  any  consistent  scheme  o    policy  was  actually  entertained  or  pur- 

to  s^hr..?^h  S  f"^  '''"  ^'"S  '  r""'"''''  ^^'•^S'^  their  own  solemn  threats 
rnn^H  i  "^^^^  controversy  between  the  crown  and  the  province  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  that  the  provincial  assembly  seems  at  length 
to  have  supposed  that  this  backwardness  must  have  been  caused  by  a 
rlT!-  *'?r"''"'",  that  the  parliament  was  inclined  to  aid  the  colonists  in 
nr  Inm!  1  '°^  F^'-ogative.  Rashly  adopting  this  erroneous  supposition, 
or^omemher  not  less  delusive  notion,  thejfassachusetts  Assembly,  a  fcw 

iilK  thit   '^lnM«^I'X.    \^    n^^'''^^^^  and  add- 
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years  after,  departed  from  its  usual  policy,  and  itself  invoked  parliamentary 
interposition,  by  presenting  a  petition  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  [1733], 
in  which  it  was  contended  that  the  privilege  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  issues  from  the  provincial  treasury  ought  to  belong,  not  to  the  governor 
(to  whom  the  charter  expressly  reserved  it),  but  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people.     The  issue  of  this  proceedmg  is  calculated  to  increase  our  sur- 
prise that  the  ministry  should  have  hesitated  any  longer  to  extend  the  range 
of  parliamentary  interposition  beyond  this  isolated  topic  of  dispute  ;  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  considering  the  Massachusetts  petition,  voted  imme- 
diately that  It  "  teas  frivolous  and  grotmdhis,  an  high  insult  upon  his  J\Ia- 
jesty's  government,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony 
upon  this  kingdom,  to  which  by  law  and  right  they  are  and  ouHit  to  be 
subject.''     A  member,  at  the  same  time,  having  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  censure  which  the  Massachusetts  assembly  had  passed  on 
Its  agent,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  for  attending  a  parliamentary  committee  which 
required  him  to  furnish  information  respecting  one  of  the  American  trade 
acts,  —the  House  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  the  presuming  to  call  any 
person  to  account,  or  pass  a  censure  upon  him,  for  evidence  given  by  such 
person  before  the  House,  was  an  audacious  proceeding,  and  a  high  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House.'' »    Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of 
the  readiness  of  parliament  to  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  promote  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  parent  state  and  curb  the  provincial  assembly,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  averse  to  the  introduction  of  a  wide  and  delicate  discussion 
of  colonial  affairs  and  schemes  of  colonial  policy,  with  which  they  were 
but  slenderly  acquainted,  and  fearful,  perhaps,  of  strengthening  the  influence 
and  opposition  of  the  British  Tories,  and  increasing  the  general  distractions 
of  the  empire,  — or,  perhaps,  from  mere  indolence  and  neglect,  —  forbore 
to  execute  their  repeated  threats  of  impeaching  the  general  conduct  of  Mas- 
sachusetts before  the  parliament,  and  exposing  the  province  to  the  extremity 
of  parliamentary  vengeance. 

Dimng  the  period  that  had  already  intervened  since  the  peace  between 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  Indians,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  history 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  consists  of  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  foundation  and  extension  of  the  towns  and  villages  that  were  formed 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  these  States.  At  New  York,  a  fallacious  tran- 
quillity was  produced  by  the  calm,  negligent  indolence  of  Montgomery, 
who  had  abetted  the  intrigues  against  Burnet  with  no  other  view  than  to 
possess  himself  of  an  office  and  salary  which  a  premature  death  suffered 
him  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy.  The  intrigues  which  had  conduced  to  his 
elevation  now  attained  their  utmost  success,  in  procuring  an  order  from  the 
King  in  council,  by  which  all  the  laws  suggested  by  Burnet  and  enacted  by 
the  assembly  of  New  York,  with  regard  to  commerce  with  Canada,  were 
repealed.  [1729.]  This  measure  was  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences ;  tending  to  undermine  the  English  trade  at  Oswego,  to  pro- 
mote the  I'  rench  commerce  at  Niagara,  and  to  alienate  the  Six  Nations  from 
their  fidelity  to  Great  Britain."  The  French  perceived  and  diligently  im- 
proved their  advantage.  Before  thres  years  more  had  elapsed,  they  erected 
[1731]  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  in  ilie  very  centre  of  the  territories  of  the 
bix  Nations,  and  consequently  within  the  provincial  limits  of  New  York. 
iJ'?^°"'^'gg!!J!!!S_Pggl"Qt  only  enabled  them  to  prevent  the  attempts  of 
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English  troops  to  penetrate  into  Canada,  but  afforded  a  convenient  magazine 
10  their  own  scouting  parties,  and  a  stronghold,  to  which,  in  future  wars, 
their  Indian  auxiliaries  might  retreat  from  plundering  and  scalping  expedi- 
tions against  the  English  frontiers.  So  careless  and  supine  was  the  govern- 
ment  ol  New  York,  that  the  first  intimation  it  received  of  this  encroachment, 
and  of  Its  Obvious  consequences,  proceeded  from  Governor  Belcher  and 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  who  offered  to  unite  in  an  embassy  to 
Canada,  and  in  every  ulterior  measure  that  might  be  requisite  to  compel 
the  !<  rench  to  evacuate  their  settlement  at  Crown  Point.  But  this  ofler 
and  the  important  subject  to  which  it  related,  experienced  equal  neglect'; 
although  four  companies  of  soldiers  were  now  maintained  by  the  crown,  at 
an  annual  charge  of  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds,  at  New  York.i 

Ihe  change  which  a  revolutionary  movement  had  introduced  into  the  gov- 
ocnment  ol  South  Carolina,  about  nine  years  before,  was  now  legally  ascer- 
amed  and  completed.     A  corresponding  change  was  likewise  extended  to 
the  northern  province.     Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Carolina  during  four  years,  conducted  himself  in  this  sit- 
uation with  a  judicious  and  spirited   attention  to  the  public  welfare,  which 
proved  highly  grateful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  honorably  brightened  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  political  life  in  America.     The  intriguing  politician  seemed 
now  to  be  lost  in  the  Cu^er,  busy,  and  ostentatious  pa tron^of  public  improve- 
)nent ;  and  the  distinction  which  he  fbrmeily  courted  from  an  enlargement 
o    his  authority,  he  was  now  contented   to  derive  from  a  liberal  and  i)oi> 
ular  exercise  of  it.   He  promoted  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  spread 
oi   education,  contributing  his  own  time  and  mone}  in  aid  of  these  useful 
purposes  ;  and  he  prevailed  with  the  English  Society  for  propagating  the 
wi?»?in       l''f  -  "V"'^^";.";  clergymen  to  the  province,  aid  endow  them 
with  liberal  salaries  m  addition  to  the  provincial  stipends.     He  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with   the  powerful    Indian   tribe  called  the  Creeks  :    and 
by  presents  and  flattering  attentions  gained  the  friendship  of  the  still  more 
powerful  Cherokees,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  persons 
of  whom  SIX  thousand  were  warriors.    Although  Britain  and  Spain  had  pub-  • 
Jicl^  signified  their  commands  to  Nicholson  and  the  governor  of  Florida  to 
maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  settlements,   it  was  very 
soon  discovered  that  the  remains  of  the  Yamassee  tribe,  who  took  refiiee 
after  their  defeat  within  the    Spanish   territory,  were  encouraged   by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  predatory  incursions  by  which  they  still  occasionally  har- 
assed the  frontier  settlements  of  Carolina  ;  and  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince, perceiving  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  insidious  hostility  of 
Its  rival,  began  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Cherokees  with  a  diligenro 
and  address  that  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  policy  of  New  York  with  regard 
to  the  Six  Nations.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  present  year  that  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  were  finally 
divested  of  the  authority  which  tliey  had  so  long  abused,  in  both  the  prov- 
mces  distinguished  by  this  name.  An  act  of  parliament  recognized  and 
.sanctioned  a  treaty  that  had  been  concerted  with  all  the  proprietaries  except 
Lord  Cartrret  afterwards  Karl  of  Granville  (who  possessed  Jn  eighth  share), 
for  the  surrender  of  their  titles  and  interest  in  Carolina  to  the  king,  in  con' 
!^*4°"^°L^hesuin  of  seventeen  U^  hundred  pounds.^     Seven 
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eighth  parts  of  the  arrears  of  quitreuts  due  from  the  colony  to  the  proprieta- 
ries, and  amounting  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand  pounds,  were  also  pur- 
chased by  the  crown  at  the  same  time  for  five  thousand  pounds.  Lord 
Caiteret  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  government  of  the  province  but 
chose  to  retam  his  share  of  the  property  of  the  soil,  of  which  an  eiehth 
part  was  assigned  to  Imn  along  the  Virginian  frontier.  The  two  provinces 
of  North  and  bouth  Carohna  were  thus  vested  in  the  crown,  which  hence- 
forth exercised  the  prerogative  of  appointing  the  governors,  by  whom  the 
executive  power  was  administered,  and  nominating  the  counsellors,  who 
m  concurrence  with  the  provincial  representatives,  formed  the  legislative  as- 
semblies. As  a  boon  to  the  people  thus  assumed  into  a  nearer  connection 
with  the  government  of  the  parent  state,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
permitting  the  planters  and  merchants  of  Carolina  to  export  rice  directly  to 
any  part  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  in  vessels  manned  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  the  Acts  of  Navigation.' 

In  the  following  year.  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  conducted  seven  chiefs 
01  the  Cherokees  on  a  visit  to  England,  where  they  affixed  their  marks 
to  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Britain,  which  was   also  signed 
by  the  Lords  of  Trade.   [1730.J     When  they  were  presented  to  the  kine, 
they  laid  their  national  emblems  of  sovereignty  at  his  feet,  and   formally 
avowed  themselves  his  subjects,  and  acknowledged  his  dominion  over  all 
their  countrymen,  who  (they  averred)  had  fully  authorized  them  to  declare 
this  recognition.     They  promised  especially  to  assist  the  English   in  the 
pursuit  and  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.     They  were  amazed    and   con- 
lounded  at  the  splendor  of  the  British  court  ;  comparing  the  king  and  queen 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  princes  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  themselves  to 
invisible  motes  m  the  rays  of  a  dazzling  effulgence  of  grandeur  ;  and,  loaded 
witli  presents,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  were  reconveyed  to  their  own 
country  by  Robert  Johnson,  the  deposed  governor  of  the  proprietaries,  to 
whom  the  king  committed,  once  more,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  — 
and  whom  he  enabled  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  with  the  intelligence  of  a  total 
remission  of  the  arrears  of  their  quitrents,  and  of  a  royal  gift  of  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  [1731.]     In  consequence 
ot  the  treaty,  and  of  the  impressions  which  the  chiefs  received  in  Enoland 
and  communicated  on  (heir  return  to  their  countrymen,  the  Cherokees*^  for 
many  years,  preserved  an  uninterrupted  peace  with  the  colonists.     South 
Carolina  now  began  to  make  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  prosperity     Two 
jM^ars   afterwards  [1733],  anew  race  of  emigrants  resorted   to  it.     .Tohn 
1  eter  1  urry,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  having  visited  the  province  and  as- 
certained Its  resources,  applied  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  agreed    to  give  him  a  suitable   portion  of  ground  and   four 
hundred  pounds  sterhng  for  every  hundred  able-bodied  men  whom  he  should 
transport  from  Switzerland  to  Carolina.     He  speedily  carried  thither  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  poor  Switzers,  who  were  not  long  after  joined  by  two 
hundred  more,  and  founded  a  town  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pur- 
rysbiirg.  ^ 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  British  government,  of  employing  at  the  first 
the  same  functionaries  who  had  enjoyed  commissions  under  the  proprieta- 
ries, proved  more  fortunate  in  South  than  in  North  Carolina,  where  Bur- 
rmgton,  a  weak,  imprudent,  intemperate  man,  as  governor,  and  Porter,  a 
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man  of  the  most  corrupt  disposition  and  brutal  manners,  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  rendered  the  people  for  a  few  years  as  unquiet  and 
unhappy  under  the  royal  as  they  had  ever  been  under  the  proprietary  sway  . 
At  length  Porter  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  an  inipeaclitueni  by  the 
assembly,  who  ascertained  that  ue  had  never  pronounced  a  single  judgment 
without  having  first  extorted  a  bribe  ;  and  Burrington  was  superseded  by 
Gabriel  Johnstone  [1734],  under  whose  prudent  administration  the  colony 
began  to  reap  the  benefits  of  industry,  order,  and  submission  to  the  laws. 
New  settlements  were  then  formed,  and  the  population  manifested  a  vigorous 
principle  of  increase.     But  many  years  claused  before  the  factious,  mrbu- 
lent  Spirit  which  bad  government  had  nourished  among  this  people  subsided. 
Governor  Johnstone,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  renovating  ihe  popular 
character,  at  every  session  pressed  (he  assembly  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  support  of  pubhc  worship  and  the  education  of  youth.    Attending  to 
the  letter,  but  neglecting  the  spirit  of  his  advice,  they  passed  a  law,  totally 
inconsistent  with  religious  liberty,  for  the  support  of  a  particular  church ; 
and  imposed  taxes  for  the  professed  purpose  of  founding  schools,  but  always 
diverted  the  produce  of  them  to  other  applications. »     The  laws  that  were 
enacted  for  the  formation  of  a  religious  establishment  retained  their  force, 
for  they  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  party  ;  but  learning  (says  the  histo- 
rian of  this  province)  was  neglected,  because  she  belonged  to  no  party  at 
all.     Both  in  North  and  in  South  Carolina,  vast  emissions  of  paper  money 
had  been  made  ;  a  depreciation  of  the  provincial  currency  ensued  to  the 
monstrous  extent  of  seven  hundred  per  cent.;  ^  and  all  the  fraud,  gambling, 
and  embarrassment  naturally  consequent  on  such  a  state  of  matters  contin- 
ued long  and  severely  to  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces.^ 

Pennsylvania  still  continued  to  enjoy  a  progressive  advance  in  wealth  and 
population.  Sir  William  Keith  was  succeeded,  in  1725,  by  Major  Gordon, 
who,  conducting  himself  with  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  prudence 
and  moderation,  obtained  general  respect.  But  the  illiberal  counsel  which 
Keith  had  imparted  in  the  commencement  of  his  administration  operated  af- 
ter his  departure.  Crowds  of  emigrants  still  continued  to  flock  to  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  in  the  year  1729  no  fewer  than  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eight  *  European  settlers  resorted  to  this  province.  Alarmed  at  such  an 
mflux  of  strangers,  the  assembly  in  the  same  year  enacted  a  law  discredita- 
ble in  the  highest  degree  to  Pennsylvanian  sense  and  generosity.  It  was 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  Poor  and  Impotent  Persons  from  being  im- 

e  y^*^*^""  tj*«  American  Revolution,  says  Williamson,  tlio  assembly  ofNorth  Carolina,  nworo 
of  the  bonds  which  connect  knowledge  with  liberty,  and  ignorance  with  despotism,  founded 
*  university  m  this  province.  "  The  honor  of  endowing  a  public  seminary  of  learning,"  ho 
•dds,  "of  instructing  the  rising  generation,  and  training  them  up  in  useful  knowledge,  was 
reserved  for  men,  who,  by  suffering  together,  bad  acquired  mutual  confidence  and  esteem;  for 
men,  who,  by  securing  their  independence,  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  self-respect  and 
national  spirit."  i^  d  r 

*  That  18,  seven  hundred  pounds  of  Caro'inian  money  was  equivalent  to  no  more  than  one 
liundrcd  pounds  sterling. 
»  Oldmixon.    Hewit.    Williamson.    Charlevoix's  Travels.     Wynne. 
They  are  thus  particularized  by  Anderson,  in  his  Historical  Deduction  of  the  Ori<nn  of 

English  and  Welch  passengers  and  servants 267 

Scotch  servants 4.3 

Irish  passengers  and  servants '     .  J155 

Palatine  passengers 243 

At  Newcastle,  in  Delaware,  passengers  and  servants,  chiefly  from  Ireland  4500 

Total        .        .        .  ^^ 
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ported  into  tins  Province,"  and  imposed  a  tax  of  five  shillings  per  head  ou 
all  new  comers  to  Pennsylvania.'  This  scandalous  obstruction  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  nature  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind  proved  far  more  in- 


South  Carolina,  enlarged  the  strength  and  prosptirity  of  those  colonies' with 
the  materials  which  Pennsylvanian  illiberality  had  so  unworthily  cast  away. 
Among  olher  pernicious  consequences,  this  Pennsylviiuian  law  tended  to 
rivet  the  bonds  of  negro  slavery,  by  increasing  the  scarcity  of  free  laborers 
in  the  provmce.  It  was  not  long  before  the  provincial  legislators  became 
sensible  of  the  impohcy  of  taxing  the  resort  of  men  to  a  thinly  peopled 
couatry,  vyhere  labor  w;is  already  inconveniently  dear  ;  and,  hastening  to 
repeal  their  unjust  and  foolish  law,  thoy  derived,  in  their  turn,  a  considerable 
advantage  from  the  oppression  which  the  German  emigrants  endured  shortly 
after  at  New  York,  and  which  induced  great  multitudes  of  these  useful  settlers 
to  resort  to  Pennsylvania  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Thirty-one   years    were   elapsed   since    Pennsylvania  had    beheld    any 
member  of  the  family  which  it  acknowledged  as  its  proprietary  sovereigns 
But  now  [August,   1732]  Thomas  Penn,  a  son  of  the  founder,  and  himself 
one  of  the  proprietaries  of  the  province,  arrived  from  Eni^land  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  continued  to  reside  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.     His  arrival 
was  greeted  with  expressions  of  honor,  affection,  and  esteem  from  the  whole 
provincial   population.     Multitudes  of  people  thronged   to  gaze    upon  the 
features  of  a  Penn,  and  with  loud  acclamations  testified  the  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  delight  with  which  they  beheld  the  son  of  that  great  man,  to  whose 
talent,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  they  owed  their  beloved  country  and  happy 
ot.     Lntermg  Philadelphia  at  the  head  of  a  cavalcade  of  eight  hundred 
horsemen,  he  received  an  address  of  congratulation  from    the    assembly, 
framed  m  all  the  quaint  simplicity  of  Quaker  speech,  —  fehcitating  him  on 
his  arrival,  —  declaring  that  the  memory  of  William  Penn  was  an  object 
of  everlasting  gratitude  and  honor,  — and  affirming,  with  some  disregard  of 
accuracy,  that  all  the  efforts  and  artifices  of  wicked  men  had  ever  proved 
unavailing  to  disturb  the  cordiality  between   the   people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  their  proprietaries.   [17.33.]     The  Indians  received  him  with  equal  re- 
gard ;  and,  at  a  conference  which  he  held  with  them,  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  brightened  the  chain  of  friendship  with  a  son  of  Onas.    Rut 
1  homas  Penn  was  ill  fitted  to  sustain  his  hereditary  honors  ;  and  all  the  a 
dulgence  and  partiality  of  the  colonists  were  unable  to  disguise  from  them 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  the  sentiments  which  they  associated  with  the  name 
ol  I  enn.     His  manners  were  reserved  and  forbidding  ;  his   disposition  sor- 
did and  illiberal  ;  and  the  large  private  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his 
lather  m  Pennsylvania,  the  only  part  of  his  patrimony  which  he  seemed  to 
appreciate  or  studied  to  improve.     A  reception  still  more  affectionate  than 
he  had  met  with  attended  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  John  Penn,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  first  proprietary,  in  the  year  1734.     "  What  may  we  not  hope," 
said  the  assembly,  in  their  address  to  him,  «  from  the  son  of  so  great  a 
man,  educated  under  his  care,  and  influenced  by  his  example  } "    The  mild 

id  ^''?"*^'  ''if  ^"j^''^''  I'istorian,  takes  no  nl.TiciTrthis  law.  On  the  contrary,  he  extols 
nrnmniln  ,r  "''^  "'"  °^  t'"l  tiu^kcrs  which,  by  rendering  Pennsylvania  a  happy  country, 
promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  Its  population.  o  j  if/  j, 
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and  benevolent  character  of  John  Penn  seemed  hkely  to  justify  these  hopes ; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  stay  in  the  province  proved  of  very  short  continuance.' 
His  return  to  England  was  hastened  (as  his  father's  had  once  been)  by  the 
conduct  of  the  proprietary  of  Maryland  ;  Lord  Baltimore  having  now  made 
one  more  meffectual  attempt  to  prevail  with  the  British  government  to  cancel 
the  decree  by  which  his  ancestor  was  deprived  of  the  Delaware  territory. > 

The  act  of  parliament  which  we  have  recently  noticed,  for  promoting 
the  commerce  of  Carolina,  was  not  the  only  British  statute  relative  to  North 
America  which  was  enacted  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  provinces  of  New  England  were  indulged  with  a 
free  importation  of  European  salt  for  the  encouragement  of  their  fisheries. 
The  same  indulgence  was  now  extended,  first  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after- 
wards to  New  York,  by  statutes  ^  which  declared  that  the  interest  of  Brit- 
am  required  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  should  be  induced  to 
extend  their  fisheries,  "which  will  enable  the  said  inhabitants  to  purchase 
more  of  the  British  manufactures."  Tn  England,  landed  property  had  al- 
ways been  exempted  from  responsibility  for  debts,  except  of  a  rare  and 
peculiar  description.  But  as  the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
generally  creditors  of  their  American  correspondents,  it  was  judged  inex- 
pedient to  permit  this  exemption  to  have  place  in  the  colonies  ;  and  an  act 
of  parliament  3  was  accordingly  passed,  rendering  all  lands,  houses,  negroes, 
and  estates  of  every  description,  real  or  personal,  in  America,  liable  for  the 
satisfaction  of  debts  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  due  by  the  colonists  to  British 
subjects.  An  absurd  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  in  one  of  the  States  an 
assimilation  of  the  English  and  provincial  laws  of  intestate  succession.  By 
an  order  of  the  English  privy  council,  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  was 
commanded  to  repeal  its  ancient  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  children,  male 
and  female,  of  a  parent  dying  intestate,  were  admitted  to  succeed  equally 
to  the  whole  of  his  estate  ;  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  English  law 
of  primogeniture.  But,  happily,  this  impolitic  measure  was  evaded  by  the 
Connecticut  assembly .'• 

The  whole  strain  of  British  legislation  with  regard  to  America  disclosed 
the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  nation  of  customers  for  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  parent  state,  and  acknowledged  the  idea  that  the  American 
communities  existed  solely  for  the  advantage  of  Britain.  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
m  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  which  were  published  about  the  year  1670,  repre- 
sented New  England  as  lil^ely  to  prove  rather  a  rival  than  a  tributary  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Britain  ;  adding,  that  "  there  is  nothing  more  preju- 
dicial, and,  m  prospect,  more  dangerous,  to  any  mother  kingdom,  than  the 
increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies."  The  same  views  were  maintained 
by  Dr.  Davenant,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Plantation  Trade,  composed  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year 
1719,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  "that  the  erecting  manufactories  in 
the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain."  George 
the  First,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  session  of  parliament  in 
the  year  1721,  observed,  "that  tlie  nation  might  be  supplied  with  naval 
stores  from  our  own  colonies  in  North  America  ;  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  useful  and  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  would  divert  the  colo- 

'  Oldmixon.     "  •    ■     —  - 
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nies  from  setting  up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered  with  those  of 
Great   Britain."     In   some  of  the  provinces  a  manufacture  of  hats  had 
arisen,  both  for  the  supply  of  the  other  colonies  and  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion.    With  the  view  of  stifling  or  checking  this  manufacture,  an  act  of 
parliament  1  was  passed,  in  the  year  1732,  which  declared  that  it  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  hat-makers  of  England  ;  and  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  hats  made  in  America,  even  from  one  province  to  another.     By  the 
same  act,  all  American  colonists  were   restmined    from  undertaking  this 
manufacture,  without  a  previous  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;    and  all 
provincial  hat-makers  were  forbidden  to  engage  more  than  two  apprentices 
at  a  time,  or  to  employ  or  instruct  negroes  to  aid  them  in  their  business. 
The  colonists  had  long  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  French  West 
India  Islands,  from  which  they  obtained  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  in  retun: 
for  lumber  and  provisions.     This  commerce  was  menaced  with  entire  de-- 
struction,  in  the  year  1733,  by  an  act  of  parliament,^  which  the  English 
West  India  merchants  and  planters  had  sufficient  interest  to  procure,  and 
vvhich  imposed  heavy  duties  on  all  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  imported  into 
America,  except  from  the  West  India  plantations  of  Britain.     The  fate  of 
this  statute  was  remarkable.     So  generally  was  it  disregarded  by  the  colo- 
nists, that  the  British  government  judged  it  prudent  to  connive  at  their  ille- 
gal proceedings,    and  prohibited  the  custom-house   officers    from    levying 
duties  or  arresting  vessels  in  conformity  with  its  provisions.     Yet  the  lavv, 
which  was  thus  practically  admitted  to  be  inexpedient,  and  suffered  to  be 
openly  violated  and  contemned,  was  continued,  by  successive  reiinactments, 
till  the  year  1761,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  extensive 
smuggling  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  by  diminishing  very  considerably  the 
duties  it  imposed.     The  Hatters'  Act,  as  it  was  not  a  more  liberal  trait  of 
policy,  so  It  proved  not  a  more  fortunate  exertion  of  power.    Internal  smug- 
gling, which  it  was  impossible  to  check,  rendered  it,  from  the  first,  almost 
entirely  inoperative  ;  and,  as  the  provincial  communities  advanced  in  strength 
and  spirit,  its  continuance  was  regarded  by  them  with  displeasure,  as  a  badge 
of  servitude  and  oppression.^ 

North  America,  at  the  present  period,  received  a  visit  from  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  distinguished  philosophers  that  England  or  Europe  has 
ever  produced  ;  and  whom  only  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  prevented  from  ending  his  days  as  an  American  colonist. 
Dr.  Berkeley,''  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame, 
and  possessor  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Ire- 
hnd,  conceived  the  benevolent  project  of  improving  the  education  of  the 
European  colonists,  and  converting  the  American  Indians  to  Christianity, 
by  the  ministry  of  a  college  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  state  ; 
and  offered  to  resign  his  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  American  youth  in  this  college  ;  requiring  for 
his  labors  only  the  moderate  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds.  So  powerful 
was  the  influence  of  this  disinterested  example,  that  three  junior  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  at  Dublin,  consented  to  exchange  their  possessions  and 

'  5  George  H.,  Cap.  22.  '  : 

»  6  George  II.,  Cap.  13.  It  was  for  nffbrding  information  to  the  parliamentary  committee 
which  digested  this  act,  that  Jeremiah  Dummer  incurred  that  censure  from  his  constituents, 
the  Massachusetts  assembly,  which  provoked,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indiKnation  of  the  House 
01  Commons.  '  ^ 

'  Gordon.     Pitkin. 
*  "  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven."    Pope. 
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prospects  m  tneir  native  land  for  a  share  in  Berkeley's  pious  exile  and  phi- 
lanthropic  labors.     Berkeley,  having  printed  his  Proposal,  caused  it  to  be 
submitted  to  King  George  the  First,  by  the  Abbe  Altieri,  who  was  one  of 
a  small  society  of  learned  men  with  whom  this  monarch  delidited  to  unbend 
his  mmd  in  famihar  conversation.     The  king  approved  the  scheme,  and 
commanded  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  introduce  and   recommend  it  ti  the 
House  of  Commons.     A  charter  for  tlie  erection  of  the  projected  college 
was  granted  ;  and  a  parliamentary  address  made  provision  for  its  endow- 
ment, by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  a  considerable  public  fund  for  this 
purpose.     Berkeley,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
arge  collection  of  books,  repaired  to  Rhode  Island »  in  1728,  and  remained 
there  lor  several  years,  preparing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  institution,  and 
awaiting  the  remittance  of  the  public  donation.    An  extension  of  his  scheme, 
suggested  by  lus  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of  America,  em- 
tW.  In      /!  ^^'?"f  •"^^^'^^iP^.of  the  unhappy  negroes  who  were  detained 
he  e  in  a  state  of  slavery.     This  was  opposed  by  certain  planters  (of  what 
particular  province  has  not  been  specified),  who  had  conieived  tlie  notion 
that  slavery  was  legally  incompatible  with  the  reception  of  the  rite  of  bap- 

Iffi"       f "?"  ,  ^  T  rf  I  ^'1  """^tural  supposition  of  those  planters,  that 

he  law  of  England,  which  declares  Christianity  to  be  part  and  park  of 

itseli,  would  refuse  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  slavery  on  those  whom  the 

ordinance  of  baptism  had  designated  as  the  objects  of  divine  grace  and  the 

adopted  brethren  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  ^ 

But  there  is  something  monstrous  in  the  consideration,  that  these  planters 
(except,  indeed,  such  of  them  as  were  professed  infidels)  must,  according 
Php^'ir''"  religious  principles,  have  purposed  to  frustrate  divine  grace,  and 
check  the  spread  of  Christianity,  lest  municipal  law  should  compel  them  to 
grant  temporal  freedom  to  baptized  and  converted  negroes.     "  To  unde- 
ceive them  m  this  particular,"  says  Berkeley,  "  it  seemed  a  proper  step  that 
he  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-general  (Yorke  and  Tal- 
bot)  should  be  procured.     This  opinion  they  charitably  sent  me,  signed  by 
ni!!L^°r       u     '  T"^ '!  ^^^accordingly  printed  at  Rhode  Island,  tnd  dis- 
persed throughout  the  plantations."  But  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  as- 
certaining  how  far  the  opposing  planters  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
nnrn"Sri:  •      ^'f^'^'-yof  J  »e  negroes'  bodies,  notwithstanding  the  emanci- 
pation  of  their  souls,    ^ov  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  never  heartily  embraced 
tllT     ?    ^^/'^e'^X'  ^^'«s  delivered,  by  the  death  of  George  the  First, 
from  the  only  inducement  that  had  prompted  him  to  support  it ;  and  the 
celebrated  General  Oglethorpe  found  his  influence  in  parliament  sufficient  to 
divert  the  funds  that  were  promised  to  Berkeley  into  a  different  channel. 
1  hey  were  assigned  to  himself  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  foreign  and 
British  Protestants  to  the  new  colonv  of  Georgia,  which  he  had  undertaken 
frn^"?K  ■      •  •   '  ""  ^"^.f  ssion  of  applications  from  Berkeley,  and  of  excuses 
^m  the  minister,  Gibson    Bishop  of  London,  at  length  obtained  from 
Walpole  an  answer  that  left  nothing  farther  to  be  asked  or  expected.    "  If 
you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  must  and 
can  assure  you  that  t^ie  money  shall  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 
public  convenience  will  allow  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean 
Berkeley  should  continue  in  America  expecting  the  payment  of  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds^£advjse^liim  by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe  and 
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to  give  up  his  present  expectations."  Berkeley,  informed  of  this  conference 
by  his  friend  Gibson,  abandoned  his  scheme,  presented  a  small  landed  prop- 
erty which  he  had  purchased,  together  with  a  thousand  volumes  of  books, 
to  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  distributed  the  remainder  of  his  library 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  and  returned  to  Britain  in  1731, 
—  leaving  America  enriched  by  his  liberality,  and  improved,  or  at  least  in- 
vited to  improvement,  by  his  example.^ 

•  Bishop  Stock's  Life  of  Berkeley.  Berkeley's  Works i  Holmes.  Berkeley  was  so  forcibly 
struck  witn  the  grand  prospective  career  of  American  society,  that  he  poured  forth  his  senU- 
ments  on  this  theme  in  the  only  poetical  composition  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  the 
author.    It  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  and  entitled,  — 

VERSES  ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PLANTING  ARTS  AND  LEARNING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  ase  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true. 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innooence. 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools, — 

There  shall  be  sung  "b-ither  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empir*'  luid  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great,  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  beads,  and  noblest  hearts : 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,  — 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  : 

The  first  four  acts  aliaady  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  hig  Prophecy  concerning  the  Future  State  of  Several  JVations,  antici- 
pated Berkeley's  conjecture,  and  predicted  that  "  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire." 
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APPENDIX    II. 

State  of  Population   Laws,  Trade,  and  Manners  in  the  North  American  Provincrs.- Virginia 
t.arolii!!a.-INew  York. -New  Jersey.  —Pennsylvania  and  Delaware -the  Tunkers. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  North  American  provinces  had  made  great  ad- 
vances ni  population  [1733],  both  from  native  increase  and  the  resort  of 
±.uropean  emigrants,  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
lliough,  irom  the  total  absence  of  reports  of  die  population  of  some  of  »he 
provmces,  and  the  manifest  inaccuracy  and  mutual  contradiction  of  most  of 
the  reports  that  have  been  transmitted  with  regard  to  others,  it  is  but  an  im- 
perlect  view  of  the  actual  advance  at  this  epoch,  that  we  are  able  to  obtain. 
1  artiaJ,  also,  though  somewhat  ampler  and  more  interesting,  is  the  infor- 
mation (additional  to  what  has  been  conveyed  in  the  precedhig  chapters) 
which  may  be  collected  with  regard  to  the  state  of  society  and  manners  ex- 
nibited  in  those  provinces  at  the  present  period. 

In  Virginia,  as  we  have  already  seen,i  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount- 
ed, m  the  year  1703,  to  G0,G06,  — of  whom  about  one  half  were  negro 
rr^..        T  ""^'^''''  °^  ^^'^  province  then  reckoned  in  its  ranks  the  number 
ot    y,522.     In  the   year  1722,  the  militia-men  amounted  to  18,000,3  — 
winch,  without  supposing  a  proportional,  manifestly   implies  a  very  con- 
siderab  e,   increase    of    the  general   population.^     The   administration  of 
L^oionel  fepottiswoode  in  this  province  was  terminated  in  the  year  1723 
ttis  representations  of  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  for  counteracting 
the   encroaching  policy  of  France  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
ministers,  who  were  unconvinced  by  his   reasoning   and   offended  by  his 
iirgency  ;    and  affecting   to  credit  the  secret  complaints  preferred  against 
hiin  by  a  party  of  planters  and   merchants,  whose  frauds  in  the  tobacco 
trade  lie  had  detected  and  was  endeavouring  to  prevent,  they  sacrificed  to 
•spleen  and  intrigue  a  man  whose  enterprising  talents  and  inflexible  virtue 
might  hav-e  rendered  the  most  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  Britain  in 
America.      It  is  remarkable  that  Burnet  and  Spottiswoode,  the  two  most 
distinguished  opponents  of  the  policy  of  France,  should  both  have  been 
the  victims  of  selfish  and  dishonest  interests  and  machinations.     Spottis- 
woode was  succeeded   by  Sir  Hugh  Drysdale,  of  whose   administration 
nothing  larther  has  been  recorded  than  that  it  terminated  in  1727,  when  tlie 
government  was  conferred  on  General  Gooch. 

_  At  Williamsburg,  which  was  now  the  seat  of  government  of  this  prov- 
mce,  there  were  three  public  buildings,  which  were  accounted  the  most 
magmfi^efU^specimens  of  architecture  in  North  America,  —  the  College, 

3  S??'*  .'•'  ^'"'P-  '"•'  «"'«•  ~  f  "Be^^Trly: 

'  Uldmixon  s  enumeration  of  70,000  is  certainly  too  low. 

Spottiswoode  remained  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1739.     His  merit  brnnn  to 

be  generallv  acknowledged  before  his  death  ;  and  on  the  break^ing  out  of  the  SpmZiTJ  in 

I..m/n?/nf  ^'^'^  appointed  to  coinmana  the  colonial  forces  in  an  expedition  against  the  set- 

ements  of  Spain      But  he  did  not  hve  to  enjoy  the  returning  smiles  of  royal  fifvor.     One  of 

the  counties  of  Virginia  was  named  Spottsylvania,  in  honor  of  his  sorvicrs.     "  The  name  of 

hCanT    '    '  •J''     "     '  "    ""  '^'^'"'"'^''^  '^  "«  ^i«h  scarcely  sufficient  alloy  to  consUtute  a 
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the  State-house,  and  a  cosily  structure  which  Governor  Nicholson  had  pro- 
moted, and  which  bore  tiie  pompous  title  of  the  Capitol.     A  luxurious  and 
expensive  hospitality,  and  a  great  deal  of  card-playing,  prevailed  among  the 
upper  classes  of  inhabitants  ;  and  hunting  and  cock-fighting  were  favorite 
amusements  of  persons  of  all  ranks.     A  small  work,  entitled  The  Present 
State  of  Virginia,  by  Hugh  Jones,  was  pviblished  at   London  in  1724. 
The  substance  of  this  uninteresting  performance  is  embraced  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  work  of  Oldmixon.     "  In  Virginia,"  says  Jones,  who  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  had  been  a  fellow  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  "  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  court ;  so  that  vice,  profane- 
ness,  and  immorality  are  not  suppressed.     The  people  hate  the  very  name 
of  the  Bishop's  Court."  —  "  All  which  things,"  he  gravely  adds,  "  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  bishop  to  be  settled  there,  to  pave  the  way  for 
mitres  in  English  America  !"   Williamsburg  contained  a  theatre  for  dramatic 
performances  ;  the  first  institution  of  the  kind-  that  arose  in  the  British  colo- 
nies.    Many  persons  of  high  extraction,  but  narrow  fortune,  had  repaired 
from  England  to  this  province,  as  a  scene  where  humble  industry  was  not 
exposed  to  the  scornful  glance  of  aristocratic  pride  ;  and  were  soon  enabled 
to  exchange   a  straitened,   dependent  estate   of  insolvent  gentility  in  the 
mother  country,  for  wealth,  respect,  usefulness,  and  happiness  in  Virginia 
It  was  customary  also  for  young  women,  whom  misfortune  or  imprudence  • 
had  deprived  of  reputation  in  Britain,  to  transport  themselves  to  Virginia, 
where,  in  many  instances,  a  second  spring  of  hope,  character,  and  felicity 
rewarded  their  expatriation.     Printing  was  first  established  in  this  province 
in  the  year  1729  ;    and   the  first  Virginian   newspaper  was  published  at 
Williamsburg  in  1736.     From  Virginia  and  Maryland  there  were  now  an- 
nually exported  about  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  (valued  at 
eight  pounds  per  hogshead),  and  two  hundred  ships  were  commonly  freight- 
ed with  the  tobacco  produce  of  these  two  provinces.     The  annual  gain  de- 
rived by  the  parent  state  from  this  trade  vi^as  about  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     The  articles  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  beeswax,  hemp,  and  raw 
silk  were  first  exported  from  Virginia  to  England  in  1730. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  Virginia,  presented,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England,  contains  the  following  statements.  "  On- 
every  river  of  this  province,  there  are  men,  in  number  from  ten  to  thirty,  who 
by  trade  and  industry  have  got  very  complete  estates.  These  gentlemen 
take  care  to  supply  the  poorer  sort  with  goods  and  necessaries,  and  are  sure 
to  keep  them  always  in  thoir  debt,  and  consequently  dependent  on  them. 
Out  of  this  number  are  chosen  the  council,  assembly,  justices,  and  other 
officers  of  government.  The  inhabitants  consider  tliat  this  province  is  of 
far  greater  advantage  to  her  Majesty  than  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces  be- 
sides on  the  main  land  ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  ought  to  have 
greater  privileges  than  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  assembly 
think  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  English  par- 
liament, and  begin  to  search  into  the  records  of  that  honorable  house  for 
precedents  to  govern  themselves  by.  The  council  imagine  they  stand  al- 
most upon  equal  terms  with  the  British  House  of  Lords.".  These  state- 
ments were  probably  deduced  as  much  from  jealous  apprehension  as  from 
accurate  observation.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial  government  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  state  of  trade  ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  arising  from  a 
tax  of  two  sliillings  a  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco.     The  quttrents,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  calculation  of  Sir  William  Keith,  yielded,  at  this  time,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Complaints  were  frequentlv  pre- 
ferred by  the  Virginians,  of  the  tyrannical  insolence  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  commanders  of  English  ships  of  war  appointed  to  cruise  off 
the  coast  for  the  protection  of  trade.  But  the  grievance  which  they  chiefly 
deplored,  and  by  which  discontent  and  impatience  were  kept  perpetually 
ahve,  arose  from  the  pressure  of  the  Trade  Laws,  which  were  rendered  doubly 
severe  by  the  heavy  duties  with  which  the  importation  of  tobacco  into 
England  was  loaded.  Though  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  parent  state 
were  stdl  cherished  among  the  Virginians,  — already,  says  their  historian, 
had  they  begun  generally  to  question  her  right  to  impose  the  commercial 
restrictions.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  policy  of  England  appears 
Irom  the  uniform  opposition  of  the  Virginian  assembly  fo  the  royal  recom- 
mendations for  the  repair  of  forts,  "which,"  says  Burk,  "had  ever  been 
objects  of  aversion  to  the  people  of  this  colony  since  the  celebrated  memo- 
rials of  Nicholson."! 

The  population  of  New  England  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Massachusetts,  which  in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
estimated  to  contain  somewhat  more  than  seventy  thousand  persons,  in  the 
year  1731,  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  freemen,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  negro  slaves.     The  trade  of  this  province  was  com- 
puted to  employ  six  hundred  ships  and  scoops,  amounting  to  at  least  thirtv- 
eight  thousand  tons,  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.     About  six  thou- 
sand persons  were   employed  in  its  fisheries.     Connecticut  appears,  from 
numerous  indications,  to  have  attained  a  very  improved  and  happy  state  ;  but 
no  account  of  its  population  at  this  epoch  has  been  preserved.     Rhode 
Island,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  contained  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1730  possessed  a  population  of  17,935 
persons,  of  whom  985  were  Indians,  and  1 ,648  negro  slaves.     The  town 
of  Newport,  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  contained  a  population  of  4,640 
persons,  including  Indians  and  negroes.     The    date  of  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  Rhode  Island  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper  in  this  province  occurred  in  the  year  1732.     Not- 
withstanding its  thriving  estate,  at  the  present  time,  its  history  is  involved  in 
greater  obscurity  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  British  colonies.     Whether 
from  the  influence  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  exertions,  or  from  other  causes,  its 
aspect  in  an  ecclesiastical  view  manifested  soon  after  his  visit  a  considerable 
improvement.     In  the  year  1738,  the  town  of  Newport  contained   seven 
worshipping  assemblies  ;  at  Portsmouth,  there  was  a  large  society  of  Qua- 
kers ;  and  twenty-five  assemblages  for  Christian  worship  had  arisen  within 
•he  other  eleven  insular  townships  of  this    colony.      In   the   nine  town- 
ships on  the  main  land  there  were  eight  Baptist  and  three  Congregational 
churches.     Of  the  population  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  period, 
there  is  no  account.     The  militia  of  all  the  States  of  New  England  amounted 

'  Oldniixon.  Burk.  Keith's  History  of  Virginia.  Aiiderson.  "Uni^alllistory.  Wynne 
uampbell.  "  The  greatest  of  their  discourapements  is  the  high  duty  on  their  commodities,  the 
custom  being  often  ten  times  as  much  as  the  prime  cost ;  and  if  tlie  tobacco  happen  to  be  of 
inlerior  quahty,  there  is  no  nbatemoiit  made  on  that  account ;  and  no  consideration  for  de- 
tective cropg,  losses,  or  accidents.  ^  When   the  goods  come  to  market,  nftsr  custom  and  tlie 

vo  but  little.     The  poor  planter  is 
English  inerchnnt,  who,  liaving  got 


r      >       '       1     l/i''  '     •"    ~ '. .       -■••■'■■     "■~    B'""'"    <-">'■«    I"    iimiin:!,  Hllfr    lUNlllUI     HIIU     lUC 

laetor  8  bill  tor  commission  is  paid,  the  net  proceeds  prove  but  little.  The  poor  planter  is 
forced  to  pay  exorbitant  interest  or  grant  a  mortgage  to  tlie  English  merciinnt,  who,  liliving  got 
the  lca«t  hold  of  his  estate,  feeds  liim  insensibly  with  money,  till  the  whole  follows  at  a  moan 
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to  fifty  thousand  men.^  Iron  was  the  only  metallic  ore  which  the  colonists 
had  undertaken  to  improve  ;  and  there  were  now  six  furnaces  for  hollow 
ware,  and  nineteen  forges  in  New  England.  In  the  year  1730,  fifty  hun- 
dred-weight of  hemp  produced  m  New  England  and  Carolina,  were  export- 
ed to  Briiam.«  In  the  year  1712,  certain  adventurers  in  Connecticut  con- 
ceiyed  hopes  of  great  enrichment  from  the  discovery  of  two  copper-mines, 
which  were  erroneously  supposed  to  contain  also  some  veins  o/^more  pre- 
cious metal.  One  of  these  mines,  at  Simsbury,  was  worked  to  a  great 
extent,  but  with  little  benefit  to  the  undertakers.  The  excavation  pro- 
duced  by  their  labors  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  prison  ;  whereby 
(says  irumbull)  it  yielded  more  advantage  to  the  province  than  by  all 
the  copper  that  had  been  extracted  from  it.=*  ^ 

There  commenced  about  this  time  a  series  of  disputes  that  for  several 
years  interrupted  the  harmony  that  had  long  subsisted  between  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire.  The  arrangement,  by  which  these  provinces, 
though  possessing  separate  assemblies,  were  subjected  to  the  same  governor 
produced  inconvenience  to  both.  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  com' 
plamed  of  their  occasional  destitution  of  a  chief  magistrate,  during  the  gov- 
ernor s  visits  to  New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  were 
perplexed  by  the  disagreements  between  their  governor  and  the  deputy, 
who  m  his  absence  conducted  the  executive  administration.  One  party 
existing  both  m  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  proposed  to  remedy 
his  inconvenience  by  a  union  of  the  two  provinces  ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  m  New  Hampshire  were  desirous  of  the  opposite  remedy,  of  a 
distinct  executive  government  for  themselves.  They  were  sensible,  how- 
ever,  that  as  yet  their  country  could  hardly  support  the  increased  expense 
consequent  upon  such  a  change  ;  and  to  remove  this  obstacle,  tliey  endeav- 
oured  to  enlarge  their  resources  by  territorial  claims,  opposed  to  the  pre- 
ensions  of  Massachusetts,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  litigation  between 
the  two  provinces.  The  trade  of  New  Hampshire,  at  this  time,  consisted 
chiefly  m  the  exportation  of  lumber  and  fish  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  In  winter,  small  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  southern 
colomes  with  English  and  West  India  goods,  and  returned  with  cargoes 
of  corn  and  pork.  The  manufacture  of  linen  derived  a  considerable  in- 
crease from  the  resort  of  Irish  emigrants  to  New  Hampshire.  Though 
this  provmce  has  always  been  considered  a  remarkably  healthy  region,Ht 
was  about  this  time  visited  with  a  fatal  epidemicaf  malady,  died  the 
throat  distemper,  which  afterwards  recurred  in  the  years  1754  and  1784, 
and  on  all  these  occasions  was  productive  of  great  mortahty.  The  symp- 
toms were  a  swelled  throat,  with  white  or  ash-colored  specks-,  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin,  extreme  debility  of  the  whole  frame,  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency  to  putridity.  Its  remote  or  predisposing  cause,  says  the  historian 
01  JNew  Hampshire,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  in  nature  which  baffle  hu- 
man inquiry.* 

u7m    r^"^°"  °.^  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  which  Lady  Marv  Wort- 
leyMontague  first  imported  from  Turkey  into  Great  Britain,  was  introduced 

'  Anderson.    Holmes.    Warden.  " ■ 

»  Douglass.    Anderson.    Holmes.  3  Trumbull 

which  is''Txtrem.lfftvn?Ki  *"'?""  J''^.  u'^"'""'!''  }'^^^  ''"P"^'  '»  ">«  »''  ""»  balsamic  quality, 
Khich  fTS  ^rlatf^A^J^'^'J'''^  the  numerous  streams  of  limpid  wate?,  so^o' 
salubrious  to  th^sf wK«r  AelTnt  .r-j--' F««J"co  currents  o/fresh  air  highly 
»  Belknap.  ""''"•       ^^^^^^P- 
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into  New  England  in  the  year  1721.  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  whose 
literary  and  ministerial  merit  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  commemo- 
rate, having  observed  in  the  Pkilosophical  Transactions  of  London  an  ac- 
count of  this  operation,   and  of   its  successful  issue,   communicated  hy  a 

lurkuh  physician,  and  by  the  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna,  recommended 
a  trial  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  lioston.     The  experiment  was   declined 
by  them  all,  except  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  adventured  to  begin  witii 
his  own  family,  and  afterwards  continued  the  practice,  notwithstanding  the 
most  violent  opposition.     Many  pious  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
Idea  ol  an  intentional  communication  of  disease,  which  seemed  an  inversion 
ol  the  purposes  of  medicme,  and  a  wanton  provocation  of  those  suflerings 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  unerring  though  mysterious  exercise  of  divine 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  and  they   protested   that  Dr.  Boylston  ought  to  be 
made  criminally   responsible  for  the  death  of  any  of  his  infant  patients, 
and  that  all   persons  of  mature  years,  dying  in  consequence  of  voluntary 
submission  to  the  operation,  ought  to  be  accounted  suicides.     The  more 
moderate  opponents  of  the  practice  condemned  it  as  indicating  a  greater 
reliance  on  the  arrangements  of  human  prudence  than  on  the  all- wise  provi- 
dence of  God  m  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     The  physicians  of  the 
province  published  a  decree  reprobating  inoculation  ;  and  Dr.  Dou-lass 
one  of  their  number,  a  credulous  and  intemperate  man,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  warmth  of  his  opposition  to  tlie  new  practice. »     The  people,  in  gen- 
eral, regarded  the  practice  with  abhorrence,  and  were  incensed  at  the  nerii- 
nacity  with  which  its  promoters  continued  to  uphold  it.    Cotton  Mather  was 
reproached  and  vUified  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets  ;  and   Boylston  was 
insulted  in  the  streets,  and  his  dwelling  and  family  threatened  with  destruc, 
tion.      Ihe  house  of  representatives  passed  a  bill  for  suppressing  inocu- 
lation  ;  but  Uie  doubts  ot  the  council  happily  arrested  the  completion  of  this 
measure,  till  the  public  were  undeceived,  and  the  manifest  advantage  of 
inoculation  obtained  for  it  a  general  and  undisputed  prevalence." 

On  the  29th  of  October  1727,  while  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  a 
deep  stillness  and  tranquillity  pervaded  the  air,  New  England  was  suddenly 
shaken  by  a  tremendous  earthquake,  which  overthrew  a  considerable  number 
of  buildings,  and  prostrated  many  persons  to  the  ground.  On  the  same  day, 
the  iskind  of  Martinico  was  threatened  with  entire  destruction,  from  a  similaj 
convulsion  of  nature.' 

New  England  still  continued  to  be  highly  distinguished  by  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  groat  majority  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  a  zeal  which  was  now  en- 

of\li!'2n^tcansir,^^l  '"'""'''fA  ^!l  "P'"'""  '.  ""*''  '"  '"^  "i^ricall^l'olUiral  Summary 
o{"untered  a^  Son  n'  ^f"  **  '?•'  ""«'""'  '<"'i«"''»^«.  that  the  practice  of  inoculation 
.TpXtintfarrli^/^^ni^^^^^^^^^^^^  -'-"  '-  P— s  endeavoured 

T.r  /*'"«'«  ^^T"?"^'  "/the  Ei.hteaUh  Century.     Some  piouT  Srers  in  rner  "a  an 

'Hutchinson.     Inoculation  encountered  a  much  stronger  and  more  protracted  resistance 

he  ;nu-ti""ro  t"ho"\;"I?'p"r  '^  y""!;  '""^^  T  r^'^'^'^^  having^arnS;"i1„r„Trodu  « 
oilK  ,hl  f  m,  tL  J„^  Peterborough,  s.iw  their  houses  destroyed  by  popuh.r  rnge,  and 
only  by  flR  It  from  the  place  saved  their  owrn  lives.     Annual.  Rf^igter  for  ]76«     The  nnVtire 

rRr.af  Cuth.ri['"ar°^tr  ^^^  ^T^""""''  ''"^''  '"  ^  ™"-  """^  "«''»"^  *"  the  7-176^ 
wafthrfruiVof  i^J^-  ^?'  '"  1'"""^  P'"""""'^"'!.  '^  ^i^/.^^/ra.thatthediseLnofJob 
TWO?  ^^"i^n  perforraod  on  the  patriarch's  body  by  the  devil.    Eynard's  Lij-^  of 

*  Universal  History.    Holme*. 
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tirely  divested  of  its  primitive  bigotry  and  intolerance.     All  classes  of  the 
people  had  in  this  respect  undergone  a  change.     Some  had  become  hike- 
warm  and  indifFerent ;  others  had  learned  to  temper  zeal  with  charity  and 
indulgence.     In  the  commencement  of  this  cemtiry,  Connecticut  was  dis- 
turbed  by  an  outbreak  of  folly  and  frenzy,  from  a  sect  of  wild  enthusiasts 
who   termed    themselves  Rogerenes  (from  a  madman  named  Rogers),  or 
Singmg  Quakers.     They  professed  much  veneration  for  George  Fox   but 
dissented  from  certain  of  his  institutions,  in  admitting  vocal  music,  and  rec 
ognizmg  the  sacramental  ordinances.     They  resembled  some  of  the  primi- 
tive  Quakers  or  Hanters,  in  their  predilection  for  disturbing  public  worship, 
and  for  walking  naked;  and  rivalled  the  primitive   Bapdsls  of    Munster 
in  the  scandalous  immoralities  which  they  openly  committed,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  they  associated  with  a  profession  of  sinless  purity  and 
perlection.      1  heir  outrages  were  treated  as  oflences  rather  against  public 
order  and  decency  than  religion,  and  punished  with  a  severity  tempered  bv 
prudence  and  mercy.     Happily,  the  frenzy  proved  but  short-lived  ;  and  so 
little  had  it  tended  to  revive  the  ancient  animosity  against   the  Quakers 
m  New  England,  that,  during  the  government  of  Belrhir,  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  making  satisfaction  to  the  posterity  of  those 
l^uakers  who  endured  capital  punishment  in  the  years  1658  and  16.59     The 
same  assembly  decreed  a  compensation  to  the  descendants  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  victims  of  the  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  in  the  year  1693.     The  lee- 
islature  of  Connecticut,  in  1729,  passed  an  act  for  exempting  Quakers  and 
Baptists  fronr.  ecclesiastical  taxes  ;  and  in  1731,  a  similar  law  was  enacted 
by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.    In  the  year  1718,  the  churches  of  Boston 
contributed  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  to  the  funds  in  aid  of  the 
Christian  missions  among  the  Indians.     A  proposition  was  broached,  in 
1725,  to  convoke  a  synod  of  the  New  England  Congregational  churches  ;  but 

viTh' th.  ?T?-' '"  ^°"^^^q"^"?«  of  «  royal  prohibition,  issued  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  Episcopal  clergy." 

Altliough  a  great  deal  of  Puritanical  strictness  still  pervaded  the  munici- 
pal  policy  of  New  England,  and  much  Puritanical  formality  still  lingered  in 
the  manners  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  social  and  domestic 
intercourse  of  the  people  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  cheerful- 
ness,  refinement,  and  liberality.  An  English  gentleman,  visiting  Boston, 
says  Oldmixon,  might  suppose,  from  the  politeness  of  conversation,  and  the 
costliness  and  elegance  of  dress  and  furniture,  that  he  was  in  the  metropolis 
ot  England.-'  1  hough  Governor  Burnet  showed  a  dislike  to  Puritanic  prac- 
tices, and  excited  a  strong  opposition  to  his  administration,  yet  the  worth 
ot  his  character  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  graces  of  his  con- 
versation generally  admired.  Belcher,  his  successor,  who  had  a  taste  for 
pomp  and  show,  set  the  example  of  an  expensive  style  of  living,  by  the 
splendor  of  the  equipage  which  he  maintained.  The  celebrated  Charles 
Wesley,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1736,  highly  extolled 

W.,5^X'S«V.^o^1°LI^^  William  AlIon's-s;:^.ar,./.Ae///..„ry. 

rnnco  Sr^bh  ,t:?wl  V-'t  ""'"""nature  and  manners,  receiving  a  polished  ele- 
ftronVseZ^i-'litlnn  '  '"S'"'' .g|-ace  of  refinement  from  character  nnS  Jntiment.  A 
CTOUH  strZlfto  n^  '  "■..  '■.*'^'^'«"t">  remembranco  of  their  fathers, -a  constant  and  gen- 
ciSlibert!Sa?iins  tZiV  '■'  """°r'  '"dependence  against  the  French,  and  their  muni- 
rXe  the  lent^mTntl  in'J  ""'"  P"^'^"* ,«'»»«.-  were  circumstances  that  tended  to  elevate  and 
England    ''^"'""•'"'''  ""'^  proporUonally  to  ennoble  the  manners,  of  t!-.o  cJii7.en8  of  Ne-^ 
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tho  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  declared  that  ho  was  even  oppressed  by 
tlie  hospitality  and  civilities  of  tho  inhabitants.  Yet,  both  Wesley  and 
his  illustrious  brother  at  this  time  were  members  and  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  Charles  Wesley  declared 
tliat  ho  found  "  this  New  England  more  pleasant  even  than  the  Old,"  aqd 
could  not  help  •  xclaiming,  "O  happy  country  !"  Tea  began  to  bo  used 
m  New  England  in  tho  year  1721.  Boston  was  long  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  a  market  for  rural  produce,  in  consequence  of  an  obstinate  prejudice  of 
tho  country  people,  who,  believing  that  they  themselves  must  infallibly 
be  losers  by  an  arrangement  which  would  supply  the  townsfolk  with  a  great 
quantity  of  their  wares  at  once,  squandered  a  great  deal  of  time  in  separate- 
ly and  irregularly  perambulating  the  town  in  quest  of  advantageous  bargains 
and  high  prices.^ 

Hutchmson  describes  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  as  more  con- 
cerned to  procure  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  than  to  exhibit  richness  or 
refinement  of  apparel ;  willing  rather  to  simplify  their  attire  than  to  exten- 
uate their  diet.  The  difference,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  between 
them  and  the  French  colonists  of  Canada  is  thus  described  by  a  distin- 
guished French  writer  who  travelled  in  America  in  the  years  1720  and 
1721.  "  Every  body  in  New  France,"  says  Charlevoix,'  "  endeavours  to 
put  as  good  a  face  as  possible  on  poverty,  and  scarcely  any  qne  thinks 
of  laying  up  wealth.  They  indulge  in  good  cheer,  provided  they  can  also 
afford  the  expense  of  fine  clothes  ;  if  not,  they  retrench  in  the  article  of 
the  table,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  well  dressed.  A  gay  and  sprightly  be- 
haviour, with  great  sweetness  and  politeness  of  manners,  prevail  universally 
among  them  ;  and  the  slightest  rusticity  either  of  language  or  behaviour 
is  utterly  unknown,  even  in  the  remotest  settlements.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  respect  to  our  Enghsh  neighbours  ;  and,  judging  of  the  two 
colonies  from  tlie  way  of  hfe,  behaviour,  and  speech  of  the  inhabitants, 
nobody  would  hesitate  to  say  that  ours  were  the  most  flourishing.  In  New 
England,  and  the  other  provinces  of  America,  subject  to  the  British  empire, 
there  prevails  an  opulence  which  they  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  use  ; 
vvhile  in  New  France  there  prevails  a  poverty  disguised  by  an  air  of  easy 
circumstances,  which  yet  seems  quite  unstudied.  The  English  planter 
amasses  wealth,  and  never  incurs  superfluous  expense  ;  tho  French  inhab- 
itant enioys  what  he  has  acquired,  and  often  makes  a  parading  pretension 
to  much  more  than  he  really  possesses.  The  Englishman  labors  for  his 
posterity  ;  the  Frenchman  bequeaths  to  his  offspring  tho  same  difiiculties 
that  attended  his  own  outset,  and  leaves  them  to  extricate  themselves  as 
they  can.  The  English  Americans  are  averse  to  war,  because  they  have 
a  great  deal  to  lose  ;  and  yet  take  no  care  to  manage  the  Indians,  because 
they  consider  that  they  stand  in  no  need  of  them.  The  French  youth,  for 
opposite  reasons,  abominate  the  thoughts  of  peace,  and  contrive  so  to  live 
with  the  natives,  that  they  obtain  tlieir  assistance  in  war  and  their  friendship 
at  all  times."' 

These  differences  illustrate  the  distinctions  of  national  character  that  have 

'  Oldmixon.     HiitchinBon.    Holmes.    Whitehead's  Life  of  the  WesUys. 

*  Tho  leUera  of  Charlevoix  contain  much  curious  detail  and  sagacious  remark,  —  especially 
with  regard  to  the  manners,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  Indians.     Ho  sometimes  relates 
very  incredible  stories ;  and  too  frec|uently  commits  offences  against  delicacy,  and  even  de 
cency,  —  tho  less  pardonable,  when  it  is  recollected  that  ho  was  a  priest,  and  that  hia  letters 
wcrie  addressed  to  a  ladv. 

'  Charlevoix's  Travels.    See  Note  HI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
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ever  prnvai  od  between  Franco  and  England  ;  but  thoy  are  also  referable  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  the  different  systems  of  colonial  policy  pursued  by 

he  two  parent  states,     trance  planted  the  institution  o/ titular  nobility  in 
her  colonies  ;   and  for  the  special  benefit  of  Canada,  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
by  an  arrUt  m  the  year  1685,  permitted  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  settled 
in  this  province  to  exercise  commerce  without  derogation  from  their  social 
quality  and  privileges.'     This  proved  a  most  impolFtic  measure,  except  in 
80  far  as  It  contributed  to  produce  or  multiply  an  order  of  persons  in  the 
colony  attached  by  the  vanity  of  titular  distinctions  to  the  fountain  of  honor 
in  the  parent  state.     Many  Englishmen  of  patrician  birth,  but  slender  es- 
tate   resorted  to  the  British  colonies,  where;  glad  to  be  disencurnbered  of 
he  trammels  of  rank,  and  wisely  preferring  plain  but  substantial  comfort 
to  nieretricious  air?  of  pohshed  elegance,  they  associated  with  their  unpre- 
S3  '^^^  ^^-'^^'^'J'^^^,  °"  «   footing   of  equality,  and  sought  to  regain 
dis  incuon  by  usefu    industry,  patient  self-denial,  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
With  the  French  colonists,  aristocratic  pride  and  vanity  predominated  over 
mercantile  character  and  habits  ;  and  as,  by  the  ancient  usages  of  France, 
he  title  and  privileges  of  nobility,  instead  of  descending,  as  in  England 
to  the  eldest  son  alone,  were  equally  shared  by  all  the  children  of  the  family 
Canada  was  soon  peopled  by  a  numerous  race  of  colonists  whose        erness 
to  gam  wealth  was  mixed  with  and  controlled  by  a  strong  desire  to  make 
immediate  proof  of  iheir  noble  condition,  by  the  costliness  of  their  accom- 
modations,  the  polish  of  their  manners,  and  the  laborless  liberty  and  self- 
indulgence  of  their  lives.     In  the  year  1721,  there  were'  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  persons  bearing  titles  of  nobility  in  Canada  than  in   dl  the  other 
colonies  of  *  ranee  throughout  the  world. 

A  severer  and  doubtless  a  juster  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Canadian 
colonists,  than  the  accomplished  Jesuit,  Charlevoix,  delineated,  has  been 
KeTh^l  ^^^h\Ph!J°-Phic   Raynal.     According    to   this   writer,    he 

siuinf  h  °  ?"•  V'^°.''''''  '"  '^^'  '^""''"^  P^^^^d  '^'^^  ^^i"t«r«  in  idleness, 
suting  by  their  firesides  ,n  grave  and  slothful  contemplation  of  their  own 

dignity  ;  while  those  who  lived  at  Quebec  or  Montrea   aped  the  gay  dis  i" 

fnoron  hon  ""h*^'^°^  '^'  P^r  '''"'•     ^'^'  -^"  P>"-«d  tSse  ves 
more  on  honor  than  honesty  ;  the  women  were   coquettish,    addicted  to 
gallantry,  and  more  gratified  by  attracting  admiration  th\n  by  e'ithert spiring 
or  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  love.     Superficial  attention  and  neghgm 
tion  soT  thl'r' 'T'^  ^?'^-  '^'  ^xf '^"^'"^^^  '-^"^  ^he  commercial  tranfaC 
Dart  V  to  tt  h.n     V  '°t"'''   r^V'^^"'^^  '^""^^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^its  of  indolence 
partly  to  the  benumbing  effects  of  the  excessive  cold  of  the  Canadian  win- 
ter, and  partly  to  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Catholic  church  :  and  their 
esfiecal  aversion  to  the  labors  that  would  have  been  most  co^dudve  to 
heir  own  private  advantage  he  traces  to  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  French 
eourt   which,  with  the  vew  of  excluding  the  English  from^  the  fur  trade 
a^d  elTovrn?t)  '^r    ^^-"^^'t  ^?^^  ''  great  distances  from  each  Sr 
them  fmm^b!  he  Canadians  in  building  and  victualling  these  forts,  diverted 
tion=«  Zttt        '.'  '^'^  ought  preferably  to  have  engaged  thdr  atten- 
he  instUut  on    !l       '°"-''  °^  '^''  '''^'  P^"""^  ^°  C«"«dian  society  was 
which  in  nS  r  P"''"'J'°"«  ^S  t  y°""S  country,  of  an  order  of  nobility, 
whujimspired  the  Canadians  with  a  contempt  for  rough  labor  and  home^ 

'  Charlevoix.  "  "TTm — i '  ,    ,^ ; Z. 
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virtue,  and  a  taste  for  strutting  pomp,  empty  show,  and  idle  gayety.  To 
gratify  this  taste,  the  profits,  which  tiic  steady  New  Englanders  devoted  to 
the  Improvement  of  their  property  or  tlie  enlargement  of  their  commerce, 
were  squandered  hy  the  Canadians  on  the  vanity  of  ornamental  decoration  ; 
and  the  poverty,  ^vhich  the  English  surmounted  by  patient  and  vigorous  vir- 
tue, was  concealed  by  the  French  under  the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  pernicious 
luxury. 

We  may  better  conceive  than  commend  that  superior  polish  of  manner 
which  Charlevoix  ascribes  to  the  Canadians,  and  which  appears  to  have 
coexisted  with  indolence,  consequent  poverty,  vanity,  arbitrary  government, 
depravation  of  morals,  and  destitution  of  literature.  At  the  period  at  which 
vre  have  no\v  arrived,  printing  was  estal)lished  in  every  one  of  the  British 
colonies  except  Xorth  Carolina,  and  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century  in  New 
MnglruK'.  Yet  in  the  older  settlement  of  Canada  there  was  no  printing- 
press,  even  at  the  subsequent  period  of  1749.  One,  indeed,  had  been  for- 
merly imported  into  the  province  ;  but  it  did  not  afford  its  owner  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  French  colonists,  more  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of 
poverty  or  intellectual  inferiorily  dian  of  destitution  of  liberty,  asserted  that 
the  Canadian  press  was  interdicted  lest  it  should  produce  libels  against  the 
government.' 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  position  of  New  l^ngland, 
at  this  time,  was  the  discussion  carried  on  in  Britain  as  to  whether  the 
colonists  were  or  were  not  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  national  inde- 
pendence." kSonio  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  London  had 
long  entertained  this  n])prehcnsion,  and  opeidy  professed  it  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  reports  from  tliis  board  to  the  British  cabinet,  en  the  recent  contro- 
versies betvvcen  Massachusetts  and  the  crown,  after  a  forcible  exposition 
of  the  strength  and  resources  of  this  people,  and  their  systematic  and  deter- 
mined hostilhy  to  royal  prerogative,  it  was  aflirmed  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
mediate interposition  of  parliamentary  power  could  arrest  the  manifest  ten- 
dency to  independence.  The  colonists  and  their  agents  and  partisans  in 
England  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  views  and  iinputations  were 
chimerical  and  unfounded  ;  and,  in  support  of  their  ])lea,  they  repeated 
the  arguments  adduced  in  Dunnner's  .Defence  of  the  J\'eic  Ens;lnnd  Char- 
ters^ and  protested  that  no  Kcw  Enghnid  man  ever  mentioned  I^ritain  but 
under  the  afleclionate  denomination  of  hov.xc^  or  our  mother  country.'^  To 
provoke  such  discussions,  to  invite  the  Americans  to  canvass  the  advantages 
and  [)robabilities  of  independence,  was  the  height  of  absurdity  and  impolicy 
in  the  well-vvi,-!iers  to  the  ascendency  of  jJritain  over  her  colonies.  Besides 
alarniing  some  of  the  colonists  with  apprehensions  of  precautionary  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  state,  it  ]n-onioted  more  generally,  and  by  d'- 
rccte.r  sugg"stIon  an:ong  them,  a  cast  of  thought  and  temper  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  that  principle  of  siqierstitiotis,  prudential,  or  mechanical  adiierence 
to  usa!:;e,  and  acquiescence  in  a  seemingly  permanent  system,  which  is  so 
congem'al  to  the  human  mind,  and  so  important  an  element  in  tiie  force  of 
established  .-nithoritv. 

'  Ivaiiirs  Tmn!.".  ' 

'  "III  tlic  sliili'  dl"  i^ocicty  vvliii'li  had  tal<(^n  place  in  Aiiirricn,"  iavs  a  sciisllilo  Amrricnn 
writiT,  "  the  fi)iiii(lalii!iis  (if  licr  fniMldin  were  laiil  Ion;;  Ix'lori'  the  i  atioiis  <if  Miiroj)!'  Irad  any 
piippinun  of  \vli;it  was  lakin;'  place  in  the  minds  of  nun."  Williams's  llistnrij  nf  Vnmmit. 
Tins  is  a  fn  qiicnt,  \n\\  t  rnmcons,  asscrlii  i,.'  Ainrrican  wrilirs.  The  nations  and  ONpooially 
tise  trovernmet!',^  of  r^iroe..-.  r-)hi'r  undfrvi-liud  t!ir  sin;n-;t!i  und  tiie  dttcniiinatiun  than 
nli^■lol•k  the  SI  ntiiucnta  and  incliniitions  of  the  A 
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At   the  close  of  tlie  preceding  century,  we  have  seen  that  Maryland 

possessed  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.    Of  its  gross  popuhition  at  the  presen 

period  no  report  has  been  preserved  ;  but,  from  an  accurate  scrutiny  in  the 

year  1/34,    his  province  appears  to  have  contained  thirty-six  thousand  tax- 

able  colonists, -a  denominaUon  including  white  men  above  sixteen  years 

of  age,  and  negroes,  male  and  female,  from  sixteen  to  sixty.     The  state 

ot  society  in  Maryland  is  said  to  have  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to 

hat  in  Virginia  ;  but  less  gayety  of  manners,  and  a  less  expensive  style  of 

living,  prevailed  in  the  younger  than  in  the  older  province.     A  pr  nting- 

press  ^y.s  established   in  Maryland  in  172G  ;  but  il  was  three  ye  rs       er 

beiore  \  irg.nia  obtained  this  advantage,    though  she   possessed^  college 

since   the  commencement  of  the    present    century.     The  immediate    uc 

cessors  in  office  of  Seymour,  the  last  governor  who^m  we  hav'e    acl  o  c.  sou 

l^^l^^i'"'^'  ""'  ^"'V  ^^'^  H«--f-J-m  assumed  the  g";: 
einmcnt  in  1/14  1  wo  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  13al- 
timore,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  political  functions  on  account  of  1  is 

B  l.inTo'"  '"  ^'f  '^7'^'  ^^  ^^°""'  '•'«  ^'^'^  ^^^-'-'1  '-  Charles,  Lord 
Bal  .more    member  ol   parliament  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  who,  being  a 

Protosta.U,  was  reinstated  in  the  full  enjovment  of  proprietaiy  powe^-.     I  en^ 

time  aior  governor  o  the  province,  and  was  succeeded  in  1732,  by 
feaimiel  Oglo.  Lord  Baltimore  now  made  an  effort  to  regain  the  ])elaware 
taT.lory,  ot  which  li.s  ancestor  had  been  divested  when  \i  was  annexed  to 
1  ennsylvan.a  ;  but,  ailing  ,n  his  purpose,  concluded  an  agreement,  defining 
their  respective  territorial  limits,  with  the  heirs  of  William  Penn  T  e 
agroc.nent,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  ;  and  renewed  disputes  be' 

by  a  dec  ee  ofLord  Hardw.clce  in  1750.  Among  other  advantages  uliich 
tie  people  of    ,inry laud  derived  from  their  uninterrupted  peace  and  friend 

Si;' 1  V  ^''""?'  ^'^^-^S'-^'""'  -^  ^''-^P  «"'!  i-PO'tant   accession  to  thl 

med.c.d  icsources    Iroin   the    communication  of  the  knowledge  which  the 

coai^n-  Tl"^'","-"'  f'  ?,"""■"''  1»-0P-'!- oi- certain  vegetable  de- 
coction.. Ihe  salarK-s  ol  pubhc  officers  in  this  province  were  ?emnrkablv 
low.  In  t^he  year  ]  732,  the  r.ssembly  declared  tobacco  a  le.al  tenda-  V,r 
payment  ol   al    debts    at  a  penny  per  pound,  and  Indian  cc^u  a     two ,  y 

um^n"  '••    J^'T^'V'f  ^•'•"-1-   «till  continued  to  bo  the  moX 
numoiou.  ch  ss  m  Maryland,  the   pro\  ince  now  bo-an  to  receive  lai-o-o  ac- 

iSmT  t  ^""^^r^  T"^'^^-     '^^'-^  -ere  emigrants  liom  the  S,rU.  i:^ 

.  ^Hnt    d!^'''''t''f      r'^'l'"*^"'  ^''^^'  '•^"^"^''"S  fi'-^^ '''  Pennsylvania, 

a  on  ^  rZ  "'  ■'''  •-^cultivated  lands  ;  and  tiu-n,  selling  their  plan! 

taaon,  to  German  emigrants,  fixed  their  own  final  settlement  in  the  frontier 

counties  of  Virginia  and  AFaryland.!  "onner 

nomll",' inn^  •"  '*'■.?''"''  ''''  ^'"''""'"'  ^'"^  "^^'•'^  considerable  advance,  in 
poi)ula  ion  since  the  commenrement  of  the  century  ;  but  we  l„^■u•  of  no 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  numbel-  of  inhabitants  in  tile  northern  province  a 
^U3  present  period  ;  no,^,  JAvve  .ny-oli.,-  k,<>WH  md  .^otable  ci  cun  ^nc^^ 
0  Its  condition  thu  ha..n^C'>cr..,  flVe.tdy  re^Mihl.-l-in  'h,  nyocoAh^r  "l.^p",'" 
I^.  population,  as  we.l,iv.  .Iyeudy..ee,v  nmounted  ii,  tin  vear  iflO  o  S^ 
thm-saiHl  persons  ;  so  ,a-.ni^it.-t^e:  iKHl-aorikies^  HcobW^flSince  that  in^^ 
^^n^^:^^jo.^.lu^th.  proseift  bpochra"  ng,>,v.us  g:o*  h  attested   i^Ti: 
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provement  which  the  provincial  institutions  and  the  condidon  of  the  people 
had  undergone.  As  yet,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  they  formed 
the  most  turbulent,  irreligious,  and  illiterate  community  in  North  America. 
In  the  year  1700,  the  population  of  South  Carolina  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  persons.  In  1723,  it 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  negro 
slaves,  and  only  fourteen  thousand  white  persons  in  a  state  of  freedom  or 
of  temporary  servitude.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  slaves,  together  with 
goods  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, were  imported  into  this  province  in  the  year  1724;  and  in  exchange 
for  these  commodities  there  were  exported  to  England  eighteen  thousand  bar- 
rels of  rice,  fifty-two  thousand  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  deer-skins,  furs,  and  raw  silk.  In  addition  to  this  Uade, 
wliich  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  British  ships,  the  province  maintained 
an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  New  Eno'land, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  aj)pears  to  have  sent 
frequent  cargoes  of  slaves.  In  1730,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  exports 
of  rice  from  South  Carolina,  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  were  264,488 
barrels,  containing  44,081  tons.  In  this  year,  the  negroes  amounted  in  num- 
ber to  twenty-eight  thousand  ;  and,  emboldened  by  their  numerical  superiori- 
ty, they  laid  a  plot  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  white  people,  which, 
however,  was  seasonably  discovered  and  defeated. 

Undeterred  by  this  intimation  of  danger,  the  colonists  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  copious  supplies  of  additional  negroes  tendered  to  them  by  the 
slave-merchants  of  Britain,  and  demanded  by  the  increasing  cultivation  of 
rice  ;  and  in  the  year  1731,  no   fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  negroes  were 
imported  into  South  Carolina. ^     In  the  same  year,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
merchant-vessels  sailed  from  Charleston  ;  and  there  were  shipped  from  this 
port  above  forty  thousand  barrels  of  rice,  besides  deer-skins,  furs,  naval 
stores,  and  provisions.     Happily  for  South  Carolina,  its  population  was  not 
remforced  from  without  by  negroes  alone.    We  have  remarked  the  arrival  of 
a  body  of  Swiss  emigrants  on  its  shores  in  1733  ;  and  about  four  years  after, 
vast  multitudes  of  Irish  husbandmen  l)egan  to  flock  to  it  as  a  happy  refuge 
from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  landlords  and  bishops  in  their  native  land. 
Yet,  from  the  year  1720  till  the  year  17G5,  the  slaves  in  Soulh  Carolina 
contmued  greatly  and  increasingly  to  outnumber  the  white  inhabitants.     To 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  this  state  of  society  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  advert ;  ^  and  farther  occasion  will  be  supplied  in  the  pro'gress 
of  Carolinian  history.     In  the  year  1734,  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
in  an  addrr^s  to  the  king  on  the  state  of  the  province,  declared  that  they 
were  "  subject  to  many  intestine  dangers  from  the  great  number  of  negroes 
that  are  now  among  us."     The  continual  suspicion  and  insecurity  to  which 
the  colonists  were  exposed  was  strongly  indicated  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
legislature,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  carry  arms  with  them  to  their 
assemblies  for  divine  worship.      By  another  law,  which  was   passed  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  importation  of  -iddition'*]  negroes  into  the  province 
was  taxed  so  heavily  .is  ro  be  vlriuilly  .proliii-ijtod  ;  but  this  law  was  very 
soon  abolished.     In  addition  to  tlie  danger  which  they  incurred  from  the 

'  In  1728,  this  Br'nhh'jfitt'imnhi)\  in^Utute'^aVinriuIry  IjUcrtheTsta'te  of  tiitTAfrican  trade, 
from  which  it  appc^arcd  ttint  iti  tlir.U!  y.jarf'anlj'  tlie  niuiihoi  of  nogrot's  iinportod  into  Burba- 
Joes,  Jarniiira,  and  Antigua  amounted  to  forty-two  thousand.     Universal  "'  * 
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vindictive  hatred  of  their  slaves,  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  had  lone; 
been  menaced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  a  new  source  of  alarm 
was  latterly  created  by  the  progressive  advances  of  the  French  settlements 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  alliance  which  this  people  succeeded  in  forming  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  tribe  called  the  Creeks. 

Frugal   habits   prevailed   generally  among   the   planters  of  South  Car- 
olma  at  this  period,  and  doubtless  contributed  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  provincial  prosperity.     Luxury  had  not  yet  gained  admission  among 
them.     Lxcept  rum,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  their  diet  was  derived  entirely 
from  their  own  plantations.     Printing  was  introduced  into  this  province  in 
the  year  1730,  and  a  newspaper  estabhshed  in  1734.     A  great  majority 
ot  the  inhabitants,  including  the  posterity  of  the  Dissenters,  who  repaired 
to  the  colony  soon  after  its  foundation,  were  now  attached  to  the  established 
Lpiscopal  church.     Presbyterianism,  however,  enjoyed  a  tolerated  exist- 
ence, and  was  maintained  by  fresh  emigrations  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.^ 
In  the  year  1724,  a  vehement  eruption  of  immoral  and  impious  frenzy  oc- 
curred among   some  families  of  French  refugees,  who  had   emigrated  to 
bouth  Carolina  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  • 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ill-advised  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  German  mystic,  Jacob  Behmen.     The  unhappy  victims 
of  this  delusion  professed  to  be  guided  in  every  action  of  their  lives  by  the 
immediate  and  sensible  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  disregarded  all 
the   recorded  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion  that  withstood  any  im- 
agined suggestion  derived  from  that  peculiar  source.  They  renounced  social 
intercourse  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom  they  believed  to  be  devoted 
to  a  speedy  and  inevitable  destruction  ;   and,  in  the  commission  of  incest 
and  adultery,  plumed  themselves  on  their  faithful  obedience  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  mfalhble  wisdom.     At  first,  they  declared  that  the  unlawfulness 
ot  carrying  arms  was  plainly  revealed  to  them  ;  but  finding  that  the  civil 
power  was  preparing  to  punish  them  for  the  scandalous  immorality  of  their 
lives,  they   asserted   that  a   posterior  and   counter  revelation    authorized 
them  to  defend  their  persons  against  the  violence  of  persecutors,  and  their 
substance  against  the  robberies  of  ungodly  men.    Armed  with  muskets,  they 
fired  upon  a  company  of  militia  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  them,  and 
killed  the  captain,  besides  wounding  several  of  the  men  ;  but  they  were 
soon  ov-erpowered  and  brought  to  trial.     Four  of  them  were  condemned 
to  die  ior  mqrder  ;  but  still  continued  for  a  while  to  boast  of  their  wick- 
edness as  the  perfection  of  piety  and  virtue.     However,  their  frenzied  vis- 
ions gradually  faded  away  ;  compunctious  horror  and  remorse  succeeded  • 
and  at  the  place  of  execution  they  implored   divine   pardon  of  the  mon- 
strous crimes  and  blasphemies  into  which  lawless  thought  and  spiritual  pride 
had  betrayed  them.     The  delusion  was  not  propagated  any  farlht,f. 

During  the  summer  of  1728,  the  weather  in  South  Carolina  pioved  un- 
commonly hot ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  parched,  the  pools  of  water  were 
dned  up,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  reduced  to  the  greatest  distn^sj.  This 
affliction  was  followed  in  the  autumn  by  a  furious  hurricane,  which  occa- 
sJMe£ji^j|ea^struction  of  property.     In  the  same  year,  that  dreadful 


'  John  Wcsloy  paid  a  visit  to  Chnrleston  in  the  year 
Miial  visitation,"  ho  relates,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ir 

■  nn    •      n>»nn»    ...1.. *    _       .1  n  ■  ■ 


ar 

olina , 
Ch  risl 
Vthcr 


1737.    "  It  being  the  time  of  their 

,'         •      ,"'„  "  ••■"  r'^"°—°  "'  meeting  with  the  cleray  of  South  Car- 

ninong  vvhoni,  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  such  a  conversation  for  several  hours,  on 

OUT  Ih^UeoMn,"^^^  I  hn.I  not  heard  at  any  visitation  in  England,  or  hurd/y  on  any 

occasion."    John  W,js\ey'a  Journal.  .  ..u.u.jr  uu  an/ 
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pestilence,  the  yellow  fever,  broke  forth  to  an  extent  and  with  a  malignity 
Uiat  swept  multitudes  of  the  planters  and  their  negroes  to  an  untimely  grave,' 
—  the  inij)ariial  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  their  oppressors. 

Within  a  \ery  lew  years  after  the  present  epoch,  a  great  and  sudden 
change  was  produced  in  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  and  the  manners 
ol  Its  inhabitants  by  that  influx  of  wealth  which  resulted  from  the  fostering 
care  of  the  parent  state  and  the  plantation  of  the  neiahbouring  colony  of  Geor- 
gia. A  general  competition  then  arose  among  the  Carolinian  jdanters  to  en- 
largetheir  estates  ;  many  of  them  rapidly  accumulated  large  fortunes,  and  a 
luxurious  and  expensive  style  of  living  began  to  prevail  in  the  province. 

The    population   of  New  York,   which  in  the   year  1701  amounted  to 
tlnrty  thousand  persons,  had  advanced  in  the  year  1732  to  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand,  of  whom  about  seven  thousand  were  slaves. ^    The  value  of  goods 
annually  imported  by  this  colony  from  Great  Britain  was  computed  to  be  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.    In  the  year  1736,  the  custom-house 
books  contained  entries  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  vessels  arrivint^  \\  iih  car- 
goes at  the  port  of  New   Vork,  and  two  hinidred  and  twenty-two  dopai-ling 
widi  cargoes  from  it.     A  large  contraband  trade  was  pursued  widi  Holland 
and  Hamburg,  in  spite  of  all  the  ellbrts  of  the  British  government  to  suppress 
It  by  the  multiplication  of  custom-house  oflicers.     The  inhabitants  of  late 
had  generally  contracted  a  taste  for  tea  ;  and  it  was  found  quite  impractica- 
ble to  enforce  the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  East  India  Company  to 
import  this  article,  while  the  colonists  could  procure  it  at  a  price  thirty  per 
cent,  lower  from  foreigners.     A  continual  struggle  was  maintained  between 
the  provincial  mercl!  nits  and  the  British  custom-house  oflicers,  who,  un- 
able to  check  the  really  contraband  trade,  frequently  arrested  vessels  plving 
between  die  port  of  ^ew  York  and  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  col- 
ony, under  pretence  that  they  were  conducting  or  aiding  foreign  smutriiling. 
An  act  of  the  provincial  assembly,  in  1724,   imposed' severe  penalties  on 
custom-house  oflicers  committing  such  molestation.     The  metrojiohs  of  this 
])rovince    had  not  increased  in    proportion  to  the  general  population,  and 
seems  to  have  contained  little  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants.     New 
lork  is  the  first  of  the  North  American  States  in  which  we  find  Jews  par- 
ticularized as  a  part  of  the  population.     Of  the  first  resort  of  tiiis  widely 
wandering  race  to  tlie  New  World   no  memorial  has  been  i)rescrvcd  ;  but 
before  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  they  had  increased  to  a  numerous 
and  thriving  society  in  this  province,  and  possessed  a  synagogue  in  the  town 
of  New^ork.-^_  They  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  rest  of 

'  Uowit.     Uniterml   IlLHonf.     p\vi^^^^^^^  of  South    Carolina  (ITfilf. 

IJrajtun.     Oldimxon  gives  llie  following  table  of  the  wages  ol'laboV  iibout  this  period  in  Car- 


olina :  — 


A  tnilor,    .     . 
A  slioeniakcr, 
A  sDiitli,    .     . 
A  wrnvcr, 
A  hrirk layer, 


coupei 


."is.  0^/.  a  day. 

2.*.  ivl.  aiiiKiHt  OS  cheap  as  in  Enjrlniid. 

7a-.  ()(/.  three  times  as  dear  as  in  England. 

(w.  M.  , 

,...,      .    4*\  0(/. 

*  Holmes. 

»  The  niimher  of  Je\v.«  in  Amcrien  exoilcd  some  foolish  alarm  in  England  in  llie  vcar  17n5 
when  the  parliament  repealed  a  law  whi.^h  had  been  made  not  lon^  before  for  nai.irali/inff 
Jews,  resident  in  liritain.  Another  act  still  snhsist.>d,  by  which  Jews  resident  lor  seven 
>earsinanyof  the  A merie.in  colonies  were  entilh'd  to  beeome  naturalized  subjects  of  llrit- 
am  ;  and  fears  arose  that  England  woul.l  be  inuudat..!  with  natnrali/ed  Jews  from  .America 
JJut  an  attempt  to  nrocnre  the  repeal  of  this  last-mentioned  .statute  proved  inemctual.   Simdh'tt 

I   (lo  not   reeotlcct,  m  all   my  reading,  a  single  notice  or  memorial  of  the  nres-ir.!  of 
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the  freo  inhabitants  ;  and,  among  others,  the  privilege  of  holdin-  negroes  in 
a  state  of  slavery.  A  statute  of  the  New  York  assembly,  passed  in  the  vear 
1730,  commences  uith  the  legislative  axiom,  that  "  slaves  are  the  property 
of  Christians  or  Jews."  A  tax  was  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
slaves  ;  ol  whom  a  considerable  supply  was  annually  derived  from  the 
province  of  boulh  Carolina.  Slaves,  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  dwellings 
of  free  men,  were  burned  alive.  In  the  year  1741,  thirteen  slaves  were 
burned,  eigiiteen  were  hanged,  and  many  more  transported  from  New  York 
to  the  West  Indies  for  this  offence.  Numerous  ordinances  occur  in  the 
statute-book  of  New  \ork,  for  preventing  the  desertion  of  slaves  from  Al- 
bany to  the  1<  rench  settlements  in  Canada. 

An  act  of  the  xNew  York  assembly,  in  1721,  declared  that  .he  province 
was  much  infested  by  the  resort  of  idle  and  necessitous  persons,  chiefly  fu- 
gitive debtors  and  cjiminals,  from  the  other  British  plantations  ;  and  ambor- 
ized  justices  of  the  peace  to  require  surety  from  all  new  settlers  that  they 
would  not  become  chargeable  to  the  community,  and  to  banish  all  dissolute 
vagabonds,  and  all  persons  whom  they  might  suspect  of  inability  to  sun- 
port  themselves  All  lotteries  were  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
same  year  ;  and  which  declared,  with  solid  wisdom,  that  it  was  of  perni- 
cious consequence,  that  property,  instead  of  being  acquired  by  industry  and 
exchanged  by  barter,  should  be  distributed  by  chance.  The  inhabitants 
oi  the  remote  districts  of  the  province  were  supplied  with  wares  by  hawk- 
ers and  pedlers  ;  and  Irom  various  legislative  acts,  it  appears  that  a  part 
oi  the  public  revenue  was  derived  from  *hities  on  the  licenses  which  these 
Itinerant  chapmen  were  required  to  obtain  from  the  government.  In  the 
year  17o2,  lliere  was  founded,  by  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  a 
public  school  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  matli- 
ematics.  A  number  of  Quakers  resorted  to  this  province  soon  after  its  an- 
nexation to  the  British  empire;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1734,  that 
Quakers  in  New  Yoi-k  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Quakers  in 

Tt''"i7--^/''"''v^°^'"'''"'^'>'''''"^'^  "^'ted  a"d  adopted  all  the  statutes 
ot  the  British  parliament  in  favor  of  uiesc  sectaries.  Among  other  reasons 
lor  this  measure,  the  preamble  of  the  act  declares,  "  that  it  is  most  agree- 
able to  his  Majesty's  royal  intentions,  that  the  legislature  of  this  colony 
should,  m  all  their  laws  and  proceedings,  conform  themselves;  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  the  constitutions  of  England  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot 
more  elFectually  recommend  themselves  to  his  Majesty's  grace  and  favor 
wi-M  '""'''^'"S  '^^°  example  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain." 
While  a  strong  tincture  of  Dutch  manners  continued  to  pervade  all  the 
various  races  of  people  of  whom  the  population  of  this  province  was  com- 
posed,  and  to  be  visible  especially  in  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  do- 
mestic accommodations,  the  prevalence  of  English  tastes  was  attested  by 
some  oi  the  public  amusements,  and  particularly  by  the  practice  of  hor^c- 
racing,  which  becaire  n  irequent  and  favorite  pastime  in  Long  Island.  The 
citizens  of  New  lo-'-  wore  distinguished  by  their  spri2;htiy  tempers  and 
sociable  manners.  ■.  men  assembled  in  weekly  evening  clubs;  and 
during  the  winter,  the  united  entertainment  of  both  sexes  was  supi)lied  by 
assemblies  for  dancing  and  concerts  of  music  The  style  of  living  was, 
iiow^ever  less  gay  and  expensive,  and  there  was  less  inequality  of  ibrtune 
at  New  \  ork  than  at  Boston.  Sobriety  of  deportment  and  a  close  atteu 
lion  to  pecuniary  gain  prevailed  almost  universally.     Many  of  the  French 
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Protestant  emigrants  to  this  province  were  persons  of  considerable  attain- 
men  s  ,„  luerature.     They  enlivened  the  colonial  society  by  the  gaye"y 
of  then-  manners,  and  improved  it  by  the  useful  arts  which  they  imno^ted 
rom   ho.r  natue  land.      They  have  been  described  as  a  relkTby  Frugal 
theerlul,  patient,  and  contented  race  of  people.     The  colonists  in  eeneS 

Spe^'l^;:'  f  "^^'  '^"^i'  ^r  ^ho^'-l'-d,  thanlre'lnrbifarof 
IT'  1  Ti  T-  ^P?''  '^y'  ®'"'^'''  ^o  "••"ve  sooner  than  Europeans  at 
mauinty  both  ol  mind  and  body,  and  to  incur  in  both  these  respects  inro 
portionally  earlier  decay.  The  medical  profession  wa  total  yrne.ulaS 
and  open  o  every  pretender  ;  the  province  abounded  with  emnir  cal  p  ac^ 
t. tioners  of  physic  ;  and  yet  the  assembly  granted  certain  privXge  to  everv 
person  who  thought  fit  to  assume  this'profession,  and,^n  pirt cular  aJ 
t^^^ZXr^^  'f'%  '^  '^.-h-6«  the  ifrice^oTcibi:" 

The  government  of  this  province,   observing  the  influence   which  iHp 
French  exercised  over  the   Indians  by  the   instrumentalir  of  the    Tesui^ 

ta  eToTthr'-r^";!^^^         ^"""P^^  '"  procurea'similar  ad  an! 
^ge  liom  the  ministry  of  Protestant   preachers  among  the   Six  Nations 
Governor  Hunter,  at  a  conference  with  the  sachems  of  this  confedercv 
a  ter  presenting  them  with  a  quantity  of  clothes,  informed  them  that  the  Bm' 
J,sh  queen  desired  to  clothe  their  so^ls  as  well  as  their  bodies     nd  Ipos Td 

^tor        Pl^P^^Vr"^  'vT^'l  "^  ^T'''"'  ---naries  into  IheTter- 
11  ones,      lie  Indians  politely,  but  resolutely,  declined  the  nronosifinn  • 
adding,  that  it  would  be  a  demonstration  of  gjjater  kindne  s  to^  send  a  fev^ 
blacksnuths  to  reside  among  them,  and  that^everal  of  the  min  sters  .Wm 
had  already  come  to  them  from  New  York  had  encouraged  , hem   n  the  evH 
practice  of  drinking  brandy.     Oldmixon,  who  relates  this  cS  ence   and 
hose  partialities  are  all  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  observes,  nevenhele  s 
hat  the  Indians  «^re  generally  struck  with  the  diflirence  beVermSn! 
a  les  who  ^^eve  hired  to    visit   them   and  the  earnest    and    self-denX 
sionar.es  of  New  Eng  and.     The  Indians  always  inquired,  with  anXus 
des  re  and  acute  penetration,  what  it  was  that  really  prompted  the  rteacTers 
to  address  them  ;i  they  were  awed  and  aftected  by  the  demrstraTion  of 
sincei-e  and  disinterested  concern   for  their  welfare^;  and   never   S  to 
|nan,fest   contempt  or   indifference  for  ministers   in  whom  they  ScteS 

whfch  Ne^vv'wv  hn,r'''   T'""''^   ""'^    P^'*^^'"^""^    ^'^^"   '^^    ^°nditiou 
wnicn  iNevy  .Jeisey  had  now  for  many  years  en pyed.     But  if  we  ivnnl,! 

asccrtam  the  fruits  and  particulars  of  {his  silent  prosperity,  w4  ,^'sS 

forward  to  the  year  1738.     At  the  close  of  the  preceding^'centuTy    New 

Jersey  possessed  about   15,000  inhabitants;    in  Ihe   year   1738    il   rnn 

.amed  47,367,  of  whom  3,981  were  slaves.     The  man  aSur  Js  Lblird" 

i'ncrras'ec?"  WithT''"'  "^f  >\,f^;'--y.'  ^"^  its  trade  had  coSeSy 
Is  el  as  from,  view  of  still  farther  improving  their  social  condition, 
^Lrl  I?     .   '^"■"'  ""i  ''''^"'  '"C'-easing  political  importance,  the  people 

were  generally  desirous  of  an  alteration  of  the  practice\ccording  to  whfch 
tjie^imstrat^n_d^^^  was  included  in  , he  com- 

Mevwirsofan^nurkanllfl    uZl"^^^^    ^«^'o/J\>.r  York  fro.,,  im  to  mi.    Grant'. 
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mission  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  and,  in  the  year  1728,  the  assembly 
petitioned  the  king  that  a  separate  governor  might  be  appointed  for  New 
Jersey.     Tliey  complained  of  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to  contribute 
a  salary  to  a  governor  who  spent  it  in  New  York  ;  and  undertook  to  make 
a  liberal  provision   for   any  governor   whom  his    Majesty  would    appoint 
exclusively  for  themselves.      Their  petition  met  with  little  attention  till  the 
year   1736,  when  the  Lords  of  Trade  presented  a  report  in  its  favor  to 
the  privy  council ;  and  two  years  after,  Lewis  Morris,  who  had  been  for- 
merly chief  justice  of  New  York,  an  eccentric,  but  able  and  active  man 
extremely  disputatious,  yet  honorable  and  upright,  was  appointed  the  first 
royal  governor  who  presided  in  New  Jersey  separately  from  Now  York 
The  governor's  salary,  which  had  been  hitherto  six  hundred  pounds,  was 
no\y  raised  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  besides  perquisites  and  oc- 
casional  presents   to   defray  extraordinary  expenses.     In  tlie  same  year,  a 
college  was  founded  at  Princeton,  and  named  Nassau  Hall.     Among  other 
hinds  by  which  the  expense  of  this  scholastic  establishment  was  defrayed, 
a  liberal  contribution  for  the  purpose  was  made  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  ol  Scotland.    The  mild  treatment  of  slaves  in  this  province, 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,i  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
horn  a  circumstance   which   occurred   about   this   time,  when  the  slaves, 
lorming  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  constituted  a  larger  proporl 
tion  of  the  total  population  of  the  province  than  at  any  other  period  of 
its  history.     It  was  then  that  there  occurred  the  only  instance,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  New  Jersey,  of  a  conspiracy  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  enslaved 
negroes  against   the   white  freemen.     Notwithstanding   the  rage  and   fear 
which  such  an  emergency  is  apt  to  provoke,  only  one  of  the  supposed  con- 
spirators  was  hanged,  —  "  probably,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  because  thev  could 
not  we  I  spare  any  more."     It  is  happy  for  slaves,  when  their  masters  feel 
themselves  unable  to  spare  them  even  to  the  cravings  of  fear  and  vengeance.^ 
1  he  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  occasionally  more  alarmed  than  injured 
by  slight  shocks  of  earthquake,  of  which  instances  have  been  recorded  in 
tho  years  1726,  1732,  and  1737.     Like  their  neighbours  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  people  of  Connecticut,  they  prudently  restrained  their  paper  cur- 
rency w-ithin  safe  and  narrow  limits.     They  long  continued  a  quiet,  virtu- 
ous, and  happy  people.^  ^        o  ^       j 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had,  beyond  doubt,  increased  more  rapidly 
smce  the  commencement  of  the  century  than  any  of  the  other  colonies; 
but  ol  their  actual  population  at  this  period  no  credible  account  has  been 
transmitted.  While  one  author,"  with  manifest  inaccuracy,  reports  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1732  to  have  been  thirty  thousand,  —  that  is, 
about  hve  thousand  fewer  than  in  the  year  1708  ;  another,  the  Quaker  his- 
torian 1  roud,  has,  with  blind  exultation,  adopted  from  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  published  at  London  in  1731,  an  exaggerated  statement,  which, 
without  particularizing  the  number  of  the  people,  represents  it  as  greatly 
exceeding  the  population  of  Virginia,  xMaryland,  and  both  the  Carolinas:' 

'  Book  VI.,  ante.  ~ — — 

cf'.Ki^  T'"?'""'  r'l''  '■'"'  ^'''\  ^•"^"y  ""g^"  P'"'  ^^«s  a  conspiracy  of  ti.e  negro  slaves 

„lU.n     In       ••  "'"  ""g'r'it'ers  were  broken  on  the  wheel ;  seventy-nine  were  burned 

3  V  S,nm.""  oTf  "•  '""■P«";«'^.'n  c''.'\i"«  "nd  starved  to  death.     Unirersll  IIisto7y 
Mlotmel       '^''^"'""•"-     ^'^^'^^  WeofM'Laurin.     Warden.    Holmes.  "^ 

*  Proud  is  not  ashamed  to  support  the  statement  which  ho  has  adopted,  by  copying  its  au- 
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Both  reports  arc  etjually  unworthy  of  credit.     It  was  not  till  some  years 
after  the  present  [fenod,  that  tiio  population  of  Pennsylvania  attained  the 
utuiost  vigor  of  its  principle  of  increase  ;  and  probably,  as  yet,  it  was  in- 
ferior to  the  ])opulation  of  Virginia.     The  colonists  of  Pennsj  Ivania  and 
Delaware,  at  this  ])eriod,  built  annually  about  two  thousand  tons  of  shij)])iiig 
for  sale,   besides  the   vessels    employed  in  their  own    trade,  which  were 
reckoned  at  six  thousand  tons.     They  traded  with  England,  Portugal,  and 
Spain  ;     with   the  Canaries,  Madeira,    and   the  Azores  ;    with   the   West 
India  Islands  ;  with  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina.     In 
1731,  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have  contained   two  thousand  four  hundred 
liouses,  and    twelve  thousand  souls,  —  a  computation    jn-obably   somewhat 
below  the  truth.     Jn  173G,  the  custom-house  books  contained  entries  of  two 
hundred  and  eleven  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  departing  with  cargoes  from  it,  —  a 
share  of  connnerce  rather  smaller  than  i\ew   York  ])ossessed  in  the  same 
yt  U-.     Yet  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  been  productive 
of  more  benefit  than  that  of  New  York  to  the  manufacturers  of  Britain,  from 
which  the  Pennsylvanians  are  said  to  have  imported  goods  to  the  annual 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.     Siniilar  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Smith  respecting  ^ew  York  is  the  remark  of  Proud  with  regard 
lo  Pennsylvania,  —that  "  the  lives  of  both  animals  and  vegetables,  as  they 
mostly  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,   are  generally  of  shorter  dui-ation,  than 
in  some  of  the  more    northern  or  temperate    climates."     He  adds,   that 
"strangers  who  remove  hither  from  colder  or  more  northern  latitudes  are 
observed  generally  lo   bear  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Pennsylvanian   climate 
better,  at   first,  than  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  such  as  have  lived 
long  in  it."  * 

Pennsylvania,  if  not  the  only  province  in  which  religious  toleration 
prevailed,  was  at  least  the  one  in  which  the  prevalence  of  this  princijjle 
was  attested  by  the  greatest  variety  of  religious  sects  and  sentiments.  In 
the  year  1724,  there  was  founded  by  some  German  emigrants  in  this  prov- 
ince the  sect  which  has  been  described  by  different  wrilers  under  the  dif- 
ferently sounding  names  of  Tunkers,  Uunkers,  Tumblers,  and  Jhmphrs. 
The  votaries  of  this  persuasion  adopted  the  dress  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  White  Friars,  and  a  system  of  doctrine 
derived  partly  from  the  Anabaptists  and  partly  from  the  Quakers.  In 
imitation  of  the  Jews,  they  solemnized  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  commonly,  but  not  universally,  refrained  from  shaving  their 
beards.  They  established  within  their  sectarian  society  a  community  of 
goods,  and  a  strict  separation  of  the  sexes  ;  allowing,  neverlhcless,  the 
lawfidness  of  marriage,  but  inflicting  a  friendly  exile  from  the  bosom  of  the 
society  as  the  conditional  consequence  of  it.  They  carried  the  doctrine 
of  'ion-resistance,  jirofessed  by  the  Quakers  and  some  other  sectaries,  to 
the  farthest  practical  extremity  ;  utterly  forbearing  Htigation,  enduring  in- 
sult and  injury  without  resentment  or  complaint,  and  realizing  the  visions 
of  the  Stoics  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Their  church  government 
was  administered  by  deacons  and  deaconesses,  and  in  their  relisiious  as- 
semblies  the  members  of  either  sex  w^ro  expected  and  permitted  freely  to 

flior's  erroneous  exposition  of  thn  reasons  of  it,  —  nanioly,  thnt  Pennsylvania  wus  tlio  onlv 
rolony  where  religious  toleration  was  enjoyed,  and  whoro  the  Indians  were  not  troated  with 
injUHtiee  and  inliuiniinity ! 
'  J'roud     Anderson.'  Holmes. 
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exercise  and  display  their  spiritual  gifts.  Willi  purposed  or  accidental 
imitation  of  the  ])olicy  of  J^ycurgus  regarding  ilic  laws  of  Sparta,  they  com- 
mitted none  of  tlicir  peculiar  dogmas  or  precepts  to  writing,  from  the  apjire- 
hension  of  exposing  themselves  either  to  the  danger  of  professing  tenets  after 
they  might  cease  to  helieve  them,  or  to  the  shame  of  abandoning  what 
they  or  their  fathers  had  publicly  sanctioned  and  embraced.  They  speedily 
made  numerous  converts  among  the  other  German  emigrants,  and  estab- 
lished their  principal  settlement  at  a  place  which  they  named  Ephrata,— 
whence  various  derivative  communities  were  afterwards  extended  to  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first,  they  practised  numerous  austerities,  which 
\vere  relaxed  in  process  of  lime  ;  but  they  were  always  distinguished  by  a 
diligent  and  yet  unselfish  industry,  and  a  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  de- 
portment, which  gained  for  them  in  Pennsylvania  the  title  of  the  harmless 
Tunkers.^ 

In  every  one  of  the  North  American  provinces,  at  this  period,  there 
were  exhibited,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  the  grand  and  pleasing  features 
of  national  hajipiness,  liberty,  piety,  and  virtue.  But  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  were  distinguished  above  all  the  rest  by  the 
scenes  of  tranquillity  and  contentment  they  presented.  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land had,  indeed,  enjoyed  a  long  exemption  from  foreign  war  and  the  ac- 
tual infliction  of  domestic  tyranny  ;  but  in  both  of  these  States  a  theoret- 
ical intolerance  and  consequent  insecurity  prevailed.  In  Virginia,  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  were  nominally  exposed  to  the  penalties 
of  an  intolerant  ecclesiastical  constitution;  and"  in  Afaryland,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  enjoyed  their  estates  and  franchises  only  by  a  con- 
nivance which  restrained  the  practical  execution  of  the  existing  laws  ii<^ainst 
the  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  too,  negro 
slavery  prevailed  far  more  extensively  and  was  productive  of  much  greater 
evils  than  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  or  New  Jersey. 

It  was  noted  from  an  early  period,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of 
the  North  American  colonists,  that  their  funerals  were  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  pomp  and  expense  unknown  to  the  contemporary  practice  of 
Europe.  The  costliness  of  funerals  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  jjarticular,  has  been  remarked  by  various  writers.'  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1724,  enacted  a  law  for  restraimng 
this  vain  and  unseasonable  prodigality  ;  and  espeeialiy  prohibiting,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  the  common  practice  of  presenting  a  scarf  to 
every  guest  who  attended  a  funeral.  Philosophic  men,  in  others  of  the 
provinces,  labored  with  more  zeal  than  success  to  recommend  a  similar 
reformation  to  their  fellow-citizens.'^     In  none  of  the  colonies  was  greater 

»n-\  *M '''.'"''i  ,jy'"t«'''o"i""i;  IIoIri.es.  "  When  we  were  first  drawn  tngetlier  as  a  socit-ty ," 
said  Michael  Wei  are,  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  sect  of  Tunker..,  to  d".  Franklin!"  t  1  ad 

tew  '°  '"''«'"?  r"""  "'  "''^  '"/'''  "«  '°  ^««  '•'=''  ^°"'"  'l^^-t'i-'^'^  vvhich  were  esloo.  ed 
t  o  .n  Z/rT'  "".''  "'"  .""'"f  ''^"'^  '^"  '""^  •^^'«<^'"'"1  "'"^^  "•'-'r«  real  truths,  f  "o u 
time  to  tune,  ho  lias  been  pleased  to  ailbrd  ua  farther  light,  and  our  principles  have  been 
mprovHig  and  our  errors  diminishing:  now  wo  are  not  siu-e  Ihat  we  have  arr'^^ved  at  the  e..d 
of  tins  progression,  and  at  the  perfection  of  spiritual  or  theological  knowledge  ;  and  wf  fear, 

confinod'bv1rnH""''V''''"f  "'"■  '•"'jf'^-''""  °*  ''"'"''  '"'^  «''°"''1^-1  ourselves^as  if  bound  and 
confined  by  it,  and  perhaps  be  unwilling  to  receive  farther  improvement ;  and  our  successors 
still  moro  so,  a3  conceiving  what  their  elders  and  founders  had  done  to  be  sonietliina  sacred 
and  never  to  be  departed  from."     Franklin's  Mfmoirs.  J  t  lo  oc  sonietiiin^  sdcred 

lion  "'s-'ivs  R ■,I.n''.,Y'V:l7'f  f''''''''-^!>fP'-^^i<l^nt  E,hrnrds.  Holmes.  »  It  is  a  general  observa- 
tion,   saj's  K.ivnal,  "that  plain  and  virtuous  natioi 


nb!y  nftnclr'd  to  the  care  of  their  bii- 
to  jrnrado  during  their  lives,  seem 


is,  even  savage  and 
The  Peiinsylvaiiiaiis,  win 


poor  ones,  arc  reiuark- 


lie  greatest  enemies 


get  this  character  of  modesty  at  their  deaths.    They 
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expense  incurred  or  magnificence  displayed  at  funerals  tluin  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  interment  of  the  dead  was  generally  combined  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  and  a  profusion  of  good  cheer  for  the  living.' 

British  oppression  and  intolerance,  which  had  founded  most  of  the  North 

American  colonies,   still  continued  to  augment  the  numbers  and  influence 

the  sentiments   of  their  inhabitants.     During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

emigration  from  Ireland,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  exposed  to 

great  injustice  and  contumely,  was  much  more  copious  than  from  any  other 

part  of  the  British  empire.     The  contest  that  prevailed  between  die  Whigs 

and    lories  in  the  parent  state  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Atlantic 

Ucean.     A   periodical  work,  published  about  this  time  in  England,  under 

I  *'  u-  ,^L         ^»'''';'«"«'«n'  ^%,  contained  abundance  of  satire  against 

the  High  Church,  or  Tory  party,  and  the  ministers  of  the  established  ec 

clesiastical  constitution  of  England.     It  was  widely  circulated  in  America 

and  contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  a  spirit  of  indei)cndence  and  re'publi- 

canism  among  the  colonists.''  . 

nil  are  d.;sirou9  that  the  poor  remnins  of  their  short  lives  should  be  attended  with  a  funeral 
pomp  sinted  to  their  rank  and  fortune.  Every  family  who  hears  of  the  death  BemL  at  eas 
one  person  to  attend  the  funeral ;  all  that  come  arc  treated  with  punch  and  cake  •  and  there 
s  generally  a  tram  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons  on  horseback,  who  follow  t'ho  body  o 
he  grave  in  profound  silence.'  L.ke  the  American  colonists,  the  ancient  grandees  of  t^cot- 
lund  were  so  much  .nfected  with  the  rage  for  funeral  ceremonial,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was 
passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  purpoye  of  restraining  it. 

A„.  '/"^,h°'|'.t''«.^''f'Pt»re  observation,  ft  is  better  t„  ,ro  to  the  home  of  mourning  than  to  Uie 
house  of  fcnsiing,  is  unmtellig.blo  and  wholly  inapplicable  in  South  CTarolina,  as^t  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other."     Winterbolliam. 
«  Lambert's  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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GEORGIA. 

Unpeonlcd  and  defenceless  State  of  the  southern  Frontier  of  Carolina.—  Situation  of  impris- 
onod  Dehtors  in  England  —  Colonization  of  Georgia  suggested  for  their  Relief—  by  0«!e. 
thorpo.-l  ho  Moravian  Brethren  -  agree  to  send  aDetuchnient  of  their  Society  to  Geor- 
gia. —  Royal  Charter  of  Georgia.  —  f  irst  Resort  of  Emigrants  to  the  Province.- Oglethorpe's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.—  Legislative  Constitutions  enacted  by  the  Triwlecs  of  Georiria  — 
Negro  Slavery  prohibited. -John  and  Charles  VVosloy  —  accompany  Moravian  EmiKranta 
to  the  Iroyince.  — Emigration  of  Scotch  Highlanders.- Discontents  in  the  Colony.  — Tho 
Scotch  Colonists  remonstrate  against  Nejjro  Slavery.  — Negro  Insurrection  in  SoUtli  Cnro- 
lina.- Spanish  War.—  1  he  Moravians  forsake  Georgia. -Oglethorpe's  Invasion  of  Flori- 
da.  — Ilio  Spaniards  invade  Georgia  — and  are  foiled  by  Ogletfiorpo  —  who  returns  to  Enir. 
land  —Change  in  the  civil  and  political  Constitution' of  Georgia.  — Flourishing  State  of 
South  Carolina.- Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  Georgia  to  tho  Crown  — and  Introduction  of 
Negro  Slavery.  —  Condition  of  Georgia  —  Trade,  Alanners,  &c. 

Georgia  owed  its  colonization  partly  to  national  rivalship  and  ambition, 
and  partly  to  individual  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  The  province  of  South 
Carolina,  since  the  year  1719,  when  it  revolted  from  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment to  the  crown,  engrossed  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  parent  state.  We  have  remarked  the  legislative  indulgence  by  which 
Its  sphere  of  commerce  was  extended  ;  the  royal  bounty  by  which  its  inhab- 
itants were  furnished  with  military  stores,  and  gratified  by  the  remission  of 
arrears  of  quitrents  ;  and  the  liberal  rewards  by  which  foreigners  were  en- 
couraged to  recruit  its  population.  But  a  great  pa»tof  the  chartered  domains 
of  the  province  still  remained  unoccupied  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  extensive 
region  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  Savannah,  forming  the  south- 
ern frontier,  adjacent  to  Florida,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many 
Indian  wars,  was  entirely  vacant  of  white  inhabitants.  In  one  quarter  of  it 
called  Yamacraw,  there  dwelt  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  who  were  transported 
thither  by  Governor  Moore  in  the  year  1703,»  and  were  regarded  as  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  though  they  acknowledged  a  precarious  dependence  on  the 
i^^nghsh  provincial  government.  It  was  manifestly  requisite,  both  for  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  and  the  security  of  Carolina,  that  a  plantation 
should  be  estabhshed  in  this  territory,  before  the  Spaniards,  in  the  indulgence 
ot  their  boundless  pretensions,  should  attempt  a  practical  annexation  of  it  to 
f  orida,  or  the  French  should  include  it  in  the  progressive  occupations  by 
which  they  were  advancing  the  settlements  they  had  formed  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Ihere  was  the  more  reason  to  apprehend  such  an  enterprise  from 
the  l<rench,  because  they  possessed  no  settlement  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
INorth  America,  from  which  they  might  communicate  with  their  sugar  islands 
more  conveniently  than  from  the  Mississippi  plantations  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  those  islands  were  still  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies  of  food  and 
other  provisions  on  tho  British  continental  colonies.  But  it  was  easier  for 
British  politicians  to  conceive  than  to  execute  the  project  of  colonizing  the 
country  between  the  Alatamaha  and  the  Savannah.  There  were  other  un- 
occupied parts  of  Carolina,  which  emigrants  naturally  accounted  more  eligi- 
ble  resorts  than  this  dangerous  frontier,  surrounded  by  Indian  tribes,  and 

'  Book  IV.,  Chap.  11.,  ante.  —— — 
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exposed  to  the  brunt  of  Spanish  and  French  hostility  ;  mid  little  likelihood 
nppciircd  ol  soasoniihly  planting  n  stablo  population  wiiliin  its  limits,  oM-cpt 
by  soino  extraorduiary  ellbrt,  and  the  op.Tation  of  motives  as  powerful  and 
elevated  as  those  by  which  tho  most  distinguished  of  the  social  establish- 
ments  already  existing  in  North  America  had  been  engendered.  At  this 
criiica  period,  a  number  of  Englishmen,  some  prompted  by  patriotism, 
sonie  by  t  hristiaii  zeal,  and  some  by  warm  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
projected  the  lorniation  of  a  new  and  distinct  colonial  community  in  tho 
vacant  region.  Tho  various  purposes  by  which  their  combined  exertions 
were  centred  in  this  measure  were,  to  secure  the  IJrilish  dominion  over  a 
large  and  important  territory  ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Carolina  •  to 
rescue  a  ii,  merous  class  of  persons  in  (Jreat  IJritnin  and  Ireland  from  tho 
misery  ot  hopeless  indigence  ;  to  open  an  asylum  for  Protestants  oppressed 
or  persecuted  m  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and  to  attempt  the  conversion  and  civ- 
ilization ol  the  Indians.  Theso  were  noble  views,  and  worthy  to  be  tho 
sources  of  an  American  commonwealth. 

No  modern  nation  has  ever  indicted  or  sanctioned  greater  lecal  severiti'  i 
upon  insolvent  debtors  than  Kiigland.     That  jealous  Regard  for  lib.>rly  and 
national  honor,  and  that  generous  and   extended  concern  for  the  riirhts  of 
human  nature,  which  the  Knglish  have  always  claimed  as  distinguishmg  fea- 
tures of  their  character,  proved  unable  to  withstand  the  most  sordid  and 
inhuman  suggestions  of  commercial  ambition.     For  the  enlargement  of  their 
commerce,  they  permitted  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  that  ready  credit  by  which  commercial  enteri)rise  is  promot- 
ed, they  armed  tho  creditors  of  insolvent  debtors  with  vinflictive  powers   by 
the  exercise  of  which   freeborn   Knglishmen,   unconvicted  of  crime,  were 
ii-equently  subjected,  in  tk.  metropolis  of  Britain,  to  a  tliraldom  as  vile  and 
all  icting  as  the  bondage  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.     So  long  was 
;  be  ore  Kng  ish  sense  and  humanity  were  fully  awakened  to  the  guilt  and 
mischiel  o    diis  barbarous  legal  system,  and  its  still  more  barbarous  admin- 
istration,  that,  till  a  late  period  of  the   eighteenth  century,  misfortunes  in 
trade  exposed  an  Knglishman  to  a  punishment  more  dreadful  than  the  public 
leeling  ol  I'.ngland  in  tho  nineteenth  century  would  sullrr  to  be  innicied  on 
the  most  odious  and  atrocious  criminal.   The  writinsrs  of  the  illustrious  How- 
ard, in  describing  the  interior  economy  of  the  old  prisons  of  Kngland,  — and 
tiie  hnghsh  state  trials,  m  recordhig  the  prosecutions  of  some  London  jailors 
lor  enormous  excesses  ol  cruelly  to  their  prisoners, —-have  preserved  pic- 
tures   of  sfpiahd   horror  and  ignominious  wrefchednes-     )f  v  hich  we  may 
indulgo  the  hope  that  tho  originals  \vill  never  again  reappcur  m  a  -  ivilized  or 
Chiislian  community.     A  dissolute  abandonment  of  ni"   i  r,i,    ,  .    ■  .gg  than 
merciless  rigor  of  bondage,  prevailed  in  the  English  pn.u..,  which  are  said 
to   lave  accumulated  within  their  walls  every  loathsome  and  horrid  disease, 
and  every  shameless   and   profligate  cnorniity,  that  misery  and  vice  could' 
generate  between  them.     This  dreadful  engine  of  oppression  exercised  a 
ma  ignant  reaction  on  tho  society  by  which  its  employment  ^va3  authorized  ; 
and  (ie_L'G.s_  eniancipalcd  by  meroy  or  good  fortune'  too  often  dinnscd  the 
contatTN^n 'js  their  j.iil-bred  vices  and  nialadies,^  and  became  the  burden  and 

ca  on  tl  <  r  punonnrs  ni  LoikIom  h:i,s  liccn  prrsorvtd  by  tho  ptncil  of  llo'r,irtt. 

T.rul...nro  jn  tfic  pns-m  ,~.i  .N.v.g.te  in  L.>ndc.n;  and  w=3  cornimmicaica  in  a  icuiuikubic  u,uu- 
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rpproncli  of  tlioir  country.  The  rovorses  of  formno  consequent  on  the  mcr- 
cniililc  gamhIiiiR  which  prevailed  in  Kn^land  in  tiie  year  1720  crowded  tho 
jails  of  liii.s  kinsdoni  uitli  prisoners,  to  ninny  of  whom  the  bitterness  of  their 
actual  condition  was  aggravated  hy  a  dire,  fll«'iipt,  and  afl'ecling  vicissitude, 
—  hy  blighted  ho|)e,  ruined  pride,  and  a  total  ignorance  and  uicapacily  of 
the  expedients  by  which  persons  more  familiar  with  indigence  contrive  to 
alleviate  its  severily. 

'J'he  nuiltjplieation  of  prisoners  necessarily  produced  an  increase  of  tho 
horrors  of  iniprisonnieiit,  which  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  a  sentiment 
of  indignant  compassion  in  tho  public  mind.     A  rich  and  humane  citizen  of 
London  having  bcipieathed  his  fortune  to  tho  govermuent,  f<yc  the  purpose 
of  liberating  insolvent  debtors  from   prison,  some  members  of  parlianient 
unJ.  rtook  to  visit  the  jails  of  London,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  select  tho 
propcrest  objects  of  the  testator's  bounty.     In  the  course  of  iheir  intpiiries, 
they  detected  numerous  abuses  of  prison  discipline  ;  but  what  struck  them 
niost  lorcibly  was  the  corrupting  inlluenee  of  imprisonment  on  its  wretched 
victims,  and  tlu;  perplexing  diflicully  of  altering  the  evil  bias  which  prison 
habits  had  impressed  on  these  miserable  men.  "  'I'he  notion  was  conceived, 
that  an  object  so  desirable  might  be  accomplished  by  some  great  change  of 
scene,  —  by  transi)orti!ig  these  persons  to  North  America  for  tho  purpose  of 
founding  a  new  colony  in  Uiat  region.'    This  proposition,  which  savors  moro 
of  eager  benevolence  than  of  solid  wisdom,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  individuals  by  whom  the  survey 
of  tho   metropolitan  prisons  was  performed,     .lames  Ldward Oglethorpe, 
son  of  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  was  born  at  London,  and  completed  his 
education  at  tho  University  of  Oxford.     lie  served  with  distinction  under 
Prince   l-lugcne  in  Germany,  and  at  an  early  age  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  British  army.     Gaining  a  seat'in  parliament,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  an  ardent  patriotism,  an  expansive  benevolence,  and  a  Uiirst 
for  the  glory  of  conducting  or  promoting  groat  and  generous  designs.     In 
tho  year  1728,  he  engaged  the  House  of  Commons  to  ap])oint  a  conmiitteo 
of  inrpiiry  into  the  state  of  the  jiiils  of  (Jreat  Britain  ;   and,  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  he  presented,  in  tho  following  year,  a  report,  which  induced 
the  House  to  attempt  the  redress  of  some  of  the  most  flagrant  of  the  existing 
abuses. _    He  easily  prevailed  wi:h  the  associates  of  his  labors  to  embrace 
the  project  of  transporting  to  America  tho  unfortunate  objects  of  their  be- 
nevolence ;   and  proposing  to  the  government  to  found  a  new  colony  in  tho 
frontier  territory  intervening  between  Carolina  and  Florida,  obtained  a  ready 
patronage  of  this  design  from  tho  Briti.di  monarch  and  his  ministers.    It  was 
'resolved  that  the  territory  selected  for  colonial  occupation  should  he  created 
a  separate  province,  and  receive  the  denomination  of  xjcorgia,  in  honor  of 
the  king. 

-Jjf^^'-'L^'^^'P"'^  interest,  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  procured  from  the  House 

nor  l)y  Uio  victims  to  tlm  ilisjinn.^.'M  oficijal  s.-\^ritv.  At  an  OlHlluilry  session  in  tliat  vcar, 
soinnot  tlic  prisonors  who  wore  triod  Ijcinj;  atlbctell  witli  tho  distomnnr,  two  of  tho  jiul^fs, 
tog.iUi.ir  wilK  til.!  lord  mayor,  ono  of  the  ald<>rtiioii  of  London,  sov.tuI  lawyers,  and  many  of 
tliG  jorynuMi  ami  Hpoctators,  wore  smitten  with  tlio  contacion,  and  loNt  their  lives.  «mollett. 
A  similar  disaster  oteurred  diiririR  tho  fame  rentnrv  at  an  assize  at  O.xford. 
>  "And  hero  can  1  foriict  the  generous  hand, 

\Vho,  toiioiiod  with  human  wop,  redressive  nearrhed 

l"to  tho  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail  ?  '^  —  Thomson. 
rho  poet,  after  a  lividy  jiicture  of  the  misery  whicii'liad  hecn  brought  to  light,  seems  to  n.Iudo 

to  Uio  scherao  ot  expatriation  in  this  vv.irnins  lino  ; 

"  O  great  desigii !  if  executed  kcU." 
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of  Commons  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  added  to  the  private 
estate  that  was  bequeathed  for  the  hberation  of  debtors  ;   and  from  the  min- 
isterial cabinet  a  pledge  (of  more  than  dubious  honesty)  to  appropriate  to 
the  use  of  the  new  colony 'the  funds  that  had  been  devoted  to  the  colleee 
projected  by  Bishop  Berkeley.!     This  injustice  was  palliated  and  disguised 
by  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  colonial  project  the  pursuit  of  Berkeley's 
pious  views  for  tue  conversion  of  the  Indians,  — a  purpose  which  Oglethorpe 
wihingly  embraced,"  and  which  was  forcibly  recommended  by.  the  obvious 
expediency  of  leavemng,  by  a  copious  infusion  of  religious  zeal  and  virtuous 
example,  a  society  to  be  composed  of  persons  liberated  from  prison,  and  of 
uniting  as  far  as  possible,  by  community  of  sentiment,  the  European  settlers 
and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  region.     It  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  right  of  citizenship  m  the  new  province,  together  with  the  benefit  of  all 
the  patronage  and  assistance  by  which  the  first  efforts  of  the  colonists  were 
to  be  aided,  would  be  extended  to  all  Protestant  emigrants  from  any  nation 
ot  Europe,  desirous  of  a  refuge  from  persecution,  or  willing  to  undertake 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians.     The  invitation  thus  presented  not 
only  multiplied  the  friends  of  the  colonial  project  in  England,  but  occasioned 
an  overture  to  its  patrons  from  the  most  remarkable  Christian  society  that 
has  arisen  on  the  continent  of  Europe  since  the  era  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation.^ 

This  society,  which  has  since  extended  its  branches  to  so  many  nations, 
and  supplied  at  once  the  most  industrious  citizens  to  civilized  communities, 
and  the  most  diligent  and  successful  missionaries  to  heathen  and   savage 
hordes,  has  been  described  by  different  writers  under  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Moravians,  from  the  district  of  Moravia,  in  Germany,  which  they 
^Zl  '"habited,— of //crrnAu/fcrs,  from  Herrnhuth,  in  Saxony,  where,  in 
1722,  they  found  a  refuge  from  persecution  within  the  domains  of  the  cele- 
brated Count  Zinzendorf,  who  became  their  bishop,  —  and  of  The  United 
Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  the  title  recognized 
by  themselves.     They  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith,  com- 
posed by  the  Gerrnan  Reformers  in  the  year  1530,  and  they  professed  a 
strictly  literal  obedience  to  the  primitive  ordinances  of  Christianity.     Find- 
ing no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  common  practice  of  transferring  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  the  Sabbatical  honors  divinely  appropriated  to  the  sev- 
ent.i,  they  dedicated  Saturday  to  contemplative  quiet,  and  entire  cessation 
Irom  bodily  labor  ;  and  yet  assembled  on  Sunday  to  commemorate  the  death 
and  resurrection  oi  Christ.     Like  the  Quakers,  they  renounced  all  war  and 
violence  ;  like  the  Timkers,  they  established  a  community  of  goods  ;  they 
taught  industry  as  a  branch  of  religion,  —  regarding  its  offices  and  its  fruits,  * 
alike,  as  occasions  or  instruments  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  ;  and  they  re- 
tained the  primitive  practices  of  washing  feet,  saluting  with  the  kiss  of  holy 
love,  -nd^olving  doubtj^byappeal  to  Heaven  through  the  intervention  of  lots. 

»  ^nte,  Book  VIII.,  Chap.  II.,  ad  fi^.         ~~  ' ^ — 

»«p  fi'^!'°''-^''f'?"','^.n"'  '''"'"'*?•'  *°  •"'«  ^"'"y  '"«""•'''  «»  Instruction  for  the  Indians,  which 
OdeS  orn^J-r  f  ;"  ,''^?' ?""«^  that  Oglethorpe's  solicitations  had  indued  him  to  cnn%ose  t 
Oglethorpe  b  ardor.t  mmd  prompted  some  literary  effusions  from  his  own  pen,  with  respect 

wh^,  Z    r'l    n""*-,   *?"  ^"'  "J"  ""'''"■•  "*■  «  '""-'"  i"K<'"i°"^  «"•'  interesting,   hough  some 
what  lanc.fuly  colored  Recount  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  published  at  Cdndon  in  17  3 

wro/p  T  r*  '"  "'"  ^:""'''"'"'A  't'  ^/'"^^'■'^  Historical.  Socilty.     A  little  poem  which  he     • 
wrote   on  the  same  Ruhject,  is  alluded  to  in  the  unpublished  journal  of  Charles  Wesley 

churThZnilfP''"-"'  ''°  '''-•'.'^«'l,  by  authentic  deduction,  from  the  primitive  nfostolic 
partook  the  corruptions  of  ttie  church  of  Rome.    Bosfg  History  of  the  Moravian  thurch.^ 
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This  last  practice  was  employed,  in  particular,  as  a  test  of  the  propriety  of 
contracting  intended  marriages.     The  men  and  women,  before  marriage, 
lived  separately  from  each  other,  in  assemblies  where  the  most  perfect  equal- 
ity prevailed  ;  and  in  each  of  these  assemblies,  one  of  the  members,  in 
rotation,  was  appointed  to  pass  the  night  in  watching  and  prayer.     Silent 
assiduity  in  busmess,  gentleness  of  manner,  plainness  of  apparel,  and  the  ut- 
most personal  and  domestic  neatness  were  universally  cultivated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society.     It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  faith,  that  the 
true  dignity  and  highest  worth  of  a  human  being  consist,  not  in  requiring 
and  receiving  service  from  his  fellows,  but  in  rendering  it  to  them.     The 
Moravians  have  been  termed  thp  mu.iks  of  Protestantism  ;  ^  for,  though  they 
rejected  vows,  their  society  was  entirely  ecclesiastical,  every  thing  being 
accomplished  by  religious  influence,  and  all  affairs  subjected  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  direction  of  the  elders  of  the   church.     In  the  year  1727 
this  society  proclaimed  the  purpose  of  undertaking  missionary  labor  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  ;  and  in  the  year  in  which  the  charter  of  Georgia  was 
gi-anted  [1732],  Count  Zinzendorf,  having  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Ogletl  orpe  and  his  associates,  announced  the  intention  of  a  party  of  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren  to  unite  themselves  with  the  other  colonists  of  this  American 
territory. 

Animated  by  benevolent  hope  and  general  approbation,  the  promoters  of 
the  colonial  project  had  now  so  far  matured  their  design,  that  they  applied 
for  a  royal  charter,  which  was  straightway  granted  to  them  by  King  George 
tfie  Second.  By  this  charter  the  territory  between  the  Alatamaha  and  the 
Savannah  Rivers  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  province, 
under  the  name  of  Georgia,  and  vested  in  twenty-one  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(the  author  of  The  Characteristics),  John,  Lord  Percival,  John,  Lord  Ty/- 
counel,  James,  Lord  Limerick,  George,  Lord  Carpenter,  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  and  Stephen  Hales,  an  English  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  the  a^e.  A  corporation,  consisting  of  the  twenty-one 
persons  named  in  the  charter,  was  constituted,  by  the  title  of  Trustees  for 
settling  and  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  vested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  legislation  for  twenty-one  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  a 
permanent  form  of  government,  corresponding  with  British  law  and  usage 
was  to  be  established  by  the  king  or  his  successors.  The  trustees,  being 
empowered  to  collect  benefactions  for  defraying  the  expense  of  providing 
suitable  equipment  to  the  colonists,  and  maintaining  them  till  their  houses 
should  be  built  and  their  lands  cleared,  themselves  set  an  example  to  the 
public  liberality  by  the  most  generous  contributions,  and  by  a  gratuitous 
dedication  of  their  labor  and  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  trust 
which  they  had  solicited.  Oglethorpe,  moreover,  undertook  to  accompany 
the  eraigrants,^  to  assist  in  forming  and  rearing  the  settlement,  and  gratui- 
tously to  execute  the  functions  of  provincial  governor.  This  example  of 
public  spirit  and  philanthropy  was  propagated  throughout  the  whole  king- 

'  This  title,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Moravians  by  Madame  de  Staiil,  might  liuve  been 
applied  more  jusUy  to  the  Tunkers  ;  and  still  more  so  to  those  later  sectaries  of  fierman  origin 
(the  followers  of  Rnpp  ,  who  founded  the  settlement  of  Harmony,  in  America,  -  and,  pro- 
hibiting both  individual  property  and  marriage,  endeavoured  to  abolish  at  once  ineq*iality  of 
condition  and  the  continuance  of  human  nature. 

•  "  Or,  urged  bv  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 

Shal!  fly,  l\ko.  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole."  —  Pi 
15 
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dom,  and  elicited  numerous  donations  from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people. 
The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  volunteered  a  liberal  contribution  ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  successively  voted  sums  of  money,  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.     At  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  [July,  1732],  Lord  Percival  was  chosen 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  a  common  seal  for  the  authentication  of 
its  acts  was  appointed.     The  device  of  this  corporate  seal  was,  on  one 
side,  two  figures  resting  upon  urns,  representing  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and 
Savannah,  the  boundaries  of  the  province  ;  between  them,  the  genius  of  the 
colony  seated,  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
a  horn  of  plenty  in  the  other,  with  the  inscription,  Colonia  Georgia  Aug.  : 
on  the  other  side  was  a  representation  of  silkworms,  some  beginning  and 
others  completing  their  labors,  which  were  characterized  by  the  motto,  J^on 
sibi,  sed  aliis.     If  this  latter  emblem  were  intended  to  proclaim  the  disin- 
terested benevolence  of  the  trustees,  it  contained  also  an  allusion  to  the 
cuhivation  of  silk,  to  which  they  had  destined  the  tciritory,  and  from  which 
the  people  of  England  were  encouraged  to  form  a  strong  expectation  of 
national  advantage,  by  the  assurances  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  and  other 
commercial  politicians,  who  hesitated  not  to  predict  that  the  large  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  annually  remitted  from  England  to 
Piedmont  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  silk  of  Italy,  would  speedily  be  made 
to  flow  into  the  bosom  of  a  society  composed  of  British  subjects,  who  would 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  Britain  by  accepting  them  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  silk  produce  of  Georgia. i     A  few  Piedmontese  silk-workers,  who 
brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  silkworms'  eggs  hatched  in   Italy,  were 
engaged,  by  the  liberal  offers  of  the  trustees,  to  accompany  the  first  detach- 
ment of  emigrants,  which,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Oglethorpe  [Nov.  6,  1732],  sailed  from 
Gravesend  to  found  the  last  colony  which  England  was  to  acquire,  save  by 
the  sword,  in  North  x\merica.     Unfortunately  for  this  infant  settlement,  the 
Moravian  emigrants  who  had  proposed  to  unite  themselves  to  it  were  not 
ready  to  embark  at  the  time,  when  the  trustees,  unwilling  to  defer  the  public 
hope,  or  prolong  the  idle  stay  of  their  colonists  in  England,  judged  it  neces- 
sary that  a  commencement  of  the  enterprise  should  be  made.     On  their  ar- 
rival, some  time  after,  in  Holland,  whither  they  repaired  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  themselves  to  America,  the  congregation  of  Moravians  that  was 
designed   for  Georgia  altered  their  purpose,  and  directed  their  course  to 
Pennsylvania.' 

Oglethorpe,  and  the  first  crew  cf  emigrants  to  Georgia,  having  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  were  received  by  the  municipal 
officers  of  this  province,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  with  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  kindness  and  satisfaction.  [January  15,  1733.]  The  as- 
sembly of  South  Carolina,  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the  projected  settle- 
ment, readily  complied  will)  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Johnson,  in 
voting  that  a  large  supply  of  cattle  and  other  provisions  should  be  furnished, 
nt  the  pubhc  expense,  to  Oglethorpe  and  his  followers  ;  who,  resuming  their 
expedition,  and  attended  by  rangers  and  scout-boats,  supplied  by  the  Caro- 

'  "  Tho  governmnnt  also  had  in  view  to  raise  wine,  oil,  and  silk  ;  and  to  turn  the  indus- 
try of  thcge  new  colonigts  from  the  timber  and  provision  trade,  which  tho  other  colonies  had 
gone  into  too  largely,  to  channels  more  advantageous  for  tho  public."    Wynne. 

•  Oldmixon.  Loskiers  History  of  tht  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  JVorth  America. 
Andefson.  Unircrsal  Hisiory.  W^nne.  Hcwit.  haynai.  Winterbotfaam.  Watkins's //u- 
iorieal  Dictimary. 
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hnians,  proceeded  to  occupy  a  convenient  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lamacraw  [February  1,  1733],  on  which,  from  the  name  of  the  adjacent 
river,  they  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Savannah.  Here  a  fort  was  erect- 
ed, and  a  few  guns  mounted  on  it,  for  the  defence  of  the  infant  colony 
The  people  were  set  to  work  in  felling  trees  and  building  huts,  and  were 
encouraged  m  their  labors  by  the  animating  example  of  Oglethorpe,  who 
cheerfully  mcurred  a  share  of  every  hardship.  Previous  to  their  departure 
from  England,  the  colonists  had  received  some  mihtary  training  from  the 
sergeants  of  the  guards  in  London.  They  were  now  formed  into  a  com- 
pany of  militia,  which  Oglethorpe  exercised  with  a  frequency  calculated 
to  cherish  habits  of  subordination  among  them,  to  preserve  their  martial 
acquirements,  and  to  make  a  politic  demonstration  of  military  capacity  to 
the  Indians,  The  Carolinians  continued  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  colony 
by  sending  frequent  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  settlers' 
and  a  number  of  skilful  workmen  to  direct  and  partake  their  labors. 

Having  thus  completed  the  first  necessary  arrangements  for  the  safety 
of  his  people,  the  next  object  of  Oglethorpe's  attention  was  to  establish  a 
InendJy  relation  with  the  Indians,  and  to  gain  their  sanction  and  favor  to  the 
s  colonial  establishment.     The  territory  in  which  he  and  his  people  were 
planted  was  chiefly  claimed  and  partly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Creeks,  whose  formidable  power,  no  less  than  their  distinct  pre- 
tensions, rendered  it  desirable  that  the  projected  treaty  should  include  them 
as  well  as  the  comparatively  feeble  tribe  that  was  settled  at  Yamacraw     By 
the  assistance  of  an  Indian  woman  married  to  a  Carolinian  trader,  and  who 
could  speak  both  the  English  and  the  Creek  languages,  Oglethorpe  invited  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  at  Savannah,  where 
he  designed  to  solicit  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony    His 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  conference  that  ensued  was  attended  by 
fifty  Indian  chiefs  or  kings.     To  this  assembly  of  the  savage  aristocracy  of 
America  Oglethorpe  represented  the  great  power,  wisdom,  and  wealth  of  the 
i^nglish  nation,  and  the  many  advantages  that  the  Indians  might  expect  to 
derive  froni  a  connection  of  friendship  with  tfiat  people  ;  and  he  expressed 
his  hope,  that,  as  the  Indians  had  a  plentiful  superfluity  of  land,  they  would 
ireely  resign  a  share  of  it  to  his  followers,  who  had  come  to  settle  among  them 
lor  their  benefit  and  instruction.     He  concluded  his  address  by  distributing 
presents  among  his  auditors  ;  a  ceremonial  not  only  accordant  with  the  re- 
quest he  had  made,  but  indispensably  requisite  to  the  formality  of  an  Indian 
treaty       Ihen  romochichi,  the  aged  chief  of  the  tribe  that  dwelt  at  Yama- 
craw, replied  in  the  name  of  all  the  Creek  warriors  to  the  speech  of  Og- 
lethorpe, whose  request  was  granted  with  unanimous  approbation.     "Here 
is  a  little  present,"  said  the  Indian  ;  and  therewith  he  presented  to  Ogle- 
thorpe a,  buffalo's  skin,  on  the  inside  of  which  were  delineated  the  head  and 
eathers  of  an  eagle  ;  remarking  that  the  eagle  signified  speed,  and  the  buffa- 
lo strength.     'The  English,"  he  continued,  "  are  as  svvift  as  the  bird,  and 
as    strong   as  the  beast  ;  since,  hke  the  first,  they  fly  from  the  uttermost 
parts  oi    the  earth,  over  the  vast  seas  ;  and,  like  the  second,  they  are  so 
strong  that  nothing  can  withstand   them."     He  said,   the  feathers  of  the 
eagle  vvere  soft,  and  figured  love  ;  the  buffalo's  skin  was  warm,  and  denoted 
protection  ;  and  th6  English,  he  hoped,  would  exemplify  those  attributes, 
in  loving  and  protecting  the  families  of  the  Indians.     He  acknowledged  that 
the  ureal  rower  which  dwelt  in  heaven  and  all  uround  had  endowed  the 
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English  with  wisdom  and  riches,  insomuch  that  they  wanted  nothing  ;  while 
the  same  Power  had  lavished  great  territories  on  the  Indians,  who  yet  were 
in  want  of  every  thing  :  and  he  declared  that  the  Creeks  were  willing 
freely  to  resign  to  the  English  the  lands  that  were  useless  to  themselves, 
and  to  permit  the  English  to  settle  among  them,  to  the  en^  that  they  might 
be  instructed  in  useful  knowledge,  and  supplied  with  improved  accommoda- 
tions of  life.  A  friendly  treaty  was  contracted  between  the  two  races  of 
people  ;  rules  of  mutual  commerce,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual  dis- 
putes in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England,  were  established  ;  all  lands 
unoccupied  by  the  Indians  Were  assigned  to  the  English,  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  be  previoijsly  apprized  of  the  intended 
formation  of  every  new  township  ;  and  the  Indians  promised,  with  straight 
hearts  and  love  to  their  English  brethren,  that  .they  would  permit  no 
other  race  of  white  men  to  settle  in  the  country.  Oglethorpe,  having 
concluded  this  treaty,  resumed  his  active  superintendence  of  the  labors 
and  progress  of  the  colonists,  who  were  soon  after  joined  by  two  successive 
reinforcements  of  emigrants,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  equipped 
and  despatched  by  the  trustees,  though  upwards  of  a  hundred  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  own  transportation.  He  made  repeated  journeys  to 
Charleston  in  quest  of  assistance  and  advice  ;  and  resolving,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  people,  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  England,  he  put  the  col- 
ony in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  its  circumstances  admitted,  and  in- 
trusted the  administration  of  its  government  during  his  absence  to  two  indi- 
viduals named  Scott  and  St.  Juhan.^ 

Oglethorpe  was  accompanied  to  England  by  Tomochichi  and  his  queen, 
and  several  other  Indians  of  distinction,  who  were  entertained  in  London 
with  magnificent  hospitality,  loaded  with  presents  and  attentions  from  all 
classes  of  people,  and  introduced  to  the  royal  court,  which  was  then  held  at 
Kensington.  Tomochichi,  on  this  occasion,  presenting  several  eagle's 
feathers,  addressed  the  British  monarch  in  the  following  speech:  — "This 
day  I  see  the  majesty  of  yoiy  face,  and  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the 
number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  over  in  my  old  days  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation  called  the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  made  long 
ago  with  the  English.  Though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage  to  my- 
self, I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  or  the 
English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds, 
and  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of  peace  in  our 
land,  and  have  been  carried  from  town  to  town  there.  We  have  brought 
them  over,  to  leave  them  with  you,  O  great  King,  as  a  token  of  everlasting 
peace.  O  great  King,  whatever  words  you  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  faith- 
fully tell  them  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  nations."  To  this  address  the 
king  returned  a  gracious  answer,  assuring  the  Creeks  of  his  regard  and 
protection.  After  a  stay  of  four  months,  a  vessel  being  ready  to  sail 
with  an  additional  crew  of  emigrants  for  Georgia,  the  Indians  also  embarked 
in  it,  declaring  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  generosity  of  the  Brit- 
ish  nation,   and  promising  eternal  fidelity   to  its    interest.'     A  treaty  of 

'  0!(linixon.     Hcwit. 

•  Tomochichi  pnnrlorod  nttontively  nnd  made  pertinent  remarks  on  all  he  saw  and  heard 
in  England.  He  dixplaynd  much  good  senge  and  sagacity  in  his  intorcoiirAo  with  the  Geor- 
gian tnistues,  especially  in  siiggestinK  precautionary  roeululions  for  preventing  the  commercial 
tnwircourse  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  from  producing  quarrcb.    Wynne     Ha 
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peace  and  commerce  was  contracted,  meanwhile,  by  the  Georgian  colo- 
nists with  another  Indian  tribe  called  the  Choctaws,  to  whom  Oglethorpe, 
before  his  departure,  had  commissioned  one  Jones  to  repair  for  this  purpose  ^ 
The  incorporated  trustees,  having  thus  established  a  colony  in  Georgia, 
now  p/oceeded  to  exercise  their  legislatorial  powers  by  enacting  a  code  of 
fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  for  the  infant  society.     By  this  code 
it  was  provided  that  each  tract  of  land  granted  by  the  trustees  should  be 
accepted  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  possessor  was  bound  to  appear  in 
arms  and  take  the  field,  when  summoned   for  the  public  defence  •  that 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  property,  which  was  deemed  inconsistent  with 
a  military  spirit,  the  tract  of  land  assigned  to  each  planter  should  not  ex- 
ceed twejity-five  acres,  and  no  one  should  be  sufl^ered  to  possess  more  than 
nve  hundred  acres  ;  that,  to  hinder  a  plurality  of  allotments  from  falling  in 
process  of  time  into  the  possession  of  any  single  individual,  the  lands  should 
be  granted  in  tad  male,  instead  of  tail  general,  —that  is,  that  women  should 
be  rendered  incapable  of  succeeding  to  landed  property;  that,  in  default  of 
heirs  male  to  any  proprietor,  his  estate  was  to  revert  as  a  lapsed  fief  to  the 
trustees,  in  order  to  be  again  granted  to  another  colonist  on  the  same  terras 
as  belore,  —  some  compensation,  however,  being  recommended  in  that  case 
to  the  daughters  (especially  if  not  provided   for  by  marriage)  of  such  de- 
ceased proprietors  as  should  have  unproved  their  lands  ;  that  widows  should 
be  entitled,  during  their  lives,  to  the  mansion-house  and  one  half  of  the  land 
improved  by  their  husbands  ;  and  that,  if  any  portion  of  land  granted  should 
not  be  cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  within  eighteen  years  from  the  date 
ot  the  relative  grant,  such  portion  was  to  relapse,  as  a  forfeiture,  to  the 
trustees.     No  mhabitant  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  province 
without  a  license  ;  which  was  declared  requisite  also  to  legitimate  trade  with 
the  Indians.     The  importation  of  rum   was   disallowed  ;   trade  with  the 
West  Indies  was  declared  unlawful;    and    negro  slavery  was  absolutely 
prohibited.     Except  in  the  last  article,  and  the  purposed  regulation  of  In- 
dian trade,  this  code  exhibits  hardly  a  trace  either  of  common  sense,  or  of 
that  liberality  which  the  trustees  had  already  so  signally  displayed. 

Ihe  imagination  of  man  could  scarcely  have  framed  a  system  of  rules 
worse  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colonists,  more  pernicious  to  the 
prosperity  of  an  infant  province,  or  more  hostile  to  that  contentment  which 
the  trustees  desired  to  produce,  and  that  harvest  of  lasting  praise  and  honor 
which  they  might  have  reaped,  if  their  wisdom  had  been  proportioned  to 
their  benevolence.  They  seem  to  have  consulted  rather  the  defence  of 
Uaro  ina  than  the  interest  of  Georgia,  in  granting  their  lands  as  military  fiefs 
•in  tail  male  ;  — a  provision  calculated  to  limit  the  power  of  parents  to  pro- 
vide lor  their  ofl^spring,  and  to  afflict  and  discourage  every  planter  who 
miglit  chance  to  have  only  female  children  ;  and  which,  in  eflfect,  induced 
numerous  valuable  colonists  to  depart  from  Georgia  to  other  provinces, 
where  they  knew  that  they  could  obtain  abundance  of  land  in  less  stinted 
aUotments  and  upon  more  eligible  terms.  By  disallowing  trade  with  the 
west  Indies,  they  deprived  the  colonists  of  an  ample  and  convenient 
market  tor  the  umber  of  which  their  lands  aflx)rded  a  'plentiful  supply. 
1  he  object  ot  this  restraint  seems  to  have  been  to  add  efiicacy  to  the  pro- 
ubition  of  the  importation^of  rum,  which  was  itself  a  vain  mandate,  espe- 

;en?hn';l!/H!^^lT'!*'''^r°'■i^^^"S'''''  ^""''"'^  ""•*  expressed  surprise  that  short-lived 
^  OH    •     ^"*'\i;"''''  '°ng-]'vcd  habilulioiis.    Jphn  Wesley's  Journal. 
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cially  while  the  colonists  were  exposed  to  severe  toil  in  a  foggy  and  sultry 
climate,  and  was  unlikely  to  produce  any  other  results  than  smuggling  and 
discontent.      But  the  trustees  were  greatly,  and  it  must  be  allowed  not  un- 
reasonably, apprehensive  both  of  the  additional   depravation  of   manners 
which  many  of  their  colonists  might  incur,  and  of  the  fatal  quarrels  that«iight 
arise  with  the  Indians  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  set- 
tlement.     The  Carolinians  were  struck  with  disgust  and  astonishment,  when 
they  heard  of  these  impoHtic  and  oppressive  restrictions  ;    and  plainly  per- 
ceiving  that   the  enforcement  of  them   would  oppose  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  new  colony,  began  to  invite  the  Georgian 
settlers  to  cross  the  Savannah  River,  and  take  refuge  within  the  confines 
of  Carolina.     None  of  the  regulations  of  the  code  excited  greater  discon- 
tent among  the  Georgian  colonists  than  the  wise  and  humane  prohibition 
of  negro  slavery,  —  a  regulation  which  was  probably  suggested  by  Ogle- 
thorpe's acquaintance  with  the  state  of  society  in  South  Carolina,  and  of 
which   the  professed   object  was  to  prevent  a  frontier  province,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  barrier  or  rampart  to  the  other  southern  colonies,  frojn  being 
weakened  by  the  introduction  into  its  bosom  of  a  race  of  domestic  enemies.' 
The  colonists,  envying  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours  in  Car- 
olina, of  delegating   rough   toil   to   slaves,  complained   that   the  strength 
of  European  constitutions,  unaided  by  negro   labor,  could   make  no  im- 
pression on  the  vast  and  stubborn  forests  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Europeans  had  now  become  so  habituated  to  regard  negroes  as  slaves, 
and  to  despise  them  as  a  servile  and  degraded  race,  that  it  never  occur- 
red, either  to  the  trustees  or  the  colonists,  that,  by  an  equitable  intercourse 
and  association  between  white  men  and  negroes,  the  advantage  of  negro 
labor  might  be  obtained,  without  the  concomitant  injustice  of  negro  slavery. 
Tlie  trustees  likewise  acted  with  great  inconsistency  in  the  policy  which 
they  blended  with  their  humane  prohibition  of  slavery.     While  they  alleged, 
in  vindication  of  this  prohibition,  that  the  cultivation  of  silk,  to  which  the 
province  was  specially  destined,  was  more  suitable  to  Europeans  than  to 
negroes,  they  held  forth  to  the  colonists  encouragements  to  a  culture  that 
presented  the  strongest  temptations  to  the  employment  of  negro  labor.    We 
have  already  noticed  ^  the  act  of  parliament  that  was  passed  a  few  years 
before  this  period  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  Carolina  by  permitting  the 
merchants  and  planters  of  this  province  to  export  rice  directly  to  any  part 
of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre.     This  statute  (which  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  British  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade)  occasioned  a  great  additional  importation  of  negroes 
into  South  Carolina  ;  and  yet  the  trustees  of  Georgia  prevailed  with  the 
British  government  to  obtain  from  the  parliament  an  extension  to  the  new 
province  of  the  statutory  privilege  which  produced  that  effect.^  [1735.] 

But  the  efficacy  of  the  design  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  negro 
slavery,  and  indeed  of  every  design  that  required  patient  and  vigorous  virtue 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  tlin  two  worst  political  constitutions  enacted  by  the  founders  of  Korth 
Anicriciin  Stntes  —  the  code  composed  by  Locke,  and  the  code  composed  by  the  (Jcorginn 
trustees  —  diifered  from  all  the  rest  in  expressly  adverting  to  negro  slavery,  and  so  fur  differed 
from  each  other,  that,  while  the  one  solemnly  sanctioned,  the  otlier  as  solemnly  disallowed, 
this  injustice.  In  addition  to  tho  reasons  assigned  in  tlu;  text  for  the  prohibition  of  negro 
slavery  in  Georgia,  Judge  Law  suggests,  that,  "  because  a  large  portion  of  the  settlers  were 
poor  and  unable  to  procure  slaves,  it  was  thought  that  the  influence  of  the  example  of  slavery 
would  be  unfiivorable  upon  the  industry  of  that  portion  of  tho  whites  who  were  thus  con- 
strained to  in-isuiiHi  iubor."'     Cuilectiuns  of  the  (Jroriiia  Historical  Society. 

VlIL,  Chap.  II..  ante.  '  Wynne.    Hcwit.    Stat.  8  George  II.,  Cap.  li\ 
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from  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  was  more   seriously  obstructed  by   the 
character  and  habits  of  the  persons  of  whonj  the  first  emigrations  to  this 
province  chiefly  consisted.     The  trustees,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  been 
negligent  of  eftbrts  to  counteract  the  evil  qualities  which  these  men  naturally 
derived  from  their  peculiar  misfortunes,  by  the  infusion  of  better  character 
and   example  among   them.     Disappointed  in  their  first  hope  of  an  emi- 
gration of  Moravian  brethren,  they  renewed  their  correspondence  with  Count 
Zinzendorf,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to  accept  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Georgia,  to  be  cultivated  by  a  Moravian  society.     A  party  of  the  count's 
associates  readily  complied  with  his  recommendation  that  they  should  em- 
brace this  ofier,  and  received  from  him  a  valedictory  charge,  which  enjoined 
them  to  submit  themselves,  in  every  variety  of  situation,  to  the  all-wise  di- 
rection and  ever  ready  guidance  of  God  ;  to  cherish  and  preserve  liberty  of 
conscience  ;   to  avoid  religious  disputes  ;   to  keep  continually  in  view  the 
divine  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  and  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  earn  their  own  subsistence.     A  few  of  them  embarked 
with  other  emigrants  in  the  vessel  which  reconveyed  Tomochichi  and  his 
Indian  companions  to  Georgia  ; '   and  a  larger  number  had  since  arrived 
in  England,  and  were  prepared  to  accompany  the  next  embarkation,  with 
which  Oglethorpe  also  was  to  return  to  the  province.     They  all  intimated 
to  the  trustees  their  determination  not  to  engage  in  war,  and  consented  to 
embark  on  the  faith  of  a  positive  promise  of  being  exempted  from  military 
service. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  persons  distinguished  for  Christian  sentiment  and 
practice,  by  whose  accompaniment  the  next  projected  voyage  from  England 
to  Georgia  was  to  be  signahzed.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
had  now  commenced  in  England  that  long  and  memorable  career  which  has 
contributed  so  notably  to  the  revival  and  diffusion  of  piety  and  virtue 
throughout  Protestant  Christendom,  and  has  gained  him  a  name  as  lasting 
as  the  reign  of  religion  and  civility  in  the  world.  This  remarkable  person 
was  distinguished  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  strength  of  his  understanding, 
the  ardor  of  his  devotion,  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  the  cheerful  se- 
renity of  his  manners,  and  the  nicely  exact  and  yet  perfectly  unaffected 
sanctity  of  his  life.  Education  had  enriched  him  with  a  large  variety  of 
knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and  aided  taste  and  nature  in  developing 
in  him  an  eloquence  at  once  graceful,  perspicuous,  impressive,  and  inter- 
esting. To  the  most  earnest  and  indefatigable  zeal,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  champion  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  opinions,  he  united  a  dis- 
position singularly  charitable,  tender,  and  forgiving  ;  and  with  a  wonderful 
clearness  and  subtlety  of  apprehension,  he  possessed  the  most  stainless  sin- 
cerity, an  admirable  candor,  and  a  quaint  yet  genuine  simplicity.  The  de- 
fects of  his  character  were,  in  youth,  a  zeal,  generously  benevolent,  in- 
deed, but  unguarded  and.unforbearing,  and  throughout  life  a  strong  credulity 
in  behalf  of  professed  piety  and  avouched  miraculous  occurrences  ; — the 
one,  a  natural  consequence  of  youthful  ardor,  —  the  other,  an  enthusiastic 
effusion  of  that  charity  which  in  him  never  failed,  but  to  the  last  kept  more 
than  even  pace  with  the  enlarging  horizon  of  his  knowledge."  It  was  a  re- 
mark of  that  great  British  statesman,  Lord  Chatham,  that  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  England  is  Catholic,  its  articles  of  faith  Calvinistic,  and  its  min- 
isters  m  general  Arminian.     Even  those  who  may  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
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the  statesman's  observation  will  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  disagree- 
ments between  original  theory  and  existing  practice,  which  the  history  of 
this  church  has  occasionally  presented,  in  common  with  every  long-estab- 
lished human  institution. 

The  perception  of  such  discrepancies  between  the  theory  and  the  practi- 
cal state  of  their  own  church  has  repeatedly  prompted  devout  Catholics 
to  found  those  strict  religious  orders,  which,  dissenting  from  the  practice, 
but  retaining  the  general  doctrine,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  acknowledged 
as  kindred   branches   of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment.     But  the  churclv 
of  f^ngland  is  a  total  stranger  to  this  policy  ;  and  at  no  period  '  have  its 
rulers  ever  been  willing  to  permit  those  ministers  to  remain  within  its  pale, 
who,  thoroughly  and  cordially  acquiescing  in  its  canons  of  doctrine,  have 
innovated  or  dissented  from  any  part  of  its  existing  ritual  system.     Hence 
it  was  that  the  exertions  by  which  John  Wesley  originally  purposed  to  ren- 
ovate the  strength   and  authority  of  the  church  of  England,  by  reviving 
among  a  class  of  its  votaries  the  strictness  of  its  primitive  ordinances,  and 
the  profession  of  doctrines  contained  in  its  canons,  but  unacceptable  to  the 
generality  of  its  ministers,  eventually  led  to  the  sectarian  establishment  of 
Methodism,  —  the  most  extensive  and  important  schism  that  occurred  in 
England  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritans  from  the  national  church.   Un- 
like the  prior  schism,  however,  the  progress  of  Methodism  proved  eventu- 
ally beneficial  to  the  established  church,  and  inspired  in  its  ministers  a  great 
increase  of  zeal  and  diligence  by  the  influence  of  example,  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, and  the  interest  of  self-preservation. ^     But  at  the  present  period, 
Wesley  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  young  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal ;  willing,  and  even  desirous,  to  endure  hardship  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  who  had  formed  at  Oxford  a  society  of  young  men  who  em- 
braced his  views,  adopted  his  orderly  habits  and  rigid  temperance,  visited 
the  prisons  along  with  him,  and  were  derisively  styled  by  the  wits  and  mock- 
ers of  the  University,  the  Godly  Club,  or  Methodists.     Next  to  John  Wes- 
ley, the  most  remarkable  members  of  this  small  society  were  his  brother 
Charles,  a  man  of  fine  talents,  an  elegant  scholar  and  poet,  pious,  friendly, 
kind,   liberal,  and  unassuming  ;    and  George  Whitefield,  a  man  of  devout 
and  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  or  (according  to  the 
judgment  of  David  Hume)  by  far  the  greatest,  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia,  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of  this  society, 
conceived  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of  its  members  to  join  their  Ameri- 
can colony.  By  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Burton,  a  learned  and  pious  di- 
vme,  who  warmly  supported  the  colonial  project,  Oglethorpe  was  introduced 
to  the  two  Wesleys,  and  so  much  charmed  with  their  characters  and  man- 
ners, that  he  joined  with  Burton  in  using  the  most  pressing  instances  to  in- 
cline them  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  and  accept  ecclesiastical 
appomtments  in  Georgia.  The  Wesleys  consented,  —  chiefly  induced  by 
the  hope  of  evangelizing  the  Indians,  —  and  prevailed  with  a  few  of  their 
associates  of  fesser  note  to  accompany  them  in  their  emigration.     Burton 

"Except,  perhaps,  in  the  commencement  of  Qiiocn  EJiznbeth's  reign,  when  the  EiisliHli 
bishops  were  prevented  by  this  princess  from  carrying  into  effect  the  compromise  they  had 
arranged  with  the  Puritan  clergy.     See  Book  II  ,  Chap.  I.,  ante. 

«  It  has  been  the  fnsJiion  in  Enghind  to  represent  the  Dissenters  as  greatly  indebted  to  the 
i<.-.irri.ng  .ina  laDors  ol  the  clergy  of  tl.c  estabiisfied  church.  Every  impart'ial  student  of  cc- 
Ciesiasucal  history  must  bo  aware  that  tiie  very  reverse  of  this  representation  is  the  truth. 
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was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  man  ;  and  while  he  gently,  but  earnestly, 
recommended  to  John  Wesley  the  virtue  of  Christian  prudence,  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  accommodating  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men,  of  forbear- 
ing to  press  upon  a  society  chiefly  composed  of  ignorant  and  dissolute  per- 
sons any  observance  repugnant  to  their  tastes  and  habits,  and  not  in  itself  a 
vital  and  essential  part  of  the  system  of  Christianity,  — he  disclosed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  only  defective  trait  in  the  character  of  his  young  and 
illustrious  friend,  and  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  him  that  moderation 
of  mind,  that  practical  discrimination  and  sense  of  moral  perspective,  which, 
as  he  himself  had  derived  it  from  experience,  so  experience  alone,  without 
miraculous  inspiration,  can  convey  to  any  individual.     Some  new  process 
of  educatiujg  the  human  mind  must  be  discovered,  before  experience,  or 
any  of  the  virtues  which  are  more  peculiarly  its  progeny,  can  be  eflectually 
imparted  in  early  life.    The  ardor  and  confidence,  the  prompt,  open  thought 
and  purpose,  characteristic  of  young  persons,  may  be  taught  to  give  place 
to  mean  suspicion,  or  premature  timidity  ;  but  the  matured  wisdom  of  a  pure 
and  enlightened  mind  is  the  fruit  of  extended  personal  observation,  —  the 
result  and  test  of  well-spent  time.     All  things  having  been  prepared  for  the 
appointed  emigration,  Oglethorpe  again  embarked  for  Georgia,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  miUtary  stores,  and  three  hundred  passengers  [October,  1735]  ; 
among  whom  were  the  Wesleys,  three  or  four  of  their  associates,  and  a 
hundred    and   seventy   Germans  of   the   Society  of   Moravian   Brethren. 
After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  which  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of 
piety  1  that  remind  us  of  the  primitive  expeditions  of  the  Puritans  to  New 
England,  these  emigrants  reached  the  colony  of  Georgia  [February,  1736], 
a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  another  vessel  which  had  been  despatched 
with  a  crew  of  settlers  from  Scotland. 

The  trustees  had  learned  that  the  majority  of  the  unfortunate  persons,  of 
whorp  the  first  embarkations  consisted,  were  likely  to  prove  useless  and  even 
burdensome  members  of  society  ;  and  though  they  were  willing  to  make  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  character  and  habits  of  these  men,  they  perceived 
the  necessity  of  confiding,  in  the  mean  time,  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and 
the  performance  of  the  rude  toils  which  were  yet  necessary  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  its  prosperity,  to  settlers  of  a  different  description.  Sensible  that 
a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  inured  to  rural  labor  and  to  coarse  and  sim- 
ple habits  of  living,  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
cultivation  and  defence,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  resolved  to  send  a  number  of  Scottish  laborers  to  their  infant  prov- 
ince. When  their  propositions  were  published  at  Inverness,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Highlanders  immediately  closed  with  them,  and  were  now  transported 
to  Georgia.  A  district  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  considered  the 
boundary  between  the  British  and  Spanish  territories,  was  forthwith  allotted 
to  these  emigrants  ;  and  settling  in  this  dangerous  situation,  they  built  a  town 
which  received  the  name  of  New  Inverness,  and  a  fort,  which,  in  allusion 
to  the  long-remembered  disappointment  of  Scotland,  they  denominated  Da- 
rien.  Here  they  preserved  the  Highland  garb,**  cherished  their  national 
manners,  and  lived  m  a  state  of  laborious,  but  contented  freetlom  and  inde- 
pendence. They  were  soon  after  joined  by  accessions  of  adventurers  from 
their  native  country,  who  added  farther  strength  and  security  to  the  prov- 

'  See  Notq.IV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  When  Oglethorpe  visitej  iheiu  ul  Durien,  he  courteously  appeared  before  them  lu  Itie 
Highland  garb,  —  a  compliment  with  which  thoy  were  highly  pleased.    Oldmixon. 
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In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  trustees,  a  minister  named 
1(1  was  despatched  to  Georgia  by  a  society  establislied  in  Scotland  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  who  preached  to  ' '  "      " 

in  CJuehc,  instructed  their  children  in  English,  a 


ince. 
M'Leod 

his  expatriated  countrymen 

D 7  a"d  made  some  attempts  to 

communicate  knowledge  and  religion  to  the  Indians.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  meanwhde,  were  stationed,  as  ministers,  the  one  at  Savannah,  and 
the  other  at  a  new  plantation  called  Frederica,  on  an  island  nigh  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alatamaha ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  been  their  fellow-voya- 
gers, unitmg  themselves  with  their  brethren  who  preceded  them  (and  joined 
soon  after  by  a  band  of  pious  exiles  from  Salzburg,  in  Bavaria),  built  a 
town  on  Savannah  River,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ebenezer.  Be- 
sides his  ministerial  labor  among  the  colonists,  John  Wesley  made  various 
attempts  to  instruct  the  Indians  ;  but  was  soon  obliged  to  suspend  the  pur- 
suit of  this,  his  main  and  favorite  object,  by  their  refusal  to  listen  to  him, 
till  the  conclusion  of  Uk;  wars  in  which  tliey  were  engaged. ^ 

It  was  now  that  Oglethorpe  began  to  experience  die  most  arduous  trials 
and  troubles  incident  to  his  situation,  and  to  find  that  in  his  preconception 
they  had  not  been  fully  weighed.    It  has  been  deemed  by  some  philosoi)hers 
a  wise  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  stock  an  infant  settlement  with  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  races  and  ranks  of  men,  and,  after  observing  at- 
tentively their  relative  thrift,  to  seek  new  recruits  chiefly  in  those  races  and 
ranks  which  have  attained  the  most  diriving  estate.     But  to  whatever  extent 
the  soundness  of  this  very  questionable  maxim  may  be  admitted,  it  can  never 
sanction  or  excuse  the  hopeless  adventure  and  egregious  temerity  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  commonwealth  with  spirit-broken,  jail-tainled  bank- 
rupts, —  a  race,  that,  next  to  felons,  forms  at  once  the  worst  and  the  most 
expensive  raw  material  of  colonization.    Many  of  the  original  colonists  prov- 
ed dissolute,  idle,  and  mutinous  ;  some  of  the  magistrates  whom  Oglethorpe 
appointed  administered  the  laws  with  immoderate  rigor  against  other  persons, 
that  they  might  engross  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  arising  from 
their  violation  ;  and  rumors  were  circulated  of  hostilities  from  the  Spaniards. 
Oglethorpe,  though  well  fitted  by  the  ardor  and  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  commence  and  impel  the  progress  of  a  great  undertaking,  was  less 
qualified  to  exert  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  address  requisite  to  conduct  it 
to  a  happy  consummation.     His  judgment  was  perhaps  somewhat  vitiated 
by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  sanguine  and  romantic  speculation,  as  his 
natural  impetuosity  was  certainly  inflamed  by  the  possession  of  supreme  and 
arbitrary  power.     In  the  internal  government  of  the  colony,  he  displayed 
more  spirit  and  zeal  for  the  general  happiness  and  welfare,  than  temper  and 
constancy  in  pursuing  a  consistent  line  of  policy.     He  seems  to  have  fluc- 
tuated between  a  Hngering  indulgence  for  the  original  objects  of  his  benevo- 
lent concern,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  tlieir  manners  by  a  dis- 
cipline which  they  were  averse  to  undergo  ;  and  between  an  honest  disappro- 
bation of  the  misconduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  politic  fear  to  discredit 
authority  and   increase  dissatisfaction  by  publicly  exposing  and  punishing 
their  malversations.    His  open  and  unguarded  temper  caused  him  frequently 
to  create  the  irritation  he  apprehended,  by  expressing  purposes  of  severity 
which  he  had  not  sufTicient  firmness  to  pursue.    Juhii  Wesley  and  his  asso- 
ciates labored  diligently  to  elevate  the  views  and  correct  the  evil  habits  of 
^!ll_P5i!l'^!ijlL"^8_^!!!5!!"  •I'^y  ministered  ;    and  their  characters  and  exer- 

'  Jourrml  of  John  fVtsley.    WhXieh^TtiA'i^Life'oftli^WtsUvi.    LMkieinildmixo.i.     Hav^ 
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lions  were  at  first  the  objects  of  universal  admiration.  Some  improvements 
in  outward  conduct  were  introduced,  and  some  permanent  advantage  com- 
municated to  a  few  of  the  settlers.  But  the  nmjority  of  the  people  and 
especially  the  wealthier  colonists,  soon  began  ro  express  disgust  at  Wesley's 
rigidity,  and  jealously  to  interpret  his  sermons  into  satires  upon  particular  in- 
/  dividuals. 

While  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates  seemed  to  enjoy  the  favor  and 
countenance  of  the  governor,  some  foolish  and  worthless  persons  hastily  or 
hypocritically  professed  to  embrace  their  doctrines  ;  and  employing  this  pro- 
fession as  a  cloak  for  intrigue,  spleen,  and  slander,  discredited  the  ministry 
of  which  such  evil  qualities  appeared  to  be  the  fruits.  Uninformed  of  all 
the  causes  of  the  opposition  that  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  Wesleys,  and 
especially  John,  continued  zealously  to  preach  the  doctrines  most  oliensive 
to  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature,  and  to  insist  on  an  observance  of  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances  with  a  strictness,  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  theoretical 
constitutions  of  the  church  of  England,  had  long  obtained  from  ministerial 
practice  and  popular  acquiescence  a  considerable  relaxation.  Oglethorpe, 
already  harassed  by  the  other  troubles  which  beset  his  difficult  position,  was 

Eerplexed  and  provoked  by  the  general  complaints  urged  against  nien  whom 
e  expected  to  find  his  most  uselul  auxiliaries  in  promoting  contentment  and 
subordination  ;  and  while  he  publicly  afiected  to  support  the  Wesleys,  he 
privately  entreated  them  to  moderate  the  expression  ol  their  zeal,  to  forbear 
from  pressing  instruction  on  persons  averse  to  receive  it,  or  weighty  doctrine 
on  those  to  whom  the  most  diluted  truth  was  unpalatable  ;  and  above  all  to 
beware  of  the  discredit  they  sustained,  and  the  evil  offices  they  might  incur, 
from  hypocritical  pretenders  to  religious  impression.  The  expediency  of 
this  last  counsel  his  own  conduct  soon  after  demonstrated  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner.  While  the  Wesleys  were  preparing  to  leave  England,  two 
women,  whom  vicious  love  had  deprived  of  reputation,  solicited  their  interest 
to  be  admitted  among  the  emigrants,  and  engaged  it  by  their  profession  of 
penitence  and  resumed  virtue.  Oglethorpe  distrusted  this  profession  ;  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Wesleys  to  regard  it  as  hollow 
and  insincere,  he  yielded  to  their  charitable  urgency,  with  the  prophetic  as- 
surance that  they  would  have  cause  to  repent  it.  Doubtless  neither  he  nor 
they  anticipated  the  manner  in  which  this  prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
One  of  those  women  now  obtained  an  ascendant,  short-lived  indeed,  but 
unlimited,  over  the  mind  of  Oglethorpe,^  whom  she  completely  estranged 
from  the  Wesleys,  and  induced  to  regard  them  as  libellous  censors  of  his 
character,  conspirators  against  his  power,  fomenters  of  mutiny  and  rebelhon 
among  the  colonists,  and  even  treacherous  agents  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Oglethorpe,  though  he  afiected  to  believe  all 
these  charges,  really  credited  more  than  the  first  of  them,  which,  in  truth, 
though  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  owed  its  credit  with  him  as  much  to 
the  secret  surmises  of  his  own  conscience  as  to  the  arts  and  blandishments 

'  Cooke  and  Mooro,  in  their  interesting  Memoirs  of  John  IVculey,  liave  adopted  a  story,— 
sanctioned  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover)  rather  by  strong  prol)ubilitics  tliun  satisfactory 
proof, —  that  Oglethorpe,  on  yielding  to  the  seductive  advances  of  this  woman,  employed  her 
companion  to  attempt  to  gain  a  similar  triumph  over  John  Wesley  ;  accounting  that  a  person- 
al experience  of  inhrmity  «roald  render  him  a  softer  censor  of  the  frailties  olf  others.  The 
menacing  hint  communicated  one  day  by  Oglethorpe,  that  he  could  find  plenty  of  individuals 
m  the  colony,  who  for  a  bottle  of  rum  would  take  Wesley's  life,  has  been  ascribed  to  his  rage 
and  alarm  on  finding  that  his  unsuccessful  confederate  h'ad  been  prompted  by  remorse  to  be- 
tr.iy  hi!!!.  T!)p  evidence  would  be  eomplctu,  if  more  reliance  could  bo  placed  on  tho  confes- 
Bion  of  a  profligate  woman. 
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of  his  unprincipled  paramour.     While  his  deluaion  lusted,  ho  treated  the 
two  hrothers,  who  continued  warmly  attached  to  him,  witli  tiie  most  tyran- 
nical insolence  and  injustice,  and  encouraged  his  people  to  reject  their  coun- 
sels with   scorn,  and  deny  them  even  die  ordinary  oflices  of  humanity  and 
good  neighbourhood.    A  severe  illness,  however,  which  endangered  his  life, 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  folly  and  showed  him  who  were  truly  his  friends  ;  and 
from  this  moment  his  regard  and  esteem  for  the  Wesleys  continued  to  sub- 
sist and  increase  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
period  decreed  to  all  earthly  friendships  and  connections.     But  the  regret 
which  he  felt  for  his  injurious  conduct  to  theuj  was  insufficient  to  counteract 
its  pernicious  consequences,  and  the  Wesleys  were  soon  made  sensible  that 
in  Georgia  their  authority  was  broken  and  their  hopes  of  usefulness  com- 
pletely blasted.    Charles  Wesley  quitted  the  province  this  year,  shortly  be- 
lore  Oglethorpe  himself  returned  to  England  ;    and  in  the  following  year 
[1737],'  during  Oglethorpe's  absence,  .lohn  Wesley  —  fiiidiiig  that  the  peo- 
ple were  determined  to  resist  his  purpose  of  baptizing  healUiy  infants  only  by 
immersion,  that  the  grand  jury  liiid  presented  as  a  public  nuisance  his  re- 
duction of  the  Knglish  liturgy  into  three  services,  and  that  he  was  threatened 
with  both  civil  and  criminal  process  for  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  a  notorious  adulteress  —  followed  the  example  of  his  brother,  and  bade 
adieu  to  America,  with  the  hope,  which  was  never  realized,  of  visiting  it 
again. ^     But  his  influence  in  America,  though  suspended  by  his  departure, 
did  not  expire  with  it.     He  returned  to  England,  to  found  a  sect,  of  which 
the  ramifications  have  extended  to  every  one  of  the  North  American  prov- 
inces.   When  we  consider,  that,  if  Wesley  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
position  in  Georgia,  he  would   probably  have  ended  his  life  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  we  must  regard  his  failure  as  a  happy  circumstance  in 
his  lot,  and  a  providential  interposition  for  the  advantage  both  of  Britain  and 
of  America. 

Oglethorpe,  meanwhile,  with  the  artillery  which  he  had  brought  from 
England,  began  to  fortify  Georgia,  by  erecting  strongholds  upon  its  frontiers. 
At  one  place,  which  he  named  Augusta,  a  fort  was  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  Savannah  River,  in  a  situation  well  calculated  to  protect  the 
Indian  trade,  and  to  facilitate  conferences  for  cementing  friendship  or  en- 
larging commerce  with  various  Indian  tribes.  At  Frederica,  anoUier  fort, 
with  four  regular  bastions,  was  erected  ;  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were 
planted  upon  it.  Ten  miles  nearer  the  sea,  a  battery  was  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  entrance  into  the  sound,  through  which  alone  ships  of  force 
could  penetrate  to  Frederica.     To  defray  the  expense  of  these  operations, 

'  Tlie  first  part  of  Jolin  Wesley's  published  Joumiil  contnins  a  BUrcinct  and  perspicrjous 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Brititih  phintationg  in  (ieorgin  at  this  poriud,  nnd  of  thu  condition 
and  character  of  tiie  ncighlmiiring  trilics  of  Indians. 

*  Wynne.  Aikin's  Annual  Iteview,  Vol.  I.  John  Wesley's  Journal.  MS.  Journal  of  Charles 
Wesley.  This  rurious  and  interentinf;  document,  which  its  author  was  <leterr«d  from  |)ubli8h- 
in^'by  unwillinf^ness  to  liurt  the  feelines  of  ()glcthorp<!,  was  submitted  to  my  pt^rusul  by  liis 
daughter,  my  venerable  and  accoraplislicd  friend,  the  late  .Sarah  Wesley.  The  published 
Journal  of  John  Wesley  is  silent  witli  regard  to  the  most  remarkable  cause  of  the  dispute  with 
Oglethorpe. 

An  aged  friend  of  mine  informed  me  that  he  was  in  a  company  in  London,  where  John 
Wesley,  for  the  first  time  after  his  return  from  America,  met  with  General  Oglt-ljiorpe,  who, 
on  entermg  the  room,  advanced  up  to  Wesley,  and,  on  bended  knee,  kissed  his  hand. 

The  children  of  Charles  Wesley  repeatedly  assured  me  that  both  their  father  and  uncle  re- 
tained the  kindest  feelings  towards  Oglethorpe;  that  they  rather  lumented  than  condt.'mned 
his  conduct  to  them  in  deorgia,  ascribed  it  to  an  unhappy  delusion,  and  were  averse  to  speak 
about  it.  I  have  alluded  to  it  the  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  ignorant  blaniu  heaped 
"D  the  Wesleys  in  rolaUon  to  this  matter  by  some  modern  writers. 
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and  maintnin  garrisons  in  the  forts,  an  additional  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  granted  by  tho  British  parliament.  While  Oglethorpe  was  thus  employ- 
ed, he  received  intelligence  ol  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  tho  vSpanish 
garrison  at  Augustine  ;  and  siiortly  after,  a  message  froui  the  governor  of 
this  settlement  acquainted  him  that  a  Hpnnish  commissioner  had  arrived 
from  Havana,  charged  with  a  communication  which  he  desired  an  early  op- 
portunity  of  personally  delivering  to  the  British  commander.  At  a  confer- 
ence which  ensued,  tho  commissioner  peremptorily  required  that  Oglethorpe 
and  his  people  should  instantly  evacuate  all  the  territories  lying  southward 
of  St.  Helena  Sound,  which  he  declared  to  bo  tho  undoubted  j)roperty  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  determined  speedily  and  effectually  to  vindicate 
his  rights.  He  refused  to  listen  to  any  argument  in  support  of  the  English 
claims,  and  departed  with  a  repetition  of  his  demands  and  menaces.  Ogle- 
thorpe, now  perceiving  that  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  a  stronger 
defensive  force  than  the  province  could  supply,  would  be  necessary  to 
repel  or  overawe  tho  hostile  purposes  disclosed  by  Spain,  resolved  to 
represent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  British  ministers,  and,  straightway 
embarking,  set  sail  for  England. "  [November  23,  1736.] 

His  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  colony  were  increased  by  demon- 
strations of  hostility  from  another  quarter.  A  war  had  recently  broken 
forth  in  Europe  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, which,  it  was  believed,  would  inevitably  spread  to  every  European 
state  ;  and  as  Britain  was  expected  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Germany, 
the  court  of  France  despatched  orders  to  the  governors  of  Quebec  and  New 
Orleans  to  prepare,  in  that  event,  to  invade  the  least  defensible  frontiers  of 
the  British  settlements  in  America.  For  this  purpose,  an  army  was  as- 
sembled in  New  France,  and  preparations  were  made  for  uniting  the  force 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana  to  attack  Carolina  and  Georgia.  But  before  the 
hostile  design  was  carried  into  execution,  advice  was  received  that  the 
flames  of  war  had  been  quenched  in  Europe,  and  a  general  peace  restored 
by  the  mediation  of  Britain  and  Holland.  The  French  governors,  however, 
determined  to  strike  a  blow,  with  the  troops  they  had  assembled,  against 
the  enenriies  of  France  and  the  allies  of  England,  A  detachment  of  French 
and  Indians  accordingly  proceeded  from  Canada  down  the  Mississippi  to 
attack  the  tribe  of  Chickasaws,  one  of  the  least  numerous,  but  bravest,  of 
the  Indian  nations,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  English  ;  while  another  party 
of  French  advanced  from  Louisiana  to  revenge  a  quarrel  of  their  country- 
men with  the  Creeks.  Both  these  detachments  were  repulsed  and  defeated 
with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  Chickasaws  and  Creeks.  The  colo- 
nists of  Carolina  and  Georgia  rejoiced  not  a  little  at  this  result,  and  began 
novv  more  diligently  than  ever  to  court  the  friendship  and  interest  cf  those 
Indian  tribes  who  had  shown  themselves  so  capable  of  interposing  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  the  power  of  France. 

During  Oglethorpe's  absence  [1737],  the  regulations  of  the  trustees  re- 
specting the  rum  trade  nearly  created  a  rupture  between  the  provincial 
governments  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  The  fortification  at  Augusta  induced 
some  traders  of  Carolina  to  establish  stores  at  that  place,  which  was  con- 
veniently situated. for  commerce  with  the  Indian  nations.  For  this  purpose, 
and  to  avoiu  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  they  freighted  boats  with  their 
goods,  to  ascend  the  Savannah  River  to  Augusta.  But,  as  the  boats  were 
attempting  to  pass  the  town  of  Savannah,  they  were  stopped  by  die  magis- 
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irates  of  this-  place,  who  ordered  the  packages  to  be  opened,  the  casks  of 
rum,  of  which  they  partly  consisted,  to  be  staved,  and  the  crews  of  the 
boats  to  be  put  in  prison.  The  Carolinians,  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
promptly  deputed  two  members  of  their  council  and  assembly  to  demand 
of  the  Georgians  by  what  stuthority  they  presumed  to  seize  and  confiscate 
the  effects  of  Carolinian  traders,  or  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the 
Georgian  laws.  These  deputies  were  received  with  respect  and  civility 
by  the  magistrates  of  Savannah,  who  had  become  sensible  of  their  error, 
and,  acknowledging  it,  gave  the  amplest  redress  and  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
jured traders.  Strict  orders  were  communicated  to  the  agents  of  Georgia 
among  the  Indians  not  to  molest  the  traders  from  Carolina,  but  to  render 
them  all  friendly  assistance  and  protection.  The  Carolinians,  on  the  other 
hand,  engaged  not  to  smuggle  any  strong  liquors  among  the  settlers  of 
Georgia  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  Savannah  was  declared  open 
alike  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces.  Some  of  the  Georgian  planters 
now  began  to  make  considerable  advances  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their 
lands.  The  Moravian  emigrants,  in  particular,  set  a  rare  example  of  dili- 
gence and  virtue.  Their  plantation  was  already  a  model  of  neatness,  com- 
fort, and  successful  husbandry.^  They  had  assisted  their  poorer  and  less 
industrious  neighbours,  and  established  a  school  and  mission  among  the  Creek 
Indians,  with  the  most  promising  appearance  of  success.  With  indefatigable 
industry  and  charity  they  combined  the  most  rigid  sense  of  justice  ;  and 
before  another  year  elapsed,  repaid  to  the  Georgian  trustees  the  money 
that  Jwd  been  advanced  in  London  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Ameri- 
ca. Their  numbers  were  now  enlarged  by  an  additional  emigration  of  their 
countrymen  and  fellow-sectaries,  who  imitated  and  extended  the  same  ad- 
mirable and  happy  example." 

But  this  example  was  insufficient  to  reconcile  the  majority  of  the  Geor- 
gian colonists  to  their  situation,  or  to  counteract  the  discontent  with  which 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  trustees  were  regarded,  especially  by 
those  settlers  who  had  first  resorted  to  the  province.  In  the  adjacent 
territory  of  Carolina  they  found  that  they  could  obtain  land  on  a  tenure 
more  liberal  than  was  prescribed  by  the  Georgian  constitutions,  and  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  negroes  to  assist  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  ; 
and,  in  contempt  of  the  ordinance  against  quitting  the  province  without 
a  license,  such  numbers  now  began  to  retire  to  Carolina  that  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  total  desertion  of  Georgia.  The  freeholders  of 
Savannah  and  its  neighbourhood  assembled  together,  and  prepared  a  remon- 
strance, which  they  transmitted  to  the  trustees,  and  in  which  they  protested 
that  the  successful  cultivation  of  Georgia  was  impossible,  unless  its  inhab- 
itants were  indulged  with  the  same  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  their 
neighbours  in  Carolina.  In  two  points,  especially,  they  implored  relief 
from  their  rulers  ;  they  desired  a  fee-simple  or  free  title  of  absolute  prop- 
erty to  their  lands,  and  permission  to  import  negroes  under  certain  limi- 
tations ;  without  which,  they  affirmed,  they  had  neither  encouragement  to  la- 

'  "One  would  scarcely  think  it  possible,"  said  Johp  Wesley,  himself  distinguished  for 
iiis  economy  and  diligent  improvement  of  time,  "  for  o  handful  of  men  to  have  done  uU  this 
in  one  year." 

•  Count  Zinzondorf  paid  n  visit  lo  England  this  year,  and  proposed  to  the  Georgian  trustees 
that  a  union  should  fake  place  between  the  Moravian  church  and  the  church  of  England  in 
Georgia,  and  that  vireat  Britain  should  acknowledge  the  united  body  as  one  church.  The 
proptraiiion  Was  siibrziiiicu  io  sornc  of  the  Etigiish  bishops,  who  expressed  less  disinclination 
tJian  inability  to  coroply  with  it.    MS.  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley. 
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bor,  nor  means  of  providing  for  their  posterity.  While  the  Moravians, 
who  never  interfered  with  political  affairs,  silently  demonstrated  by  their 
successful  industry  that  the  introduct'on  of  negro  slaves  into  the  province 
was  quite  unsupported  even  bv  ihe  t/rannical  plea  of  necessity,  t^-  colony 
of  Scotch  Highlanders  loudly  and  unanimously  protested  against  it  as  a 
monstrous  outrage  upon  human  nature.  They  declared  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  would  be  the  most  formidable  grievance  that  could  befall 
Georgia  ;  that,  intermingling  a  race  of  barbarous  and  desperate  servants  with 
the  provincial  families,  and  rendering  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  always 
ready  to  aid  the  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  others,  it  might  at 
some  future  day  prove  a  dreadful  scourge,  and  cause  the  people  of  Savan- 
nah themselves  to  feel  the  smart  of  that  oj^ression  which  they  so  earnestly 
desired  to  introduce  and  exercise.  The'  just,  as  well  as  the  unjust,  com- 
plaints of  the  Georgians  were  equally  disregarded  by  the  trustees.' 

Arriving  in  England  [1738],  Oglethorpe  found  the  nation  more  disposed 
than  the  ministers  to  second  his  wish  for  the  effectual  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  Britain  against  the  pretensions  of  Spain.  For  several  years,  the 
cabinets  of  London  and  Madrid  had  been  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes 
arising  out  of  their  respective  commercial  interests  and  territorial  claims  in 
America.  The  colonies  of  England,  and  especially  Jamaica,  had  long 
carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  American  settlements  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  the  court  of  Spain  issued  orders  to  its 
naval  commanders  to  board  and  search  every  English  vessel  navigating  the 
Mexican  seas  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  mandate,  the  Spanish  ships 
of  war  detained  and  confiscated  so  many  vessels  whose  cargoes  and  desti- 
nation were  perfectly  legitimate,  that  English  commerce  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  merchants  of  Britain 
warmly  complained  of  these  outrages  ;  and  the  nation,  fired  with  resent- 
ment, cried  aloud  for  vengeance  and  war.  But,  amidst  the  general  ardor 
and  indignation.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  appeared  unmoved 
and  inactive.  Afraid  of  endangering  his  power  by  th«  increased  taxation 
which  a  war  would  require,  and  unwilling  to  divert  to  the  equipment  of 
military  arniaments  the  existing  revenues,  which  he  expended  in  maintaining, 
by  an  amazing  extent  of  bribery,  an  odious  and  unpopular  administration,  he 
industriously  labored  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  defended  the  violat- 
ed rights  and  honor  of  his  country  only  by  languid  negotiations  and  fruitless 
remonstrances. 

The  outrages  of  which  the  English  merchants  complained  were  so  fla- 
grant and  undeniable,  that  the  court  of  Spain,  unable  to  withstand  their  claims 
of  compensation,  agreed  to  recognize  them  ;  but  deferred  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt,  and  absolute^  refused  to  abandon  the  pretension  to  board  and 
search  the  vessels  of  England.  Nay,  the  slender  concession  which  it  was 
impossible  to  withhold  was  clogged  with  the  condition,  that  Britain  should 
abandon  her  occupation  of  Georgia  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Carolina  ; 
and  so  unreservedly  did  Walpole  postpone  regard  for  consistent  policy  and 
national  honor  and  interest  to  the  preservation  of  the  forms  of  peace,  that 
he  hearkened  even  to  these  insolent  and  injurious  demands,  and,  by  a  con- 
vention concluded  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  pactioned  with 
the  court  of  Spain  to  refer  all  disputes  between  the  two  kingdoms  to 
plenipotentiaries  mutually  aooointed.  nnH  pnsrtttri^A.  \n  tho  monn  »,h\u    to 

'  John  Wesley's  Journal.    Loskiel.     He  wit.    Anderson. 
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arrest  the  progress  of  all  fortifications  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  return, 
the  court  of  Spain  undertook  to  advance  immediately  a  sum  of  money  for 
satisfying  a  part  of  the  claims  of  those  English  merchants  who  had  been  pil- 
laged of  their  property  by  the  Spanish  cruisers.  The  merchants  of  Eng- 
land and  the  people  in  general  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion by  the  tidings  of  this  ignominious  convention.^  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
minister  and  his  adherents  opposed  to  the  public  spirit  the  timorous  plea,  that 
England  had  no  continental  allies  to  aid  her  in  a  war  which  would  infallibly 
promote  the  views  of  a  Popish  pretender  to  the  crown.  The  Georgian 
trustees  united  with  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  in 
complaining  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  pLdged  the  national  faith 
for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  new  province ;  and  their  application 
was'  seasonably  enforced  by  the  infatuated  insolence  with  which  the  court  of 
Spain,  relying  on  the  tameness  of  Walpole,  withheld  even  the  small  pecunia- 
ry restitution  which  he  had  so  dearly  bought  from  it.  A  war  with  this  impe- 
rious people  was  thus  rendered  inevitable  ;  and  though  Walpole  still  contin- 
ued to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  unpopularity  by  laboring  to  elude  or  post- 
pone that  extremity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  general  desire 
that  Georgia  should  be  protected  from  the  grasp  of  Spain.  The  national 
feeling  on  this  point  was  partaken  by  the  king,  to  whom  the  Georgian  trus- 
tees presented  an  earnest  petition  for  assistance,  and  who  signified  his  com- 
mands that  prompt  and  effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  security 
of  the  province.** 

Oglethorpe  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  and  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  once  more  set  sail  from 
England,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  America.  The  parliament,  at  the  same  time,  aided  the  new  col- 
ony with  an  additional  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  soldiers,  the  trustees  assured  to  each  of  them  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  as  the^sremium  of  seven  years'  service  in  Georgia.  The  arrival 
of  this  force  excited  the  liveliest  hope  and  joy  in  the  two  provinces  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  more  peculiarly  destined.  The  general,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Frederica,  hastened  to  erect  forts  on  the  islands  of  Jekyl  and 
Cumberland,  situated  nearer  to  the  Spanish  territories.  But  the  object  which 
he  felt  it  most  pressingly  requisite  to  secure  was  the  friendship  of  the  Creek 

•  In  Dr.  Johnson's  London,  which  wai  published  this  year,  the  national  feeling  is  expressed 
in  these  lines :  — 

"  In  jileosine  dreams,  the  happy  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view  ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main,  ^       , 

The  guard  of  commerce  and  the  dread  of  Spain  ; 
Ere  masquerades  debauched,  excise  oppressed. 
Or  British  honor  grew  a  standing  jest.' 
The  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  dispoRsess  destitute  men  of  the  refuge  they  had  found  in 
Georgia  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  tollowing  lines  of  the  same  poem  : 
"  Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  snore, 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main,  — 
JVo peaceful  desert  yrt  unclaimed  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  tlie  happy  seats  explore,  i 

And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more." 
Oglethorpe  wsw  in  London  wJien  this  ^locm  was  published  ;  and,  though  not  till  a  later  pe- 
riod of  his  life  pnrsonnlly  w;quiiiiitod  with  Johnson,  he  exerted  much  diligcuco  to  introduce 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  puolic.    Bosweil's  Life  of  Johnson. 
»  amvjilett.    ilewit. 
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Indians,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  regard  for  him,  and  whom  the  Span- 
iards during  his  absence  had  industriously  courted  and  studied  to  estrange 
from  their  adherence  to  the  English.     The  Spanish  governor  had  succeeded 
in  enticing  some  of  their  chiefs  to  Augustine,  by  the  pretence  that  they 
would  meet   their  friend  Oglethorpe  there  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  his  offers 
and  caresses  was  defeated  by  the  anger  and  suspicion  that  the  savages  con- 
ceived, on  detecting  the  deceit.     Oglethorpe,  returning  seasombly  at  this 
juncture,  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  Frederica,  where  he  acknowledged  and 
extolled  their  fidelity,  distributed  many  valuable  presents  among  them,  and 
united  with  them  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  their  former  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance.     But  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards  were  neither  checked  by  this 
disappointment,  nor  restricted  to  the  Indians.     Learning  that  murmurs  had 
arisen  among  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  which  Oglethorpe  brought  from 
England,  on  account  of  the  hardships  of  a  situation  foreign  to  their  previous 
habits,  and  that  two  companies  of  this  regiment  had  served  at  Gibraltar 
and  gained  there  some  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Augustine  found  means  to  corrupt  one  of  these  men,  and  by  his 
agency  to  excite  a  conspiracy  in  Oglethorpe's  camp.     A  daring  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  the  general ;  but  his  courage  and  resolution  happily  ex- 
tricated him  from  the  danger ;  and  the  mutineers  being  suppressed,  their 
ringleaders  were  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Another  and  more  successful  effort  of  Spanish  policy  was  directed  to 
the  seduction  of  the  negro  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  who  now  amounted  to 
the  number  of  forty  thousand.  Liberty  and  protection  were  tendered  to  all 
fugitive  negroes  from  the  English  by  the  governor  of  Florida,  and  emissa- 
ries were  despatched  to  Carolina  to  acquaint  the  slaves  with  the  offer  and 
invite  them  to  embrace  it.  This  invitation,  sufficiently  tempting  to  men  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  however  n)itigated,  was  ppmoted  by  the  cruelty  with 
which  despotic  power  and  selfish  fear  induced  many  of  the  planters  of 
Carolina  to  treat  their  negroes,  and  which  the  provincial  laws  practicallv 
sanctioned  by  affixing  the  trifling  penalty  of  seven  pounds  of  the  depreciated 
money  of  Carolina  to  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and  remitting  half  of  the  penalty 
to  any  murderer  who  should  think  it  expedient  to  inform  against  himself.'^ 
To  negroes  deserting  from  Carolina  the  Spaniards  allotted  lands  near  Au- 
gustme,  where  already  five  hundred  fugitives  had  arrived.  Of  these  negro 
refugees  the  governor  of  Florida  composed  a  regiment ;  appointing  officers 
from  among  themselves,  allowing  them  the  same  pay  and  clothing  them  in 
the  same  uniform  with  the  regular  troops  of  Spain.  But  in  the  present 
year,  the  severity  of  the  Carolinians  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards  pro- 
duced the  formidable  mischief  of  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  South 
Carolina.  A  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  having  assembled  at 
Stono,  first  surprised  and  killed  the  European  proprietors  of  a  large  ware- 
house or  magazine,  and  then  plundered  it  of  guns  and  ammunition.  Thus 
provided  with  arms,  they  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  their  cap- 
tain, and  marched  under  his  direction  towards  the  southwest,  with  colors 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  all  the  array  of  an  army  of  hostile  invaders.  With 
httle  violence,  they  compelled  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  which  they 
approached  to  join  them  ;  and  vented  their  reve.igeful  rage  on  the  free 
colonists,  of  whom,  nevertheless,  only  twenty  perished  by  negro  hands.  The 
utmost  terror  and  consternation  was  excited  through  the  whole  of  South 
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Carolina.  But  Bull,  the  governor,  hastily  assembling  a  force  against  the 
insurgents,  took  advantage  of  the  intoxication  from  which  the  negroes  could 
not  refrain,  and  attacking  them  suddenly,  while  they  were  celebrating  their 
fancied  triumph  with  orgies  which  disabled  them  from  obtaining  it,  easily 
routed  and  dispersed  their  forces.  Many  of  the  fugitives  hastened  back  to 
tlie  plantations  they  had  quitted,  hoping  to  resume  their  toils  without  de- 
tection ;  but  the  greater  number  were  taken  and  brought  to  judicial  reck- 
oning. All  who  had  been  or  seemed  to  have  been  compelled  to  join  the 
other  insurgents,  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  were  pardoned  ;  but  a 
vast  number,  including  the  first  promoters  and  chosen  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion, suffered  the  severest  infliction  of  human  power  and  vengeance.' 

The  following  year  [1739]  was  signalized  by  the  extremity  which  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  so  long  resisted  ;  and  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  war  was  declared  by  England  against  Spain.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  at  the  same  time  for  naturalizln|  all  foreign  Protestants  settled  in 
any  of  the  British  colonies  in  America."  If  this  act  was  meant  to  gratify  or 
retain  the  Moravian  settlers  in  Georgia,  its  efficacy  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  contemporary  proceedings  of  the  English  inhabitants  of  this 
province.  About  a  year  before,  when  a  provincial  force  was  hastily  as- 
sembled to  encounter  an  apprehended  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Mora- 
vians were  summoned  to  join  their  fellow-colonists  in  defending  their  adopted 
country.  This  summons  they  mildly,  but  firmly,  refused  to  obey  ;  declaring 
that  no  human  power  or  motive  could  induce  them  to  take  the  sword,  and 
appealing  to  the  pledge  they  had  received  from  the  trustees  of  exemption 
from  military  service.  The  magistrates  were  constrained  to  admit  the  force 
of  the  appeal  ;  but  so  much  jealousy  and  displeasure  were  expressed  on  this 
account  by  the  bulk  of  the  planters  against  the  Moravians,  that  several  of 
these  sectaries,  unwilling  to  remain  among  a  people  in  whom  their  presence 
excited  unfriendly  sentiments,  abandoned  the  province  and  loiired  to  the 
peaceful  domain  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  where  already  a  numer- 
ous society  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood  was  collected.  The  rest,  under 
the  direction  of  an  excellent  pastor,  named  Peter  Boehler,  continued  to  re- 
side in  Georgia  ;  some  desirous  of  discharging  the  pecuniary  debt  which 
they  had  contracted  to  the  trustees,  and  all  unwilling  to  forsake  their  mis- 
sionary labors  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  which  began  to  be  attended 
with  happy  results.  But  in  the  present  year,  they  again  received  a  sum- 
mons to  join  the  provincial  miUtia  ;  and,  declining  to  resume  tlie  former  con- 
troversy, they  bade  farewell  to  Georgia,  surrendered  their  flourishing  plan- 
tations without  a  murmur,  and  reunited  themselves  to  their  brethren  who 
were  established  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  their  number  returned  shortly 
after  to  Georgia,  at  the  request  of  George  Whitefield,  with  the  hope  both  of 
assisting  that  extraordinary  man  to  execute  the  benevolent  project  he  had 
undertaken  in  this  province,  and  of  prosecuting  the  missionary  work  which 
had  been  commenced  among  the  Creeks.  [1740.]  Whitefield,  undeterred 
by  the  disappointment  that  the  Wesleys  sustained  in  Georgia,  tendered 
his  services  in  the  province  to  the  trustees  ;  and  having  obtained  a  tract  of 

^  MS.  Journal  oi'C.\\e»\ey.    V/hitehead'a  Life  of  the  fVMlei/s.    Wynne.    Ilcwit.    Hoimvi. 

*  Twelve  years  after,  n  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  f5>r  naturalizing  all  foroisn 
tants  settled  m  Great  Britain.  It  was  supported  by  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clmtlin 
opposed  by  Fo».  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  by  the  principal  nierenntile  eorporat 
England   and    ']i6    bulk  of  the  people.     The  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  tho  1 
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land  from  them,-  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  orphan-house,  a  few  miles 
from  Savannah,  and  afterwards  completed  it  at  a  great  expense.  It  was 
designed  to  be  an  asylum  for  destitute  children,  of  whom  great  numbers 
were  left  dependent  on  public  compassion  by  the  premature  deaths  of  many 
of  the  first  imported  colonists,  and  who  were  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by- 
charitable  contributions,  and  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Christianity.!  ^he  advantages  which  Whitefield  expected  to  deduce  from 
this  humane  and  laudable  institution  were  never  realized  ;  but  his  labors 
and  travels,  to  which  it  first  gave  rise,  in  various  parts  of  America,  were 
subsequently  productive  of  important  results.  One  of  his  earliest  publica- 
tions was  a  letter  he  addressed  about  this  time  to  the  planters  of  Virginia 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas,  on  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  their  negro  slaves' 
which  IS  said  to  have  produced  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  victims  of  oppression.  During  his  long  and  frequent  visits  to 
America,  he  contmued  steadily  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  negroes  and 
so  successfully  as  to  persuade  a  number  of  the  planters  to  emancipate  their 

SliiVGS* 

The  British  government  seemed  now  resolved  to  atone  for  the  timid 
policy  that  retarded  the  declaration  of  war,  by  the  extent  of  its  hostilities 
upon  the  Spanish  dominions.  An  application  was  made  to  Virginia  and 
ISorth  Carolina  for  a  levy  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  English  armament  des- 
patched against  Carthagena  under  Admiral  Vernon,  a  man  whose  personal 
bravely  had  gamed  him  credit  for  the  possession  of  qualities  much  moro 
essential  to  a  commander  ;  and  as  Colonel  Spottiswoode  received  a  com- 
mission to  raise  and  command  the  provincial  auxiliaries,  the  colonists  both 
of  \  irgmia  and  North  Carolina  eagerly  obeyed  the  summons  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  bamiers  of  a  leader  so  highly  respected  and  beloved. 
A  considerable  force  (to  which  North  Carolina  contributed  four  hundred 
men)  was  accordingly  embodied,  and,  on  the  death  of  Spottiswoode,  pro- 
ceeded,  under.the  command  of  Gooch,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  embark 
m  Vernon  s  squadron,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  enterprise  against  Car- 
thagena, which  was  defeated  by  the  dissensions  between  the  English  com- 
manders, and  cost  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  British  subjects,  of  whom 
by  lar  the  greater  number  were  the  victims  of  a  pestilential  distemper  =» 

Oglethorpe,  partaking  the  general  ardot  of  his  countrymen  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Spam,  determined  not  to  confine  the  operation  of  the  force 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  to  defensive  warfare.  Having  concerted  a 
plan  lor  the  invasion  of  Florida,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  Virginia  and 
Carolma  to  its  execution.  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  granted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  Carolinian  currency  for  the  pur- 
pose  ;  and  a  regiment  was  raised,  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  and 

>  Loskiel.    Holmes.     Franklin's  Memoirs.  "^      " " 

Clarkson'8  History  of  the  MoHtion  of  the  Slave-trade.    Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 
•»  "  biich  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenched         •'•'■'  » 

The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon  !  saw 
The  miserable  scene  ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  stiore  , 
Heard  niglitly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corso."  — Thomson. 
I  x.f  warlike  counsols  in  the  House  o. 

ily  agreeable  to  the  nation,  and  proportionally  unaccep 
war  mevitablo,  seized   the   opportunity  of  pleasing  tli 
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South  Carolina,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  Oglethorpe.  The  com- 
mander of  the  English  ships  of  war  on  this  station  agreed  to  aid  the  enter- 
prise with  a  naval  armament,  consisting  of  four  ships  of  twenty  guns  each, 
and  two  sloops  ;  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  English  declared  themselves 
ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  send  a  powerful  auxiliary  force  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition.  Oglethorpe,  learning  that  the  Spanish  garrison  at 
Augustine  ^yere  straitened  for  provisions,  urged  the  speedy  advance  of  the 
colonial  militia  and  the  ships  of  war  ;  and,  hastening  to  enter  Florida  with 
four  hundred  chosen  men  of  his  own  regiment,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians,  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Au- 
gustine, which,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered  by  capitulation.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  of  sixty  men  there,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Caro- 
linian and  Virginian  regiment,  and  a  company  of  Highlanders,  under  Captain 
M'Intosh.  A  few  days  after,  he  marched  with  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  above  two  thousand  men,  regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  Fort 
Moosa,  within  two  miles  of  Augustine,  which  was  evacuated  by  its  garrison 
on  his  approach.  The  Spaniards  had  exerted  themselves  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Augustine  ;  and  Oglethorpe, 
soon  perceiving  that  an  atten)pt  to  take  the  place  by  storm  would  be  an  act 
of  presumptuous  rashness,  changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  English  ships,  which  were  now  lying  at  anchor  off  Au- 
gustine bar,  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  For  this  purpose,  he  left 
Colonel  Palmer,  with  ninety-five  Highlanders  and  forty-two  Indians,  at  Fort 
Moosa,  with  orders  to  scour  the  woods  round  the  town,  and  intercept  all 
supplies  of  provisions  which  it  might  derive  from  the  country  ;  and  sent 
Colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment  to  occupy  and  erect  a 
battery  on  Point  Quarrel,  a  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  cas- 
tle ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  own  regiment  and  the  main  body  of  the  In- 
dians, embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Anastatia,  fronting 
the  castle,  whence  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  bombardment  of  the  town. 
When  his  batteries  were  erected,  and  the  ships  of  war  so  stationed  as  to 
block  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  exclude  the  garrison  from  supplies 
by  sea,  he  summoned  the  governor  of  the  place  to  surrender  ;  but,  secure 
in  his  stronghold,  the  Spaniard  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  him  in  the  fortress.  Oglethorpe,  whose  disposition  was  fiery 
and  irascible,  expressed  much  inappropriate  anger  at  this  reply,  and  straight- 
way proceeded  to  open  his  batteries  upon  the  castle,  and  to  throw  shells 
into  the  town.  The  cannonade  was  briskly  returned  by  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
distance  was  so  great,  that,  although  it  was  continued  for  several  days, 
very  little  execution  was  done  on  either  side. 

A  series  of  disasters  and  calamities  now  befell  the  besieging  army.  The 
Spanish  governor,  remarking  the  smallness  of  the  force  stationed  at  Fort 
Moosa  under  Colonel  Palmer,  secretly  detached  three  hundred  of  his 
troops,  by  whom  Palmer  was  attacked  by  surprise,  and  his  party  of  gallant 
Highlanders  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians, 
having  caught  a  straggling  Spaniard,  cut  off  his  head,  and  presented  ilie 
gory  trophy  to  Oglethorpe  in  his  tent.  The  general  was  struck  with  dis- 
gust and  horror  at  this  savage  style  of  warfare,  and  hastily  exclaiming  that 
they  were  barbarous  dogs,  commanded  them  to  quit  his  presence.  Stung 
„y  Ui'tS  uisdainful  behaviour,  ihc  Chickasaw  warriors  angrily  observed,  liiat, 
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if  they  had  carried  the  head  of  an  Engh'shman  to  the  French,  they  would 
have  experienced  a  very  different  reception  ;  and   having   communicated 
the  insult  they  had  sustained  to  their  companions,  the  whole  detachment 
from  the  Chickasaw  tribe  immediately  abandoned  the   camp  and  returned 
home.     While  the  besieging  forces  were  thus  diminished,  the  Spanish  gar- 
«son  received  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men  and  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  provisions  in  some  small  ships  from  Havana,  which  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the   British  vessels  and  to  enter  the  harbour  undis- 
covered.    All  prospect  of  starving  the  enemy  into  a  surrender  consequently 
ceased,  and  the  besiegers  began  to  despair  of  a  successful  issue  to  their 
undertaking.     The  Carolina  troops,  enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  dispirited  by  sickness  and  fruidess  fatigue,  marched  away  in  large  bodies. 
The  naval  commander  represented,  that,  from  the  deficiency  of  his  provis- 
ions and  the  near  approach  of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes,  he  judged  it 
imprudent  to  retain  the  fleet  longer  on  this  coast.     The  general  himself 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  his  regiment  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
crippled  by  sickness.     This  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  rendered 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise  ;  and  Oglethorpe,  overwhelmed  with 
chagrin,  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Frederica.  [July  10,  1740.]     The 
Carolinians  were  filled  with  anger  and  disappointment  at  this  catastrophe, 
and  openly  iniputed  it  to  want  of  courage  and  skill  in  the  general  ;  while  he 
increased  their  irritation  by  retorting  their  injustice,  and  declaring  that  he 
had  now  no  confidence  in  their  militia,  who  had  refused  obedience  to  his 
orders,  and  mutinously  or  pusillanimously  deserted  his  camp.     Oglethorpe, 
indeed,  did  not  deserve   the  imputations  that  were  thrown  on  his  military 
skill,  and  much  less  on  his  courage,  of  which  the  strain  was  rather  heroic 
than  temperate  ;  but  he  showed  a  want  both  of  reflective  prudence  and  mod- 
eration 1   in  stigmatizing  with  abrupt  and  vehement  censure  the  mode  of 
warfare  practised  by  a  faithful  though  savage  ally,  and  in  expecting  from  a 
troop  of  brave  but  undisciplined  militia  the  same  mechanical  obedience  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  exact  from  regular  soldiers.     The  Carohnians  had 
not  ceased  to  deplore  their  misfortune,  when  [November,  1740]  they  sus- 
tained a  heavy  aggravation  of  it  from  a  desolating  fire  which  broke  forth  in 
Charleston,  laid  in  ashes  three  hundred  of  the  principal  houses  in  the  town, 
and  occasioned  damage  that  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  assembly  applied  for  relief  to  the  British  parliament,  which  granted 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  this  war.  [1741.]  Admiral  Vernon,  hoping  to  retrieve  his  miscarriage 
at  Carthagcna  by  a  more  successful  enterprise  against  another  of  the  colo- 
nial settlements  of  Spain,  obtained,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  from  the 
British  government  to  the  North  American  provinces,  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  supplied  by  the  States  of  New 
England.     Thus  recruited,  he  made  a  descent   upon  Cuba,  where,  without 

'  The  conduct  of  Oglethorpe,  at  this  period,  seems  to  have  resembled  his  conversation  in 
Inter  years,  which,  though  admired  for  its  generous  fire  and  vivacity,  was  reproached  as 
desultory  and  imincthodical.  "  Oglethrrpe,"  gaid  Dr.  Johnson,  "  never  completes  what  he 
has  to  say.  Boswcll's  Life  of  Johnson.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  Oglethorpe  "  was  always 
a  bully.  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  October,  1746.  But  Horace  Walpole  was  no  very 
competent  ludge  of  the  character  of  a  hero.  He  has  termed  Washington  "  an  excellent  fan- 
taron  .        lb.  October,  1754 ;    and  done  his  utmost  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  Sir  Philip 

•  Sinollett.    Hewit.    Burk.    Williamson.    Holmes. 
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venturing  to  attempt  any  operation  of  the  slightest  importance, ^le  lingered, 
with  the  inactivity  of  a  weak  and  bewildered  mind,  till,  by  the  recurrence 
of  pestilential  maladies,  the  fleet  was  miserably  dispeopled,  and  the  army 
ingloriously  melted  away.  Of  the  New  England  auxiliaries,  scarcely  one 
man  in  fifty  survived  the  expedition.  This  calamity  overspread  America 
with  mourning,  and  excited  a  mixture  of  grief  and  indignation  in  England, 
where  the  people  began  to  perceive  that  Vernon's  capacity  had  been  strange- 
ly overrated.  The  legislative  policy  of  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  war,  ex- 
hibited the  same  blundering  indiscretion  and  futility  that  characterized  her 
executive  operations.  Although  hostilities  had  not  yet  been  formally  pro- 
claimed between  Britain  and  France,  the  design  of  France  to  support  the 
quarrel  of  Spain  was  become  increasingly  manifest }  and  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent that  England  would  be  soon  involved  in  the  continental  disputes  of  her 
sovereign,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  with  France  and  her  German  allies.  A 
bill  was  now  introduced  into  the  British  parliament,  for  distressing  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  provisions,  of 
whatsoever  description,  and  particularly  of  rice,  from  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  With  great  difficulty,  the  parliament  was  prevailed  on  to  except 
rice  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  by  a  representation  from  South  Carolina, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  restriction  of  the  existing  commerce  of 
that  article  would  prove  highly  detrimental  to  Britain,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less to  her  enemies.  In  this  representation  it  was  asserted,  that,  "  if  any 
stop  be  put  to  the  exportation  of  rice  from  South  Carolina  to  Europe,  it 
will  not  only  render  the  planters  there  incapable  of  paying  their  debts,  but 
also  reduce  the  government  of  this  province  to  such  difficulties  for  want  of 
money,  as  at  this  present  precarious  time  may  render  the  whole  colony  an 
easy  prey  to  their  neighbours,  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  also  to  those 
yet  more  dangerous  enemies,  their  oton  negroes,  who  are  ready  to  revolt  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and  are  eight  times  as  many  in  number  as  there  are 
white  men  able  to  bear  arms  ;  and  the  danger  in  this  respect  is  greater  since 
the  unhappy  expedition  to  Augustine."  ^ 

Admiral  Vernon  having  now  quitted  the  American  seas,  the  Spaniards, 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  English  fleet  and  exulting  in  its  disasters,  de- 
termined to  improve  their  good  fortune  by  a  vigor*  us  effort  for  the  conquest 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  An  armament  was  accordingly  prepared 
at  Havana,  whence  two  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de 
Rodondo,  embarked,  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  Squadron,  for  Augus- 
tine. [May,  1742.]  Before  they  reached  this  place,,  they  were  descried 
by  tlie  captain  of  an  English  cruiser,  who  conveyed  the  tidings  of  danger  to 
Oglethorpe,  by  whom  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Glen,  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  beseeching  instant  aid,  and  desiring  that  a  sloop  should 
be  despatched  to  the  West  Indies,  in  order  that  Vernon,  if  he  was  still  there, 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion.  But  the  Carolinians  now 
regarded  Oglethorpe  with  strong  dislike,  and  entertained  a  mean  opinion  of 
his  ability  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  alarming  intelligence  which  he  communi- 
cated made  generally  known,  than  the  planters  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
province,  accounting  the  conquest  of  (ieorgia  inevitable,  desortcnl  their  own 
habitations,  and  flocked  to  Charleston  with  their  fiunilies  and  effects.  The 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  warmly  declared  against  sending  any  assistance  to 
Oglethorpe,  and  determined  rather  to  fortify  their  city  and  collect  the  whole 
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str  ,igth  of  the  province  for  its  defence.  This  purpose  was  equally  ungen- 
erous and  imprudent.  In  such  an  emergency,  good  policy  required  that  the 
united  force  of  both  colonies  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  penetrating  through  the  thickets  of  Georgia,  and  reaching  the  opener 
country  and  negro  population  of  South  Carolina.  Divided  by  erroneous  pol- 
icy, the  force  of  the  two  provinces  was  plainly  insufficient  to  the  public 
defence  ;  and,  by  abandoning  the  Georgians  to  their  fate,  the  Carolinians  pro- 
voked their  own  ruin.  Nevertheless,  they  conveyed  tidings  of  the  danger  of 
Georgia  to  Virginia,  where  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  policy  prevailed,  and  an 
instant  and  unanimous  resolution  was  embraced  by  the  assembly  to  detach  a 
naval  force  to  the  aid  of  Oglethorpe.  But  the  contest  was  decided  before  the 
Virginian  succour  arrived. 

In  the  mean  time,  Oglethorpe  was  making  the  most  active  preparation 
at  Frederica  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  readily  obeyed  his  summons,  and  crowd- 
ed to  his  camp.  A  company  of  Highlanders  joined  him  on  the  first  notice, 
and  expressed  a  stern  and  earnest  satisfaction  at  the  prpspect  of  revenging 
the  fate  of  their  friends  who  were  slaughtered  two  years  before  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Fort  Moosa.  With  his  own  regiment,  and  a  few  provincial 
rangers,  Highlanders,  and  Indians,  the  general  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Frederica,  confidently  expecting  a  reinforcement  from  Carolina,  and  daily 
looking  for  its  arrival  ;  but  withal  determined,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked 
unaided,  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  in  defence  of  the  province. 
In  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  vessels, 
and  carrying  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  Don  Manuel  de  Mon- 
teano,  the  governor  of  Augustine,  was  commander-in-chief,  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha  ;  and  having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of 
Fort  Simon,  where  Oglethorpe  was  stationed,  sailed  up  the  river  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  guns.  The  invaders  disembarked  on  the  island  in  which  Fred- 
erica is  situated,  and  erected  a  battery  mounted  by  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Among  their  land  forces  they  had  a  fine  company  of  artillery,  commanded 
by  Rodondo,  and  a  regiment  of  negroes.  The  negro-  officers  were  clothed 
in  lace,  enjoyed  the  same  rank  with  the  Spanish  officers,  and  with  equal  free 
dom  accosted  and  conversed  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Such  an  exam 
pie  might  justly  have  inspired  terror  and  alarm  in  Carolina  ;  for  it  needed 
little  sagacity  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  invaders  should  penetrate  into  that  prov- 
ince, and  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  their  negro  regiment  to  the  swarms  of  dis- 
contented slaves  with  which  it  abounded,  they  would  infallibly  obtain  the 
accession  of  such  a  force  as  would  render  all  opposition  fruitless  and  des- 
perate. 

Oglethorpe,  finding  that  he  could  not  withstand  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
up  the  river,  and  judging  his  situation  at  Fort  Simon  insecure,  spiked  its 
guns,  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  With  a  force  amounting  to  little  more 
than  seven  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  he  could  not  hope  to  act  but 
on  the  defensive,  until  the  arrival  of  the  lingering  aid  of  Carolina.  On  all 
sides  he  detached  scouting  parties  of  Highlanders  and  Indians  to  watch  the 
motions,  harass  the  outposts,  and  obstruct  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  were  employed  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Frederica.  The  provisions  of  his  garrison  were  scanty  and  of  indifferent 
quality  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  command  of  the  river,  all  pros- 
pects of  a  farther  supply  were  cut  off.     Yet  hoping  for  rehef  from  Carolina, 
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Oglethorpe  studied  to  prolong  the  defence,  by  concealing  every  discourag- 
ing circumstance  from  Jiis  little  army  ;  and  in  order  to  animate  their  perse- 
verance, he  cheerfully  exposed  himself  to  the  same  privations  and  fatigues 
which  the  common  soldiers  endured.      This  generous  policy  was  attended 
with  its  usual  success,  and  sustained  the  patience  of  the  troops  under  labors 
and  hardships,  which  were  divested  of  the  appearance  of  constraint  by  the 
voluntary  participation  of  the  conmiander.     The  Spanish  troops  now  made 
several  attempts  to  pierce  through  the  woods  in  order  to  besiege  Ogle- 
thorpe's head-quarters,  but  encountered  such  stubborn  resistance  from  deep 
morasses,  and  dark  and  tangled  thickets,  lined  with  fierce  Indians  and  active 
Highlanders,  that  some  of  them  protested  impatiently  that  the  devil  himself 
could  not  make  his  way  to  Frederica.    Jn  two  skirmishes,  a  Spanish  captain 
and  two  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  of  their  men  taken  prisoners. 
Encouraged  by  this  ray  of  success,  and  learning  from  an  English  prisoner 
who  escaped  from  the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  disagreement  had  arisen  between 
the  forces  from  Havana  and  those  from  Augustine,  which  occasioned  a 
separation  of  their  encampments,  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  attempt  the  daring 
measure  of  sallying  from  his  stronghold  and  attacking  the  enemy  while  thus 
divided.     Avaihng  himself  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  woods,  he  marched 
in  the  night,  with  three  hundred  of  his  regular  soldiers,  the  Highland  com- 
pany, and  a  troop  of  provincial  rangers,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  one  of  the 
Spanish  camps.     Having  arrived  within  two  miles  of   it,  he  halted   his 
troops,  and  advanced  himself,  with  a  small  corps,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position  ;  but  while  he  was  cautiously  manoeuvring  to  conceal  his  approaches, 
one  of  his  attendants,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  harboured  the  intention  of 
deserting,  seized  this  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect  ;  and,  discharging 
his  musket  to  alarm  the  Spaniards,  ran  off  and  gained  the  shelter  of  their 
'ines. 

This  act  of  treachery  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  assailants,  and  compelled 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Frederica,  where  Oglethorpe  now  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish by  stratagem  what  he  had  failed  to  achieve  by  surprise.    Apprehensive 
that  his  weakness  would  be  discovered  to  the  enemy  by  the  deserter,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  man,  in  which  he  addressed  him  as  a  spy  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  instructed  him  to  assure  the  Spaniards  that  Frederica  was  in  a 
defenceless  state,  and  that  its  garrison  might  be  easily  cut  to  pieces.     He 
pressed  him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack,  and,  if  he  could 
not  prevail  thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to  detain  them  at  least 
three  days  more  in  their  present  situation  ;  for  within  that  time,  according 
to  advices  which  had  just  arrived  from  Carolina,  the  Georgian  troops  would 
be  reinforced  by  two  thousand  auxiliaries,  accompanied  by  six  British  ships 
of  war.     The  letter  concluded  with  a  caution  to  the  deserter  against  suffer- 
ing the  intelligence  of  Admiral  Vernon's  approaching  attack  upon  Augustine 
'o  transpire,  ami  with  assurance  of  the  amplest  redbmpense  that  the  British 
king  could  bestow  on  him,  if  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Georgia.     This  ingenious   production  was    committed  to 
a  Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small  reward,  together  with  his  liberty,  un- 
dertook to  convey  it  privately  to  the  deserter  ;  but,  on  rejoining  his  coun- 
trymen, delivered  it,  as  Oglethorpe  expected,  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
\yho  instantly  put  the  deserter  in  irons.     The  Spanish  officers  were  not  a 
little  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the  contents  of  the  letter  ;  some  shrewd- 
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others  duped  by  its  literal  import,  and  believing  it  to  convey  sincere  instruc- 
tions to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  spy.  While  they  were  deliberating  on  these 
opposite  probabilities,  and  hesitating  what  measures  to  pursue,  their  counsels 
were  suddenly  decided  by  an  incident  beyond  the  calculation  of  human  in- 
genuity. Three  ships,  which  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  at  length 
despatched  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  at  this  critical  juncture  ofF  the 
coast ;  and  an  effect,  more  than  proportioned  to  the  power  or  numbers  of 
this  reinforcernent,  was  produced  by  its  opportune  arrival.  All  doubts  of 
the  purpose  of  Oglethorpe's  letter  were  terminated  by  so  palpable  a  con- 
firmation of  its  contents.  A  universal  panic  was  spread  through  the 
Spanish  army,  and  nothing  was  heeded  but  instant  deparUire.  Sottinc;  (ire 
to  the  fort  they  had  built,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  great  quantity  of 
artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  they  precipitately  embarked  in  their 
vessels,  and  returned  to  Augustine  and  Havana.    [.Tuly,  1742.] 

The  triumph  of  Oglethorpe  was  complete,  in  this  happy  deliverance  of 
Georgia  from  the  brink  of  destruction.  Monteano  did  not  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  military  critics,  who  remarked  that  he  passed  fifteen  days  on  the 
small  island  that  contained  Frederica,  without  being  able  to  reach  this  fort, 
and  lost  some  of  his  bravest  troops,  without  gaining  the  smallest  advantage 
over  the  inconsiderable  force  that  was  opposed  to  him.  Rodondo,  on  his 
arrival  at  Havana,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  share  in  the  ignominious 
result ;  and  a  resumption  of  the  invasion  of  Georgia  was  openly  announced 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  never  actually  undertaken.  The  inhabitants  of  South 
Carolina  incurred  deep  and  general  blame  for  their  conduct,  which  was  re- 
sented by  Oglethorpe  and  the  Georgians  with  the  liveliest  indignation. 
Some  of  the  Carolinian  planters  condemned  the  selfish  and  splenetic  policy 
of  their  countrymen,  and  united  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces 
in  celebrating  the  bravery  of  the  Georgians,  and  hailing  Oglethorpe  as  the 
hero  and  deliverer  of  British  America.  Others  censured  every  part  of  his 
conduct,  depreciated  his  valor  and  skill,  and  ascribed  the  safety  of  Georgia 
to  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  or  the  blindness  of  chance.  Ogle- 
thorpe's tnerit  had  been  illustrated  too  conspicuously  to  suffer  him  to  pay 
any  regard  to  these  mean  effusions  of  pique  and  envy  ;  but  his  honor  was 
more  sensibly  touched  by  charges  of  fraud  and  embezzlement,  which  origi- 
nated with  certain  profligate  settlers  in  Georgia,  and  were  industriously  dis- 
seminated in  England  by  Colonel  Cook,  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  re- 
paired thither  for  the  purpose.  Learning  that  these  statements  had  made  an 
impression  on  some  of  the  Georgian  trustees,  and  provoked  much  discus- 
sion among  military  men  in  England,  Oglediorpe  judged  it  due  to  his  char- 
acter to  return  thither  without  delay.  [1743.]  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  court- 
martial  of  general  officers  was  assembled  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  which,  after  a  patient  inquiry,  they  adjudged  to  be  utterly  false 
and  malicious.  Cook  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  the  British  army, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ever  again  serving  the  king.  Oglethorpe's  charac- 
ter was  thus  effectually  cleared ;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that 
to  his  generosity,  valor,  and  ability  Carolina  owed  her  safety  and  repose, 
and  (Georgia  her  existence  and  preservation.  He  never  afterwards  returned 
to  Georgia  ;  but  in  England  continued  to  render  services  to  the  people  of 
this  province,  and  to  display  an  unwearied  zeal  for  their  happiness  and  im- 
provement^ Oglethorpe  made  as  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  Georgia,  as 
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William  Penn  had  dono  for  Pennsylvania  ;  and  without  creating  u  private 
estate  to  himself,  or  seeking  any  personal  emolument  from  his  labors. 
But  he  was  not,  like  Penn,  at  the  head  of  a  religious  society,  which,  iden- 
tifying its  honor  with  his,  would  have  magnified  and  perpetuated  the  glory 
of  his  achievements  with  all  the  ardor  of  sectarian  partiality. 

The  provincial  government  to  which  Georgia  had  been  hitherto  subjected 
was  of  a  military  character,  and  administered  by  Oglethorpe  and  a  class  of 
subordinate  functionaries  appointed  by  him.  IJut  now  the  trustees  judged 
it  expedient  to  establish  a  system  of  civil  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  admin- 
istration was  intrusted  to  n  president  and  four  assistants,  who  were  to  act  in 
conformity  with  tlje  instructions  of  the  trustees,  and  to  be  responsible  to  them 
for  their  public  conduct.  William  Stephens  was  appointed  president,  and 
Thomas  Jones,  Henry  Parker,  John  Fallowfield,  and  Henry  Mercer, 
assistants.  They  were  instnicted  to  hold,  every  year,  four  general  courts, 
at  Savannah,  for  regulating  public  affairs  and  adjusting  disputes  relative  to 
private  property.  No  public  money  could  be  disposed  of,  but  by  a  warrant 
from  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  assistants  in  council  assembled,  who 
were  enjoined  to  transmit  monthly  accounts  of  their  expenditure  to  England. 
All  officers  of  militia  previously  appointed  were  continued  in  their  functions, 
and  required  to  hold  musters  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  colonists  to 
military  service  ;  and  Oglethorpe's  regiment  was  left  in  the  province  for  its 
additional  security.  An  important  alteration  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  regulations  formerly  enacted  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  lands  in  Geor- 
gia. The  trustees  had'  already  transported  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons to  the  province  (exclusive  of  the  emigrants  who  repaired  thither  at 
their  own  cost)  ;  but  not  a  half  of  this  number  now  remained  in  it ;  and  as  it 
was  justly  believed  that  the  desertion  of  the  settlers  was  pprtly  occasioned 
by  the  feudal  restrictions  originally  imposed  on  the  tenure  of  land,  this  sys- 
tem was  now  abolished,  and  the  right  of  absolute  property  in  land,  on  con- 
dition of  a  small  quitrent,  substitutionally  introduced.  This  innovation, 
which  j)revented  the  province  from  being  entirely  deserted,  was  more  con- 
ducive to  the  advantage  of  the  colonists  than  to  the  mitigation  of  their  dis- 
content. Many  useful  and  industrious  settlers  had  already  withdrawn  the 
benefit  of  their  exertions  and  example  from  Georgia  ;  and  the  bulk  of  its 
population  was  composed  of  indigent  and  dissolute  persons,  who  had  little 
acquaintance  with  husbandry  and  less  inclination  to  labor,  who  preferred 
complaint  and  dependence  to  active  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  their  own 
predicament,  and  who  continued  incessantly  to  clamor  for  the  introduction 
of  negro  slaves.  The  colonial  establishment  was  kept  alive  by  the  industry 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  of  certain  German  laborers  who  had  latter- 
ly resorted  to  it.  Though  some  excellent  silk  had  been  already  produced 
in  Georgia,-  yet  the  quantity  was  very  inconsiderable  ;  the  colonists  discov- 

Scotland,  in  thfi  year  174.'>,  ngninst  tlio  rebels;  nnd  died  in  tho  year  1785,  after  bclinldiiig  tlio 

Crovinne  ho  had  founded  severed  from  tho  British  empire,  and  converted  into  one  of  tlie  niem- 
eri  of  a  republican  confederacy.  ''  This,  it  has  been  jUHtly  observed,  is  tho  first  example  in 
modern  times  of  the  founder  of  a  colony  who  has  lived  to  seo  that  colony  recognized  by  tho 
world  aa  a  sovereign  independent  state.  The  late  President  Adams  saw  (icneral  Oglethorpe  in 
1785,  a  short  time  before  his  decease.  Within  a  day  or  two  nfler  his  arrival  in  London  as  am- 
bassador from  tho  United  Ht<ites,  the  general  visited  him,  and  was  very  |)olit(!  and  complimenta- 
ry. He  had  come,  he  said,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  American  amoassador  and  his  fiiinily, 
whom  he  wag  very  glad  to  see  in  Knglnnd ;  he  expressed  a  great  esteem  and  regard  for  Amer- 
ica, much  regret  at  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  lively  satisfaction 
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t)6'elhorpc'g  death,  at  the  uncommon  ago  of  one  hundred  and  four  years." 
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ered  no  inclination  to  augment  it  ;  and  the  hopes  of  England  in  this  respect 
were  disappointed. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Oplethorpc,  the  colony  was  exposed  to 
great  peril  from  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  one  Hosomvvorth,  who  came 
to  (Joorgiaas  chaplain  of  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  and,  having  married  an  In* 
dian  woman,  persuaded  the  Creeks  to  acknowledge  her  as  their  queen.  He 
contrived  to  estrange  this  people  from  the  provincial  government,  and,  march- 
ing against  Savan.iah  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  Indian  host,  supported  a 
pretended  claim  of  his  wife  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  provincial  terri- 
tory, and  summoned  the  colonists  to  surrender  it  on  pain  of  extermination. 
By  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  President  Stephens  and  his  council,  and 
the  daring  valor  of  Jones,  the  captain  of  a  very  scanty  troop  of  militia,  the 
Indians  were  deprived  of  their  leaders  and  with  difficulty  constrained  to  a 
reluctant  submission.' 

It  was  chiefly  in  its  effects  on  the  province  of  South  Carolina  that  the 
establishment  of  Georgia  at  first  seemed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  Delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  intervention  of 
this  new  settlement,  which  effectually  covered  their  most  vulnerable  frontier, 
the  Carolinians  increased  their  plantations,  undisturbed  by  any  other  alarm 
than  what  was  suggested  by  the  concomitant  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
their  negro  slaves.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Oglethorpe,  lliey  petitioned 
the  king  to  order  three  independent  companies  of  soldiers  to  be  raised  in 
the  various  colonies,  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of 
Carolina  against  its  own  negro  population.  The  only  reason  that  was  urged 
in  support  of  the  petition,  that  the  colony  was  overstocked  with  negroes, 
appeared  unsatisfactory  to  tho  British  privy  council,  to  which  the  petition 
was  remitted  ;  and  the  application,  though  finally  complied  with,  proved  in 
the  first  instance  unsuccessful.  Great  numbers  of  emigrants  continued 
meanwhile  to  repair  to  South  Carolina,  both  from  Germany  and  Holland  ; 
and  in  the  year  1744,  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  loaded  at  the 
port  of  Charleston  alone,  —  an  indication  of  the  increased  national  value  of 
tho  province,  in  respect  not  only  of  the  quantity  of  British  goods  which  it 
consuir.3d,  but  of  the  general  naval  strength  of  the  empire,  which  it  pro- 
moted. At  least  fifteen  hundred  seamen  were  then  employed  in  the  trade 
of  South  Carolina.  Among  the  later  emigrants  to  this  province  were  a 
great  many  artisans  and  manufacturers  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  profits  that  these 
settlers  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  crafts  they  had  learned  in  Europe, 
they  were  all  very  soon  induced  to  become  planters,  by  the  dignity  attached 
to  the  possession  of  landed  property,  and  the  ease  and  pleasure  ot  rural  life 
and  occupation.  The  rebellion,  which,  in  the  following  year  [1745],  origi- 
nated in  Scotland,  proved,  in  its  termination,  highly  beneficial  to  tho  popula- 
tion of  the  North  American  provinces,  and  strongly  promotive,  at  the  same 
time,  of  jealous  and  vindictive  sentiments  towards  Britain.  Parliamentary 
statutes,  gleaning  the  refuse  of  the  sword  and  the  gibbet,  doomed  many  of 
the  unhappy  men,  who  had  followed  their  chieftains  in  assertion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations  ;  and 

'  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  An  earlier  nnd  fur  more  profound  and  inter- 
esting scheme  for  the  destruction  of  tho  cohmy  has  been  nscribed  to  one  Prebor,  a  German 
Juduit,  whoso  intrigues  among  tho  Creeks  and  Cherokees  were  hanpily  detected  and  defeated 
by  Oglethorpe.  Of  this  Prober,  who  seems  in  genius  and  uccomplislimonts  to  have  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  his  brother  Jesuit,  SobiLstinn  Rashes,  of  Ni'w  England  ('mte^  Book  Vin.^ 
C'liap.  11.),  a  curious,  though  not  very  well  authenticated,  account  is  prcsci  vcd  in  tho  Annual 
Register  for  1760. 
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Carolina  and  Georgia,  among  other  States,  derived  from  this  source  a  large 
augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  and  a  notable  immixture 
of  political  sentiment  and  opinion.  As  if  to  faciUtate  the  subsistence  and 
enrichment  of  its  increasing  population,  the  important  discovery  of  the 
growth  of  indigo  in  South  Carolina  occurred  about  the  same  time.  This 
valuable  plant  was  observed  to  grow  spontaneously  almost  everywhere  in  the 
wild  glades  of  the  forest ;  and  as  an  immense  profit  attended  the  first  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it  into  commerce,  a  great  number  of  planters  directed 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  the  art  of  extracting,  its  dye.  So 
rapidly  did  the  newly  ascertained  supply  of  this  article  increase,  that,  in  the 
year  1747  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  indigo  had  been  ship- 
ped from  Carolina  to  England  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  British  parlia- 
ment passed  an  act'  for  allowing  a  bounty  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  all 
indigo  raised  in  the  American  colonies  and  exported  directly  to  Britain. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  chief  attention  of  the  British 
government  was  directed  to  the  colonization  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia 
[1749]  ;  but  the  interests  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  not  neglected  ;  and 
from  time  to  time  various  small  sums  were  granted  to  the  Georgian  trus- 
tees, to  aid  them  in  the  plantation  of  the  province  committed  to  their  care. 
In  tiie  year  1750,  South  Carohna  had  made  such  advances,  that  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  sixty-four  thousand  persons.  In  the  same  year,  eight 
vessels  only  departed  from  Georgia  ;  and  the  exports  with  which  they  were 
loaded  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  To  encourage 
the  growth  and  culture  of  silk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  now  passed,  exempting  from  custom-house  duties  all  silk  manufac- 
tured in  any  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  imported  from  thence 
into  the  mother  country.  A  similar  exemption  was  extended  soon  after 
[1751]  to  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  of  which  large  quantities  had  been  imported 
from  foreign  nations  for  the  use  of  the  British  soap  manufacture.''  That  an 
increase  occurred  about  this  time  in  the  Georgian  trade  we  may  infer  from 
the  complaints  of  those  writers  who  have  lamenlingly  stated,  that,  in  the  year 
1752,  the  whole  annual  exports  from  Georgia  did  not  exceed  in  value  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Yet  this  province  had  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
public  expectation  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in  general,  were  affected  with  in- 
curable discontent.  Disgusted  with  this  result,  and  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints of  their  people,  the  trustees  of  Georgia  now  willingly  surrendered 
their  expiring  charter  to  the  crown  from  which  it  was  derived.  A  provincial 
constitution,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Carolina,  was  thereupon  established 
in  Georgia  [June  20,  1751]  ;  John  Reynolds,  a  naval  officer,  was  appointed 
the  first  governor ;  and  negro  slavery  was  forthwith  introduced.  Three 
years  afterwards,  a  court  of  justice,  modelled  in  conformity  with  the  courts 
of  law  in  the  parent  state,  was  established  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown. 
Some  time  had  still  to  elapse,  before  the  value  of  the  soil  of  Georgia  was 
generally  known,  and  that  spirit  of  industry  broke  forth  in  the  province,  by 
which  the  extent  of  its  resources  was  practically  ascertained.  It  was  in 
Carolina  that  the  first  efl'ects  of  every  measure  of  the  parent  state  for  the  ben- 
efit of  (jeorgia  long  continued  to  be  visible.     In  the  year  1752,  upwards  of 

"  >  Star  ~ 


21  (leorge  11.,  Cnp.  30.  In  the  narliiinicntary  inv«;8li{»ation  wliirh  prrceded  this 
nrf,  it  was  Hscortnint'd  that  indigo  was  onooflhe  most  beneficial  articles  of  French  coniinerco  ; 
ami  that  CJrop.t  Ilritain  alone  consumed  annually  six  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  French 
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fifteen  hundred  foreign  Protestants  arrived  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  annual 
commerce  of  this  province  was  found  to  employ  three  hundred  British  ships.* 

Georgia  was  the  only  one  of  the  North  American  provinces  of  which  the 
formation  was  promoted  by  pecuniary  aid  supplied  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. None  of  the  other  colonies  in  their  infancy  excited  *o  much  expec- 
tation of  national  advantage  in  England,  and  none  created  greater  disap- 
pointment, or  evinced  a  more  languid  increase.**  In  addition  to  the  other 
causes  that  have  been  already  particularized,  it  is  probable  that  the  parlia- 
mentary grants  by  which  the  settlers  were  aided  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  this  untoward  issue,  by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  extraneous  assist- 
ance, in  contending  with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  Rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  indigo  became  the  principal  objects  of  culture  to  the  colonists  ; 
and  the  restriction  imposed  on  trade  to  the  West  Indies  iiaving  been  re- 
moved, considerable  quantities  of  lumber  were  exported  thither.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  Georgia  in  1755  was  £  15,744  sterling.  In  the  following 
year,  the  exports  consisted  of  2,997  barrels  of  rice,  9,395  pounds  of  indigo, 
and  268  pounds  of  raw  silk,  which,  together  with  skins,  furs,  lumber,  and 
provisions,  amounted  in  value  to  f>  16,776.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after, 
that  the  colonists  were  apprized  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Georgian 
tobacco,  and  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  their  territory  to  this  produce. 
The  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
thousand  pounds,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Georgian  legislature  in  the 
year  1760.'  For  the  convenience  of  the  increasing  cultivation  of  rice  and 
tobacco,  large  importations  of  negroes  were  made  from  time  to  time  ;  but 
many  years  elapsed  before  any  accurate  census  either  of  the  white  or  negro 
population  of  this  province  was  taken.  In  none  of  the  North  American 
provinces  did  slavery  prevail  more  extensively,  or  were  slaves  treated  with 
greater  rigor,  than  in  this,  where  alone  of  all  the  provinces  the  existence  of 
slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  lis  fundamental  constitutions.  So  vain  are 
the  enactments  of  legislators,  without  the  auxiliary  support  of  moral  senti- 
ments and  general  opinion.  If  the  temptations  to  employ  slave  labor,  in 
the  infancy  of  a  colonial  settlement,  overpowered  even  the  boasted  virtue  of 
Quakers  in  the  milder  climate  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  was  vain 
to  expect  more  self-denial  from  the  idle  and  dissolute  persons  who  were  first 
transported  to  the  torrid  region  of  Georgia.  Among  other  innovations  on 
the  policy  of  the  trustees,  introduced  by  the  royal  government,  the  original 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  rum  was  removed,  and  vast  quantities  of 
this  and  other  spirituous  liquors  were  consumed  by  the  colonists,  who  justi- 
fied their  intemperance  by  the  plea,  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  universal 
brackishness  of  the  water  of  Georgia  was  beneficially  corrected  by  an  infu- 
sion of  ardent  spirits.''  « 

Collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
were  distinguished  by  a  great  diversity  of  character  and  manners.  The 
original    emigrants  from   Scotland  have   been  described  as  a  remarkably 

Oldmixon.     Wynne.    Hewit.    Drayton.    Stokes's  British  Colonies.    Holmes.    Sniollott. 

'  In  Burke's  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  economical  reform,  in  1780", 
there  occurs  the  following  passage  :  —  "  Georgia,  till  lately,  has  made  a  very  slow  progress  ; 
and  never  did  make  any  progress  at  all,  until  it  had  wholly  got  rid  of  all  the  regulutionii 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  moulded  into  its  original  constitution.  That  colony  has  cost 
the  nation  very  great  sums  of  money  ;  whereas  the  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of 
not  being  godfathered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling,  except  what 
has  been  so  profusely  hpent  in  logins  the!";  But  th.e  coJonv  of  Gecrzia  weak  as  it  was  carried 
witlj  it  to  the  last  hour,  and  carries  even  in  its  present  dead,  pallid  visage,  the  perfect  resew- 
blnnce  of  its  parents." 

*  Morse's  American  Gazetteer.    Hewit.    Stokes.  *  Wintcrbotham. 
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moral,  religious,  industrious,  and  happy  race.  William  Bartram,  the  phi- 
.  losophic  traveller  who  visited  Georgia  in  1773,  found  several  of  these 
families  living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  rural  ease  and  plenty,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  kind  and  Christian  virtue.'  But  the  qualities  by  which  the 
Georgians  have  been  most  generally  characterized  are,  an  indolent  aversion 
to  labor,  —  imported  with  the  earliest  class  of  planters,  and  promoted  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,' — the  employment  of  negro  slaves,  and  the  copious 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  an  open  and  friendly  hospitality,  and  an  eager 
addiction  to  hunting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  pugilistic  exercises,  and 
gambling.  The  introduction  of  Sfethodism  into  America,  a  fevf  years  after 
the  present  period,  by  tlie  exertions  of  Whitefield  and  other  associates  of 
John  Wesley,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  character  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  people.  A  great  variety  of  religious  sects  or  associ- 
ations arose  in  the  province  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  but  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Methodists  or  Presbyterians.  Except 
Whitefield's  Orphan-house,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  after 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  on  its  erection,  no  seminary  of  ed- 
ucation arose  in  Georgia  till  after  its  separation  from  the  parent  state.  The 
seat  of  government  of  the  province,  which  was  first  established  at  Savan- 
nah, was  afterwards  transferred  to  Augusta,  then  to  Louisville,  and  subse- 
quently to  Milledgeville.' 

Surrounded  by  powerful  Indian  tribes,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
friendly  relations  with  them,  the  Georgians  demeaned  themselves  with  scru- 
pulous equity  and  courtesy  in  their  transactions  and  intercourse  with  these 
savage  neighbours.  The  same  wise  and  humane  policy  was  now  pursued 
by  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  which,  in  the  year  1752,  interposed 
its  good  offices  to  prevent  a  war  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
between  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees.'' 

Among  other  involuntary  laborers,  Georgia,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  British  colonies,  received  considerable  importations  of  convicted  felons 
from  England.  From  the  state  of  society  in  the  colony,  this  commixture 
of  free  colonists  and  convicts  appears  to  have  proved  remarkably  injurious 
to  both.  "  Georgia,"  says  an  American  statistical  writer,  "  was  at  one 
time  the  principal  retreat  of  a  race  of  men  called  Crackns,  who  were 
chiefly  descended  from  convicts,  and  led  a  wild  and  vagrant  life,  like  the 
Indians,  with  no  other  eflects  than  a  rifle  and  a  blanket,  and  subsisting  upon 
the  deer,  turkeys,  and  other  game  which  the  woods  furnish.  These  migra- 
tory bands  disappear,  as  the  country  is  settled."* 

'  He  celebrates  their  tiospitalitv  with  the  grateful  praine  whicii  ihio  virtue  always  obtains 
from  travellers: — "The  venerable  gray-headed  Caledonian  Nniilingly  accosted  nie  coming 
Jp  to  liJH  house, '  Welcome,  stranger,  come  in  and  rest ;  the  air  is  now  sultry,'  "  &c.  "  Friend 
Bartrani,"  said  another  of  those  settlers  of  Caledonian  extraction  to  the  traveller,  "  come  u:i- 
der  my  roof,  and  I  desire  you  to  make  my  liouse  your  home,  as  long  as  convenient  to  yourself; 
remeiiiher  that  (Vom  this  moment  yrou  are  a  part  of  my  jlimily.  Among  these  people,  the 
traveller  adds,  "  I  found  sincerity  in  union  with  all  the  virtues  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion."    Bartram's  Travch  in  Carolina,  Grnrifia,  &c. 

*  Henry  Ellis,  F.  R.  8.,  and  governor  of  Georgia,  in  u  letter  written  in  July,  17.58,  from  tho 
sekt  of  Ins  government  to  a  friend  in  England,  declares  that  "  ont;  cannot  sit  down  In  any 
thing  that  requires  much  application,  but  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  for  such  is  the  debilitating 
quality  of  our  violent  heats  in  this  soasim,  that  inexpreiisible  languor  enervates  every  faculty, 
and  nnders  even  the  thought  of  exercising  them  painful."     Annual  Rfgisttr  for  17G(}. 

'  iMorse.     Winterbotham.    See  Note  VI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Hi'wit. 

*  Warden.  Wordsworth  has  iriven  a  fine,  but,  in  every  sense  of  tho  word,  n  nnfiirnl,  de- 
Bcnption  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of  this  claas  of  tho  Uoorgian  people,  in  his  beautUbl 
poem,  Kuth. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Affaire  of  New  York.  —  Zenger's  Trial.  —  Prosperous  State  of  New  England.  —  GontroTersy 
between  ALMsachusetU  and  New  Hampshire.  —  Intrigues  for  the  Removal  of  Governor 
Belcher.  — JNew  England  Missions.  —  Jonathan  Edwards.  —  David  Brainerd.  —  Affairs  of 
Pennsylvania  — Benjamin  Franklin  —  George  Whitefield.  — Disputes  respecting  a  military 
Establishment.  —  Discontent  of  the  Indians.  —  War  with  France.  —  Louisburg  —  the  Inva- 
won  of  It  projected  by  I^w  England  —  and  undertaken  —  Siege  —  and  Surrender  of  Louis- 
^''^'1>  "J^y  of  Britain.  — Effects  of  the  Enterprise  in  America.  —  Rebellion  in  Behalf 
ot  the  Pretender  in  Britain.  —  Armament  despatched  from  France  against  the  British  Colo- 
mes  —  discomfited.  ^ 

Since  the  departure  of  Burnet  from  New  York,  the  government  of  this 
province  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  injurious  to  tlie  colonists  and 
discreditable  to  the  parent  state.  The  feeble  and  negligent  sway  of  Mont- 
gomery was  terminated  by  his  death,  in  1731,  Yet  no  improvement  of  pub- 
lic policy  was  perceptible  during  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  government 
was  exercised  by  the  senior  member  of  the  council,  Rip  Van  Dam,  a  sub- 
stantial burgher  of  New  York,  and  a  well-meaning,  but  sluggish  and  heavy- 
mmded  man.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1732,  there  arrived  from  England, 
as  the  successor  of  Montgomery,  Colonel  William  Cosby,  an  officer  of  some 
talent  and  activity,  but,  unfortunately,  more  remarkable  for  arbitrary  princi- 
ples, a  haughty  and  imperious  demeanour,  a  violent  temper,  and  sordid  dis- 
position. Having  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  tfie  counsellor, 
Van  Dam,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  repayment  by  instituting  an  unjust  and 
absurd  suit  against  him  for  recovery  of  all  the  official  fees  and  perquisites 
he  had  received  during  hib  temporary  administration  of  the  government. 
[1734.]  Cosby  insisted  that  the  judges  of  the  common  law  tribunal  of 
New  York  should  determine  this  process,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury;  and  when  Lewis  Morris,  the  chief  justice,  declared  that  this  was 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  court,  he  displaced  him  from  his  office, 
and  bestowed  it  on  James  De  Lancey,  who  professed  more  subservience 
to  the  governor's  will.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  mere  authority 
of  Cosby,  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  which,  by  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions, was  requisite  to  the  validity  of  judicial  commissions.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  assembly,  Cosby  conducted  himself  with  the  most  lofty 
and  offensive  arrogance,  and  soon  kindled  an  active  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
opposition  among  all  classes  of  people  in  the  province,  except  his  own 
immediate  dependents.  To  the  discontents  thus  occasioned  by  domestic 
provocation  were  added  a  strong  apprehension  of  external  hostility,  from 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  French  over  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  some  precautions,  suggested  by  this  danger,  were  adopted 
by  the  New  York  assembly.  Upwards  of  eleven  thousand  pounds  was  ap- 
propriated for  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  New  York  and  Albany,  and 
purcnasing  presents  for  the  Six  Nations.     But  more  wisdom,  vigor,  and 
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public  spirit,  tlian  directed  the  provincial  councils,  were  wanting  to  pro- 
vide measures  adequate  to  counteract  the  encrbaching  policy  pursued  by 
the  French. 

Governor  Cosby  continuing  to  supply  additional  cause  of  complaint  by 
the  insolence  of  his  manners  and  the  iniquity  of  his  policy,  the  instrumental- 
ity of  tlie  press  was  employed  by  his  opponents  to  inflame  and  propagate 
the  resentment  and  jealousy  which  his  conduct  was  fitted  to  inspire.  Lewis 
Morris  and  Rip  Van  Dam  having  severally  published  appeals  to  their  coun- 
trymen against  his  treatment  of  them,  the  success  of  this  proceeding  in 
animating  the  public  indignation  suggested  to  Zenger,  a  printer,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  newspaper,  which  he  entitled  The  JVeto  York  Weekly  Journal., 
and  which  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  its 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Cosby,  provoked  by  an  article 
in  tliis  journal,  which  contained  a  severe  philippic  on  his  administration,  and 
openly  declared  that  public  liberty  was  endangered  by  his  arbitrary  principles 
and  deportment,  prevailed  with  a  majority  of  the  council  to  request  the 
concurrence  of  the  assembly  in  a  mandate  that  the  offensive  publication 
should  be  burned  in  the  market-place  by  the  hands  of  the  city  hangman. 
The  assembly  having  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  governor 
and  council  of  diemselves  issued  a  mandate  for  burning  the  paper,  which 
Ujey  required  the  executioner  to  perform,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
New  York  personally  to  superintend.  These  magistrates  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  absurd  pageant  devised  for  the  gratification  of  tj'rannical  spleen  ; 
and  as  even  the  executioner  refused  his  presence  or  aid  at  the  ceremony, 
it  was  performed  by  a  negro  slave  of  the  sheriff  amidst  universal  contempt 
and  derision.  Incensed,  rather  than  instructed,  by  this  demonstration  of 
public  feeling,  Cosby  and  his  council,  assembling  on  the  following  Sunday, 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  and  imprisonment  of  Zenger.  This 
proceeding  was  resented  alike  by  the  friends  of  liberty  and  religion,  as  at 
once  an  arbiti^ry  stretch  of  power,  and  a  wanton  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  tlie  day.  Finding  it  impossible  either  to  subdue  Zenger 's  spirit  or  to 
detain  him  in  perpetual  captivity,  the  governor  determined  to  bring  him 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  libel ;  and  the  grand  jury  refusing  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  this  charge,  he  directed  Bradley,  the  attorney-general,  to  exhibit  it 
in  the  shape  of  an  ex  officio  information.  Chambers  and  Smith,  two  lawyers 
of  New  York,  who  were  retained  by  Zenger,  had  the  courage  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  commissions  of  the  judges,  De  Lancey  and  Philipse, 
which  were  granted  by  the  governor  without  the  a]iprobation  of  the  council. 
The  judges  overruled  this  plea  ;  and,  resenting  it  as  a  contempt  of  their 
dignity,  punished  its  authors  by  a  sentence  which  excluded  them  from 
farther  exercise  of  their  professional  fimctions. 

In  this  extremity,  Zenger  besought  the  aid  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyer  in  America,  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  for  many 
years  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  both  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  senate  gained  a  high  renown  for  sound  learning,  eloquence,  integrity, 
and  public  spirit.  Thougli  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities,  Hamilton  chcerfullv  obeved  the  summons  to  make  a  last  exertion 
of  his  talents  in  behalf  of  American  liberty  ;  and,  repairing  to  New  York, 
undertook  gratuitously  the  defence  of  Zenger,  who,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  eight  months,  was  at  length  brought  to  trial  before  the  judges,  De  Lancey 
and  riiiiipse,  and  a  jury,  which,  in  spile  of  the  governoi  's  artifices,  was  «e- 
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lected  with  tolerable  impartiality.     The  court  and  all  its  avenues   were 
thronged  with  spectators,  who,  with  generous  interest  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion,  awaited  the  issue  of  this  notable    struggle    between  their  arbitrary 
ruler  and  their  jjcrsecuted  fellow-citizen.     The  attorney-general  was  pre- 
paring to  adduce  witnesses  to  show  that  Zenger  was  the  publisher  of  the 
paper  for  which  he  was  called  in  question,  when  Hamilton  at  once  admitted 
this  fact  on  the  part  of  his  client,  and  challenged  the  prosecutor  to  substan- 
tiate his  charge  of  libel  by  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  statements  to  which 
this  epithet  was  applied.     This  the  attorney-general  having  declined  to  do, 
Hamilton  proposed  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  statements  and  strict- 
ures published  by  Zenger  were  true  and  well  founded.    But  the  court  refused 
to  entertain  any  such  inquiry  ;  pronouncing,  in  conformity  with  the  maxims 
of  many  English  judges,  that,  in  cases  of  libel,  it  was  perfectly  immaterial 
whedier  the  offensive  publication  contained  truth  or  falseliood,  and  that  truth 
was  a  libel  when  it  tended  to  the  discredit  of  the  members  or  institutions 
of  government.     This  doctrine  was  disputed  by  Hamilton,  who  observed 
that  the  attorney-general  had  stated  in  his  information  that  Zenger  was  the 
author  of  "a  certain /a^se,  malicious,  seditious,  and  scandalous  libel  "  ;  and 
requested  of  him  that  he  would  either  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  false, 
or  admit  that  it  had  been  erroneously  introduced  into  the  information,  and 
suffer  the  record  to  be  altered  so  far  as  to  express  that  Zenger  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  a  certain  true,   malicious,  and   seditious    libel."     He  cited   an 
English  case  in  which  Chief-Justice  Holt  required  a  person  accused  of  libel 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements,  if  he  could.     But  the  attorney-general 
supported  his  arguments  by  precedents  of  a  different  complexion,  derived 
frojn  the  practice  of  the  fomous  Star-chamber  tribunal ;  and  the  court  reiter- 
ated the  maxim,  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  could  never  be  pleaded  as  a  defence 
for  the  publication  of  it.     Hamilton  then  addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  at 
once  elegant,  forcible,  and  ingenious  ;  and,  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  of 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  universal  sense  and  reason,  unparalleled  till  many 
years  after  in  the  forensic  eloquence  of  England,  contended  for  the  invio'- 
lablo  right  of  freemen  to  publish  to  their  fellow-citizens  every   truth  that 
concerned  the  general  weal,  and  every  grievance  by  which  their- common 
birthright  of  liberty  was  impaired  or  invaded. 

It  was  doubtless  true,  he  remarked,  that  the  American  governors  were 
liable  to  be  sued  in  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  in  England  for  any 
wrongs  that  they  migtit  commit  in  the  colonies  ;  but  the  expense  of  the 
remedy  rendered  it  generally,  if  not  universally,  inapplicable  ;  and  the  public 
security  against  the  designs  of  an  evil  governor  was  best  promoted  by  the 
vigilance  awakened  by  an  open  promulgation  of  the  particular  instances  of 
his  conduct  from  which  such  designs  might  be  fairly  inferred.  Tt  was  im- 
possible, he  protested,  that  a  jury  of  free  and  honest  men  would,  by  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  affirm  that  charge  of  falseliood  which  was  recorded  in  the  in- 
formation, but  which  the  prosecutor  would  neither  imdertake  to  prove  nor 
suffer  the  accused  to  disprove.  In  the  hope  of  defeating  the  force  of  this 
argument,  the  chief  justice  recommended  to  the  jury  that  they  should  return 
a  special  verdict,  which  would  exonerate  them  from  a  disagreeable  respon- 
sibility, and  leave  the  question  of  libel  to  the  court,  to  whom,  he  assured 
them.  It  properly  belonged  ;  yet,  withal,  he  declared  that  the  publication, 
as  tendmg  to  beget  an  ill  opinion  of  the  government,  was  undoubtedly  a  li- 
bel. But  Hamilton  had  cautioned  the  jury  not  to  compromise  their  duty 
VOL.    II.  19  ,  M 
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by  giving  a  special  verdict ;  and,  after  a  very  brief  deliberation,  they  re- 
turned a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  which  was  instantly  affirmed  and  re- 
warded by  the  approving  and  triumphant  acclamations  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Hamilton's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  published  and  circulated  through 
all  the  American  provinces  ;  and  the  corporation  of  New  York  expressed 
their  esteem  for  his  character  and  the  grateful  sense  they  entertained  of  his 
services,  by  presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  on 
which  the  most  flattering  inscriptions  weie  engraven. 

The  issue  of  Zenger's  trial  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  partisans  of  royal 
prerogative  in  England  and  America,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  dan- 
gerous triumph  of  popular  reason  and  will  over  the  authority  of  judicial  can- 
ons and  forensic  pedantry.  •  Cosby 's  insolence  sustained  no  abatement  from 
his  defeat ;  but  his  administration  was  abruptly  terminated  by  his  death  in 
the  following  year.  [173G.]  The  government  of  the  province  was  now  con- 
fided to  George  Clarke,  whose  character  was  little,  if  at  all,  more  respecta- 
ble than  that  of  his  predecessor,*^  and  whose  administration  was  chiefly  signal- 
ized by  a  scheme  of  which  the  projection  would  have  entitled  him  to  con- 
siderable praise,  if  its  miscarriage  had  not  reflected  disgrace  on  his  good  faith 
and  integrity.  Sensible  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
provincial  government,  in  sufiering  the  French  to  build  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  he  deduced  a  project  for  repairing  this  negligence  from  the  recent 
example  of  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  and  conceived  the  hope  of  engaging  a 
body  of  Scottish  Highlanders  to  emigrate  to  the  province  and  establish  a 
settlement  in  the  frontier  territory  adjacent  to  Lake  George.  A  proclama- 
tion, containing  the  most  liberal  and  inviting  offers  to  Highlanders  willing  to 
undertake  the  occupation  and  cijlture  of  this  district,  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  and  transmitted  to  Scotland.  This  overture  attracted 
the  attention  of  Captain  Lachlan  Campbell,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  brave, 
honorable,  enterprising,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  island 
of  Isla  ;  who  forthwith  repaired  to  New  York,  and  inspected  the  territory 
which  was  tendered  to  emigrants  from  his  native  country.  [1737.]  His 
journey  proved  no  less  ^satisfactory  to  himself  than  to  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians, who  were  greatly  captivated  by  his  Highland  garb,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  transplant  his  tribe  to  their  vicinity.  Governor  Clarke  gave 
him  assurance  of  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  free  from  all 
charges  except  the  expense  of  survey  and  the  king's  quitrent.  Confiding  in 
tliis  assurance,  Campbell  relumed  to  Scotland,  sold  his  paternal  estate,  and 
shortly  after  transported,  at  his  own  expense,  to  New  York,  eighty-three 
Highland  families,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  adults  and  a 
great  number  of  children.  But  his  hopes  were  miserably  disappointed.  The 
contract  on  which  ho  thus  staked  his  fortune,  and  which  the  public  faith 
was  pledged  to  fulfil,  was  violated  with  the  most  scandalous  disregard  of 
honor,  justice,  and  good  policy.     When  he  applied  for  the  stipulated  grant 

'  Some  reinark.s  on  Zt-ngcr's  trial  wore  publislu-d  hy  a  le ariiod  Tory  lawyer  in  Arnerinn, 
who  pronounced  Hamilton's  spoerh  u  piece  of  lecnl  qiiiickery,  and  the  Star-chamber  tribunal 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  institutions  that  ever  existed  in  England.  This  produc- 
tion is  reprinted  in  Howell's  Slate  Trials. 

*  "  It  unfortunately  happened  for  our  American  provinces,  at  the  time  we  now  treat  of, 
that  n  government  io  any  of  our  colonies  in  those  parts  was  scarcely  lookcul  upon  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  hospital  where  the  fiivorites  of  the  ministry  might  lie  till  tboy  had 
recovered  their  broken  fortunes ;  and  oftentimes  they  served  as  nsivlums  from  their  creditors." 
Wynne.  Pope  Barcastically  remarks  the  policy  in  conformity  witn  which  a  courtier, 
"  VV  ho,  having  lusl  his  credit,  pawned  ins  riiUl, 
Is  iherefhrc  fit  to  have  a  government." 
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of  land,  he  was  required  to  admit  certain  friends  or  dependents  of  the 
governor  to  share  in  the  profits  which  he  might  derive  from  it ;  dnd  indig- 
nantly spurnmg  this  rapacious  and  dishonorable  condition,  he  found  all  his 
eflbrts  to  procure  the  completion  of  the  grant  ineffectual.  Neither  from  the 
provincial  assembly,  nor  from  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  was  he  able  to 
obtain  redress  ;  and,  after  a  tedious  solicitation,  he  found  it  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  to  his  family  a  remnant  of  his  shattered  fortune,  to 
abaiKlon  the  care  of  his  followers,  and  cultivate  a  small  farm  which  he  pur- 
chased in  the  province.  Clarke  was  permitted  to  retain  the  government  of 
New  York  till  the  year  1741,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Clinton 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. * 

None  of  the  colonies  had  of  late  years  enjoyed  more  contentmant    re- 
pose, and  prosperity,  than  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 
—■whose  history,  exhibiting  nothing  more  prominent  than  the  progress  of 
industry  and  population,  presents  a  picture  neither  varnished  by  glory  nor 
sullied  by  "iisery  or  crime.   [1738.]     No  palaces  arose  there  to  illustrate 
the  fine  cjnceptions  of  architectural  taste  and  genius,  or  to  proclaim  the 
depression  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  subservience  to  the  exaltation  of 
a  small  portion  or  class  of  its  members  ;  no  wars  afforded  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  heroic  valor,  or  sanctioned  the   indulgence  of  hatred  and  f(?- 
rocity  ;  and  no  political  dissensions  invited  the  display  of  public  spirit   or 
generated  party  rage  and  factious  intrigue.     But  if  these  scenes  are  barren 
of  events  that  agitate  the  passions,  and  disclose  no  partial  accumulations 
of  grandeur  that  strike  the  senses,  they  are  yet  adorned  with  features  that 
gratify  the  survey  of  every  mind  seasoned  with  humanity  and  benevolence. 
1  here  was  a  general  diffusion  of  those  circumstances  which  are  most  favor- 
able to  the  worth  and  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  mankind.     Instead  of  that 
entertainmg,  though  fallacious,  chase  of  pleasure,  so  eagerly  pursued  in  so- 
cieties where  leisure  and  affluence  abound,  and  of  which  the  most  notable 
success  is  to  enable  human  beings  to  pass  their  lives  in  idleness  without 
wearying,  — there  was  a  composed  possession  of  substantial  felicity  derived 
from  the  liberal  reward  of  moderate  labor,  and  the  grateful  vicissitude  of 
useful  action  and  well  earned  rest.     The  land  was  generally  distributed 
among  a  great  number  of  proprietors,  in  portions  of  such  extent  and  value 
as  adurded  a  mediocrity  of  condition   fitted  to  produce  strong  bodies  and 
sound  minds.     If  few  persons  had  leisure  or  opportunity  to  attain  scientific 
or  literary  distinction,  and  few  lasting  monuments  of  genius  arose,  —  there 
was  a  general  prevalence  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  sufficient  to 
expand  and  elevate  thought,  to  invigorate  the  understanding,  to  enlarge  hap- 
piness, and  fortify  virtue.     The  earth  was  subdued  and  replenished  with  a 
hardy  and  happy  race  of  men,  securely  and  thankfully  reaping  the  bounty 
of  1  lovidence  m  the  fruits  of  honest   industry,  animated  by  recollections 
ot  their  national  and  natural  origin,  and  accustomed  by  their  popular  insti- 
tutions to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  to    connect  social    prosperity  with 
lreo(lom,  and  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  the  instrumentality  of  those 
political  organs  by  which  alone  the  collective  strength  of  a  numerous  people 
^fl  ^^[^^l^^^^y  combined  or  safely  and  steadily  exerted.     The  facility  of 

irJl  l^^li^^JiTof  W  ?'■??•    f  ■^"'i"'r""well-s  SluU  TnahrVro^^l     Wynne.     The  histor- 
inmninnvhil  !;•"'''''  "'"'^ '"  ""  <'""""<-nce.ncnt  of  Cosby 's  administration.     A  con 

hi«  H.'.nVl."  "lilZZ?,.   ^.     "  l"',"""  T''  '""*■'■  ""^'''  "  i-'""J'"«il'»"  to  he  made  public  till  after 
olherwise.    ""°'*°'"''  Thucyd.des,  Xenoj.hon,   Pulybius,  and  other  great  writers,  thought 
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attaining  a  plentiful  estate,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  manners  and  equality 
of  condition,  excluded  selfish  rivalship  and  envy  ;  and,  rendering  celibacy 
rare,  and  marriage  universally  and  remarkably  prolific,  operated  with  strong 
tendency  to  promote  the  worlh  of  character  and  the  felicity  of  life.  Senti- 
ments of  patriotism  and  independence  were  ardently  cherished  and  widely 
diffused  in  a  country  where  every  man  had  a  siake  in  the  soil  and  the  polit- 
ical institutions  which  united  his  proudest  remembrance  with  his  fondest" 
hopes,!  \yhich  represented  his  own  or  his  parents'  fortitude  and  success  in 
surmounting  difficulty,  planting  liberty,  and  subduing  the  earth,  and  assured 
a  comfortable  livelihood  and  honorable  condition  to  his  posterity.  J>ery 
citizen  was  interested  in  the  defence  of  a  particular  part  of  his  country,  and 
of  a  part  which  possessed  the  highest  and  noblest  value  in  his  estimation  ; 
and  every  one  possessing  himself  a  share  of  political  right  and  power  was 
interested,  by  regard  to  the  security  of  his  own  portion,  in  resisting  all 
invasion  of  the  shares  of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  the  condition  of  these  prov- 
inces offered  little  scope  for  romantic  fancy  or  antiquarian  retrospect,  it 
j)resented  to  the  mind  a  more  generous  gratification  in  the  prospect  of  a 
wide  and  enlarging  expanse  of  human  happiness,  liberty,  and  virtue.^  Some 
ecclesiastical  controversies  arose  during  this  period  in  Connectitul  ;  but 
they  were  conducted  without  rancor,  and  their  most  notable  effect  was  to 
stioiulate  religious  inquiry,  and  to  multiply  settlements  and  townships  by 
dividing  congregations  which  had  been  previously  united. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1739  ex- 
tended to  tlie  American  possessions  of  these  nations.  But  it  was  in  the 
southern  British  colonies  that  its  chief  influence  was  exerted ;  and  in  tracing 
the  early  history  of  Georgia,  we  have  already  remarked  tiie  share  of  loss 
and  suffering  that  the  operations  of  this  war  entailed  upon  the  other  prov- 
inces. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  New  England  was  not  confined  to  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island..  But  in  Massachusetts  much  embarrass- 
ment and  injustice  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  and  the  depreciation  of  its 
paper  currency  ;  and  between  this  province  and  New  Hampshire  there  had 
prevailed  for  several  years  a  territorial  dispute,  to  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  in  its  progress  excited  much  bitter  and 

'  "  The  synipntliv  existing  uiiiont;  lullow-eitiyx-tis,  fhnii  the  hal>it  of  living  for  ea^Rh  oTl7eTimd 
hy  each  other,  —  of  connecting  every  thing  willi  t)io  good  of  ull, —  produced  in  repiihlica  vir- 
tues which  despotic  states  cannot  even  imagine."    Sisniondi's7/js/(»i-i/  of  (he  Italian  Uepublks. 

*  "A  succession  of  New  llngland  villages,  composed  of  neat  hniises,  snrroimding  neat 
Bchool-houso8  and  churches,  adorned  with  gardens,  meadows,  and  orchi,-ds,  and  exhihiting  tlie 
universally  e.nsv  circumstanees  of  the  inhabitants,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  delighlful 
jirospects  which  this  world  can  afford.  A  lorest  changed',  within  a  short  period,  ii^to  fruitful 
fields,  covered  with  housi;s,  schools,  and  churches,  atu.  filled  with  inlialiitants,  possessing  not 
only  the  nect!ssaries  and  comforts,  hut  also  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  devoted  to  the  wor- 
shiji  of  Jehovah,  when  B(?en  only  in  prophetic  vision,  enraptured  even  the  mind  of  Isaiah  ; 
and,  when  realized,  can  hardly  f'iiil  to  delight  that  of  a  spectator.  At  least,  it  may  compen- 
sate the  want  of  ancient  castles,  ruined  abheys,  and  fine  pictures."  Dwight's  Travels.  "  liiero 
\*  something  to  me  in  the  sight  of  this  indepcnd(!nce,  and  the  enjoyments  by  which  it  is 
.•iceonipanied,  more  interesting,  more  congenial  to  the  relish  of  nature,  than  in  all  the  melan- 
clioly  grandeur  of  the  decayed  castles  and  mouldering  abbeys  with  which  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope are  so  jdentifully  stoclied."     Idem. 

Godwin,  in  his  Essay  on  •Se.piiJrhrfs,  maintains  that  America,  destitute  of  ancient  monu- 
nieiits  of  art,  must  ho  a  very  uninteresting  country.  An  opposite  impression  has  prevailed 
with  another  great  modern  genius  ;  and  the  seiitim'ent  of  Dwight,  who  never  behehl  Europe, 
js  thus  n-echocd  by  a  writer  who  never  beheld  America :  —  "  I  feel  that  in  America  I  should 
love  modern  cities  and  modern  institutions.     Nature  and  liberty  there  so  fully  engage  the 

uintfnU  of  the  past."     Madame  do  Stael,  De  UMltvmgnt. 
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passionate  feeling,  and  induced  a  wide  departure  from  equity  and  moderation 
on  both  sides.  The  details  of  this  controversy,  now  no  longer  interesting, 
have  been  preserved  by  the  historians,  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  of  these  writers,  respectively,  bestows  the  severest 
blame  on  the  province  of  which  he  is  the  historian.  Massachusetts  pre- 
tended right  to  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  her  charter  strictly  warranted, 
or  at  least  there  was  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  that  part  of  the  territory 
embraced  by  her  actual  jurisdiction  was  more  properly  included  in  the 
original  titles  of  New  Hampshire  ;  but  her  pretensions  were  sanctioned  by 
an  order  of  King  Charles  the  Second  and  his  privy  council,  in  the  year 
1677,  which  for  more  than  fifty  years  obtained  undisputed  acquiescence 
and  in  conformity  with  which  many  townships  and  settlements  were  estab' 
lished  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  particular  district  which  New 
Hampshire  now  endeavoured  to  reclaim. 

Confident  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  resenting  the  claim  of  New 
Hampshire  as  the  ungrateful  and  presumptuous  aggression  of  a  feeble  neigh- 
bour whom  she  had  repeatedly  befriended,  Massachubetts  adhered  pertina- 
ciously to  the  farthest  extent  of  her  pretensions,  and  rejected  all  compromise 
with  a  haughtiness  which  the  issue  of  the  controversy  gave  her  cause  to  re- 
pent ;  while  New  Hampshire,  irritated  by  what  she  deemed  the  contume- 
lious treatment  of  her  powerful  neighbour,  and  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of 
augmenting  her  resources  and  enabling  herself  to  support  a  separate  execu- 
tive government,  pursued  her  claims   with  an  eagerness   in  which  honor 
and  integrity  were  sacrificed  to  success.     After  various  discussions  in  Eng- 
land and  surveys  in  America,  the  controversy  was  at  length  matured  for 
the  decision  of  the  British  privy  council.     To  this  tribunal  the  agent  for 
New  Hampshire  presented  a  memorial,  in  which  he  not  only  fortified  the 
plea  of  his   constituents  by  the  most  ingenious  fiction  and  the  most  enter- 
prising hypothesis,  but  aided  it  more  effectually  by  allying  the  cause  of  New 
Hampshire  with  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  the  British  court  was 
known  to  entertain  against  Massachusetts.     The   basest   aspersions  were 
thrown  on  the  ambitious  and 'disloyal  designs  of  "</te  vast,  opulent,  over- 
grown province  of  Massachusetts '' ',  while  it  was   represented  that  " //le 
poor,  little,  loyal,  distressed  province  of  J^eio  Hampshire,''  together  with  the 
king's  own  property  and  possessions,  was  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
boundless  rapacity  of  a  people  whose  insolence  was  nourished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  charter.  [1740.]     This  pleading,  reinforced  by  private  solicitation 
and  intrigue,  proved  successful,  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
SSew  Hampshire,  who  gained,  from  the  adjudication  of  the  privy  council 
not  only  all  the  territory  that  they  had  ever  ventured  to  claim,  but  an  addi- 
tional tract  of  country  of  about  fourteen  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards  of  fifty 
in  length.    Great  was  the  rage  and  mortification  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts,  when  they  were  apprized  of  this  decision  ;  but  all"  their  efTorts  to  ob- 
tain a  modification  of  it  proved  unavailing.     They  sustained  a  similar  dis- 
appointment shortly  after,  from  the  issue  of  a  territorial  controversy  with 
Khode  Island,  which  a  compromise,  ineffectually  recommended  by  all  the 
wise  and  moderate  politicians  of  Massachusetts,  might   have  happily  pre- 
vented.     1  he  claim  of  Rhode  Island  to  an  insignificant  territory,  to  which 
the  legal  pretensions  of  both  States  were  equally  plausible,  being  obstinate 
ly  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  nssemhly,  the  adju-tment 
the  respective  boundaries  was  referred  to  the  British  government,  whose 
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sentence  again  divested  Massachusetts  of  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory 
than  what  gave  rise  to  the  dispute  or  was  claimed  hy  the  other  comi)elitor. 

In  the  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Ciovernor 
Relcher  had  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  He  was  governor  of  both  provinces  ; 
and  endeavouring  to  act  with  the  impartiality  which  he  professed,  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  more  violent  partisans  of  cither 
cause.  In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  his  enemies  was  increased  by  \m 
steady  resistance  to  the  various  projects  which  were  suggested  from  time  to 
time  for  a  fallacious  mitigation  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  slate 
of  the  currency.  If  not  his  own  virtue,  at  least  the  profligacy  of  his  op- 
ponents, may  be  inferred  from  the  infamous  means  which  were  employed  to 
subvert  his  authorily.  In  the  year  1738,  an  attempt  was  made  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  by  reviving  the  calumnious  charge  which  Dunbar  once 
preferred  against  him,  of  having  encouraged  the  rioters  who  obstructed  the 
execution  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  preservation  of  pine-trees.  A  letter, 
professing  to  be  written  by  five  of  the  principal  rioters,  and  avowing  that 
their  lawless  proceedings  had  been  secretly  instigated  by  Belcher,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  commanded  an  English  fleet  stationed 
in  the  American  seas,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  privately  convey  this 
important  information  to  the  English  ministry.  But  Wager,  too  honorable 
to  abet  a  clandestine  accusation,  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Belchei-,  who 
foimd  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Yet  the  detection  of 
this  villany  was  insufficient  to  deter  his  enemies  from  a  repetition  of  it,  or 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  their  insidious  slander  and  intrigue 
within  two  years  after.  Anonymous  letters  were  despatched  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  to  the  leading  Dissenters  in  Britain,  profess- 
ing to  be  the  compositions  of  ministers  of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  America,  who  were  deterred  from  signing  their  names  by  appre- 
hensions of  Belcher's  vengeance,  and  accusing  him  of  conspiring,  with  the 
]']piscopal  clergy,  the  subversion  of  the  Dissenting  interest  in  New  England. 
Belcher  had  received  a  strict  command  from  the  king  to  disallow  the  farther 
issue  of  provincial  bills  of  credit  for  a  term -beyond  the  currency  of  those 
which  had  already  been  put  in  circulation,  of  which  none  extended  beyond 
the  year  1741. 

As  this  period  approached,  a  project  was  devised  by  a  party  of  the  money- 
jobbers  and  speculators  in  Massachusetts  for  evading  the  royal  injunction, 
and  maintaining  a  supply  of  paper  money,  by  the  establishment  of  a  private 
land  bank  on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Belcher,  which  were  seconded  by  all  the  wiser  and  more  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  this  pernicious  device  was  carried  into  effect  in  the 
year  1739.  The  country  was  presently  deluged  with  the  notes  of  this  bank, 
for  the  circulation  of  which  the  most  skilful  and  adventurous  expedients  of 
commercial  artifice  were  adojjted  ;  and  so  much  mischief  seemed  likely  to 
ensue,  that  the  interposition  of  the  British  government  was  urgently  solicited 
by  some  persons  of  consideration  in  Massachusetts,  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  the  present  year  for  suppressing  the  bank  and  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  similar  establishments.  [1740.]  Some  of  the  partisans 
of  the  bank,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Belcher  by  their  sup- 
port of  it,  now  joined  the  ranks  and  aided  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
and.  with  '.mexamnled  audacity  of  baseness  and  falsehood,  accused  him  to 
the  British  government  of  haviiig  privately  encouraged  the  banking  schemes. 
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The  diligence  of  their  machinations  was  quickened  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  period  when  all  the  current  provincial  hills  of  credit  were  to  be  with- 
drawn Irom  circulation, — a  measure  which  was  regarded  with  general  alarm, 
and  which  it  was  well  known  that  Belcher  was  prepared  to  conduct  with  the 
most  uncompromising  strictness. 

While  the  charges  by  which  he  was  traduced  were  supported  even  by  per- 
jury, their  efficacy  was  farther  aided  in  some  degree  by  his  own  rash  reliance 
on  the  justice  and  discernment  of  the  British  court.  Resting  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  integrity,  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  approve  his 
integrity  to  the  judgment  of  those  on  whom  his  fortune  depended.  His 
conduct  in  office,  ever  since  the  discussion  with  regard  to  a  fixed  salary, 
was  upright  and  disinterested  in  the  highest  degree.  To  his  official  duties 
he  sacrificed  a  lucrative  participation  in  commerce  ;  he  studied  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire  in  America  ;  and  in  New  Eng- 
land he  zealously  labored  to  reconcile  a  faithful  service  to  the  crown  with 
an  earnest  and  liberal  regard  to  the  freedom,  happiness,  &  id  real  advantage 
of  the  people.  Confiding  in  his  merit,  he  despised  the  inaHce  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  know,  that,  while  such  men  beset  the  court, 
I  can  expect  no  favor  ;  but  if  the  devil  were  there,  I  should  expect  justice 
under  the  British  constitution,  corroborated  by  the  Hanover  succession." 
The  British  ministers  and  the  leading  Dissenters  in  England  were  divided 
in  opinion  ;  some  lending  credit  to  the  charges  against  Belcher,  and  others 
supporting  him  with  unshaken  confidence  and  approbation.  At  length  in- 
trigue prevailed  ;  and  Belcher  was  sacrificed,  as  Spotliswoode  had  previ- 
ously been  in  Virginia,  and  Burnet  at  New  York.  It  happened  that  Lord 
Euston,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  a  t  andidute  for  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Coventry  in  parliament.  A  rival  candidate  seeming 
likely  to  prevail,  Maltby,  a  zealous  Dissenter,  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence with  the  electors  of  Coventry,  and  rashly  cr<;dited  the  assertion  of 
Belcher's  enemies,  that  he  was  consi)iring  to  introduce  a  legal  establishment 
of  Episcopacy  into  New  England,  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Crafton  to  secure 
Lord  Euston's  election,  on  condition  tliat  Belcher  should  be  dismissed  from 
his  situation.  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  Belcher  was  immediately  recalled  ; 
and  the  government  of  Massachusetts  was  conferred  on  William  Shirley,  an 
English  lawyer  of  respectable  chajacter  and  popular  manners,  whose  ca- 
pacity and  temper  evinced  a  rare  concurrence  of  active  and  enterprising 
genius  with  good  sense,  address,  and  discretion.  He  possessed  some  inter- 
est at  court,  but  had  emigrated  to  Boston  about  eight  years  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  his  fortune  and  the  largeness  of  his  family. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the  gratifica- 
tion they  so  earnestly  coveted,  in  the  appointment  of  a  separate  governor 
for  themselves  ;  this  office  being  now  bestowed  on  Benning  Wentworth, 
a  popular  inhabitant  of  the  province,  and  the  son  of  one  of  its  former  lieu- 
tenant-governors. [1741.]  These  changes  proved  highly  grateful  to  both 
provinces.  Wentworth 's  elevation  was  hailed  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  "the 
deliverance  of  New  Hampshire  from  contempt  and  dependence."'  And 
Shirley,  finding  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  taxing  themselves  to  pay  off  the  bills  of  credit, 

'  Yet,  so  fickle  and  impatient  are  mankind,  that,  only  a  few  years  after,  the  people  of  Now 
Hampshire,  being  dissatisfied  with  certain  measures  which  the  governor  pursued  in  conformity 
witn  nis  iiijirtujiiuiis  liom  iho  rrowii,  and  liaving  vainly  petitioned  lor  his  removal  from  oifice, 
"would  gladly  have  dissolved  the  government,  and  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  had  it  been  in  their  power."     Belknap. 
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ventured  to  gratify  them  by  departing  from  his  instructions,  and  permitting 
a  reissue  of  those  bills,  acconipaniud  widi  certain  precautionary  measures  for 
preventing  the  fluctuation  whiclj  their  vakio  was  apt  to  incur,  —  an  antidote 
which  proved  very  shghtly.  if  at  all,  eflicucious.     Whether  as  a  politic  de- 
vice to  procure  this  concession,  or  simply  from  a  sense  of  right,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts assembly  h:ul  previously  voteu,  that,  so  long  as  Shirley  retained 
his  oflice,  his  salary  should  never  fall  short  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.    His  administration  proved  remarkably  free  from  domestic  con- 
troversy and  the  collision  of  political  narlies,  — an  advantage  due  j)artly  to 
his  own  prudence  and  moderation,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  deference 
he  paid  to  the  counsels  of  Colonel  John  Stoddard,  a  man  highly  distin- 
guislied  by  the  depth  of  his  genius,  the  weight  and  force  of  his  character, 
and  the  veneration  which  he  inspired  in  all"  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Belcher,  meariwhile,  who  was  so  unjustly  displaced,  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  exhibited  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  honor  and  probity, 
and  of  the  base  intrigues  to  which   he   had   been  sacrificed.     But  though 
his  character  was  eflectually  vindicated,  it  was  juilged  impracticable  or  iiiex- 
pedient  to  restore  him  to  office  in  New  Kngland.     The  ministers,  however, 
promised,  as  some  compensation  for  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  experi- 
enced, to  confer  on  him  another  royal  government  in  America  ;  and,  in  the 
jr-ear  1747,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  presided 
lor  ten  years,  and  closed,  with  his  life,  a  respected  and  liai)py  administra- 
tion.    Both  as  an  individual  and  a  magistrate,  he  was  ever  distinguished  by 
his  ardent  piety,  and  his  generous  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue.* 

Amidst  the  scene  of  controversy  and  intrigue  by  which  ^^assachusetts 
was  so  much  disturbed  and  dishonored,  a  great  deal  of  happiness  was  en- 
joyed m  this  province,  and  a  grert  deal  of  useful  talent  and  of  admirable 
piety  and  virtue  exerted.  Many  excellent  person^,  representing  the  oldest 
and  most  considerable  Puritan  families,  labored  with  pious  and  patriotic 
ardor  to  promote  the  worth  and  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  both 
honorably  illustrated  and  successfully  propagated  by  their  example  the  vir- 
tues that  characterized  the  lathers  of  New  Kngland.  The  most  distinguished 
of  those  individuals  was  John  Stoddard,  whom  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  name,  and  who,  preeminent  alike  in  wisdom,  probity,  and  public 
spirit,  received  from  the  universal  attribution  of  his  contemporaries  the  title 
of  a  great  and  good  man.^  Among  other  fruits  which  manifesled  that  the 
pristme  qualities  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  pre- 
served from  decay,  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  impart  civil  improvement 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  Indians  deserve  a  lasting  and  honorable  com- 
memoration. In  the  year  1737,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted 
to  a  troop  of  the  Housatonic  Indians  a  settlement  in  the  western  part  of 
thq  province,  which  obtiiined  the  name  of  Stockbridge,  and  subsequently 
derived  a  considerable  accession  of  Indian  residents  from  the  resort  of 
converts  to  Christianity  gained  from  a  great  variety  of  tribes  by  the  labors 
of  the  provincial  missionaries.  At  this  settlement,  the  most  assiduous  en- 
deavours were  made  by  benevolent  individuals,  aided  by  the  public  funds 
of  the  provincial  communiiy,  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  useful  knowledge, 
^  '^educate  them  in  habits  of  virtue  and  civility.     « 
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The  chnritablo  ciiterpriso  wns  crowned  with  encouraging  success  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  its  happy  eli'ects  upon  ii  numerous  and  increasing  Indian  society 
at  fcjtori<bridge,  contributed  to  p-'vive  dio  ardor  of  missionary  zeal  through- 
out New  Knglaixl,  and  to  awaken  the  same  spirit  in  other  provincial  com- 
munities whicli  had  hitherto  been  strangers  to  it.  Now  was  seen,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  had  been  anticipated  by  nianj'  sanguine  and  philanthro|)ic 
promoters  ol'  American  colonization,  another  mstnnco  of  union  and  inter- 
course mutually  happy  and  beneLcial  to  the  civilized  and  savage  men  who 
jointly  occupied  the  territory  of  the  New  World,  —  an  intercourse  in  which 
charily  manifestly  proved  itself  doubly  blessed  ;  for  the  ellbrts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  communicato  the  benefits  of  their  knowledge  and  superiorily  Ici  dcd 
even  more  ellectuuUy  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  faculties  ami  charac- 
ter than  to  the  advantage  of  the  race  to  which  their  labors  were  d<3voted. 
This  grand  and  glorious  conception  had  not  yet  been  realized  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  except  New  England.  'J'he 
I'cnnsylvanian  Quakers  treated  the  Indians  with  mildness,  equity,  and  for- 
bearance, disarmed  their  jealousy  by  the  dis|)lay  of  implicit  confidence,  and 
gained  their  friendship  by  liberal  ])resents  and  a  courteous  and  atfectionato 
address.  But  the  only  advantage  (and  doubtless  a  very  great  one)  that  re- 
sulted from  this  policy  was  the  peaceful  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania,—  without  the  derivation  of  any  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,  to  the 
Indian  race  from  the  vicinity  of  European  arts  and  knowledge.  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  occasionally  lavished  caresses  and  subsidies  on  its 
savage  neighbours  ;  but  instead  of  attempting  to  alter,  rather  studied  to  pro- 
mote, their  roving  and  barbarous  habits,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
of  \yar.  [1741.]  New  England  alone  had  hitherto  afforded  the  example 
of  communities  of  men  which  steadily  pursued  the  civil  and  religious  imj)rove- 
mcnt  of  the  Indians  as  a  part  of  their  state  policy,  and  of  individual  mis- 
sionaries who  willingly  devoted  their  lives  to  this  object. 

The  superintendence  of  the  various  measures  and  establishments  under- 
taken by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
fided to  a  board  denominated  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Bos- 
ton, whose  pecuniary  resources  were  derived  partly  from  occasional  grants 
by  the  provincial  legislature,  but  chiefly  from  private  and  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions of  the  colonists,  aided  by  a  religious  society  in  Scotland.  The 
first  pastor  appointed  by  these  commissioners  for  the  settlement  at  Stock- 
bridge  was  John  Sergeant,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  learning,  and  piety,  who  enjoyed  a  ministry  happy,  honored,  and 
successful,  till  his  death  in  the  year  1749.  The  highest  expectations  were 
entertained  of  advantage  to  the  establishment  from  his  successor  in  the  pas- 
toral office,  —  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  afterwards  president  of  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  theologians  and  metaphysical  writers  of  modern  times,  and  no  less 
distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for  the  severe  and  awful  sanctitude 
of  his  life,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  sentiment,  than  admired  by  posterity  for  the  strength  and  depth  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  grandeur,  penetration,  and  comprehension  of  his 
genius.'     The  assumption  of  the  pastoral  care  of  Stockbridge  by  so  emi* 


'  He  is  thus  cliarncterized  by  an  American  divine  and  pool :  — 

"From  scenes  obscure  did  Hoiivcn  its  Edwards  call, 
That  morr.l  Newton,  and  that  second  Paul. 
He,  in  clear  view,  saw  sacrei!  systems  roll 
Of  reasoning  worlds  around  their  central  soul ; 
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nent  a  personage  was  a  circumstance  not  less  honorable  to  himself  than  to 
the  patrons  of  the  settlement ;  but  the  expectations  that  led  to  it  were  dis- 
appointed. Edwards  was  a  man  of  recluse  habits,  contemplative  disposition, 
and  uiipliable  manners  ;  more  fitted  to  elevate  the  wisdom  of  the  learned  by 
his  writings,  and  animate  the  virtue  of  the  pious  by  his  example,  than  to  in- 
struct and  train  a  coarse,  illiterate,  and  miscellaneous  society.  By  all  wise 
and  good  men  who  enjoyed  opportunities  o*"  familiar  converse  with  him  he 
was  regarded  with  the  warmest  attachment  and  the  most  earnest  veneration. 
But  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  his  friends  and  biographers,  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude,  both  from  various  events  of  his  life  and  from  the  tone  of 
many  passages  in  his  writings,  that  his  manners,  though  seasoned  with  that 
rarest  of  human  qualities,  a  deep  and  genuine  humility,  and  solemnly  graceful 
and  pleasing,  where  intimacy  rendered  him  perfectly  at  ease,  were,  in  gen- 
eral society,  so  much  embarrassed  by  involuntary  reserve  and  formality,  as 
to  convey  the  impression  of  an  austere  and  ungracious  disposition  ;  and  that 
he  was  more  plenteously  endowed  with  sagacity  to  detect,  and  with  zeal  to 
demonstrate,  the  existence  and  inveteracy  of  human  infirmity,  than  with  that 
condescending  indulgence  and  tender  forbearance  towards  its  victims,  without 
which  its  correction  is  seldom,  if  ever,  successfully  undertaken.  Consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  him, 
that,  during  the  few  years  of  his  exercise  of  the  functions  of  pastor  at  Stock- 
bridge,  the  establishment  did  not  decline.  But  neither  did  it  advance  ;  and 
of  this  the  explanation,  if  not  the  apology,  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
f'.ct,  that,  during  his  residence  there,  he  composed  that  grand  and  recon- 
dite disquisition,  which  he  afterwards  published,  on  the  Freedom  of  Human 
Will,  — :  a  work  which  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a  doctrinal  compo- 
sition, but  which  no  intelligent  reader  has  ever  attentively  perused  without 
a  sentiment  of  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of 
the  human  understanding.  It  obtained,  in  particular,  the  admiring  praise  of 
David  Hume  and  the  pliilosophers  of  his  school,  who  eagerly  sought  to  en- 
list some  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  support  of  their  own 
system  of  infidelity.  After  the  reinoval  of  Edwards  from  this  situation  to 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  College,*  the  care  of  Stockbridge  was  commit- 
ted to,  and  successfully  undertaken  by,  an  excellent  man,  the  son  and  the 
worthy  inheritor  of  the  name  of  Sergeant,  the  first  pastor  of  this  settlement. 

While  the  establishment  at  Stockbridge  was  still  in  its  infancy,  a  number 
of  New  England  ministers,  selected  and  supported  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Affairs  at  Boston,  were  pursuing  missionary  labors  among  various 
Indian  tribes.  [1742.]  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  a  young  man 
named  David  Braincrd,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  which  his  renowned  zeal  and  piety  attracted  at  onco  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  New  York 

Saw  love  uttractivo  ev«ry  Bystetn  bind, 

The  parent  linking  to  earh  filiiil  mind  ; 

The  ond  of  Heaven's  liigh  \korkK  resislless  showed 

Creating  glory,  and  creating  good." — Dwiglit's  Trrinnjih  of  Fnjiilrllhj. 
Edwards  has  at  length  found  an  editor  and  critical  commentator  worthy  of  him,  in  Foster, 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  F.ncland,  nnthor  of  Ti'ir,  Js'ntural  llbtorij  of  Enthusiasm.  Yet, 
with  niucli  admiring  respect  for  Mr.  Foster,  I  think  that  he  has  fur  better  aiipfeciated  the  per 
oonal  liolinessand  wonderful  geniiiHof  EdwurdH,  than  the  religions  utility  t^f  hdwards's  writings. 
'  He  died  there  in  1758,  and  in  thg  fifVy-fifth  year  of  liin  ago.  From  his  journali)  ii  appears  that 
liis  researches  extended  to  physical,  as  well  as  ethical  science,  and  that  he  anticipated  and 
nniphcsicd  those  Ftihlimo  investigations  of  the  marhincry  c,\  l.ii^ht,  subsrqijcntiy  nccoiiiplishcd 
oy  the  gi-nius  of  Herschel.  Ho  openly  denounced  the  system  of  ncgru  slavery,  and  urged 
tile  immediate  manumission  of  all  the  slaves  in  America. 
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and  New  Jersey,  commenced  in  this  year  a  brief  but  memorable  career, 
unsurpassed  in  diligence  and  success  since  the  apostolic  era,  and  unequalled, 
perhaps,  except  by  the  labors,  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew.     Of  the  natural  abili- 
ties of  Brainerd  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct  or  satisfactory  concejjtion, 
—  so  much  was  their  outward  lustre  eclipsed  by  the  strong  absorbing  influ- 
ence of  feelings  which  continually  prompted  him  to  divest  his  discourse  of 
the  grac3s  of  fancy  and  eloquence,  and  to  manifest  Christian  doctrine,  sen- 
timent, and  character  in  the  most  unadorned  and  uncompounded  simplicity. 
Some  passages  of  his  celebrated  journal  display  great  depth  and  force  of 
thought ;  but  it  was  observed  of  him  in  general,  that  "  his  discourse  seemed 
to  issue  mainly  from  his  heart  ;  and  he  rather  talked  religion  than  talked 
about  it."     Throughout  his  short  life  belabored  under  a  hypochondriacal 
malady,  which  clouded  his  soul  with  melancholy  and  dejection,  but  was  nev- 
er able  to  relax  his  diligence  or  shake  his  conviction  of  the  certain,  how- 
ever invisible,  fruit  of  his  labors.     With  unwearied  patience  he  pursued  his 
missionary  exertions  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  adjacent  to  the  colo- 
nies of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Driven  from  station  to  station  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  Indian  audi- 
tors, which  was  frequendy  excited  by  the  artifices,  as  well  as  promoted  by 
the  vicious  example,  of  European  tradeio  who  assumed  the  title  of  Chris- 
tians,—  at  every  place  where  he  resided,  he  built  with  his  own  hands  a 
dwelling-house  for  himself ;  and,  for  the  more  effectual  instruction  of  the 
savages,  accommodated  his  style  of  life  to  a  model  of  as  much  simplicity  as 
was  consistent  with  the  civilized  manners  to  which  he  desired  to  lead  them. 
His  success  at  length  was  astonishing,  and  was  more  especially  manifested 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  a 
counteracting  influence  both  from  the  example  of  the  European  traders  from 
New  York,  who  resorted  for  commercial  purposes  among  them,  and  from 
the  intrigues  of  some  of  those  traders,  who  regarded  with  fear  and  aversion 
every  attempt  to  civilize  or  instruct  the  Indians.     Solemn,  yet  affectionate, 
in  his  address  ;  humble,  yet  earnest  and  indefatigable  ;  filled  with  zeal  and 
charity  ;  and  indulgent  to  every  body  except  himself,  —  Brainerd  excited 
among  Jiis  auditors  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  veneration  ;  and  inducing 
numerous  Indian  converts  lo  adopt  the  manners  which  he  exemplified,  as 
well  as  the  faith  which  he  inculcated,  completely  falsified  the  common  theo- 
ry, that  mankind  must  be  morally  civilized  before  they  can  be  religiously 
converted, — by  demonstrating  that  Christian  instruction  is  the  most  eft'ect- 
ual  and  comprehensive  instrument  of  civilization.     Exhausted  by  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  by  the  intensity  of  his  missionary  toil,  Brainerd  died  in 
the  year  1747,  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  but,  if  temporal  fame 
(which  he  was  very  far  from  affecting)  may  be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
our  conceptions  of  the  meed  of  such  labors  as  his,  he  had  first  achieved  a 
renown  that  amply  compensated  for  the  shortness  of  his  life.     The  efficacy 
of  his  exertions  was  promoted  and  extended  by  the  missionary  operations 
which  now  began  to  proceed  from  the  Moravian  establishments  that  were 
formed  in  Pennsylvania.^ 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Gordon,  Pennsylvania  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  repose  and  prosperity.  Internal  dissensions  were  repressed 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  governor,  aided  by  the  concurrence 


1  Unsiglasa.  \V.  Smith.  Unlmos,  Hnwk=li=yV  hihI  Hopkins's  ,Vrt»«?'rs 
wards.  Hrainerd's  ./oi/r«n'.  Edwiirds'a.Oi.ferTtrt/ion.'!  «/» </ic  Life  of  Brainerd. 
eU.    Loskiul.     SSeu  Note  V'U.,  utiho  uiid  of  tlio  vulume. 
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of  favorable  circumstances,  and  not  a  little  by  the  wise  counsels,  the  pop- 
ular virtues,  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  Andrew  Plamilton  (whom  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice),  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  provincial 
assembly.  Gordon,  dying  in  1736,  was  succeeded  two  years  after  by 
Thomas,  a  man  of  resolution  and  integrity,  and  whose  administration  at  first 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  venerable  Hamilton,  on  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life  in  1739,  expressed  a  generous  exultation  in  contemplating  the  happy 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  With  paternal  solicitude,  he  reminded  them 
that  a  state  of  liberty  and  harmony  was  no  less  a  blessing  than  a  virtue, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  was  essential  to 
its  preservation  ;  cautioning  them  to  avoid  the  faction  and  animosity  that  had 
once  disturbed  their  public  councils,  "  as  a  rock,  which,  if  not  escaped,  the 
constitution  of  this  province  will,  at  some  time  or  other,  infallibly  split  upon." 
A  still  more  distinguished  actor  on  the  stage  of  provincial  politics,  and  af- 
terwards in  scenes  of  greater  interest  and  renown,  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  native  of  Boston,  but  now  a  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  and  since  the  year  1735  clerk  to  the  assembly  at  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  postmaster  of  the  province  ;  —  the  last  of  which  appointments  he 
owed  to  the  discernment  of  Colonel  Spotliswoode,  formerly  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  postmaster-general  of  America.  His  father  was  a 
soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler  in  Massachusetts,  whither  he  had  emigrated 
on  account  of  his  Puritan  principles,  some  years  ])rior  to  the  British  llevo- 
lution.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Franklin  cherished  a  passion  for  reading, 
and  for  the  achievement  of  natnre''s  chief  maslcrpiece  (as  it  has  been  termed), 
the  art  of  writing  well.  He  enlarged  his  scanty  access  to  books  by  the 
practice  of  the  strictest  temperance  and  economy  ;  and  turned  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  literary  field  to  which  he  was  confined  into  an  actual  advantage, 
by  the  diligence  with  which  he  cultivated  and  appropriated  the  farthest  ex- 
tent of  its  resources.  His  amplitude  of  mind,  united  with  his  ceaseless  in- 
dustry, vigor,  and  dexterity,  qualified  him  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  embrace  and  conduct  the  most  extended  schemes  of  national 
policy  ;  yet  his  genius,  not  less  pliant  than  powerful,  could  stoop  to  the  hum- 
blest sphere  of  practical  good,  and  regulate  with  admirable  prudence  and 
skill  the  economy  of  a  city  library,  a  provincial  school,  a  tradesmen's  club, 
or  an  insurance  office.  Industry  and  frugality  were  promoted  among  his 
townsmen  by  his  personal  example,  and  recommended  throughout  the  pro- 
vince by  the  forcible  and  sagacious  disquisitions  which  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished. No  man  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of  rendering  the 
observations  of  science  subservient  to  purposes  of  inuncdiate  practical  utili- 
ty. His  writings  are  justly  admired  for  a  plain  popularity  and  sinewy  sim- 
plicity of  style,  for  the  easy  vigor  with  which  conceptions  the  most  enlarged 
and  profound  are  developed,  for  operative  good  sense  and  philanthropy,  for 
humorous  Socratic  irony,  and  for  the  art  of  arguing  to  the  prudence  and 
self-love  of  mankind.  His  readers  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  benefit 
that  will  result  from  minute  frugality,^  and  taught  to  consider  a  parsimonious 
thrift  not  merely  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest  order,  but  as  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  honorable,  upright,  and  praiseworthy  hi  human  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. The  accommodations  of  domestic  life  and  the  sinqilicity  and  effi- 
cacy of  municipal  institutions  were  improved  by  his  inventive  genius  ;  and 
literary  and  philosophical  establishments  were  founded  and  promoted  by  his 
ardor,  authority,  and  address.  In  the  year  1739,  an  influence  still  nobler 
•  Sec  Note  VIH.,  at  the  end  of  llio  voluniu. 
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and  more  benign  was  exerted  on  the  Pennsylvanians  by  the  ministry  of 
George  Whileficld,  the  pupil  and  associate  of  Wesley,  who  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  province,  and  on  subsequent  occasions  repeated  his  visits  to  it. 
"  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Franklin,  who,  in  attesting  Whitefield's  success, 
was  biased  by  no  partiality  for  his  doctrines,  "to  see  the  change  soon  made 
in  the  manners  of  our  inliabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent 
about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  were  growing  religious  ;  so 
that  one  could  not  walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening,  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  street." 

But  the  state  of  repose  which  Pennsylvania  had  enjoyed  for  some  time 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  the  plentiful  confluence  of  strangers  to 
this  province,  which  attested  and  promoted  its  prosperity,  prepared  also  the 
materials  of  internal  discord  and  altercation.  The  Quakers  still  possessed 
the  command  of  the  assembly,  and  by  their  wealth  and  influence  were  ena- 
Ijled  to  engross  the  principal  ofliccs  of  government.  A  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding,  belonged  to  other  religious  persuasions,  and  dis- 
sented so  completely  from  the  Quaker  system  of  policy,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  duty  and  legitimacy  of  provisions  for  national  defence,  that  only 
a  fit  occasion  was  wanting  to  manifest  the  discordance  of  the  views  and 
opinions  by  which  the  colonists  were  divided.  In  all  the  other  royal  and 
proprietary  governments  of  North  America  the  duration  of  the  representa- 
tive assemblies  was  triennial  or  septennial. ^  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  an- 
nual ;  and  the  recommendation  of  this  democratic  peculiarity,  together  with 
the  lenity  of  the  provincial  taxes,  and  the  economical  and  even  parsimoni- 
ous principles  which  regulated  the  salaries  of  office  and  every  other  ex- 
])enditure  of  public  money,  had  attracted  thither,  among  other  emigrants,  a 
great  number  of  persons  habituated  to  political  deliberations,  and  eager  to 
administer,  as  well  as  to  enjoy,  the  institutions  and  policy  of  a  popular^  gov- 
ernment. The  Pennsylvanian  Quakers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  a 
pretty  early  period  regarded  with  uneasiness  the  increasing  concourse  of 
strangers  differing  from  them  in  religious  persuasion  ;  from  which  they  ap- 
prehended a  preponderance  of  other  sentiments  than  theirs  in  the  public 
councils,  and  finally,  perhaps,  an  entire  eradication  of  all  that  tincture  of 
Quaker  principle  which  they  had  infused  into  the  provincial  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. On  one  occasion,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  they 
made  an  essay  to  obstruct  the  resort  of  such  emigrants  as  a  small  tax  was 
sufficient  to  repel ;  —  well  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  industrious  pov- 
erty could  mount  to  a  competent  estate  and  the  attainment  of  political  fran- 
chises in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  still  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  preserved  their  original  ascendency  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  assembly  ;  but  a  jealousy  had  taken  root,  and  continued  silently  to 
,t:;row,  between  the  Quaker,  or,  as  it  was  now  termed,  the  old  interest  in  the 
])rovince,  and  the  younger,  less  weighty,  but  more  crescent  and  vigorous 
jiarty,  that  was  formed  by  those  ))lanters  who,  disowning  Quakerism  as  re- 
ligious doctrine,  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  imposition  of  its  precepts 
;ind  restrictions  as  municipal  and  political  ordinances. 

The  efforts  of  wise  and  good  men,  more  attached  to  the  province  than  to 

'An  uct  of  the  nsscnibly  of  Now  York,  in  the  vcur  1743,  commencos  with  tho  following  pre- 
amblR  :  —  "  Whoroiis,  hy  tin  act  passod  in  tho  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  of 
frlorioim  memory,  nariiaiiients  in  (iroat  Britain  may  respectively  have  continuance  for  the  term 

,  !  _^i_„    . — __ i_.  .  J  „,„i   ^nciSan  tur  gfiiffui  assciitui}-  t>i   iriis,  hi:;  iunjcsty  s  ioyai 

colony,  conceive  it  tlieir  duty,  as  it  is  their  inclination,  to  copy  after  so  wise  an  example,"  &c. 
Lam  <tf  jVete  York.  '         u  r    i 
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any  particular  parly,  were  successfully  employed  for  some  years  to  mode- 
rate this  jealousy  and  repress  its  effusions  ;  but  the  war  which  broke  forth 
between  England  and  Spain,  in  1739,  contributed  signally  to  enhance  and 
develope  its  utmost  virulence.  The  Quakers  had  strained  their  pacific  prin- 
ciples as  far,  at  least,  as  the  cover  of  a  decent  veil  could  extend,  in  order 
to  reconcile  their  retention  of  political  power  with  their  submission  to  the 
military  views  and  requisitions  of  the  parent  state.  We  have  seen  them 
refuse  to  give  money  which  was  expressly  demanded  for  warlike  purposes, 
and  yet  part  with  it  immediately  after,  under  the  cover  of  a  present  to  the 
king,  —  for  whose  misuse  of  the  instrument  thus  confided  to  his  hands  they 
reckoned  themselves  by  no  means  responsible,  as  being  totally  unable,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  innocence,  to  conjecture.  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  war,  after  a  long  and  stubborn  contest  in  the  assembly,  a  portion  of 
the  public  funds  was  expressly  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  a  redoubt 
for  the  protection  of  the  shipping  of  Philadelphia  against  hostile  privateers  ; 
and  some  vessels  belonging  to  Quakers  having  been  captured  while  the  re- 
doubt was  building,  it  was  remarked  that  several  members  of  the  Quaker 
society  were  particularly  active  in  forwarding  its  completion,  and  procuring 
the  establishment  of  a  subsidiary  magazine  of  gunpowder.  This  conduct 
certaiiiiy  contributed  neither  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  Quaker  theory, 
nor  to  reconcile  the  other  inhabitants  of  Penn:syivaaia  to  its  ostentatious 
predominance,  united  with  its  practical  dereliction.  Governor  Thomas,  who 
was  a  ■'tranger  to  the  refinements  of  casuistry,  gave  high  offence  to  the  pre- 
dominant party  in  the  assembly,  by  strongly  recommending  the  enactment 
of  a  law  for  embodying  a  provincial  militia,  and  by  encouraging,  meanwhile, 
the  enlistment  of  poor  European  emigrants  who  had  been  transported  to  the 
province  as  indented  servants  of  the  more  wealthy  planters.  After  long 
debates,  the  assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  proposed  militia  law  ;  and 
having  warmly  complained  of  die  practice  of  enlisting  indented  servants, 
voted  an  ample  indemnification  to  all  the  colonists  whose  servants  were 
thus  withdrawn  from  them. 

This  result  excited  a  great  deal  of  disgust  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  who  were  not  votaries  of  Quakerism  ;  and,  from  the  struggle  that 
arose  between  the  two  parties  to  increase  their  political  power,  the  elections 
to  the  assembly,  in  the  present  year,  were  disgraced  by  much  tumult  and 
violence.  It  is  asserted  by  a  Quaker  historian,  and  seems  consistent  with 
probability,  that,  in  this  competition  between  superior  r.ealth  and  numerical 
strength,  it  was  the  parly  to  which  the  latter  distinctior  belonged  that  pro- 
moted tumultuary  and  riotous  proceedings.  So  greatly  were  the  Quakers 
now  outnumbered  by  the  dissenters  from  Quakerism,  that  the  continued 
legislative  ascendency  of  the  old  interest  was  maintained  by  the  mixed  influ- 
ence of  the  wealth  of  its  representatives,  their  general  respectability,  a  toler- 
able degree  of  union  among  themselves,  and  a  habitual  deference  entertain- 
ed by  many  persons  for  their  long  prevalent  authority,  —  added  to  the  na- 
tional.and  sectarian  varieties  by  which  the  other  inhabitants  were  divided. 
Tile  governor  vainly  endeavoured  to  alter  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  displaced  from  o/Tice  a  number 
of  magistrates  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  opposition  to 
his  wishes.'    Finding,  however,  that  the  assembly  was  inflexible,  he  address- 
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usgisirsii's  vvsa  Jishn  Wrisht,  a  KppJnis!  and  eminent  (iuaker^  who^  on  surron- 
denng  hi8  maxiHterial  functions,  iiddrnsufcl  llio  grand  jury  of  the  coiintv  to  which  ho  behinged 
in  au  oration  of  conaiderablo  lungtli,  which  lias  been  preserved  by  the  historian  Proud.    In 
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ed  himself  to  the  inhabitants  at  large  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  powerful  pen  of 
Franklin,  who  heartily  espoused  his  views,  urged  the  peoole  to  take  arms 
and  form  themselves  into  regiments  for  the  defence  and  security  of  their 
country.  Several  of  the  Quakers  themselves  openly  asserted  the  lawfulness 
of  defensive  war  ;  and  when,  in  compliance  with  the  governor's  recommen- 
dations, the  project  of  forming  provincial  regiments  and  purchasing  artillery 
was  discussed  in  various  commercial  societies  of  the  inhabitants,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  Quaker  members  of  these  societies  absented  themselves 
from  the  debate,  and  privately  encouraged  their  less  scrupulous  associates  to 
apply  the  common  funds  to  the  support  of  a  provincial  armament.^  The 
wishes  of  the  governor  and  the  arguments  of  Franklin  were  so  cordially 
seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  that  ultimately  a  pro- 
vincial miUtia*^  was  embodied  and  supported  by  an  act  of  popular  will  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  declarations  of  the  provincial  legislature. 
[1743.]  There  was  thus  exhibited  in  Pennsylvania  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  a  martial  force  assembled  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  ;  of  a  government  defended  by  a  military  estab- 
lishment which  it  disowned  and  professed  to  disapprove. 

This  state  of  matters  could  not  endure  for  many  years  in  a  province  of 
the  British  empire,  and  manifestly  betokened  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  po- 
litical predominance  of  Quakerism  in  Pennsylvania.  The  covert  accession 
to  war,  which  had  already  been  repeatedly  extorted  from  the  Quakers,  might 
have  convinced  them  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  purity  of  their 
sectarian  principles  with  the  administration  of  political  power  in  a  mixed  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  the  example  of  the  Moravians,  who  were  now  established  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  province,  and  who,  professing  the  same  mild 
and  pacific  tenets  with  the  Quakers,  forbore  to  discredit  them  by  employing 
negro  slaves,  or  to  endanger  them  by  arrogating  power  or  control  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  religious  society,  they  might  have  beheld  a  more  gen- 
uine portraiture  of  practical  Quakerism  than  was  ever  before  represented 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  quiet  of  the  province  was  about  this  time  still  farther  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  disputes  between  the  colonists  and  Thomas  Penn,  the  youngest  of 
the  proprietaries,  who  acquired  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
the  principal  share  of  the  proprietary  digijity  and  interest ;  and  whose  selfish 
policy  and  ungracious  manners  were  resented  (says  the  historian  Proud)  with 
a  disproportioned  warmth  of  animosity,  which  tended  rather  to  harden  than 

this  speech  he  rather  incorrectly  ascribed  his  dismission  from  office  not  to  liis  defence  of  Qua- 
ker principles,  but  to  his  zeal  for  "tlio  system  of  English  liberty,"  —  a  system  which  he  roc- 
ommonded  to  the  esteem  of  his  auditors,  in  strains  alike  unsuitable  to  his  circumstances  and 
his  principles,  by  reminding  them  of  "  the  blood  and  treasure  which  have  been  spent  in  defence 
of  it."  Thus  simply  ond  beautifully  he  closed  the  discourse  :  —  "  And  now,  to  conclude,  I  take 
my  leave  in  the  words  of  a  judge  m  Israel :  Here  I  am,  xe'Uness  asainst  m«.  Whom  have  I  de- 
frauded? whom  have  I  oppressed  f  or  of  whose  hands  have  Irrccived  any  bribe,  to  blind  my  eyes 
therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it.  May  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  the  King  of  kings,  protect 
the  people  of  this  province  from  domestic  foes  and  foreign  enemies  !  is  my  heart's  dcsii  J.  And 
so  I  bid  you  all  farewell." 

'  "  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  acrainst  defence  as  one  to  twenty-one  on- 
ly." Franklin.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Franklin,  that  the  American  Quakers  in  general  were 
deterred  from  openly  sanctionmg  defensive  war  only  by  a  punctilious  hesitation  to  renoimcc; 
opinions  that  had  been  published  by  the  founders  of  Quakerism.  In  the  writings  of  various 
American  Quakers  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  majority  of  their  society  were  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  willing,  under  color  of  taxation  for  municipal  purposes, 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  military  establishment. 

*  Franklin  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Philadelnhia  regiment ;  but  he  declined  this  honor,  and 
served  as  a  private  soldier. 
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to  correct  the  illiberality  of  his  disposition.  How  far  this  writer  —  not  a 
little  perplexed,  as  he  frequently  appears  to  be,  between  his  attachment  to 
the  Quakers  and  his  reverence  for  the  family  of  Penn  —  meant  to  include  in 
his  censure  the  Quaker  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
though  a  strong  inference  that  the  Quakers  had  especially  incurred  the  pro- 
prietary's resentment  may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  shortly 
after  excluded  from  every  office  connected  with  the  administration  of  his  in- 
terest and  authority. 

Another  cause  of  uneasiness,  which,  though  generally  disregarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  vet  excited  the  apprehensions  of  reflective  men, 
was  supplied  bv  the  manifest  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  colonists  and  the  provincial  government  were  regarded 
by  the  Indians.  Some  partisans  of  the  Quakers,  in  alluding  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, have  more  eagerly  than  successfully  attempted  an  explanation 
of  it  redounding  to  the  credit  of  those  sectaries,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
undeniable  facts,  that  the  Indians,  among  other  complaints,  asserted  that  they 
were  unjustly  deprived  of  lands  which  had  never  been  fairly  purchased  from 
them  ;  that  no  such  acquisitions  were  or  could  be  made,  except  by  the 
agents  oi  liie  proprietary;  and  that  the  Quakers  about  this  time  were  exclud- 
ed from  all  share  in  that  agency.  The  explanatory  plea,  so  flattering  to 
the  Quakers,  which  is  inferred  from  these  considerations,  though  exaggerated 
in  its  application,  is  entitled  to  some  respect :  for,  though  the  Quakers  were 
by  no  means  entirely  blameless  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  yet,  un- 
doubtedly, they  succeeded  in  gaining  their  good-will  more  effectually  than 
any  other  class  of  the  Pennsylvanian  colonists,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Moravians.  But,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  number  of  circumstances, 
less  consistent  with  the  claims  of  the  Quakers  to  exclusive  or  superior  vir- 
tue, had  contributed  to  create  and  increase  alienation  between  the  Indians 
and  the  people  of  this  province.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  Quaker  writers, 
that,  for  several  years  prior  to  this  period,  the  Indian  tribes  were  treated 
with  a  neglect  ^  which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the  civilities  and  largesses 
of  the  emissaries  despatched  among  them  by  the  French  ;  who  urged  them 
to  consider  if  their  total  annihilation  was  not  manifestly  portended  by  the 
rapid  advances  of  every  English  colony,  and  might  not  be  averted  by  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  France.  The  agents  of  the  French  protested 
that  this  people  sought  for  nothing  but  advantageous  commercial  stations  in 
America,  and,  without  desiring  to  enlarge  their  settlements,  were  willing  to 
depend  for  subsistence  principally  on  supplies  derived  from  their  own 
parent  state.  But  the  most  serious  complaint  preferred  by  the  Indians  was 
directed  against  the  abuse  and  iniquity  of  the  commerce  between  the  two 
races  of  people.  We  have  seen,  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  even  William 
Penn  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  an  assembly,  of  which  a  great  majori- 
ty were  professed  Quakers,  any  salutary  regulation  of  the  traffic  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians  ;  and  it  will  the  less  move  our  wonder  to  find  that 
little  regard  was  paid  tc  a  message  of  (Jovernor  Thoir.ns  to  tlie  Pennsylva- 

'  TIiIb  neglect  i;iny  be  in  part  referred  to  circumstances  which  *  !..iiklin  has  detailed  in  his 
Historical  Review  of  fh'  Conttitvtian  of  Pennsylvania.  The  t'^-'nists  had  become  impntietit 
of  the  frequent  trcntifc  .vitli  the  Indi.ins,  which  were  chicflv  •"•"' 
of  the  proprietaries.     vJ,"  :lic8c  occasions,  presents  dcrivcl  *' 


of  the  frequent  trcatifc  .vitli  the  Indi.ins,  which  were  chicflv  intended  to  promote  the  intcpfist 

of  the  proprietaries.     vJ,"  :lic8e  occasions,  nr 

proprietnri»;g  did  not  uaiirihuto,  were  made  to  the  Indiars-i   v  iio,  in  return,  renewed  their  an- 


cient protestations  of  friendship  to  the  colonists,  and  made 
were  added  to  the  cstatei  of  the  uronrietaries. 
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nian  assembly,  in  the  year  1744,^  declaratory  of  his  apprehension,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  trade  was  ordinarily  conducted  would  speedily 
involve  the  colonists  "  in  some  fatal  quarrel  with  ihe  Indians."     The  like- 
lihood of  such  a  quarrel  was  increased  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  ine- 
briety among  the  Indians  ;  by  the  sordid  eagerness  with  which  the  provincial 
traders  ministered  to  this  pernicious  habit,  and  promoted  its  indulgence  ;  and 
by  the  fixed  resentment  with  which  reflection  and  experience  taught  the  In- 
dians to  regard  the  insidious  temptation  they  were  unable  to  resist,  but  the 
effect  of  which  they  plainly  perceived  was  to  render  their  property  the  prey 
of  the  most  unequal  bargains,  and   to  propagate  diseases  among  them  by 
which  their  bodies  were  debilitated  and  their  lives  abridged.**     It  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Pennsylvanian  assembly  to  provide  an  entire 
and  adequate  remedy  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  trade.     Unfortunately,  a 
Just  sense  of  the  danger  and  the  moral  turpitude  of  these  abuses  was  wanting 
in  this  body,  and  the  remedial  measures  which  it  occasionally  adopted  were 
feeble,  partial,  and  totally  inefficient.     An  additional  circumstance,  differ- 
ently related  by  different  writers,  served  to  inflame  the  animosity  between 
the  European  and  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  Pennsylvania.     A  chief  of  the 
Delaware  Indians,  having  killed,  either  maliciously  or  accidentally,  a  colonist 
of  Nevy  Jersey,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  lamented  the  unhappy  deed  with  a  passionate  warmth  of  self- 
reproach,  which,  justly  or  erroneously,  was  interpreted  into  a  confession  of 
•premeditated  guilt.     In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  the  guilty 
or  unfortunate  chief  was  capitally  punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  New  Jersey 
judicature,  which  the  Indians  in  general  exclaimed  against  as  an  act  of  de- 
liberate murder,  and  a  heinous  affront  to  their  race ;  and  for  which  they 
continually,  but  ineffectually,  demanded  atonement  froni  the  governments  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.^ 

The  war  that  had  prevailed  for  several  years  between  Britain  and   Spain 

'  This  year,  Arthur  Dobbs,  of  New  Enj;Iand,  who  had  promoted  various  enterprises  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  made  another  attempt  for  tlio  same  purpose,  in 
vrhich  he  was  aided  by  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction  in  England.  As  an  en- 
couragement to  such  adventures,  the  Britiwh  parliament  oflered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  persons  who  might  first  accomplish  this  discovery.     Holmes. 

*  Though  the  Indians  expressed  much  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  furnished 
them  with  ardent  spirits,  they  were  not  the  less  exasperated  when  this  fatal  commodity  was 
withheld  from  them.  Of  this  an  instance  occurs  in  Franklin's  account  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  which  he  and  other  commissioners  were  deputed  to  conduct  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
assembly.  "The  Great  Spirit,"  said  one  of  the  Indian  orators,  "  who  made  all  things,  made 
every  thing  for  some  use  ;  and  whatever  use  he  designed  any  thing  for,  that  use  it  should  al- 
wavs  be  put  to.  Now,  when  he  made  rum,  ho  said.  Lit  it  be  for  the  Indians  to  get  drunk  with  ; 
and  It  must  be  so.'  "  Indeed,"  Franklin  adds,  "  if  it  be  the  design  of  Providence  to  extirpate 
these  savages,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  rum  may  bo  the  appointed  means."    Franklin's  Memoirs. 

1  'i^' «"""*!;  J^^^^f'^J  of 'l^""' Jerseif.  Proud.  Franklin's  JlfrmoiV*.  Ka\m' a  Travels.  Los- 
kiel.  I  roud  s  historical  narrative  terminates  at  this  epoch.  The  remainder  of  his  work  con- 
tains not  ling  farther  than  a  catalogue  of  governors,  and  a  statistical  account  of  Pennsylvania 
prior  to  the  year  1770.  It  would  have  beep  impossible  for  him  to  relate  the  disputes  that  en- 
wjetl  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  colonists  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  his  predilections. 
Iho  American  Revolution  was  a  subject  no  less  perplexing  to  him.  Some  allusions  to  this 
pat  struggle  occur  m  the  close  of  his  work,  and  plainly  prove  that  the  principles  of  the  Qua- 
ker prevailed  with  him  over  the  sentiments  of  the  patriot.  He  denounces  the  revolt  of  the  col- 
omsts  as  one  of  those  convulaivo  maladies  which  a  plethory  of  happiness  is  apt  to  generate  in 
collective  life;  and  predicts  that  its  result  will  be  the  downfall  of  virtue,  happiness,  and  libf^rty 
lui  i'tIIt"''''' J  "'8  work,  though  composed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  not  published 
till  I7.»7 ;  and  yet  he  suffered  these  expressions  to  remain  uncancelled.  In  his  preface,  which 
bears  the  date  of  I7D7,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  none  bui 
— ii-« w..^i.ii;ra»5a  ao  ocixcittuiura  ox  rciuisylvanio. 
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inflicted  upon  the  greater  number  of  the  British  provinces  of  America  no 
farther  share  of  its  evils  than  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the  expeditions 
of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  the  waste  of  life   by  which  his  disastrous  naval 
campaigns  were  signalized.     Only  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  been 
exposed  to  actual  attack  and  danger.     But  this  year,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  hostile  relations  of  the  parent  state,  the  scene  of  war  was  extended  to 
the  more  northern  provinces.     The  French,  though  professing  peace  with 
Britain,  had  repeatedly  given  assistance  to  Spain  ;  while  the  British  king, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  espoused  the  quarrel  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many with  the  French  monarch  :  and  after  various  mutual  threats  and  demon- 
strations of  hostility  that  consequently  ensued  between  Britain  and  France, 
war  was  now  formally  declared  by  these   states  against   each  other.     The 
French  colonists  in  America,  having  been  apprized  of  this  event  before  it 
was  known   in  New  England,  were   tempted  to  improve   the  advantage  of 
their    prior  intelligence    by  an  instant  and  unexpected  commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  accordingly  broke  forth  without  notice  or  delay  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Nova  Scotia.     This  province  had  been  alternately  claimed  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  and  French  for  more  than  a  century.    Since  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  it  had  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  French  inhabitants,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Franco,  and  implicitly  di- 
rected by  their  priests,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  patriarchal  government  over 
them,  were  yet  retained   in  submission,  partly  by  the  dread  of  seeing  the 
dikes  destroyed  which  they  had  erected    to  prevent  the  sea  from  over- 
flowing their  fields,  and  partly  by  a  British  garrison  at  Annapolis,  where  a 
governor  and  council  resided."    The  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  the  territory 


the  ISritish  had  formed  a  settlement,  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  fisherm.-n 
of  New  England,  and  defended  by  a  small  fortification  garrisoned  by  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  from  Annapolis.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  and  lay  between  the  settlements  of  the  English  in 
Canso  and  Newfoundland.  There  was  manifest  dangei  ond  impolicy  in 
such  intermixture  and  relative  position  of  the  seulements  of  rival  nations, 
who  had  long  disgraced  their  superior  genius  and  civilization  by  cherishing 
the  barbarous  and  impious  notion  that  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of  each 
other.  Their  close  vicinity  in  this  quarter  of  America  was  rendered  the 
more  dangerous  by  the  keen  competition  that  prevailed  between  them  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  principal  share  in  the  adjacent  fisheries.  Dnquesnel, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration 
of  war  between  the  two  parent  states,  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying 
the  fishing  establishments  of  the  English  by  the  suddenness  and  vigor  of 
an  unexpected  attack.  His  first  blow,  which  was  aimed  at  Canso,  proved 
successful.  [May  13,  1744.]  Duvivier,  whom  Jie  despatched  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Louisburg,  with  a  few  armed  vessels  and  a  force  of  nine 
hundred  men,  took  unresisted  possession  of  this  island,  burned  the  fort  and 
houses,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  This  success 
Duquesnel  endeavoured  to  follow  iip  by  the  conquest  of  Placentia  in  New 
foundland,  and  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  at  both  these  places  his 
forces  were  repulsed.  In  the  attack  of  Annapolis,  the  French  were  joined 
by  the  Indians' of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  the  prudent  forecast  of  tehiriey,  the 
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governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  induced  the  assembly  of  this  province,  some 
time  before,  to  contribute  a  reinforcement  of  two  liundred  men  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  garrison  of  Annapolis  ;  and  to  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
succour  thus  afibrded  the  preservation  of  the  place  was  ascribed. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  exposed  them,  and  most  justly,  to  the  charge 
of  rashness  and  precij)itation.  By  the  impetuosity  of  their  commencement, 
and  the  extensive  scheme  of  operations  which  they  attempted  to  pursue, 
while  yet  unprepared  with  a  force  nearly  adequate  to  sustain  it,  they  prema- 
turely disclosed  designs  calculated  to  awaken  the  utmost  alarm  in  New 
England,  and  to  rouse  this  powerful  and  provoked  rival  to  a  proportioned 
stretch  and  vigor  of  hostile  reaction,  which  her  condition  and  resources 
were  much  better  fitted  to  support.  In  effect,  the  people  of  New  England 
were  stimulated  to  a  pitch  of  resentment,  apprehension,  and  martial  energy, 
that  very  shortly  produced  an  effort  of  which  neither  their  friends  nor  their 
enemies  had  supposed  them  to  be  capable,  and  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  both  Europe  and  America.  Measures  were  promptly  adopted,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  governments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to 
guard  their  frontiers  from  the  expected  incursions  of  the  French  and  of 
the  Indian  allies  of  France  in  Canada.  War  was  declared  against  the 
Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  assisted  in  the  attock  upon  Annapolis ;  all 
the  frontier  garrisons  were  reinforced  ;  new  forts  were  erected  ;  and  the  ma- 
terials of  defence  were  enlarged  by  a  seasonable  gift  of  artillery  from  the 
king.  Meanwhile,  though  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  prosecute  the 
extensive  plan  of  conquest  which  their  first  operations  announced,  their 
privateers  actively  waged  a  harassing  naval  warfare  that  greatly  endamaged 
the  commerce  of  New  England.  The  British  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  interrupted  ;  the  fishermen  declared  their  intention  of  re- 
turning no  more  to  their  Wvjuted  stations  on  that  coast  ;  and  so  many  mer- 
chant-vessels were  captured  and  carried  into  Louisburg  in  the  course  of  this 
summer,  that  it  was  expected  that  in  the  following  year  no  branch  of  mari- 
time trade  would  be  pursued  by  the  New  England  merchants,  except  under 
the  protection  of  convoy. 

Aroused  by  circumstances  and  prospects  so  fraught  with  injury  and  men- 
ace, the  national  genius  of  New  England  began  fully  to  awaken  ;  and  that 
determined,  adventurous,  and  yet  deliberate  spirit  by  which  the  first  colo- 
nists of  this  region  were  distinguished  was  now  developed  among  their  de- 
scendants w^ith  an  ardor  and  lustre  worthy  of  their  lineage.  In  the  close 
of  this  year,  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  jjcople  of  Massachusetts 
that  Louisburg  must  be  subdued  ;  but  there  prevailed  at  first  almost  as 
generally  the  impression  that  the  united  force  of  all  the  British  colonies  was 
inadequate  to  an  undertaking  of  so  much  magniuide  and  difficulty,  without 
assistance  from  the  parent  state.  The  town  of  Louisburg  was  built  by  the 
French  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It 
was  designed  for  the  security  of  the  French  shipping  and  fisheries,  and 
fortified  with  ^-ampart  of  stone  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  and  a  diich 
eighty  feet  in  wiaih.  There  were  six  bastions  and  three  batteries,  contain- 
ing embrasures  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which 
sixty-five  were  mounted,  and  sixteen  mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  die  harbour  was  planted  a  battery  of  thirty  cannons  carrying  shot  of  the 
weight  of  twenty-eight  pounds  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  the  grand  or  royal  battery,  containing  twenty- 
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eight  cannons  that  carried  balls  of  forty-two  pounds,  and  two  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  land  side,  was  at  thf'  west 
gate,  across  a  drawbridge,  near  to  which  was  a  circular  battery,  mounting 
sixteen  guns  tJMt  carried  shot  of  twenty-tour  pounds.  Twenty-five  years 
had  been  spent  in  bui^'ir^":  these  works,  which,  though  still  uncompleted, 
had  cost  France  at  't  i&f.  tini.y  millions  of  livres.  The  place  was  deemed 
so  strong  as  to  !  r  impvp*.  i'''o  except  by  blockade,  and  was  styled  by  some 
the  Dunkirk,  and  by  others  tke  Gibraltar  of  Jlmerica.  Jn  peace,  it  afforded 
a  safe  and  convenient  retreat  for  the  shfps  of  France  homeward  bound 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  and  in  war,  it  formed  a  source  of  distress 
and  annoyance  to  the  northern  P^nglisb  colonics,  by  harbouring  the  numerous 
privateers  which  infested  their  coasts  for  thf>  destruction  of  their  fishery  and 
the  interruption  of  their  general  r  -  iiiucKi .  ft  manifestly  tended,  besides, 
to  facilitate  the  reacquisition  of  Nova  Scotia  by  France,—  n  event  which 
would  cause  an  instant  and  formidable  increase  in  tiie  numerical  strength  of 
llie  enemies  of  the  British  crown  and  people.  The  reduction  of  Louisburg 
was,  for  these  reasons,  an  object  of  ardent  desire  and  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  New  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  impressed 
with  the  interest  and  eager  to  second  the  wish  and  spirit  of  his  people,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  British  ministry,  soliciting  assistance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  acquisition  of  Cape  Breton.  But  before  any 
answer  was  returned  to  his  application,  the  rising  ardor  of  the  colonists  and 
the  spirited  counsels  of  some  leading  characters  among  them,  with  whom 
he  was  wont  to  advise,  inspired  his  genius  with  the  design  of  attempting 
this  important  conquest  with  the  forces  of  New  England  alone.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  a  bold  surmise  began  to  circulate  and  be  rumored  in 
Massachusetts,  that  Louisburg,  however  strongly  fortified,  might  now  be 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  sudden  attack,  of  which  the  efficacy  would  be 
aided  by  the  severity  of  the  season.  This  effusion  of  popular  spirit,  though 
entirely  disregarded  by  many  sensible  and  considerate  persons,  did  not  es- 
cape the  more  sagacious  appreciation  of  Shirley  and  others,  by  whom  it 
was  justly  recognized  as  the  indication  of  that  heroic  confidence  which 
prognosticates  as  well  as  presupposes  victory,  —  facilhating  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  which  it  inspires,  and  enlarging  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
possibility  to  the  resolute  and  the  brave.  Various  individuals  have  been 
particularized  as  candidates  for  the  honor  of  having  first  suggested  to  Shirley 
a  plan  for  the  immediate  attack  of  Louisburg,  or  at  least  afforded  him  the 
earliest  aid  in  composing  and  maturing  it.  Among  the  persons  whh  whom 
he  took  counsel  on  this  subject  were  Benning  Wentworth,  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  who,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  Shirley's  honor  and 
capacity,  was  implicitly  guided  by  his  directions  in  the  administration  of  his 
own  provincial  command  ;  and  William  Vaughan,  the  son  of  a  former  Heu- 
lenant-governor  of  the  same  province,  a  man  remarkably  daring  in  his  tem- 
per, and  no  less  tenacious  ot  his  purpose,  and  whose  zealous  patriotism  on 
this  occasion  made  amends  for  the  errors  of  his  father,  and  restored  the 
lustre  of  an  honorable  name.  Shirley,  aided  by  the  partners  of  his  coun- 
sels, made  the  most  diligent  inquiries  of  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  at 
Louisburg,  either  as  traders  or  as  prisoners,  respecting  the  actual  condition 
of  ihe  sarrison  and  fortificntions,  the  usual  periods  of  the  arrival  of  supplies 
from  Europe,  and  the  practicability  of  cruising  off  the  harbour  ;  and  received 
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Buch  information  as  encouraged  the  hope,  that,  even  if  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  place  should  prove  abortive,  it  would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
continued  onset  of  a  vigorous  siege,  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from 

France. 

Among  other  circumstances  propitious  to  a  speedy  attack,  Duquesnel,  the 
eovernor  of  Cape  Breton,  unexpectedly  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Du- 
chambon,  an  aged  officer  of  inferior  and  very  narrow  capacity  ;  Duvivier, 
a  man  of  spirit  and  activity,  had  sailed  for  Europe  ;  and  some  New  Eng- 
land colonists,  recently  liberated  from  captivity  at  Louisburg,  reported  that 
the  object  of  his  voyage  was  to  solicit  immediate  succour  from  I  ranee,  and 
that  the  stores  of  the  garrison,  meanwhile,  were  scanty,  the  troops  discon- 
tented and  mutinous,  and  the  works  in  some  places  mouldering  and  decayed. 
Animated  by  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  Shirley  and  his  friends  proceeded 
with  vigor  and  secrecy  to  frame  the  plan  of  an  expedition  ;  in  conformity 
with  which  a  land  force  of  four  thousand  men  was  to  be  conveyed  in  small 
transports  to  Canso,  and  thence,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  to  ad- 
vance to  Chapeau-ro  ige  Bay,  with  cannon,  mortars,  and  all  the  stores  and 
ammunition  requisite  fur  a  siege  ;  while,  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  supplies 
to  the  hostile  gasrison,  sundry  vessels  were  to  cruise  off  the  harbour  of 
Louisburg  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  season  vould  permit.  An  estimate 
was  made  of  all  the  naval  force  that  could  be  collected  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies  ;  and  though  the  armed  vessels  were  few,  and 
the  largest  carried  no  more  than  twenty  guns,  it  was  considered  that  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  might  be  derived  from  the  cooperation  of 
this  maritime  armament  with  the  land  troops.  But  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  indulged  of  the  opportune  arrival  of  an  auxiliary  force  from  Britain, 
in  compliance  with  the  recent  application  of  Shirley  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
Commodore  Warren,  who  was  cruising  with  a  fleet  off  the  Leeward  Islands, 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  detach  some  of  his  vessels  to  join  the  expedition. 
With  such  aid,  it  was  concluded  that  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  might  be 
expected. 

It  was  now  the  commencement"  of  that  memorable  year  [1745]  during 
which  the  centre  of  the  British  empire  was  shaken  and  desolated  by  the 
last  rebellious  effort  of  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender  to  overthrow  the  gov 
ernment  that  had  subsisted  since  the  Revolution.  Vainly  agitating  a  title  re- 
pudiated by  reason,  extinguished  by  time,  and  formidable  only  to  the  gallant 
or  desperate  visionaries  by  whom  it  was  recognized,  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  contrived  to  rush  through  Scotland  and  reach  in 
mad  career  the  centre  of  England,  before  flight  and  discomfiture  terminated 
"an  enterf  ise  less  dangerous  than  disgraceful  to  the  established  government 
of  Britain.  In  a  distant  extremity  of  the  empire,  the  year  was  illustrated 
by  events  more  honorable  to  the  British  name,  and  the  possessions  and  re- 
nown of  the  parent  state  were  enlarged  by  a  conquest,  for  which  she  was 
principally  indebted  to  the  enterprising  bravery  of  her  American  progeny. 
To  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil and  the  representatives,  assembled  at  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  [.Tamiary,  1745],  Governor  Shirley  conveyed  a  message,  acquainting 
them  that  he  was  prepared  to  communicate  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, but  of  ^uch  a  nature  that  the  disclosure  of  it  to  the  public  at  large, 
before  it  had  undergone  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  legislature,  might  be 
deijjinieulal  to  the  general  interest ;  and  desiring  that  they  would  therefore 
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consent  to  receive  it  under  the  seal  of  an  oath  of  secrecy,  engaf!;inp;  that  it 
should  not  publicly  transpire  without  the  express  authorization  of  both  houses. 
Tiio  Court  without  the  slightest  scruple  acceded  to  this  extraordinary  re- 
quest ; '  and  Shirley  thereupon  coniniuuicated  the  plan  that  was  formed  for 
the  invasion  of  Cape  Breton,  toc;other  with  the  result  of  the  inquiries  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  reasons  from  which  ho  inferred  the 
likelihood  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  enterprise.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  amazement  with  which  a  great  part  of  the  assetnbly  received  the  pro- 
posal of  this  adventurous  design  ;  by  some  of  the  members  it  was  at  once 
condemned  as  chimerical  and  extravagant  ;  and  with  the  majority  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was,  that,  even  although  a  hope  of  success  miglit  not  un- 
reasonably be  indulged,  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the  ellbrt  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  province,  "i  et,  in  professed  deference  to  tl»e  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor,  and  perhaps  also  from  real  perplexity,  occasioned 
by  a  struggle  between  adventurous  spirit  and  considerate  prudence,  an  am- 
ple and  leisurely  deliberation  of  the  project  was  appointed  ;  and  for  several 
days  it  was  pondered  and  discussed  with  the  most  earnest  attention  and  no 
small  dirterence  of  opinion. 

By  the  partisans  of  the  measure  it  was  urged,  that  Louisburg,  while 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  would  prove  a  per|)etual 
scourge  to  the  fisheries  and  commerce  of  New  England  ;  that  the  iicuial 
condition  of  the  place  seemed  propitious  to  an  innnediate  assault,  while 
the  delay  of  a  smgle  year  woidd  enable  the  governnjent  of  France  to 
render  it  utterly  impregnable  ;  that,  considering  the  present  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  it  was  unlikely  that  any  French  ships  of  war  would 
be  despatched  to  Louisburg  before  the  fate  of  the  enterprise  was  de- 
cided, and  that,  if  only  one  should  arrive,  the  flotilla  accompanying  the  be- 
siegers would  be  sufiicient  to  overpower  her  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  highly  probable  that  the  forces  of  New  England  would  be  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  and  cooperation  of  a  naval  armament  from  Britain  or 
the  West  Indies.  In  war  it  was  admitted  that  there  must  always  be  un- 
certainty ;  but  the  chance  here  was  worth  the  stake  ;  for,  if  the  attempt 
should  fail,  the  province  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  its  evil 
fortune  i  while  a  successful  issue  would  not  only  free  the  coast  of  New 
England  from  molestation,  but  signally  pronmte  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
Britain,  give  peace,  perhaps,  to  Europe,  and  doubtless  procure  from  British 
justice  a  complete  reimbursement  of  the  charges  of  the  adventure.  To 
these  arguments  it  was  replied  by  the  opposers  of  the  scheme,  that  it  was 
better  to  endure  the  pillage  and  diminution  of  the  provincial  trade,  than  to 
risk  its  destruction  by  the  expense  and  the  failure  of  so  vast  an  enterprise  ; 
that  the  garrison  of  Louisburg  consisted  of  regular  troops,  whose  disci- 
pline would  compensate  their  numerical  inferiority,  and  who  in  the  field 

'  "The  secret,"  says  Belknnp,  "was  kept  for  some  days;  till  an  honest  member,  who 
performed  the  family  devotion  ut  his  lodgings,  inadvertently  discuvored  it,  by  praying  for  a 
tiessinff  on  the  attempt." 

Of  the  origin  and  motives  of  the  ccpedition  the  following  nrconnt  was  afterwards  publislicd 
in  England  by  Josiah  Tucker,  the  cciel)rutod  Dean  of  Gloucester,  o  man  whoso  rare  sngix'ity 
and  penetration  did  not  prevent  liiin  from  being  transported  into  the  most  egregious  folly  by 
nassion  and  prejudice:  —  "The  leading  men  in  the  government  of  MnssnchiiHetts,  Iiavm'g 
neen  guilty  of  certain  malpractices,  for  which  they  were  in  danger  of  being  called  to  an  ac- 
count, projected  th(!  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  in  order  to  divert  the  styrm."  Witii  equal 
•incerity  and  absurdity,  ho  adds,  —  "  I  build  nothing  upon  this  statement ;  and  I  only  ufler  it 
'  ••   ••;  ~ .  ;   ..■-  ..    I "..,.,  .  ,.-.  J  „„,,   „~  „,j    „„[ 

Tucker's  Humble  and  Earnest  Mdress,  &c.,  Postscript. 
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would  find  no  difficulty  in  overpowering  the  inexperienced  militia  of  New 
Kiigliiiid ;  tliat  it  was  i'lipossiblu  to  rely  on  the  accounts  that  were  given  of 
tlie  decayed  state  of  the  fortifications  of  Louiahurg  or  the  disaffection  of 
the  Fronch  droops,  and  that  history  contained  few  instances  of  the  succcsd 
of  edorts  prompted  by  such  expectations  ;  that  it  was  absurd,  especially 
after  the  repeated  experience  of  the  tardiness  of  British  succour,  to  expect 
to  bo  thus  speedily  joined  by  a  naval  force  from  England  ;  that  it  was  more 
probable  that  the  besieged  would  bo  aided  by  the  arrival  of  French  ships  of 
war,  with  which  the  utmost  maritime  force  of  New  England  would  be  in- 
suflicient  to  cope  ;  that  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  would  be  ob- 
structed by  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
to  exchange  the  comfort  and  repose  of  their  homes,  at  such  a  period  of 
the  year,  for  the  toils,  privations,  and  dangers  of  so  dubious  an  enterprise  ; 
that,  even  if  success  were  attainable,  only  a  disproportioncd  share  of  its 
beneficial  ellects  would  be  reaped  by  the  colonists  ;  and  that  failure,  which 
seemed  the  more  likely  result,  would  expose  them  not  only  to  a  heavy 
and  uapiiied  loss,  but  to  the  reproaches  of  England  for  rashly  undertaking 
measures  of  such  importance  without  her  sanction  or  direction. 

These  views  having  prevailed  with  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  the  pro- 
jected expedition  was  disallowed  ;  and  for  some  days  all  thoughts  of  it 
seemed  to  be  laid  aside.  Shirley,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
liis  partiality  for  the  enterprise,  nor  yet  from  his  hope  of  inducing  the 
provincial  authorities  to  embrace  it.  But  wisely  refraining  from  personal 
importunity  with  the  assembly  or  private  applications  to  the  members,  h<' 
adopted  the  more  prudent  and  eflicacious  policy  of  promoting  petitions  in 
unison  with  his  views  from  eminent  merchants  and  other  persons  of  con- 
sideration in  the  colony.  These  petitions,  which  were  signed  by  some 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  by  almost  all  the  merchants  of  Salem 
and  Marblehcad,  earnestly  entreated  the  assembly,  for  various  reasons,  and 
especially  for  the  sake  of  preser\  ing  the  fisheries  from  entire  ruin,  to  recon- 
sider their  recent  determination,  and  once  more  revolve,  ere  it  was  yet  too 
late,  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  the  enterprise  suggested  by  the 
governor.  In  compliance  with  these  petitions,  the  assembly  again  resumed 
the  consideration  ot  this  interesting  affair.  Their  deliberations  were  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  calmness  and  moderation  ;  and  no  other  division 
appeared,  than  what  was  manifestly  owing,  and  on  both  sides  was  candidly 
ascribed,  to  conscientious  dilFerence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  province  and  the  empire.  After  a  long  debate,  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  the  expedition  was  carried  by  the  majority  of  a  single  voice. ^ 
[January  2G,  1745.] 

The  announcement  of  this  important  determination  of  the  legislature  was 
followed  by  an  entire  and  cordial  union  of  all  parties  in  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  carry  it  into  immediate  execution.     With  a  magnanimous 

'  Among  the  members  ot'  rliis  assembly  were  two  persons  who  afterwards  nctcd  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  t'lio  most  interesting  scenes  of  Americuii  story,  —  Hutchinson,  who  liecnmc  the 
historian  and  governor  of  Slassacliiisetts ;  and  Oliver,  who  was  associated  with  liirn  in  polili- 
cal  sentiment,  and  in  command  as  liontenanf-jtovcrnor.  Both  had  expressed  their  disiipproba- 
tion  of  tho  expodition.  As  Oliver  was  repairing  to  the  house  on  the  day  w!ien  tlie  proposal, 
which  he  was  determined  to  resist,  was  finally  to  be  debated,  ho  chanced  to  fall  and  break 
his  leg.  In  consequence  of  his  absence,  when  the  house  divided,  tho  numbers  on  lioth  sides 
were  found  to  ho  equal.  Hutchinson,  who  was  the  speaker,  thereupon  surrendered  his  opin- 
ion to  what  Eoemed  to  him  tho  general  desire  of  the  province,  and  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
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emulation  to  defeat  their  own  predictions  and  vindicate  their  patriotism 
the  former  opponents  of  the  expedition  now  zealously  cooperated  with  its 
original  promoters  m  accelerating  its  preparatory  arrangements,  and  in  sug- 
gesting    and  facihtating  the  procurement  of  every  attainable  tiieans  of  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  a  successful  issue.     In  furtherance  of  this  obiect 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  tlie  shipping  in  all  the  provincial  harbours  ;  and 
messengers  were  despatched  to  the  other  New  England  States,  and  to  New 
York,  Nevv  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  soliciting  their  assistance  and  coop- 
eration  in  the  enterprise.    All,  however,  declined  to  take  any  share  in  it,  or 
to  render  the  slightest  aid,  except  the  New  England  States  ;  and  even  of 
these,  IChode  Island,  after  voting  a  contingent  of  three  hundred  men,  acted 
with  so  much  tardmess  and  hesitation  in  carrying  this  resolve  into  effect, 
that  the  enterprise  was  concluded  before  her  troops  were  ready  for  the 
held.     But  the  zeal  and  ardor  that  broke  forth  among  all  classes  of  people 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  supplied,  as  well  as 
reproached,  the  supine  indifference  of  the  other  provinces.     There,  every 
jsrivate  interest,  political  or  patrimonial,  was  either  spontaneouslv  absorbed 
by  concern  for  the  general  advantage  and  honor,  or  was  oompelled,  by  the 
irresistible  current  of  the  public  will,  to  bend  beneath  this  supreme  consid- 
eration.     Committees  of  war  were  appointed  by  the  several  governments 
and  authorized  to  enter  all  private  dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  to  appre- 
ciate and  seize  every  article  of  clothing  or  provision  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies ol  the  public  service.     A  fleet  of  twelve  small  vessels  was  formed 
by  the  armed  sloops  belonging  to  the  four  New  England  States,  and  bv 
hiring  two  privateers  that  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  ;  and  the  deficiency  of 
heavy  artillery  was  supplied  by  borrowing  a  number  of  cannons  from  New 
lork.     An  express  boat  was  despatched  to  Commodore  Warren  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  projected  expedition,  and  to  beseech  the  assistance  of 
some  part  of  his  squadron. 

The  preparations  of  the  colonists  were  facilitated  by  the  extraordinary 
mildness  ol  the  winter,  and  by  the  opportune  and  unexpected  arrival  of 
some  merchant-vessels  from  England,  conveying  an  ample  store  of  various 
materials  which  were  indispensably  requisite,  and  of  which  the  deficiency 
was  least  capable  of  being  supplied  in  America.  The  preceding  season  hav-- 
ing  been  remarkably  fruitful,  the  provisions  required  for  victualling  the 
lorces  were  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  and  though  war  had  subsisted  for  some 
monUis  with  trance,  neither  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  nor  their  Indian 
allies,  had  given  any  molestation  to  the  frontiers  of  New  England.  Some 
ol  the  Indian  friends  of  the  French,  indeed,  having  discovered  the  project 
ot  the  English  colonists,  carried  the  tidings  to  Canada  ;  but  their  report 
was  derided  by  the  French  as  absurd  and  incredible,  and  no  intelligence 
of  the  approaching  invasion  reached  Cape  Breton.  As  the  preparations 
advanced,  the  expense  of  them  was  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  original  es- 
timates and  expectations,  insomuch  that  several  of  the  first  })ronioters  of  the 
scheme  confessed,  that,  had  they  foreseen  its  actual  cost,  thoy  would  never 

n  Srw.,1   hv  n  S'if ""  r  '^'"T"  i''"'  «"«'^'«l''^f'>  '•)•  ^"'l.  vanity,  ..nci  i^.u.rame  'urn  h.-on 

rlZr^  I  1^  nolknap,  and  amp  y  do.nonstratcs,  that,  if  l.alf  of  tl.o  schemes  benevohntly 
raborat..d  by  patriot.,;  absurdity  had  b.-on  ontortnin.ul,  tho  colonial  ihrrcs  would  have  in- 
rurrcd  greater  dangers  from  their  friends  than  from  their  enemies.     IVrbans  no  enterrrise  of 
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have  consented  to  it ;  but  they  protected  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede. 
Governor  Shirley  announced  that  in  this  crisis  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  depart  from  his  instructions  with  regard  to  paper  money,  and  a  large  issue 
took  place  under  hia  sanction  in  Massachusetts,  —  an  example  which  was 
followed  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  conmiander  of  the  forces  was  a  nice  and  dilTi- 
cult  duty,  of  which  Shirley  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  prudence. 
Upon  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  commander  depended  not  only  the 
success,  but  the  actual  prosecution,  of  the  enterprise  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  liberal  recompense  by  which  enlistment  was  encouraged,  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  a  country  where  indigence  was  unknown,  to  collect  any  condid- 
erable  number  of  men  willing  to  forsake  their  domestic  connections  and  em- 
ployments, and  to  engage  in  a  painful  and  hazardous  expedition,  unless  the 
commander  of  it  were  an  individual  who  enjoyed  their  attachment  and  re- 
spect. Military  skill,  and  experience  in  the  conduct  of  regular  warfare,  were 
qualifications  which  it  would  have  been  vain  to  seek  for  in  New  England  ; 


great  landed  estate,  and  generally  known  and  esteemed  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  such  scenes  of  war  as  Ameri- 
can experience  could  supply, — having  served  from  his  youth  in  the  provin- 
cial militia,  and  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  country  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
assault  of  French  and  Indian  hostility.  Happily  for  his  country,  and  for  his 
own  fame,  Pepperell  was  induced  b,  the  earnest  instances  of  Shirley  to  ac- 
cept the  chief  command  of  the  forces  ;  and  next  to  him  in  authority  was 
Roger  Wolcott,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  popular  of  its  inhabitants.  The  station  and  character  of  these 
men,  and  the  great  sacrifices  which  they  now  incurred  of  ease  and  interest, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  in  inciting  persons  of  humbler  rank  to  abandon 
for  a  season  their  own  less  important  domestic  concerns  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  to  imitate  on  a  smaller  scale  the  virtue  and  public  spirit 
of  their  favorite  leaders. 

Many  who  enlisted  as  private  soldiers  were  themselves  freeholders,  and 
many  more  were  the  sons  of  thriviftg  farmers  and  substantial  tradesmen, — 
men,  whom  only  views  of  public  interest  could  persuade  to  enlist,  or  to 
consent  to  the  enlistment  of  their  children.  It  was  strikingly  and  justly  re- 
marked of  this  famous  enterprise,  comprehending  the  reduction  of  a  reg- 
ular fortress,  garrisoned  by  disciplined  troops,  that  it  vvjis  conceived  and 
planned  by  a  lawyer,  and  undertaken  and  conducted  by  a  merchant  com- 
manding a  body  of  husbandmen  and  mechanics. *  George  Wliitefield,  the 
Methodist,  was  at  this  time  travelling  and  preaching  in  New  England  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  repute  of  his  sanctity  and  talents,  that  many  persons  anx- 
iously endeavoured  to  derive  from  his  opinion  an  augury  of  the  issue  of  the 
expedition.  With  some  difiiculty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  suggest  a  motto 
for  the  flag  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  ;  and  the  words  which  he  pro- 
posed wore  "  Ml  dcsperandum  Chrtsto  sub  duce.'"  Some  of  liis  follow- 
ers, construing  lliis  into  a  benediction  of  tlie  enterprise  by  a  highly  gifted 

'  "  In8trurt(!d  by  surh  examples,  l«t  rulors  he  persmidod  Ihiit  mnny TliinpsTwIiirh^appearTo 
he  boyoml  iiioiiKiiro  daring  and  Cull  ofdangor,  aro  not  Ioh8  Hiife  in  the  execution  than  adinirablu 
in  She  r.ttriTi|.t ;  and  limi  tJm  dt»ij{ii  itsuii",  whiitiicr  frustrated  or  successlul,  if  conducted  with 
ability,  will  draw  after  it  immortal  honors."    iVIybius. 
VOL.    II.  22 
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servant  of  Heaven,  enlisted  into  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  cru- 
sade ;  and  one  of  them,  a  regimental  chaplain,  carried  on  his  shoulder  a 
hatchet,  with  which  le  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  images  in  the  French 
churches.  By  dint  of  vigor  and  promptitude  of  exertion,  aided  by  the  gen- 
eral determination  to  spare  no  expense  that  could  improve  the  chances  of 
success,  there  was  embodied  in  ^ew  England,  even  whhin  a  shorter  time 
than  had  been  anticipated,  a  force,  of  whicii  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  supplied  by  Massachusetts,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  by 
Connecticut,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  by  New  Hampshire.  Never  did 
an  army  take  the  field,  in  civilized  warfare,  less  formidable  by  its  experience 
and  tactical  accomplishments,  or  more  likely,  from  the  piety  and  virtue,  the 
manly  fortitude  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  in  its  ranks,  to  min- 
ister occasion  either  of  unstained  and  honorable  triumph,  or  of  profound 
affliction  and  regret  to  its  country.  The  earnest  expectation  that  pervaded 
New  England  was  at  once  sustained  and  regulated  by  religious  sentiment. 
Fasts  and  prayers  implored  the  divine  blessing  on  the  enteiprise  ;  and  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  having  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  human  en- 
deavour, and  girded  the  choicest  of  them  for  battle,  now  sought  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  either  fortiaie  by  diligent  address  to  the  Great  Source  of 
hope  and  consolation,  and  awaited  the  result  with  anxious  and  submissive 
awe,  or  with  stern  composure  and  confidence. 

The  troops  of  Massachusetts  were  embarked  and  ready  to  sail  from 
Boston  [March  23,  1745],  when  the  express-boat,  whicli  had  been  de- 
Sf»arched  to  Commodore  Warren,  returned  with  an  answer  from  him,  im- 
jxjrting,  that,  as  the  provincial  enterprise  was  not  directed  or  sanctioned 
by  Great  Britain,  he  must  decline  to  take  any  share  in  it.  This  discour- 
aging intelligence  Shirley  and  Pepperell,  happily,  determined  to  withhold 
from  the  public  and  the  army  ;  apprehending  that  its  disclosure  at  such  a 
cri  :s  might  induce  a  total  relinquishment  of  the  expedition,  which  they  yet 
hoped,  even  if  it  should  fail  in  reducing  Louisburg,  might  be  productive  of 
advantageous  results,  in  the  recovery  of  Canso,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fishery,  and  the  increased  security  of  the  British  dominion  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  ATassachusetts  armament  accordingly  sailed  the  next  morning  [March 
24,  1745],  and,  reaching  Canso,  found  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Samuel  Moore,"already  arrived  at  this  plr.ce,  where 
the  entire  assemblage  of  the  provincial  army  was  soon  after  completed  by 
the  accession  of  the  fo/ces  of  Connecticut.  Full  of  health,  courage,  and 
intrep;fl";y,  the  troops  here  awaited  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  by  which  Cape 
Breton  was  environed  ;  when  an  important  addition  was  made  to  their 
force,  and  the  highest  animation  imparted  to  their  hopes,  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  arrival  of  Commodore  Warren  with  four  ships  of  war,  —  one 
of  sixty  guns,  and  the  others  of  forty  guns  each.  [April  23,  1745.]  Shir- 
ley's application  to  the  British  ministry,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  despatch  orders  to  Warren  to  repair,  with  as  many  ships 
as  could  be  safely  detoched  from  his  station,  to  Boston,  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  the  general  promotion  of  the  king's  interest  in  America.  In 
conspqiiencn  of  these  orders,  which  he  received  shortiv  after  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  provincial  invitation  of  his  assistance,  Warron  was  nuiking 
sail  for  Boston,  when,  learning  from  a  New  England  vessel  t),at  the  provin- 
cial forces  had  already  proceeded  to  Canso,  he  altered  b's  own  course, 
and  repaired  tiiithur  also.    Warren  was  un  active,  judicious,  ..iid  experienced 
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commander  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  or  elating  than  his  arrival 
at  this  juncture  with  a  naval  armament  that  not  only  promised  material  as- 
sistance in  the  siege,  but  secured  'le  besiegers  against  danger  from  any  mari- 
time force  arriving  from  France.  After  a  short  consultation  with  Pep- 
perell,  the  cdmmot'ore,  with  his  ships  of  war,  sailed  to  join  and  cooperate 
with  a  few  armed  sloops  of  the  colonists,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  cruising  before  Louisburg,  and  had  already  performed  the  signal 
service  of  capturing  several  vessels  bound  for  this  place  with  provisions 
and  West  India  commodities,  and  even  repulsed  a  French  ship  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  which  vainly  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  harbour.  Though 
these  cruisers  were  daily  descried  by  the  French  from  the  walls  of  Louis- 
burg, no  suspicion  was  awakened  of  the  enterprise  to  which  their  operations 
were  subservient. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  British  ships  of  war  from  Canso,  Pep- 
perell,  learning  that  the  state  of  the  season  would  admit  of  a  disembarka- 
tion at  Cape  Breton,  summoned  his  forces  to  active  service,  and,  with  the 
troops  and  transports,  safely  arrived  in  Chapeau-rouge  Bay.  [April  30, 
1745.]  In  the  plan  of  operations  composed  and  communicated  to  him  by 
Shirley,  he  was  directed  to  make  a  nocturnal  assault  on  the  French  gar- 
rison, and  endeavour  to  carry  the  fortifications  by  storm  and  surprise.  This 
rash  enterprise,  which,  from  the  strength  of  the  place,  would  doubtless  have 
been  attended  with  severe  loss  and  a  discouraging  repulse  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  was  happily  prevented  by  a  calm  which  hindered  the 
transports  from  entering  Chapeau-rouge  Bay,  till  the  morning  light  revealed 
their  approach  to  the  French,  —  with  whom  so  little  apprehension  existed 
of  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  that,  when  the  alarm  of  actual  invasion  was 
sounded,  most  of  their  officers  were  roused  by  it  from  the  slumbers  which 
they  had  just  begun  to  court,  after  the  festive  fatigue  of  a  ball.  The  New 
England  "forces,  having  accomplished  their  landing,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
obstruct  them,  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  made 
active  preparation  to  invest  the  city.  Vaughan,  who  had  exerted  himself 
with  intense  and  diffusive  ardor  in  promoting  the  expedition,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  provincial  army,  but  declined  to  accept  any 
stated  position  or  particular  command  ;  and  possessing  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  held  himself  ready  to  undertake  any  service  which  the  general 
might  think  adapted  to  his  capacity.  He  now  conducted  an  advanced 
column  of  the  forces  through  the  woods,  within  sight  of  Louisburg,  and 
greeted  the  first  view  of  the  place  and  its  battlements  with  three  cheers. 
Thence,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  composed  chiefly  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire troops,  he  marched  during  the  night  to  the  north-east  part  of  the  har- 
bour, and  setting  fi"e  to  certain  largo  warehouses  situated  in  this  quarter, 
destroyed  them,  together  with  a  vast  collection  of  naval  stores  which  they 
contained.  The  smoke  of  this  conflagration,  driven  by  the  wind  into  the 
grand  battery,  excited  so  much  terror  and  confusion  among  the  French,  that 
tlicy  hastily  abandoned  it,  and,  spiking  its  guns,  retired  into  the  city. 

The  next  morning,  Vaughan,  with  a  handful  of  men,  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  battery,  and,  in  spite  of  a  prompt  effort  of  the  French  to  dis- 
lodge him  and  regain  the  post  they  had  too  lightly  yielded,  maintained  his 
acquisition  till  it  was  effectually  secured  by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
adequate  to  its  preservation.  The  guns  of  this  battery  were  now  unspiked 
and  turned  against  the  town  with  a  good  deal  of  execmion,  but  with  so  great 
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an  expense  of  powder,  that  it  was  judged  proper,  after  a  while,  to  discon- 
tinue the  firing  and  reserve  the  besiegers'  ammunition  for  the  fascine  bat- 
teries. The  remarkable  success  which  had  thus  far  attended  the  enterprise 
contributed  to  animate  the  troops  with  resolution  to  support  the  arduous 
toils  and  formidable  obstructions  by  which  they  now  plainly  perceived  that 
their  hopes  of  victory  were  confronted.  The  fortifications,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, were  of  prodigious  strength,  and  the  approach  to  the  town  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  For  nearly  two  miles  the  besiegers  had  to  transport  their 
cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition  across  a  morass,  where  horses  or  oxen 
would  have  been  unserviceable,  and  where  only  the  personal  labor  of  men 
could  be  efficiently  employed.  This  service  was  allotted  to  such  of  the 
troops  as  had  been  familiarized  to  toils  of  a  kindred  description  by  the 
employment  of  cutting  down  pine-trees  in  New  England,  and  dragging  them 
through  the  forests  and  across  the  swamps,  to  be  disposed  of  as  masts  for 
vessels.  Unacquainted  with  the  art  of  regular  approaches,  the  besiegers 
relied  on  no  other  shelter  than  what  darkness  afforded,  and  advanced  their 
works  only  during  the  night ;  and  when  some  one  of  greater  experience 
attempted  to  instruct  them  in  processes  of  more  scientific  and  continuous 
operation,  they  were  only  moved  to  merriment  by  the  strange  nomenclature 
of  his  art,  and  persisted  with  stubborn,  and  yet  animated,  exertion  in  pur- 
suing the  simple  dictates  of  their  own  uninstructed  judgments.  The  heroic 
and  patriotic  ardor  which  hurried  them  to  the  field  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  their  spirits  for  the  mechanical  submission,  precision,  and 
regularity  which  characterize  the  movements  of  disciplined  soldiers.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  them,  during  the  progress  of  these  opera- 
tions, that,  from  the  mutinous  disposition  which  the  troops  composing  the 
garrison  of  Louisburg  had  previously  manifested,  their  officers  could  not 
trust  them  to  make  a  single  sortie,  lest  they  should  seize  the  opportunity 
of  deserting.  A  vigorous  sally  from  the  garrison  would  have  been  attended 
with  great  peril  to  the  besieging  troops,  who,  though  they  displayed  the  ut- 
most steadiness  and  circumspection  when  in  the  trenches,  and  always  pre- 
sented a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  yet  evinced  their  want  of  discipline 
in  the  rear  of  their  encampment,  which  continually  exhibited  a  tumultuary 
scene  of  gayety,  pastime,  and  confusion.  At  length  [May  20,  1745],  by 
dint  of  the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  five  fascine  batteries  were  erected, 
and  a  fire  was  maintained  from  them  with  considerable  effect. 

While  the  land  forces,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  Warren's  marines,  were 
thus  employed  on  shore,  the  ships  of  war  and  armed  sloops  cruis(;d,  with 
vigilant  watch,  off  the  harbour  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  JNfay,  the  commodore 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  French  man-of-war  of  sixty-four  guns,  carrying  a 
large  supply  of  stores  of  all  sorts,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.^ 
The  disappointment  which  this  capture  occasioned  to  the  besieged  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  joy  which  it  aftbrded  to  the  besiegers,  whose  auxiliary 
naval  force  was  soon  after  augmented  by  the  arrival  and  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral other  English  ships  of  war.      The  siege  was  now  pressed  withjn- 

'  This  vessel  \vu8  rotniiiHiKlpd  l)y  the  Marquis  de  la  Maison-forte,  wlioso  arriviil,  tlir  be- 
siegers learneil,  lind  bieii  nrixinusly  expcettd  by  the  French  parrisoii.  llnw  to  priHlaim, 
without  seeming  to  overvalue,  iiis  eapturo  wns  the  diiruiillv.  At  length  AVainii  sMfrgested 
a  plan  wliieli  wiw  adopted  by  Fei.-jierell.  The  mnnjuis,  who  wiis  a  biimane  iiinn,  \mi9  per- 
suaded to  visit  hig  couiitrvinoii,  the  Frcmh  prisonorH,  in  their  i-onfinement,  and  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  Duchuniboii,  describing  what  he  had  wiliieKsied,  am!  recoiiimendinfi  that  the  lliiglish 

-— : I IJ  1...   . ....1  ...:.l I    1 .n.M)..  fn.l  /.,,■>...;, I,  rntinn        Tliiu  l.-tlnr.  iiu  W"  (lire- 

(icen,  Ktruck  the  French  commander  with  surprise  and  consternation. 
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creased  activity  and  vigilance  by  Warren  and  his  squadron,  and  with  the 
most  vigorous  perseverance  by  the  land  forces.  A  battery,  constructed  by 
the  besiegers  in  a  commanding  situation,  began  to  overpower  the  island 
battery  of  the  garrison  ,  the  circular  battery  was  nearly  demolished  ;  and 
the  other  fortifications,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  had  sustained  considerable 
injury.  The  practicability  of  capture  by  storm  was  at  length  suggested  ;  and 
alter  some  consultation  between  Pepperell  and  Warren,  preparations  were 
made  to  bring  some  of  the  ships  of  war  into  the  harbour  to  cooperate  with 
the  land  forces  in  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town.  Duchanibon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  perceiving  the  symptoms  of  a  general  assault,  afraid 
to  incur  the  risk  of  it,  and  disheartened  alike  by  the  vigor  of  the  besiegers 
and  the  hopelessness  of  relief  from  France,  demanded  an  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  of  a  capitulation.  [.Tune  15,  1745.]  Two 
days  after,  and  at  the  end  of  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days,  the  city  of  Louis- 
burg  and  island  of  Cape  Breton  were  surrendered  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  The  garrison,  which  thus  became  prisoners,  was  found  to  consist 
of  six  hundred  regular  troops  and  thirteen  hundred  militia,  and  possessed 
a  store  of  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  have  prolonged  the  siege 
for  five  or  six  months.  When  the  captors  entered  the  fortress,  and  per- 
ceived its  massive  and  but  slightly  diminished  strength,  the  bravest  among 
them  were  struck  with  awe,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  circum- 
stances that  had  so  happily  intercepted  the  impracticable  designs,  first  of 
carrying  it  by  surprise,  and  afterwards  of  reducing  it  by  storm.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  occurred  more  opportunely  for  the  besiegers  than  tlie 
surrender.  From  the  length  and  hardships  of  the  siege,  their  powder  had 
begun  to  fail,  and  their  effective  strength  was  diminished  by  disease. 
Urgent  application  had  been  made  to  New  England  for  reinforcements 
both  of  men  and  ammunition  ;  and  tliongh  the  hope  of  victory  was  there 
greatly  depressed,  the  application  was  promptly  complied  with  ;  and  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there  were  despatched  additional  troops  and 
supplies,  which,  however,  did  not  reach  their  destination  till  after  the 
contest  wa£  decided. 

Scarcely  had  the  surrender  taken  place,  and  the  besieging  troops  ob- 
tained the  shelter  of  the  captured  town,  than  the  periodical  rains  began,  and 
for  ten  days  prevailed  with  a  violence  that  must  have  greatly  impeded  their 
operations,  and  would  probably  have  induced  them  to  relinquish  the  siege 
altogether.  Till  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprise,  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed between  the  provincial  general  and  the  British  commodore  ;  the 
naval  operations  were  conducted  with  vigor  and  skill  ;  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  land  forces  (necessarily  void  of  the  factitious  merits  of  disciplined 
soldiers)  was  generally  characterized  by  a  firm,  unbending  fortiiude,  and  a 
heroic  daring  and  detcrminatiu  hat  reflected  no  less  honor  on  them  than 
on  the  country  to  which,  and  not  to  military  habit  or  scientific  tuition,  their 
character  ieiivotively  belonged.  Notwhhstanding  the  length  and  Irardships 
of  the  siesta,  :he  provincio!  army  lost  altogether  by  sickness  and  the  sword 
little  more  tiiun  a  hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty  perished  in  an  unfoitunate 
attack  on  the  island  battery. 

The  conquest  this  achieved  was  not  less  advantageous  to  Britain  than 
injurious  to  France,  whose  schemes  were  disconcerted  and  deranged  by  it 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  consequence  of  Duvivier's  applications  to  the 
Freiivii  court,  he   was  despatciisd  with  a  force  which  would  have  beeii 
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sufficient  not  only  to  secure  Louisburg  against  the  possibility  of  capture,  but 
to  undertake  the  reconquest  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  suc- 
cour uhitli  he  was  hastening  to  bring  was  defeated  by  the  superior  vigor 
and  promptitude  of  New  England  ;  and  learning  on  his  passage  that  Louis- 
burg had  fallen,  he  returned  with  the  mortifying  intelligence  to  France.  The 
town  was  taken  at.  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  resort  of  many  French 
ships  to  the  harbour  was  usually  expected.  To  decoy  them,  the  French 
flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts  of  Louisburg  ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
manoeuvre  was  the  capture  of  so  many  vessels,  as,  added  to  the  prizes 
acquired  during  the  siege,  were  valued  at  upwards  of  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling. 

The  provincial  troops,  who  performed  the  original  and  most  substantial 
part  of  the  enterprise  and  who  for  nearly  a  year  formed  the  sole  British 
garrison  by  which  Louisburg  was  occupied,  together  with  the  crews  of  the 
New  England  vessels  which  cooperated  with  the  British  ships  of  war,  vainly 
expected  and  demanded  a  share  of  the  prize-money  that  accrued  from  the 
captures.  Their  claim  to  participate  in  this  advantage  was  disallowed  by 
the  British  government  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  prize-money  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  royal  ships  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the 
harmony  that  prevailed  between  the  provincial  forces  and  the  British  naval 
squadron  during  the  siege  did  not  survive  its  successful  issue  ;  &nd  it  was 
not  widiout  dispute  that  Pepperell  asserted  his  just  right  to  receive  the  de- 
livery of  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  to  take  precedence  of  a  detachment  of 
the  naval  forces  in  entering  to  assume  its  occupation.  The  British  govern- 
ment, though  favored  by  this  provincial  enterprise  with  the  first  ray  of  suc- 
cess that  illustrated  its  arms  during  the  war,  displayed  the  most  illiberal  desire 
to  magnify  the  merits  of  the  royal  and  naval  force,  and  to  depreciate  the  fair 
claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  gloiy  of  the  conquest.  Great  Britain,  indeed, 
partook  the  general  astonishment  which  the  achievement  excited  ;  but  her 
ministers  blended  with  their  surprise  no  small  degree  of  jealousy  against  the 
province  and  the  provincial  politicians,  who  pretended,  by  an  especial  vic- 
torious energy,  to  redeem  the  disgrace  of  general  disaster  and  defeat.' 
Among  other  rewards,  the  title  of  a  baronet  was  conferred  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  services  of  Warren  ;  and  though  a  seeming  impartiality 
of  recompense  was  studied,  by  Uie  communication  of  the  same  dignity  to 
Pepperell,  the  official  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  that  were 
published  in  England,  suppressed  the  merits  of  the  provincial  forces  in  a 
manner  that  filled  them  with  equal  surprise  and  repentmont,  and  taught  them 
to  consider  the  reputation  of  America  as  a  distinct  and  separate  interest, 
instead  of  blending  it  in  their  regard  with  the  general  glory  of  Britain. 
But  in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  and  insidious  disguise,  the  re<d  truth 
broke  out,  and  the  British  empire  in  general  owned,  with  wonder  and 
awakened  interest  and  curiosity,  the  obligations  for  which  it  was  indebted 
to  America.''     Among  otiier  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 

'  it  i«  roiTiarkiil)l('  that  ihf  lirnt  ronqiirst  gniin  (1  l)y  tlic  Kiifilish  f'roin  the  Frciirh  in  Anirrim, 
llio  conquest  of  Cunaila,  in  162!)  (tnilr,  Book  II.,  CIih'ji.  1),  was  also  lla;  fruit  of  a  war  of  which 
the  cvciiiH  in  Knrope  vvcro  (lisj»ra(i'riil  to  rnj{l<iiHl. 

*  Evrn  Smoll<;it,  whose  national  pariia'.itv  has  indiicrd  him  fo  dorlare  that  "  ',hc  reduction 
of  l.nuishure  wm  chit-fly  owing  to  the  viirihiiK«>  and  iiriivily  of  Mr.  Warren,  oi;f  of  the  l)ravcst 
and  h<st  olViccrs  in  tlio  scrvicu  of  Kiiglarid,  "  lias  Ixtt'u  ronslraincd  ')y  tlie  force  of  truth  to 
add,  that  "  the  natives  of  New  Fn|;laiid  i»rf|uiri  .1  jiri'at  j^lury  from  the  Kuecesis  of  this  '  nlor- 
prise."  —  "  Cirrumstanced  an  the  nation  »*,"  continue*  tins  w  riter,  "  the  legishilure  can.  \  too 
v.*it«l«?riy  dieriuit  ibe  iiiiMctila  uf  ibv  DrtUali  piaiitaiiuiai  in  Amorica."  —  "Tho  continent  of 
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valor  during  tlie  siege  was  David  Wooster,  of  Connecticut,  who  afterwards 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  American  service,  and  died  fighting  for 
the  independence  of  his  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  tidings  of  this  important  victory  excited  a  general  transport  of  joy 
in  New  England.     Considerate  and  religious  men  remarked  with  mingled 
o-ratitude  and  wonder  the  coincidence  of  numerous  circumstances  and  events 
on  which  the  success  of  the  enterprise  essentially  depended,  and  which  in- 
duced a  contemporary  writer  to  declare,  that,  "  if  any  one  circumstance  had 
taken  a  wrong  turn  on  the  English  side,  and  unless  every  circumstance  had 
taken  a  wrong   turn  on   the  French  side,  the  expedition  must  have  en- 
tirely miscarried."     While  the  adventurous  ardor,  the  firmness,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  men  who  projected  and  executed  a  design  of  such  magnitude, 
and  attended  with  so  much  danger  and  difliculty,  were  extolled  with  just 
and  unstinted  commendation,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  attempt  disclosed 
extreme  temerity,  and  that,  in  its  progress  and  accomplishment,  the  pro- 
pitious agency  of  Divine  Providence  was  singularly  manifested.     It  was, 
indeed,  an  enterprise  which  only  success  could  justify  or  even  excuse  ;  and, 
like  the  celebrated  recapture  of  Calais  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  confirmed 
the   military  maxim,   that   seeming    impossibility    may    facilitate   a    grand 
achievement.     From  New  England,  the  intelligence  was  diffused  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  through  the  otiier  provinces  of  America,  and  everywhere 
elicited  the  expressions  of  triumph    and   admiration.     The  States  which 
had  refused  their  assistance  in  the  expedition  were  not  restrained  by  mean 
shame  or  jealousy  from  confessing  the  glory  that  New  England  acquired  by 
undertaking  it  unaided,  and  conducting  it  with  so  much  fortitude,  persever- 
ance, and  success.     They  paid  a  willing  tribute  to  a  renown  which  exalted 
the  character  and  prospects  of  America  ;   and,  with  sympathy  warmed  by 
gratitude  and    exultation,  hastened  to  tender   unsolicited  subsidies  for  the 
support  of  the  New  England  forces  and  the  preservation  of  their  conquest. 
Even  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  now  that  the  slaughter  was  over,  were 
not  deterred  by  their  religious  scruples  from  voting  an  instant  contribution 
of  four  thousand  pounds   for  this   purpose  ;    three  thousand  pounds  were 
contributed  by  New  York  ;    and  two  thousand  pounds  by  New  Jersey. 
Virginia  had  not  to  reproach  herself  with  having  declined  originally  to  aid 
New  England   in  the  expedition,  of  which  she  v/as   first  made   acquainted 
by  the  intelligence  of  its  successful  issise  ;  and  at  this  time  some  circum- 
stances existed  that  seemed  likely  to  reawaken  the  jealousy  that  of  yore 
prevailed  between  the  New  Englanders  and  the  Virginians. 

A  remarkable  revival  of  the  primitive  warmth  of  religious  zeal  had 
occurred  of  late  years  in  New  England ;  and  this  influence,  which  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  genius  and  piety  of  (reorge  Whitefield,  was  prop- 
agated more  or  less  extensively  by  his  itinerant  labors  in  all  the  other  pro- 
vincial communities.  The  admirable  piety  of  the  Moravians  had  also  con- 
tributed to  animate  rclie;ious  sentiment  in  America  ;  and  numerous  prose- 
lytes to  their  doctrines  and  constitutions  began  to  appear  in  every  one  of  the 
States.     New  England  was  regarded  as  the  centre  and  focus  of  this  influ- 

Nortli  Aiiifirica,"  ho  proceeds,  "  if  propt-rly  ciilliviited,  will  form  nn  inexhmistible  fuiul  of 
wpnilli  and  strenj^th  to  (Jroat  IJritiiiii ;  and,  pcrlinps,  may  beconio  the  last  asylum  of  British 
liberty.  Wiien  tlio  nation  is  enslaved  by  domeatir  despotism  or  foreign  dominion  ;  when  hor 
substimco  is  vvastcd,  her  spirit  broken,  and  the  laws  an»i  constitution  of  England  are  no  more ; 
then  those  colonies,  sent  off  by  our  fathers,  may  receive  and  entertain  their  sons  as  hapless  ex- 
iles and  ruined  rcfiiirees."  Comnai.i  this  with  the  language  of  Edmund  Uurke,  cited  in  Not0 
XXXIX.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ence,  which  was  viewed  with  apprehensive  bigotry  and  dislike  by  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  and  the  magistracy  of  Virginia.  Gooch,  the  governor  of  this 
province,  though  a  man  of  excellent  talents,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
good  sense,  public  spirit,  and  generosity  by  which  his  civil  administration 
was  characterized,  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  sentiment,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  principle,  of  religious  toleration.  Attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
he  beheld  the  multiplication'  of  dissenters  from  its  established  system  with 
impatient  displeasure,  and  vainly  labored  to  check  the  progress  of  opinion 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  by  proclamations  against  the  assemblages  of  Mo- 
ravians and  Methodists,  who  were  threatened  with  a  rigorous  execution  of  all 
the  theoretical  intolerance  which  still  pervaded  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions of  Virginia.  This  persecution,  though  moderated  in  its  infliction  by 
the  humane  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age,  was  yet  cordially  abetted  by  many 
persons  of  consideration  in  Virginia,  and  among  the  rest  by  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton and  some  other  individuals  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  cham- 
pions of  the  purest  principles  of  liberty,  and  of  every  generous  right  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  such  exasperated  bigotry  to  repress  the 
growth  of  friendship  and  good-will  between  tliis  province  and  New  Eng- 
land, the  conquest  of  Louisburg  was  celebrated  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
praise  and  exultation  in  Virginia,  where  the  only  abatement  of  the  genenil 
satisfaction  was  occasioned  by  the  regret  of  the  people  that  they  had  not 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  aiding  the  bravery,  and  sharing  the  danger  of 
their  countrymen.  A  great  quantity  of  provisions  was  purchased  by  the 
Virginian  government  and  presented  to  the  New  England  garrison  at  Louis- 
burg ;  and  to  encourage  a  plentiful  exportation  of  whatever  articles  the  col- 
ony could  supply  for  their  use,  a  trade  free  of  all  duty  was  allowed  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Cape  Breton.  But  honorable  and  gratifying  as  those 
testimonies  were  to  the  States  of  New  England,  the  embarrassments  in 
which  they  were  involved  by  the  heavy  expense  of  the  Louisburg  expedition 
compelled  them  to  solicit  a  more  substantial  tribute  from  the  justice  of  Brit- 
ain, and  to  urge  their  claim  to  reimbursement,  from  the  general  treasury 
of  the  empire,  of  the  cost  of  an  enterprise  by  which  the  national  honor  and 
interest  were  so  highly  promoted.  This  claim,  though  equally  supported 
by  principles  of  justice  and  considerations  of  sound  policy,  did  not  prevail 
without  urgent  and  protracted  solicitation  ;  nor  was  the  indemnity  granted, 
till  Britain  had  diminished  the  grace  and  enhanced  the  necessity  of  it  by 
consenting  to  restore  Louisburg,  as  the  price  of  peace  with  France.^ 

More  interest  was  excited  in  Britain  by  the  unexpected  display  of  martial 
vigor  in  her  colonial  progeny,  than  was  inspired  in  .the  colonies  by  the  in- 
teresting conflict  that  arose  between  the  government  and  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Virginia  was  the  only  one  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  'he  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  in  Britain  awakened  much 
attention  or  anxiety,  or  from  which  there  was  elicited  any  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  sentiments  akin  to  the  emotions  by  which  the  parent  state  was 
agitated.*     The  utmost  alarm  and  indignation  were  kindled  in  this  province  ; 

'  Uouglasu.  Smollett.  Hiitchinsun.  Belknap.  Trumbull.  Burk.  Holmes.  Eliot's  Mte 
Engliuiit  nio^ra-phical  Dictionary. 

*  Home  time  aAer  the  supproBsion  of  the  rebellion,  in<lcod,  a  loyal  address  of  congratulation 
on  this  event  v/nn  voted  by  the  assembly  of  Conneetieut  to  the  king;  in  which  thry  expressed 
the  Htrongcst  attachment  to  his  Maji;aty'H  person,  family,  and  government;  a  deep  sense  of 

borrence  of  "  that  unnatural  and  wicked  rebellion  raised  <n  favor  of  a  Popish  pretaiMler 
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and  its  inhabitants  united  in  addresses  to  the  British  government,  expressive 
of  their  loyal  abhorrence  of  the  Pretender,  and  pledging  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  the  most  determined  resistance  of  his  designs.  Proclamations 
were  issued  by  the  Virginian  government,  denouncing,  with  all  the  injustice 
of  terror,  the  pretended  conspiracies  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland 
to  seduce  the  people  from  their  allegiance  and  extend  the  flame  of  civil  war 
to  America.  Additional  jealousy  was  exqited  even  against  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  by  the  peril  to  which  the  church  of  England  was  exposed  from 
the  arms  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  the  religious  assemblages  of  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Moravians  were  prohibited  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. [1746.] 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  attended  with  consequences  of 
general  importance  to  the  American  States.  After  the  rage  and  terror  with 
which  the  British  nation  was  inspired  by  the  enterprise  of  the  rebels  had  been 
fully  satiated  by  the  infliction  of  military  ravage  on  a  large  district  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  numerous  instances  of  the  more  formal,  but 
not  less  barbarous  executions,  authorized  by  the  ancient  statutes,  for  the 
punishment  of  treason  in  England,  the  remainder  of  the  victims  were  ex- 
empted from  slaughter,  and  consigned  to  the  mitigated  penalty  of  trans- 
portation for  life  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  in  America.  A  great  number 
of  brave  and  hardy  emigrants  were  thus  distributed  among  all  the  provinces  ; 
and  the  historians  of  the  southern  settlements  especially  have  acknowledged 
the  valuable  accession  which  was  derived  from  this  source  to  the  provincial 
strength,  resources,  and  industry.  In  America  these  emigrants  experienced 
much  greater  liberty  and  indulgence  than  even  the  guiltless  portion  of  their 
race  that  remained  in  Scotland  was  permitted  to  enjoy.  Among  other  ad- 
vantages, they  obtained  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  peculiar  garb,  to 
which  they  were  strongly  attached,  but  which  was  now  prohibited  in  Scot- 
land by  an  absurd  and  tyrannical  act  of  parliament.  It  was,  perhaps,  im- 
politic of  Great  Britain  thus  to  strengthen  her  colonies,  by  transplanting 
to  them  a  race  of  men  who  cherished  enmity  against  her  monarchical  es- 
tablishment, together  with  a  deep  resentment  of  the  cruelty  and  humiliation 
inflicted  on  their  native  land.  The  farther  resort  of  Scottish  emigrants  to 
America  was  promoted  soon  after  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
parliament  for  abolishing  the  military  tenure  of  lands,  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted in  Scotland,  and  had  enabled  the  Highland  chieftains  to  produce  the 
late  rebellion.  ■  The  proprietors  of  Highland  estates,  no  longer  permitted  to 
exact  military  service  from  the  occupants  of  their  lands,  and  no  longer  de- 
riving advantage  from  the  numerous  population  they  formerly  studied  to 
maintain  around  them  as  feudal  retainers,  rather  than  tenants,  universally 
raised  their  rents  and  enlarged  their  farms  ;  whereby  vast  multitudes  of 
Highlanders  were  ejected  from  their  homes,  and  many  more  were  induced 
voluntarily  to  relinquish  them  by  the  disgust  and  impatience  which  these 
innovations  provoked.  To  this  disappointed  and  discontented  race  the 
American  provinces  presented  the  strongest  attractions.  Here  they  might 
cheaply  obtuin  abundance  of  land,  and  enjoy  their  national  manners  and  hab- 
its of  independence  without  molestation  ;  and  here,  accordingly,  for  many 

ngainst  tlio  best  of  kings  and  the  best  of  governments." ~Tlicv  concluded  by  praying  that 
•'  the  merciful  Providence  which  has  placed  his  Majesty  on  the  llritish  throne,  and  given  him 
so  long  and  so  illustrious  a  reign,  may  still  protect  his  sacred  person,  subdue  his  enemies, 
make  his  reign  prosperous,  and  continue  the  crown  in  his  roval  and  illustrious  family  to  the 
latest  posterity."     Jtrumbu'ti. 
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years  after,  numerous  detachments  of  Scottish  Highlanders  continued  annu- 
ally to  repair.' 

Meanwhilo,  both  Britain  and  Franco  were  roused  by  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  to  the  projection  of  vigorous  and  extcndod  opera! ions  in  Ameri- 
ca. Governor  Shirley,  Hushed  with  the  conquest  which  reflected  so  much 
credit  on  his  genius  and  administration,  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  and  immediate  subjugation  of  the  French  colonial  dominions  ;  and 
when  he  announced  the  capture 'of  Louisburg  to  the  British  ministers,  he 
employed  the  utmost  urgency  of  counsel  to  induce  them  straightway  to 
despatch  an  armament  sufllcient  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  for  the  invasion  and  reduction  of  Canada. 
It  was  not  without  reason,  that,  while  he  susrgested  the  expediency  of 
farther  conquest,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  defence  of  the  exist- 
ing possessions  of  Britain  ;  for  the  French  government,  astonished  and  in- 
censed at  the  disgrace  which  it  had  sustained,  meditated  a  great  vindictive 
effort,  and  was  preparing  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  the 
conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  bombardment  of  Boston,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia.  The  British 
ministers  seemed  at  first  to  hearken  readily  to  the  counsels  of  Shirley  ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  circular  letters  were  addressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  to  the  governors  of  all  the  American  prov- 
inces of  Britain  except  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  requiring  them  to  raise  as 
many  forces  as  they  could  afford,  to  cooperate  with  a  Biitish  army  in  a 
general  attack  upon  (he  American  possessions  of  France.  According  to 
the  plan  of  the  enterprise  communicated  by  the  royal  ministers  to  Shirley,  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Warren,  together 
with  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General  St.  Clair,  were  to  be  sent  from 
Britain  against  Canada  ;  the  troops  raised  in  New  England  were  directed  to 
join  the  British  fleet  and  army  at  Louisburg,  whence  the  combined  arma- 
nu  lit  was  to  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  while  the  forces  of  New 
York  and  the  other  southern  colonics  were  to  be  collected  at  Albany, 
and  march  thence  against  Crown  Point  and  Montreal. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  betrayed  at  first  some  disinclination  to 
participate  in  the  enterprise,  and  represented  to  their  governor  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  financial  ruin,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  burdens  which 
the  recent  expedition  against  Louisburg  had  already  entailed  on  the  prov- 
ince. But  Shirley  in  reply  assured  them  that  they  were  j-uined  already, 
unless  they  could  procure  reiinbursement  of  their  late  expenditure  from  the 
parent  state  ;  and  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  such  relief  was  to 
enforce  the  cogency  of  their  claim  to  it  by  involving  the  province  still  more 
deeply  in  debt,  and  to  conciliate  British  favor  by  the  display  of  undimin- 
ished zeal  and  bravery.  Additional  arguments  were  supplied  to  him  by  the 
ravages  wliich  the  French  forces  in  Canada  and  their  Indian  allies  now 
committed  on  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Instead 
of  a  burdensome  and  ineffectual  system  of  defensive  warfare  along  a  fron- 

I  Burk.     llewit.    Williamson.    Umollett.     Johnson's  Timr  to  the  Hebrides. 
•'  Alas  !  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer, 
That  want's  Htorn  tidict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief, 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  no  dear  ! 
yut  found  he  liero  a  homo  and  glad  relief."  —  Campball. 
Rome  oFthn  Hi((hland  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  in  1778,  addressed  to  him  a  memorial,  in 
which  they  oiFerod  to  raise  liis  standard  in  th<>  hack  scttlemcnta  of  America.    iSir  Walter  Scott 
toid  Washington  Irving  that  he  had  xccn  tiie  memorial. 
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tier  wliich  it  was  impossible  to  render  at  all  points  secure,  Shirley  advised 
the  Massachusetts  assembly  rather  to  cooperate  with  an  enterprise  which 
promised  finally  to  exiiiiguish  the  source  of  those  desolating  hostilities.  Plis 
reasoning,  seconded  by  tl;"  inclinations  of  many  of  the  colonists,  who  were 
averse  to  pause  in  thu  career  of  prosperous  fortune,  proved  successful  with 
the  assembly,  which,  again  resuming  preparations  for  offensive  war,  conduct- 
ed them  with  so  much  spirit,  that,  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred '  men 
whic  h  were  raised  by  all  the  colonies  that  engaged  in  tliis  design,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  were  furnished  by  Massachusetts.  The  provincial 
force  thus  embodied  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  British  ministers, 
who,  without  specifying  the  contingent  of  troops  required  from  the  respective 
provinces,  had  merely  announced  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  that  the 
total  levies  should  not  fall  short  of  five  thousand  men. 

But  the  hopes  which  Britain  thus  again  rekindled  in  her  American  colonies, 
of  deliverance  from  the  hostile  vicinity  of  the  French,  were  fated  to  pro- 
duce only  a  repetition  of  former  disappointments.  Whether  it  was,  as  some 
American  politicians  believed,  that  the  British  ministers  were  jealous  of  the 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and  secretly  averse  to  remove 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  the  propinquity  of  a  rival  power,  or 
that  those  ministers  really  suspected,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  the  armament, 
which  the  French  were  preparing,  ostensibly,  for  the  invasion  of  America, 
was  actually  destined  to  invade  Great  Britain,  —  the  whole  summer  elapsed  » 
without  the  arrival  of  troops  or  orders  from  England  ;  and  the  British  fleet, 
wliich  had  been  promised,  and  which  consisted  of  nearly  thirty  ships  of  war, 
after  delaying  its  departure  till  a  period  of  the  year  when  it  was  reckoned 
unsafe  to  risk  the  largo  vessels  on  the  American  coasts,  received  orders 
to  undertake  a  substitutional  enterprise,  and  performed  nothing  more  mem- 
orable than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Port  L 'Orient,  in  Brittany. 
[ScjUember,  1746.]  Shirley,  at  last,  perceiving  that  it  was  vain  to  await 
any  longer  the  arrival  of  an  armament  from  Britain,  resolved,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  other  leading  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  attempt,  with  the  provincial  forces  alone,  the  reduction  of  some  part 
of  tile  American  possessions  of  France.  It  was  proposed  to  detach  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  Enjiland  troops  to  johi  the  forces  assembled  at  Albany, 
and  111  conjunction  with  tlieni  to  invest  and  attack  the  French  fort  at  Crown 
Point  ;  a  project  which  was  warmly  embraced  by  Clinton,  the  governor  of 
New  Vork,  who  solicited  and  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  preparations  for  this  enterprise,  however,  were  interrupted  by  inteUi- 
gence  from  Mascarene,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  march  of  a 
body  of  French  troops  and  Indians  against  iVnnapolis,  and  of  symptoms  of 
revolt  among  the  resident  population  of  the  province.  Instant  succour  was 
required  to  prevent  this  territory  from  being  again  wrested  from  the  British 
dominion  ;  and  the  forces  of  Massachusetts'^,  Kliode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were  accordingly  directed  to  proceed  to  this  new  scene  of  action. 
[September  20,  1740.]  But  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking, 
the  schcnies  of  the  provincial  authorities  were  again  disconcerted  by.  th» 
alarming  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  and  army  at  Chebucto  Bay, 

'  or  these  troops,  New  nampsliire  furnished  fivo  hundred;  ftlnssachiisctls,  tliroe  thousand 
five  hundred  ;  Rhode  I.-^laiid,  tliree  linndred ;  Connecticut,  one  thousand  ;  New  York,  ono 
thousand  six  hundred;  New  Jersey,  five  hundred;  Maryhind,  three  hundred;  Virginia,  one 
hundred  ;  and  Pennsylvania  (hy  u  popuhir  act  unsanctioned  hy  its  asseinhly),  four' hundred 
Bcilinap  diiVura  from  aii  the  other  autlioiilies  ia  uUlitig,  lliul  New  iiuiupshau,  ou  this  oucft. 
sion,  raised  eight  hundred  men. 
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in  Nova  Scotia.  This  armament,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  of  which  eleven 
were  ships  of  the  line,  together  with  transports  conveying  upwards  of  three 
thousand  disciplined  troops,  and  a  formidable  apparatus  of  artillery  and  mil- 
itary stores,  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  d'Anville,  a  nobleman  on  whose 
courage  and  capacity  the  court  of  France  reposed  more  confidence  than 
the  event  seems  to  justify.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
was  expected,  would  cooperate  with  the  invading  forces  ;  and  Ramsay,  a 
French  officer,  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  Canadian  troops  and 
Indians,  had  already  repaired  thither  in  expectation  of  their  arrival.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  dismay  which  this  intelligence  produced 
in  New  England,  where  the  spirit  of  the  people,  worn  with  anxious  sus- 
pense and  disappointment,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  most  gloomy  im- 
pressions. In  the  first  moments  of  panic,  it  was  believed  that  the  British 
colonies  were  now  devoted  to  inevitable  destrurtion.  But  these  emotions 
were  speedily  controlled  by  deep-rooted  fortitude  and  courage  ;  and  boldly 
confronting  the  danger  with  which  they  were  menaced,  the  New  Englanders 
were  elevated  by  the  alarm  of  this  emergency  to  the  highest  pitch  of  manly 
constancy  and  resolution.^ 

The  most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the  general  defence.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  Massachu- 
setts militia  marched  into  Boston,  and  united  themselves  to  the  troops  that 
.  were  already  assembled  there  ;  and  Connecticut  announced  that  she  was 
ready  at  the  first  signal  to  despatch  an  additional  reinforcement  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  New  forts  and  batteries  were  erected  along  the  coast ;  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  exerted  to  guard  against  surprise  ;  and  for  six  weeks 
the  whole  country  resounded  with  the  clang  of  martial  preparation,  and  was 
pervaded  by  the  most  agitating  suspense  and  anxiety.  As  time  wore  on 
without  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  public  hope  was  sustained  by  a 
growing  conviction  that  succour  must  speedilv  arrive  from  England.  It  was 
impossible,  the  people  generally  exclaimed,  that  the  kin^^'s  ministers  should 
be  unacquainted  with  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet ;  and  unless  they  were 
willing  to  deliver  up  the  colonies  to  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  an  English  squadron  would  presently  appear  in  America.  But 
•  this  confidence  proved  fallacious  ;  and  the  colonial  dominion  of  Britain 
would  infallibly  have  received  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  blow,  had  not  a  sur- 
prising train  of  adverse  circumstances  occurred  to  dissipate  the  strength 
and  confound  the  hopes  of  the  invaders.  The  French  fleet  sustained  much 
damage  by  storms,  and  several  losses  by  shipwreck  ;  and  while  D'Anville 
awaited  the  repair  and  reassemblage  of  his  scattered  vessels,  a  pestilential 
fever  broke  out  among  the  land  forces.  These  calamities  preyed  severely 
on  the  mind  of  the  French  commander  ;  and  their  efficacy  was  promoted 
by  an  incident  in  which  the  sanguine  temper  of  Shirley  proved  strangely 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  New  England. 

Partaking  the  general  conviction  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
Britain,  he  communicated  this  cheering  intelligence  rather  as  a  certainty 
than  a  speculation  in  letters  addressed  to  the  garrison  of  Louisburg  ;  but 
the  capture  of  the  vessel  by  which  his  letters  were  conveyed,  fortunately 
cu-c  !"^^'"*^^^'  ^'lough  contrary  to  his  views,  exposed  the  enemy,  instead 
of  his  friends,  to  the  mistaken  impression  he  had  adopted.     A  division  of 

»  We  may  well  anply  to  this  peo"^le  the  remark  c'  '^'^biuTmrtlirUomans,  that,  "  SudTTs 

.. — _  --._j „„i „.,„j.,.,j  t^rnt,  rrntrnvTur  itwy  UUVC  ailV 
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Umf  theinBelves  most  greatly  to  be  dreaded." 


real  cause  of  fear,  they  ai^e  hi  iiiut 
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opinion  now  arose  among  the  French  officers  ;  and,  ip  the  midst  of  their 
deliberations,  D'Anville  suddenly  died,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  as  some 
reported,  or  by  swallowing  poison,  as  others  supposed.     D'Estournelle, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  disheartened,  like  his  predecessor,  by  the 
disasters  that  had  befallen  the  expedition,  and  the  apprehension  that  an 
English  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  learning  that  a  reinforcement  of  French  ships 
of  war,  which  he  expected  from  the  West  Indies,  had  returned  to  France, 
proposed  ii  similar  retreat  to  a  council  of  his  officers  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  his  proposal,  was  attacked  with  a  frenzy  or  delirium, 
in  which  he  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  and  expired.     The  command  of 
the  French  was  now  assumed  by  Jonquiere,  the  governor  of  Canada  [Oc- 
tober 15,  1746J,  whose  vigor  and  intrepidity  gave  promise  of  a  change  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  when  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  tempest, 
which,  continuing  for  several  days,  occasioned  so  much  loss  and  dispersion, 
that  all  the  vessels  which  survived  the  fury  of  the  storm  hastened  to  return 
separately  to  France.     Never  had  so  great  an  armament  been  despatched 
from  Europe  to  North  America  ;  and   never  had  any  proved  more  ineffi- 
cient or  incurred  equal  disasters.    Had  the  project  of  the  French  succeeded, 
the  British  colonies  would  have  sustained  a  ravage  and  desolation  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  or  the  consequences.     Of  this  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  amidst  all  their  energy  and  determination,  were  especial- 
ly sensible  ;  and  when  they  learned  the  surprising  deliverance,  which,  without 
the  slightest  human  aid  or  exertion,  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  they  acknowl- 
edged with  grateful  and  solemn  admiration,  that,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
indebted  for  victory  and  conquest,  so  now  they  owed  their  safety  and  rescue 
from  destruction,  to  the  signal  favor  and  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 
These  pious  sentiments  were  entirely  unmixed  with  impressions  of  respect 
or  gratitude  to  the  parent  state.     Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  of  its  naval  commanders,  on  this  occasion,  was  but  too  well  cal- 
culated to  provoke  the  resentment  and  contempt  of  the  colonists.*     Al- 
though the  king's  ministers  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  departure 
of  D'Anville's  squadron  for  America,  they  made  no  attempt  to  intercept 
the  blow  with  which  the  British  colonies  were  threatened.     Their  concern 
extended  no  farther  than  the  preservation  of  Louisburg,  for  the  security  of 
which  they  despatched  Admiral  Townsend  with  a  squadron  to  reinforce  the 
ships  of  war  that  ware  stationed  there  under  Commodore  Knowles  ;  and 
these  two  commanders,  doubtless  in  conformity  with  orders  which  they  re- 
ceived, contented  themselves  with  guarding  Louisburg  from  attack,  without 
making  the  slightest  demonstration  in  support  of  New  England.^ 

'  Yet,  three  months  after  the  dispersion  of  the  French  squadron,  the  assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut  voted  the  loyal  address  which  we  have  remarked,  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  i.i 
Britain.    Sometimes  one  or  two  members  of  a  public  body  propose  demonstrations  which  th.^ 
majority,  without  relishing,  are  reluctant  to  oppose  ;  and  hence  the  language  even  of  a  repre 
sentative  assembly  does  not  always  afford  a  correct  sample  of  the  disposition  of  the  people. 

*  Belknap.    Trumbull.    Holmes.    Smollett.    Hutchinson. 
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Progress  of  tiio  War.  —  Tumult  excitod  by  nnval  Impressment  in  Boston.  —  Peaco  of  Aix- 
lu-ClmpoIlo.  —  Regulation  of  Paper  Currency  in  New  England.  —  Policy  of  the  British 
Govtirninent  relative  to  America.  —  Political  ycntiments  and  Speculations  of  the  Americans. 
—  Condition  of  America,  and  miscellaneous  Transactions.  —  Origin  of  Vermont.  —  The 
Ohio  Company.  —  American  Science  and  Literature. 

Although,  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  armament,  the  British  col- 
onies were  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  the  greatest  danger  to  which 
they  had  ever  been  exposed,  their  frontier  settlements  were  still  harassed  by 
predatory  hostilities;  and  fears  were  entertained  of  the  loss  of  Annnpolis 
and  the  revolt  of  Nova  Scotia.     No  sooner  was  it  known  in  New  Knsland 
that  D' Anville's  squadron  was  dispersed  and  compelled  to  return  to  France, 
than  the  troops  originally  destined  to  Nova  Scotia  were  again  directed  to 
proceed  thither  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  expelling  the 
Canadian  forces  assembled  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay. 
This  expedition  proved  unfortimate.     Only  the  regiment  embodied  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, amounting  to  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Noble, 
reached  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  troops  of  Rhode  Island  having  been  shipwrecked 
oil  their  passage,  and  those  of  New  Hampshire  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds.   [January  31,  1747.']     In  the  middle  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  superior  French  force  ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  "the  loss  of  its  commander  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  was  compelled  to  surrender.     Notwithstanding  this  victory, 
Ramsay  judged   it  proper  to   defer  the  attack  upon  Annapolis  ;   and   the 
French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  forbore  to  incur  the  danger  of  open  revolt 
till  the  arrival  of  succours,  which  they  still  hoped  to  receive,  from  France. 
Nor  were  their  hopes  ill  founded.     The  French  government,  more  irritated 
by  the  loss  of  Louisburg  than  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  I)'An- 
ville's  expedition,  prepared  with  unabated  spirit  to  retrieve  its  recent  failure 
and  repeat  the  intercepted  blow.     A  strong  naval  force,  equipped  with  the 
utmost  speed  for  this  purpose,  set  sail  from  France,  under  the  command  of 
Jonquiere,  the  governor  of  Canada,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
defeated  and  captured.  [May  3,  1747.]    Ramsay,  apprized  of  this  catastro- 
phe, hastened  to  evacuate  Nova  Scotia,  and    reconducted   his  troops  to 
Canada  ;  whence  the  French,  with  the  aid  of  their  Indian  allies,  continued 
to  infest  the  borders  of  New  England  and  New  York  with  hostilities  re- 
sembling more  the  practices  of  banditti  than  the  operations  of  civilized  \var- 
fare,  and  tending  to  no  other  results  than  obscure  individual  suffering  and 
partial  havoc  and  devastation. 

The  frontier  settlements  of  New  Hampshire,  in  particular,  were  exposed 
to  such  incessant  danger  from  these  incursions,  that  the   inhabitants  were 

'  No  seminary  of  learning  having  yet  arisen  in  Rhode  Island,  several  public-spirited 
citizens  this  year  founded  a  library  at  Newport  for  the  promotion  of  literature  m  the  colony. 
One  of  them  contributed  books  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  j)ounds  sterling.  A  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  obtained  from  the  provincial  goverimi(;nf,  and  a  handsome  building  erected 
for  the  library.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Library  Company  of 
.  l!'..;!.'.f,p,i!r,,  -^-hit-^h  was  lonned  under  ihu  auspices  of  Dr.  Fruniiiin  about  five  ycaid  bfcK>re. 
tr&nklin's  Memoirs.    Holmes. 
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compelled  to  fortify  their  houses,  and  could  never  venture  to  stir  from  them 
unarmed.  Tiiey  were  probably  on  that  account  the  less  willing  to  maintain 
public  fortresses  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  governor, 
the  assembly  of  this  province  positively  refused  to  make  any  grant  for  the 
support  of  Fort  Dummer,  which  was  situated  in  the  territory  that  New 
Hampshire  had  recently  and  undeservedly  gained  from  Massachusetts.  This 
defect  of  public  spirit,  however,  was  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  who  undertook  to  defend  for  the  neighbouring  Stale 
a  possession  of  which  her  intrigues  had  despoiled  them.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  French  Canadians  and  their 
allies  were  directed  against  two  forts  on  Connecticut  River,  garrisoned  by^ 
detachments  of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  One  of  them  was  taken  ;  but  the 
other,  which  was  occupied  by  Captain  Stevens  and  thirty  men,  though  a 
place  of  little  strength,  and  hotly  attacked  for  several  days  by  a  very  superi- 
or force,  withstood  the  assailants  with  a  vigor  and  success  that  excited  uni- 
versal surprise  and  applause.  In  the  territory  of  New  York,  among  other 
ravages  committed  by  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  village  of  Saratoga, 
containing  thirty  families,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  massa- 
cred without  reserve  or  discrimination. 

The  annals  of  New  Hampshire,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
present  a  long  and  mournful  catalogue  of  plantations  laid  waste,  and  colonists 
slain  or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  enemy.  Pillage,  rather  than  conquest, 
was  the  object  of  the  invaders  ;  and  their  prowess  was  .'"r  'Cted  less  against 
states  and  armies,  than  against  dwelling-houses,  families,  rural  industry,  and 
domestic  life.  This  was  the  style  of  warfare  most  conformable  to  the  tastes, 
the  habits,  and  the  interests  of  the  savages  who  cooperated  with  the  French. 
They  had  no  relish  or  conception  of  wars  in  which  private  property  was 
respected  ;  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  conquests  achieved  in  conjunction 
\yith  a  more  powerful  ally  ;  and  preferably  approved  those  predatory  hostili- 
ties which  afforded  the  greatest  scope  to  the  qualifications  in  which  they 
excelled,  enriched  them  with  plunder,  and  exasperated  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  rival  European  powers,  without  affording  to  either  a  decisive  superi- 
ority over  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  French,  unless  they  were 
actuated  by  mere  hatred  and  cruelty,  pursued  this  barbarous  system  of 
warfare  chiefly  in  order  to  cultivate  their  own  interest  with  the  savages,  and 
to  confirm  them  in  habits  of  hostility  to  the  English.  Yet  it  was  remarked, 
that,  during  the  present  war,  the  Indians,  whether  from  increased  humanity 
or  improved  policy,  displayed  a  degree  of  forbearance  and  clemency  which 
they  never  before  exhibited,  and  which  the  English  had  deemed  incompati- 
ble with  the  savage  nature  of  such  belligerents.  They  inflicted  no  tortures 
on  their  prisoners,  and  very  rarely  slev/  them  ;  in  general,  they  lavished 
upon  them  the  most  tender  and  compassionate  attentions  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion they  evinced  the  rare  moderation  of  sparing  a  prisoner,  who,  after 
suing  for  and  obtaining  quarter,  wounded  his  captor  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape. No  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  colonists  to  requite  these  preda- 
tory hostilities  on  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  Though  filled  with  resent- 
ment against  the  French,  they  were  generally  averse  to  any  active  enter- 
prise short  of  the  invasion  and  complete  conquest  of  Canada.  Their  war 
fare  was  entirely  defensive  ;  and  it  seems  in  general  to  have  been  conducted 
with  more  bravery  than  skill  or  efficiency.  A  confusion  of  councils  and  a 
muliipiicity  of  directors  caused  every  project  and  purpose  to  transpire  before 
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it  was  carried  into  e/Fect,  and  produced  frequent  changes  of  measures,  and 
the  most  mjunous  delays  in  their  execution. 

Tlie  Canadian  government,  of  which  the  frame  was  more  simple  and 
compendious,  was  enabled  to   act   with  greater  promptitude  and  secrecy  • 
and,  emoymg  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power,  it  granted  commissions  to 
none  ol  its  subjects  but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents 
and  exploits.     But  the  British  provincial  governors,  controlled  by  jealous 
and  independent  assemblies,  were  frequently  compelled  or  tempted  to  con- 
iev  military  commands  on   useful   adherents  and  popular  politicians,  who 
mistook  ambition  or  patriotic  zeal  for  science  and  capacity  ;   and  they  were 
disabled  from  exerting  that  concentrated  readiness  and  energy  which  charac- 
terized the  executive  policy  of  the  French.     In  addition  to  the  losses  in- 
flicted  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  a  great  expense  was  incurred  for 
tJie  maintenance  of  numerous   troops,  who  were  yet  too  few  to  cover  the 
Jrontiers,  and  rarely  succeeded  in  avenging  the  violation  of  them,  by  over- 
taking or  intercepting  the  invaders.     During  the  latter  years  of  this  war 
the  most  perfect  contrast  appears  in  every  point  between  the  conduct  of  the 
J^rench  and  the  British  provincials.     The  operations  of  the  French  were 
offensive,  methodical,  cheap  (for  the  charges  were  defrayed  by  plunder),  and 
distressing  to  their  enemies  ;  the  warfare  of  the  British  was  defensivn,  desul- 
tory, costly,  and  almost  entirely  inefficient.     Predatory  incursions  into  the 
Canadian  territory  would  have   given  certain  employment  to  the  British 
provincial  troops  ;  and,  by  engaging  the  French  to  defend  themselves,  would, 
perhaps,  have  afforded  relief  to  the  British  frontier.     But  this  system  of 
hostility  was  repugnant  alike  to  the  dignity  of  the  States  and  the  general 
sentnnents  of  the  people  of  New  England.     Besides  the  Canadian  Indians, 
the  French  were  assisted  in  this  war  by  their  ancient  allies,  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  territories  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia ;  but  repeated  defeats 
had  broken  the  strength   and  depressed  the   courage  of  these  tribes,  and 
their  hostility,  though  productive  of  some  devastation  of  frontier  settlements, 
proved  now  less  vigorous  and  harassing  than  on  former  occasions.' 

It  was  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  war,  that  produced  the  most  notable 
event  by  which  this  year  was  signalized  in  America  [1747]  :  a  tumultuary 
movement  m  Massachusetts,  which  for  a  time  suspended  the  functions  of 
government,  and  in  some  of  its  features  exhibited  so  close  an  analogy  to 
the  grander  scene  that  arose  about  twenty  years  after,  that  it  appears  like 
a  rehearsal,  as  it  was  certainly  an  omen,  of  the  leading  and  initial  events  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Had  the  warning  which  it  was  fitted  to  convey  been 
duly  appreciated  by  the  British  government,  this  remarkable  occurrence 
might  have  tended  to  avert  the  great  extremity  which  it  resembled  and  be- 
tokened. 

During  the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners  and  institutions  in  England,  the 
cix»wn  exercised  the  prerogative  of  equipping  its  navies  in  war,  by  appropri- 
ating, or,  as  It  was  termed,  impressing,  the  vessels  and  the  seamen  employed 
by  the  merchants.  The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  not  more  capable  of 
mamtaining  a  standing  naval  establishment  than  a  standing  army  of  land  forces; 
nnd  the  feudal  institutions  did  not  admit  of  the  same  regulated  service  and 
defmiie  subordination  of  the  national  merchants  and  seamen,  as  of  the  terri- 
torial barons  and  vassals,  to  the  king.  The  aids  which  he  obtained  from 
them  were,jccordingly,  jrregular,_occasional,  and  the  fruits  of  a  prerogative 
LRiTursal  History.   Wynne.    Hutcliinsoq. .  Bciknap.    Tiunibuii.    Hoiuies.^ 
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restrained  by  no  constitutional  principle  or  limitation.  By  the  territorial 
vassals  there  were  rendered  to  the  king  the  contingents  of  personal  or  pecu- 
niary service  ascertained  by  their  respective  charters  ;  but  from  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  he  exacted  compulsory  loans  and  gifts  of  their  property, 
to  an  extent  bounded  only  by  his  power,  his  rapacity,  or  the  emergency 
of  the  occasion.  This  overweening  prerogative  was  at  length  controlled 
by  the  rising  importance  of  that  order  of  men  whose  rights  and  interests  were 
peculiarly  its  prey.  When,  in  process  of  time,  the  increasing  wealth  and 
consequence  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  England  had  paved  the  way 
to  tlie  introduction  of  a  more  regular  and  general  system  of  liberty  in  the 
phice  of  the  feudal  institutions,  all  classes  of  the  people  were  enabled  to 
claim  the  protection  of  fixed  and  settled  law  ;  and  while  the  crown  was  in- 
vested with  a  larger  and  simpler  revenue  than  it  formerly  enjoyed,  it  was 
restricted  from  irregular  aids  and  arbitrary  exactions.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  principles  of  that  system  of  which  the  gradual  rise  and  development 
corresponded  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  feudal  establishments.  But 
although  the  British  constitution  was  now  generally  leavened  with  these  lib- 
eral principles,  it  was  not  entirely  pervaded  by  them,  and  still  continued  to 
be  defaced  by  some  traces  of  feudal  prerogative  and  arbitrary  power.  The 
convenience  of  the  crown  and  the  unprotected  condition  of  common  mari- 
ners preserved,  in  particular,  the  prerogative  of  impressment  from  more 
than  a  partial  abolition  ;  and  though  the  vessels  of  merchants  were  ex- 
empted from  arbitrary  appropriation  to  the  public  service,  the  persons  of 
seamen  continued  to  be  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  this  peculiar  hability. 
A  striking  instance,  among  many  others,  of  the  unequal  respect  entertained 
by  the  English  laws  for  the  property  of  the  rich  and  the  lives  of  the  poor  ! 
So  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  Great  Britain  has  still  continued  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  impressment  of  sailors,  a  practice  which  even  those  who  de- 
fend it  on  the  tyrannical  plea  of  necessity  have  acknowledged,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  a  flagrant  outrage  on  popular  liberty,  and  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution. 

The  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  conformity  with  opinions  which  they 
obtained  from  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of  England,  had  repeatedly 
asserted  the  legitimacy  of  extending  the  practice  of  impressment  to  the 
American  provinces  ;  but,  aware  of  the  determined,  though  silent,  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  colonists  and  their  assemblies  withstood  this  preten- 
sion, they  very  rarely  attempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  governors  of 
Virginia  ventured  occasionally  to  issue  proclamations  authorizing  the  im- 
pressment of  mariners  ;  which,  though  they  attracted  no  open  comment 
from  the  assembly  or  the  planters,  were  still  so  far  from  commanding  acqui- 
escence, that,  in  every  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  impressment  was 
attempted,  it  was  resisted  and  defeated  by  popular  interference.^  Till 
now,  no  attempt  was  ever^iiade  to  introduce  this  odious  and  arbitrary 
practice  among  a  people  so  jealous  of  their  liberties  as  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England^;  andjhe  British  government,  notwithstanding  the  haughti- 

'  As  America  was  the  quarter  of  the  British  empire  in  wliich  this  practice  was  first  re- 
sisted,  so  an  American  was  the  first  writer  by  whom  its  indefensible  injustice  was  demon- 
strated. The  arguments  by  which  it  is  commonly  defended  wore  refuted  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Remarks  on  Jud^c  Foster's  .Ipologijfor  Impressment. 

Either  a  nation  must  iiavo  virtually  lost  its  independence,  or  its  political  system  must  bo 
unjust  and  defective,  when  it  cannot  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  persuade  its  people  volun- 
tarily to  undertake  its  defence. 
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ness  of  its  pretensions,  was  practically  contented  with  making  occasional  de- 
mands of  levies  of  men  for  the  supply  of  its  armaments  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  these 
requisitions.  But,  unfortunately,  the  English  ministers  neglected  to  incul- 
cate on  their  naval  commanders  the  same  cautious  forbearance  of  which 
they  themselves  perceived  the  expediency  ;  and  Commodore  Knowles,  who 
was  stationed  at  this  time  with  some  English  ships  of  war  at  Nantasket,  in 
x.fassachusetts,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  sailors  by  desertion,  bethought 
himself  of  repairing  the  loss  and  recruiting  his  crews  by  a  vigorous  act  of 
impressment  at  Boston.  [November  17,  1747.]  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
tached his  boats  to  the  town  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and,  taking 
the  people  by  surprise,  not  only  seized  all  the  seamen  that  were  found  in 
the  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour,  but,  with  the  undiscriminating  violence  that 
usually  attends  the  impress  service,  swept  the  wharves,  and  carried  off  a 
great  many  apprentices  to  ship-carpenters  and  working  landsmen.  At  Lon- 
don, such  an  act  of  power  might  have  been  safely  perpetrated,  and  the 
victims  of  it  would  have  obtained  little  sympathy  from  their  countrymen  ; ' 
but  at  Boston  it  produced  a  burst  of  popular  indignation  so  violent,  that 
the  frame  of  the  established  executive  government  tottered  and  sank  be- 
neath its  fury. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  astonished  and  provoked  ;  but 
the  rage  of  the  working  classes  was  perfectly  uncontrollable.  A  numerous 
concourse  of  these  persons,  hastily  seizing  whatever  arms  they  could  find, 
repaired  to  the  governor's  house  to  demand  satisfaction  from  some  of  the 
c.iptains  of  the  British  squadron  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time. 
These  officers,  arming  themselves  with  carbines,  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  their  liberty  or  lose  their  hves  ;  and  a  scene  of  blood- 
shed would  have  ensued,  but  for  the  address  of  a  number  of  sedate  per- 
sons, who,  mixing  with  the  multitude,  prevailed  with  them  to  refrain  from 
breaking  into  the  house.  A  deputy  sheriff,  at  the  same  time,  attempting 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  to  exert  his  authority  for  the  restoration  of 
order,  was  seized  by  the  populace,  carried  away  in  triumph,  and  impounded 
in  the  stocks ;  where  the  rueful  aspect  of  magisterial  dignity,  partaking  the 
penance  which  it  was  accustomed  to  inflict,  excited  a  degree  of  merriment 
that  tended  to  cool  tiie  general  choler.  But  when  the  evening  came,  and 
no  tidings  were  received  of  the  restoration  of  the  impressed  men,  the 
public  rage  broke  forth  with  redoubled  violence  and  uproar  ;  and  several 
thousands  of  people,  assembling  around  the  town-house  where  the  General 
Court  was  sitting,  assaulted  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  building  with 
stones  and  brickbats,  and  clamorously  demanded  that  either  their  country- 
men should  be  restored,  or  the  English  officers  detained  as  hostages  for 
their  recovery.  The  governor,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  exasperated  multitude  from  the  balcoiy  of  the  town-house  ;  and  in 
a  prudent  and  conciliating  speech  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  impress- 
ment, pledged  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  every  one 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had   been  carried  off,  but  withal  mildly  reproved 

•  Yet  the  most  populur  national  song  in  England  addresses  mariners  in  this  well  known 
couplet :  — 

"  We  freely  invite  yon,  not  press  you  like  slaves  ; 
For  who  should  be  free  but  the  Hons  of  the  waves  ?  " 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  rapture  of  jiatriotic  exultation  with  which  this  song  is  applauded  in 
the  crowded  ilieatres  nf  J.iindon  during  a  French  war,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Thames 
is  covered  with  press-gangs. 
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the  irregular  proceedings  of  his  auditors.  Several  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens  addressed  the  populace  in  the  same  strain,  and  entreated  them  to 
disperse  and  quietly  await  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 
But  the  rioters,  it  has  been  supposed,  were  secredy  encouraged  by  some 
persons  of  consideration,  more  willing  to  impel  popular  violence  than  to  abide 
an  open  responsibility  for  its  excesses,  and  were  thus  rendered  the  tools  of 
superior  craft,  while  they  were  abandoned  at  tho  same  time  to  the  unre- 
strained mastery  of  their  own  excited  passions. 

Deaf  to  the  moderate  counsels  of  the  governor  and  the  other  orators  by 
whom  he  was  supported,  they  insisted  with  obstinate  vehemence  that  the 
seizure  and  restraint  of  the  Knglish  officers  who  were  in  the  city  was  the 
only  eflectual  method  to  procure  the  release  of  their  fellow-townsmen. 
Shirley,  escorted  by  a  company  of  his  friends  and  certain  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  then  retired  with  some  difficulty  to  his  own  house,  while  the 
violence  of  the  people  was  diverted  to  a  different  quarter  by  a  report  that  a 
barge  belonging  to  one  of  the  English  ships  had  just  arrived  in  the  harbour. 
Rushing  tumultuously  to  seize  it,  they  dragged  a  huge  boat  through  the  streets 
with  as  much  ease  and  expedition  as  if  it  had  been  cleaving  the  water  ; 
and,  having  exhibited  it  in  front  of  the  governor's  house,  set  fire  to  it  and 
destroyed  it.  Next  morning,  the  militia  of  the  province  were  summoned  to 
assist  the  governor  in  quelling  the  popular  commotion  ;  but  their  sympathies 
were  all  on  the  side  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  declined  to  appear  in 
array.  The  insurgents  now  succeeded  in  securing  the  persons  of  the  Kng- 
lish officers  who  were  on  shore  ;  and  having  planted  a  guard  over  some 
of  them,  they  engaged  others  by  their  parole  not  to  return  to  their  ships 
without  leave  from  the  people.  Shirley,  finding  that  his  authority  was  sus- 
pended, took  refuge  in  the  castle,  whence  he  wrote  to  Commodore  Knowles, 
representing  the  confusion  into  which  he  had  plunged  the  province,  and 
urging  the  immediate  release  of  the  persons  impressed.  But  Knowles  at 
first  refused  to  hearken  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  until  his  officers 
were  permitted  to  rejoin  him  ;  and  even  threatened  to  bombard  the  town, 
if  they  should  be  longer  detained.  He  offered  also  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  marines  to  assist  Shirley  in  reducing  the  rioters  ;  an  offer  which  the 
governor  had  too  much  sense  and  prudence  to  accept. 

The  assembly,  meanwhile,  were  greatly  perplexed.  At  first,  they 
showed  a  disinclination  to  interfere  in  a  controversy  in  which  the  provocation 
received  by  the  people  and  the  vindictive  outrage  committed  by  them  were 
so  nearly  balanced  ;  and  were  probably  afraid  of  increasing  the  popular  ir- 
ritation by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  control  it.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  thoy  perceived  the  impropriety  of  leaving  the  governor  unsupported 
in  a  struggle  in  which  his  conduct  was  entirely  blameless.  Some  persons 
of  high  spirit,  who  had  counselled  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  who,  per- 
haps, regretted  the  inculpation  which  the  popular  cause  sustained  from  the 
predicament  in  which  he  stood,  began  now  angrily  to  question  if  his  retire- 
ment should  not  be  construed  into  an  abdication  of  his  functions.  Per- 
ceiving the  danger  of  farther  indecision,  and  probably  judging  that  the  public 
fervor  was  spent,  the  assembly  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  proclaiming 
that  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  ^  was  repugnant  to  municipal  government 

'  From  tho  terms  of  this  officirtl  art  it  appears  that  a  part  of  tho  insurgent  force  was  eom- 
♦posed  ornegroes.    Notwithstanding  the  lan^imge  now  employed  by  tho  Alassaehusetts  assem- 
bly, "there   is   renson   to  hciiove,"  psvs   Burk,  "that  this  Vi-senihly,  like  that  of  Virginia, 
winked  at  tho  popular  excesses."    It  is  plain,  from  a  letter  of  Shirley,  quoted  by  this  writer, 
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and  order  [November  19,  1747]  ;   requiring  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  render  their  instant  and   utmost  aid   to  discourage  and   extinguish  the 

Sopular  tumult  ;  pledging  themselves  with  their  lives  and  estates  to  support 
ic  authority  of  the  governor ;  and  engaging  to  adopt  every  possible  means 
of  redressing  the  injury  by  which  the  existing  disorders  were  produced. 
The  council,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  mandate  for  the  liberation  of  the 
naval  officers  who  were  put  in  ward  by  the  insurgents,  and  declared  them 
to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  government.  As  soon  as  these 
proceedings  were  known,  the  popular  ferment  began  to  subside,  and  the  in- 
surgents to  disperse.  A  few  hours  after,  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  was  convoked  ;  and  though  many  persons  openly  protested 
against  all  measures  opposed  to  the  present  spirit  of  the  people,  as  tending 
to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  arbitrary  act  which  Knowles  had  commit- 
ted, yet  more  moderate  counsels  prevailed  with  the  majority  ;  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  which,  while  they  expressed  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
insult  that  the  province  had  sustained  from  the  Diitish  commodore,  con- 
demned the  lawless  and  tumultuous  violence  by  which  the  government  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  populace.  On  the  following  day,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  town  was  completely  restored  ;  the  militia,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, repaired  to  attend  the  governor  at  the  ensile ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  concourse  of  approving  citizens,  reconducted  him,  with  much 
parade,  to  his  own  house.  Knowles  soon  after  released  the  men  whor^i 
he  had  impressed,  and  departed  with  his  squadron,  to  the  great  satisfiiction 
of  the  colonists.  No  attempt  was  n)ade  by  the  provincial  authorities  to  pun- 
ish any  of  the  insurgents  ;  nor  was  any  resentment  oponly  expressed  by 
the  British  government  at  the  resolute  and  successful  opposition  by  which 
its  pretensions  were  resisted  and  defeated.^ 

In  the  following  year  [April,  1748],  peace  was  restored  between  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  —  the  most  inglorious 
and  impolitic  compact  to  which  Britain  acceded  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  conquests  on  every  side  should  be  re- 
stored ;  and  the  effect  of  this  provision  was,  that  the  valuable  acquisition 
of  Cape  Breton  was  surrendered  to  France,^  in  return  for  territorial  restitu- 
tions, of  which  only  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  States  General 
of  Holland  reaped  the  advantage.  This  arrangement  produced  ,the  most 
j>ainful  surprise  and  mortification,  in  New  England,  where  the  people  com- 
plained that  a  possession  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  interests,  the 
acquisition  of  their  bravery,  and  the  first  conspicuous  trophy  of  American 
glory,  was  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  and  Holland.  But  if  the 
substance  of  the  concession  was  disadvantageous  to  America,  the  accessory 
provisions  by  which  it  was  fortified  were  no  less  dishonorable  to  Britain  ;  for, 
in  deference  to  the  jealousy  of  the  French  and  their  impatient  eagerness  to 
regain  Cape  Breton,  the  British  king  agreed  to  send  two  Englishmen  of 
rank  and  distinction  to  France  as  hostages  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their 
sovereign's  engagements.  The  treaty,  indeed,  betrays  the  strangest  dis- 
regard of  the  interest  and  dignity  of  Britain.  The  right  of  English  ships  to 
navigate  the  American  seas  without  liability  to  search    and  detention  was 

that  the  governor  himself  believed  thnt  tlie  rioters  were  secretly  encourogetl,  thougii  not  open- 
ly coiintenunced,  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

'  Hutchinson.     Burk. 

*  We  have  witnessed  similar  instances  of  restitution,  on  the  part  of  the  British  court,  of 
Canada,  which  was  conquered  in  lt>2{>  by  Sir  David  Kirk,  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
subdued  in  1(>34  by  Crouiwell. 
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not  even  alluded  to  ;  although  this  claim  was  the  original  source  of  the 
hostilities  between  Britain  and  Spain.  The  encroachments  of  the  French 
on  the  territory  of  tho  Six  Nations,  and  their  grand  project  of  connecting, 
l)y  a  cliain  of  military  posts,  their  settlements  on  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi,  were  passed  over  with  a  silence  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  importing  acquiescence  in  those  formidable  pretensions.  'J'he 
limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  left  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  which  had 
already  supplied  occasion  of  quarrel  ;  for  the  adjustment  of  them  was 
again  remitted  to  the  experienced  inefficacy  of  the  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations of  commissaries,  to  be  named  by  the  French  and  British  kings, 

with  this  most  absurd  proviso  (which  might  well  seem  the  suggestion  of  a 
satirist  of  both  parties),  "  that  all  things  shall  be  replaced  on  the  footing  on 
\yhicli  they  were  or  ought  to  have  been  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities." In  short,  after  a  war  which  proved  calamitous  and  distressing  to 
every  quarter  of  the  British  empire,  and  advanced  the  national  debt  of  Brit- 
ain to  the  sum  of  eighty  millions  sterhng,  the  nation  concluded  a  peace  by 
which  she  parted  with  the  single  dear-bou[^ht  prize  that  her  arms  had  won, 
without  procuring  in  return  the  slightest  national  advantage,  the  redress  of 
any  part  of  the  injury  of  which  she  had  justly  complained,  or  the  recogni- 
tion or  additional  security  of  any  one  of  her  rights  which  had  been  previous- 
ly invaded.  Not  one  of  the  belligerents  was  a  gainer  by  the  war.  To  all 
of  them  the  termination  of  it  was  advantageous,  except  to  Britain,  where 
the  reasons  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  undertaken  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

The  cession  of  Cape  Breton,  however  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Nev/  England,  added  force  to  the  claim,  which  for  some  time  they  had 
urged  at  the  British  court,  for  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
enterprise  by  which  that  island  was  conquered.  Some  members  of  the 
ministerial  cabinet  for  a  while  contended  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  in- 
demnification, if  a  sum  were  granted  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
issued  by  the  provincial  governments  on  account  of  the  expedition,  at 
their  depreciated  value.  But  Bollan,  one  of  the  provincial  agents,  exposed 
the  unfairness  of  this  proposition,  and  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  depre- 
ciation  of  the  value  of  these  bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  incurred  by  the 
people  as  if  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  bills  themselves  had  been 
retired  from  circulation  by  taxes  ;  and,  strenuously  insisting  for  the  original 
value  of  the  bills,  rejected  all  proposals  of  compromise.  The  British  min- 
isters finally  acceded  to  his  demand  ;  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  New 
England  States  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament.^  In  conformity 
with  the  desire  of  some  wise  politicians  of  Massachusetts,  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  awarded  to  this  province  was  remitted  in  silver  and  copper  money; 
and  a  vigorous  and  successful  attempt  was  now  at  last  made  to  retire  all 
the  provincial  bills  of  credit  from  circulation,  and  to  substitute  a  metallic  in 
place  of  a  paper  currency.  [1749.]  Though  it  was  manifest  that  the 
fluctuatmg  value  of  paper  money  was  productive  of  great  injustice  and  in- 
convenience,^  and  that  with  its  depreciation  the  morals  of  the  people  were 

'  Stat.  21  George  II.,  Cup.  23.    There  was  accorded  by  tJiis  act,  to  MaBsachiisotts,  £18^,649 

lihJ'i^  f\Vo^^^'ci'^\^J^^^^  '3*-  '•''•■'  ♦«  Connecticut,  £28,863  19*.  Id.;  and  to 
Rhode  Island,  £6,322  12*.  lOrf.  These  sums  fell  far  short  of  the  entire  expense  that  the 
colonies  had  incurred ;  and  much  larger  sums  wore  granted  by  the  same  act  to  indemnify  the 
expenses  of  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  other  European  allies  of  the  British  court. 
*  "A  Bingie  fact,  recorded  in  a  note  to  a  sermon  preached  on  the  fast-day,  1748,  by  the 
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proportionally  corrupted,  this  change  was  not  accomplished  without  an  ob- 
stinate opposition,  in  which  a  band  of  stock-iobbors,  traders  on  borrowed 
capital,  and  other  individuals  who   extracted  a  partial  advantage  from  the 
public  detriment,  wore  supported  in  their  selfish  policy  by  popular  ignorance 
and  credulity.     In  some  tumultuous  assemblies  that  took  place  in  Boston 
and  its  neighbourhood,  a  populai  cry  was  raised  that  paper  money  was  the 
only  advantageous  currency  for  the  poor,  because  it  was  not  worth  hoard- 
mg;  and  that  silver  and  gold  would  fall  entirely  to  the  share  of  the  rid), 
and  be  either  exported  or  hoarded,  without  descending  among  the  laboring 
classes,  who  must  either  be  deprived  of  employment  or  accept  commodities 
at  an  adjusted  price  as  the  wages  of  their  labor.    A  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly, however,  persisted  in  the  necessary  measures  for  restoring  the  currency 
of  the  province  to  a  healthy  state  ;  yet  not  without  apprehensions  of  some 
formidable  commotion  of  a  deluded  populace  instigated  by  crafty  and  inter- 
ested counsellors.     It  was  the  less  difficult  at  this  time  to  excite  disturb- 
ance in  New  England,  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  recently  dis- 
banded from  the  military  force  collected  during  the  war,  and  who  did  not 
readily  resume  their  interrupted  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry.     But  the 
fears  of  the  wise  and  the  hopes  of  the  dishonest  proved,  happily,  ground- 
less.    A  feeble  spark  of  insurrection  was  Instantly  smothered  by  a  general 
expression  of  contempt  and  derision.     The  people   very  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  as  easy  for  a  frugal,  industrious  man  to  obtain  silver  as  it  ha^i 
been  to  obtain  paper  ;  and,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  ex- 
pressed ere  long  a  decided  aversion  to  paper  currency  even  on  the  most 
limited  scale.     However,  about  two  years  after,  the  British  government 
judged  It  expedient  to  secure  the  permanence  of  this  innovation,  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  relative  evil,  by  a  parliamentary  interposition,  which, 
on  account  of  its  professed  object,  seems  not  to  have  awakened  any  jeal- 
ousy in  the  colonists.     The  act  of  parliament  for  this  purpose  was  confined 
to  the  States  of  New  England,'  of  which  the  several  assemblies  were  com- 
manded to  call  in  and  discharge  all  the  bills  of  credit  they  had  issued,  and 
prohibited  from  ever  again  issuing  such  bills,  except  with  a  circulation  lim- 
ited to  the  current  year,  and  after  sufficient  provision  for  discharging  them 
within  that  period.     Any  governor,  whether  appointed  by  the  crown  or 
elected  by  the  colonists,  who  should  ratify  an  act  of  assembly  derogating 
from  the  parliamentary  statute,   was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  a  perpetual 
incapacity  of  public   office.      An   exception  was,  however,  admitted  in 
the  case  of  extraordinary  emergencies  created  by  war  or  invasion.     But  it 
was  declared  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  provincial  assemblies  ever  after  to 
admit,  as  they  had  heretofore  done,  bills  of  credit  as  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  private  debts.'' 

frnfi^fV^rP'^'A"'  «'"pn'n''"rfg«.  givee  an  impressiivo  view  of  the  depreciation,  with  its 
banor.l  effects.  An  aged  widow,  wJioge  husband  died  more  than  forty  yeare  before  that  time, 
Ant  ^'"^^  P°»'''^f '^  y'-'^y'^^^^^^^ ''\\i'\r  instead  of  her  dowor;  and  that  eum  would  at  that 
fnTl .?  h"       r  VV  ""''"^  ^*"'  1"" .•'r*''  P''*'''""''  '""'"''^   ''«'  ""PP""  'WO  cords  of  wood, 

Sv  n,i^'  Vr  r"  'r",VT  I  ""*'"'  ?f  '■y*''  ""^  u^'"''"''  °f  '"«"  fi%  ?"""''«  "*■  P«''*i  «n<^ 
amo^.n?.h.  „n  •'"  V'f'«''«  "'"'J  not  purchase  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  that 

Srl  f  necessaries  of  life  And  this,  adis  the  humane  preacher,  is, In  a  measure,  the 
aituation  of  many  widows  in  the  land."     Holmes.  r  .    .  , 

;J„?I1'°-^'"*'I'*'°m''u'*""'","^ '"«''."'"■"''  '"»'"'  erroneously  represented  this  act  as  extending 
n  „T.i.  ' T'     •     '  ""^  t^?'""'"''     J'  was  in  the  year  1763,  that  bills  of  credit  were  abolished 
in  ail  the  American  provinces  by  the  act  of  parliament,  4  George  III.,  Cap  34 

r.J^^\  /,7^?^"'  ^TJ'^  (^  ^  ^^•^^)-  »"»«"«"•  Millot.  Hutchinson.  Minofs 
Oonttnuation  of  the  History  of  Mu^sachusells.    Burk.    Belknap.    Trumbull.    ThnromnarnHvn 


CHAP.  II.]  DIUTiail  DOMINION  IN  NOVA  8COTIA.  |qj 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferonco  displayed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  wishes 
and  tho  advanlag(3  of  her  American  colonies,  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  yet  tho  surprising  exertions  whicli  they  made  during  tho  war 
strongly  aroused  hor  atfenijon  to  their  situation  and  prospects,  and  to  the 
interests  of  her  own  dominion  over  them  ;  and  n)any  important  schemes 
and  considerations  relative  to  America  were  entertained  and  pondered  about 
this  time  in  the  British  cabinet.  The  situation  of  Nova  Scotia  demanded 
immediate  attention,  which  was  additionally  invited  by  a  project  that  was 
suggested  for  combining  the  improvement  of  the  British  dominion  in  this 
province  with  the  benefit  of  a  great  number  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors, 
whom  the  peace  deprived  of  subsistence,  and  for  whose  behoof  justice  and 
policy  equally  demanded  that  some  public  provision  should  speedily  be 
made.  Even  if  the  commissaries  of  France  and  England  should  succeed 
in  preventing  a  renewal  of  disputes  between  the  two  nations,  by  a  peaceful 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia,  something 
more  was  necessary  to  render  the  British  dominion  secure  in  this  province, 
whore  the  inhabitants,  it  was  well  known,  were  discontented  with  their 
subjection  to  Britain,  and  cherished  both  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  being 
reunited  to  the  French  monarchy.  Upon  every  rupture  or  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  they  commimicated  intelligence  to  their  countrymen 
in  Canada,  and  intrigued  in  behalf  of  France  with  the  adjacent  Indian  tribes  ; 
and  during  the  late  war  they  had  been  manifestly  on  the  point  of  breaking 
into  open  revolt.  A  scheme  was  now  projected  by  certain  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  and  especially  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trode  and  Plantations,  of  introducing  a  British  population  into  this  ter- 
ritory, by  encouraging  a  number  of  the  disbanded  officers,  troops,  and  ships' 
crews  of  the  late  war-establishment  to  repair  thither  as  permanent  settlers. 
The  parliamf  nt  approved  this  design,  and  voted  in  the  first  instance  toward.-? 
its  execution  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Advantageous  terms  of 
settlement,  being  tendered  by  the  government,  were  accepted  by  nearly  four 
thousand  adventurers,  who,  with  their  families,  were  transported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  to  the  Bay  of  Chebucto,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Halifax, 
They  were  accompanied  by  Colonel  Edward  Cornwallis,  who  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  colonists 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  remain  in  the  country  ;  and  having  pledged 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  English  government,  with  the  qualification  that 
they  should  never  be  required  to  bear  arms  against  France,  they  came  to 
be  denominated  French  Neutrals.  The  British  parliament  continued  annu- 
ally to  repeat  pecuniary  grants  for  the  support  of  this  settlement,  which,  in 
the  year  1755,  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Its  establishment  was  viewed  with  much  apprehension  by  the 
French,  who,  though  they  did  not  think  proper  to  promulgate  their  displeas- 
ure^landestinely^mployed  emissarie^to  incite  the  Indians  to  harass  the 

value  of  tUt.  cuirencies  in  the  several  BritislT^oitTnics,  in  the  year  1748,  appears  from  the 
toUowing  unio  (oxtractod  from  Douglass)  of  thei.-  exchanges  with  London. 
For£100  8terling,  New  England 1,100  currency. 

Now  York 190 

East  Jersey 190 

West  Jersey 180 

Pennsylvania 180 

Maryland       290 

Virginia 120  to  125  * 

North  Carolina 1.000 

Bouth  Carolina  .•.    .    .    .       750 
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British  colonists  with  jostllities  calculated  to  deter  them  from  extending  or 
improving  their  plantations.  Partly  from  this  cause,  and  doubtless  in  part 
Irom  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  habit  they  contracted  of  de- 
pending on  Britain  for  support,  they  made  httle  progress  either  in  agriculture 
or  in  fisheries  ;  and  the  colony,  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  sums  expended  by 
the  military  and  naval  forces  maintained  there  by  the  parent  state,  almost 
entirely  tailed  to  answer  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.' 

But  the  policy  which  the  British  goverament  was  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  the  older  colonial  dependencies  of  the  empire  in  America  was  a  subject 
of  deeper  interest  and  nicer  care.  The  unexpected  vigor  that  New  England 
displayed  in  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  the  glory  that  she  gained  by  that 
achievement  at  a  time  when  the  British  arms  were  unsuccessful  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  which  kept  pace  with 
her  rising  strength,  excited  some  perplexity.  The  colonies,  it  was  evident- 
ly  seen,  were  rapidly  ad.  ancing  from  national  pupilage  to  manhood  ;  and  the 
inquiry  was  naturally  suggested,  Should  not  their  institutions  undergo  some 
cor  ondmg  alteration  ?  Should  not  a  new  system  of  law,  policy,  and 
mi  -rrespondence  be  devised,  to  supply  between  the  parent  state  and 

her  iencies  the  fast  relaxing  bonds  of  relative  strength  and  weakness  ^'^ 

From  me  measures  and  propositions  of  the  British  ministers  it  may  be 
inferred  that  their  minds  were  occupied  with  these  considerations  ;  though 
Uiey  neither  projected  nor  executed  any  scheme  of  policy  worthy  of  th^ 
omergency,  and  probably  at  length  calmed  their  solicitude  by  confusedly 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  habitual  subjection  on  America,  or  by  figurine 
with  fond  hope  a  postponement  of  the  inevitable  crisis,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  it.     Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  British  min- 
isters were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  growth  and  condition 
ot  the  American  provinces,  where  the  continual  formation  of  new  setde- 
ments,  which  long  remained  unknown,  or  little  known,  to  the  parent  state, 
and  impervious  alike  to  her  arms  and  authority,  not  only  enlarged  the  colo- 
nial  population,  but  fostered  sentiments  of  independence,  hardy  habits,  and 
enterprising  dispositions.  No  wise,  enlarged  prospective  system  in  relation  to 
America  was  ever  cultivated  in  the  British  cabinet,  where  colonial  affairs 
(except  in   the  emergencioj  of  war   or  negotiation  with   rival  European 
powers)  were  customarily  viewed  rather  as  the  province  of  the  Board  of 
Irade,  than  as  included  within  the  higher  departments  of  state  policy  ;  and, 
however  dissatisfied  the  ministers  might  be  from  time  to  time  with  the  aspect 
of  this  important  branch  of  the  British  empire,  they  were  embarrassed  in 
the  projection  of  extensive  schemes  by  their  inexperience  in  the  conception 
and  application  of  relative  general  principles,  and  their  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  local  details.  ^ 

The  most  obvious  means  of  fortifyhig  the  British  dominion  over  the  colo- 
nies, and  rendering  their  progressive  resources  tributary  to  the  strength  of 
the  supreme  government  of  the  empire,  was  to  carry' into  practical  effect 
the  pretended  right  of  subjecting  America  to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  If  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  resources  of 
the  American  provinces  and  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants  would  have 

'Smollett,     lie  wit.     Holmes.  ' • 

of'l  oS^frlnl!"''"  '^'^  ^K-**  ^''T*'""'  Nortl.ington,8onie  yean-  after,  in  tlio  British  Houbo 
of  Lords,  "  nro  become  too  big  to  bo  governed  by  the  laws  they  at  first  set  out  with.     They 
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been  mortgaged  for  ever  to  the  support  of  regal  and  aristocratical  grandeur 
and  of  European  luxury  and  wars  ;  nor  could  a  more  effectual  process  have 
been  devised  for  the  subjugation  of  liberty  in  England  itself.    We  have  seen 
a  proposition  to  tax  America  originate  in  Britain  so  early  as  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,i  and   the  same  project  subsequently  reproduced 
and  recommended  to  the  British  nation  by  Sir  William  Keith."     When  the 
war  with  Spain  broke  out,  in  the  year  1739,  Keith's  scheme,  which,  among 
other  particulars,  proposed,  ^Hhat  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  parchment  ami 
paper  in  England  be  extended  by  act  of  parliament  to  all  the  Jlmerican 
plantations,"  was  suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  a  politic  device  for 
evading  the  necessity  of  imposing  additional  taxes  on  England.    Walpole  is 
said  to  have  received  the  proposition  with  a  smile,  and  to  have  negatived  it 
by  this  memorable  reply  :  — '« I  will  leave  that  to  some  of  my  successors 
who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce  than 
I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage 
the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  nay,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe  ;  for 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  thev 
gam  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  1  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  afier- 
wards  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  their  gains  will  be  in 
his  Majesty's  exchequer,  by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as 
immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufactures  go  thither  ;  and  as 
they  increase  in  their  foreign  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted. 
This  IS  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
In  1748,  three  years  after  the  New  England  enterprise  against  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  project  of  taxing  America  was  again  resumed,  and  so  far  enter- 
tained by  the  British  cabinet,  that  Pelham,  the  prime  minister,  communi- 
cated It  to  the  various  provincial  governments,  and  desired  to  know  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  it.     Of  the  ansv  ^rs  which  they  rsturned  no  farther 
account  has  been  preserved  than  that  they  assigned  such  reasons  as  induced 
the  ministry  to  abandon  the  design.^ 

Another  measuie,  which  succeeded  the  relinquished  purpose  of  taxin" 
the  American  colonies,  was  the  repetition  of  an  attempt,  of  which  we  have 
already  witnessed  several  instances,  to  invade  their  chartered  systems  of 
liberty.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  British  parliament,  in  the  year 
1748,  by  which  all  the  American  charters  were  abolished,  and  the  king's  in- 
structionc  to  the  provincial  governors  were  rendered  equivalent  to  legal  en- 
actments During  the  disputes  that  prevailed  between  Massachusetts  and 
the  crown,  about  twenty  years  before,  this  stretch  of  arbitrary  power 
miglit  have  been  attempted  with  some  likelihood  of  success.  But  the  op- 
portunity was  irretrievably  lost  ;  and  now,  every  circumstance  in  the  rel- 
ative situation  of  Britain  and  America  combined  to  increase  the  odium 
of  the  project,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  resistance  which  it  was  calculated 
to  provoke.  To  the  valor  of  the  Americans  Britain  was  indebted  for  the 
principal,  and  almost  the  solitary  achievement,  by  which  her  wounded  honor 
was  avenged  and  her  military  reputation  supported  in  the  late  war  ;  and  it 
was  by  the  conquest  which  the  Americans  had  won  for  her  that  she  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  peace.  A  more  unsuitable  juncture  for  an  attempt  to 
berqave  them  of  their  liberties   could  hardly  be  imagined.     The  bill,  as 

'  Appendix  I.,  ante 


'  Political  Register  for  1767.    Gordon. 

VOL.  II.  25 


»  Book  VIII.,  Chap.  II.,  ante. 
Burk.    Walgh'g  Appeal. 
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might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  provincial 
agents  in  England,  and  especially  by  the  agents  of  Massac ijusetls  ;  its  injus- 
tice to  America,  and  the  danger  which  British  liberty  would  incur  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  precedent,  were  clearly  demonstrated ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  alter  a  protracted  discussion,  finding  the  obstruc- 
tions to  their  wishes  insurmountable,  withdrew  the  bill,  and  once  more 
desisted  from  the  impolitic  controversy  which  they  had  so  rashly  renewed. 
The  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed  shortly  after  for  the  regulation  of 
bills  of  credit  in  New  England,  and  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  advert,  was  believed  by  some  American  politicians  to  have  been  a  devicp 
of  petty  pride  on  the  part  of  the  British  court  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  this 
defeat.^  In  default  of  a  parliamentary  abrogation  of  the  American  consti- 
tutions, an  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  ministers  to  effect  a  practical 
enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  several  of  the  provinces,  by  the  ar- 
bitrary strain  of  the  powers  which  they  conferred  and  of  the  policy  which 
they  dictated  in  the  commissions  and  instructions  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors who  were  appointed  by  the  crown.  Of  this  encroaching  policy, 
which  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  exercise  the  defensive  spirit  of  lib- 
erty in  America  and  rouse  it  to  greater  vigilance  and  jealousy,  some  in- 
stances will  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  our  narration.* 

The  most  politic  of  all  the  schemes  that  were  at  this  time  [1749]  pro- 
posed in  the  British  cabinet  was  a  project  of  introducing  an  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment, derived  from  the  model  of  the  church  of  England,  and  particu- 
larly the  order  of  bishops,  into  North  America.  The  pretext  assigned  for 
this  innovation  was,  that  many  non-juring  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  per- 
suasion, attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  had  recently  emigrated  from 
Britain  to  America,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  create  a  board  of  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  proceedings  and  coun- 
teracting their  influence  ;  but  doubtless  it  was  intended,  in  part  at  least,  to 
answer  the  ends  of  strengthening  royal  prerogative  in  America,  — of  giving 
to  the  state,  through  the  church  of  England,  an  accession  of  influence  over 
the  colonists,  — and  of  imparting  to  their  institutions  a  greater  degree  of  ar- 
istocratical  character  and  tendency.  The  views  of  the  statesmen  by  whom 
this  design  was  entertained  were  inspired  by  the  suggestion  of  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  were  confirmed  and  seconded  by  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  xCanterbury,  and  the  society  instituted 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  This  society  had  received  very  errone- 
ous impressions  of  the  religious  character  of  the  colonists  in  general  from 
some  worthless  and  incapable  missionaries  which  it  sent  to  America  ;  and 
Seeker,  who  partook  these  'mpressions,  had  promulgated  them  from  the  pul- 
pit in  a  strain  of  vehement  and  presumptuous  invective.  Such  demeanour 
by  no  means  tended  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Americans  to  the  pro- 
posed ecclesiastical  establishment.  From  the  intolerance  and  bitterness  of 
spirit  disclosed  by  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme,  it  was  natural  to  fore- 
bode a  total  absence  of  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

The  bare  announcement  of  it  provoked  accordingly  the  utmost   alarm 
and  the  strongest  expressions  of  aversion  and  opposition  in  New  England,  of 

■  Minot. 

*  "  While  the  ministers  of  kings  were  looking  into  their  laws  and  records  to  decide  what 
should  be  the  rights  of  men  in  the  colonies,  nature  was  establishing  a  system  of  freedom  in 
Amenca,  which  ihey  could  nuiihcf  corriprchciid  nor  discern."  Wiitiams's  HUiory  of  i'trmontf 
Preface. 
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which  the  popular  assemblies  and  leading  politicians  had  for  many  yeara 
constituted  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  general  liberties  of  America.  So 
faithfully  did  they  sustain  this  generous  part  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
their  opposition  was  not  relaxed  by  an  offer  to  exempt  New  England  from 
the  operation  of  the  projected  measure.  And  yet  it  was  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  one  of  which  the  inhabitants  in  general  were  noted  for 
the  zeal  with  which  they  continued  to  cherish  the  primitive  sentiments, 
opinions,  and  institutions  of  the  Puritans,  which  supplied  the  only  consid- 
erable party  in  America  by  which  the  project  of  the  English  ministry  was 
cordially  approved.  In  the  year  1722,  Cutler,  the  rector  of  Yale  College, 
in  Connecticut,  and  several  other  clergymen  of  this  province,  suddenly  and 
publicly  retracted  their  previous  profession  of  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  ordination,  proclaimed  themselves  converts  to  Episcopacy, 
and  declared  their  conviction  that  no  ordination  to  ecclesiastical  functions 
could  be  validly  derived  except  from  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. This  schism  excited  at  the  time  no  small  astonishment  and  mortifica- 
tion in  the  colony.  A  public  conference  and  disputation  took  place,  in 
presence  of  the  governor,  between  the  heads  of  the  provincial  clergy  who 
adhered  to  their  primitive  ordinances  and  the  seceders  to  Episcopacy ;  and 
the  issue  of  the  discussion  was,  that  about  half  of  the  votaries  of  Episco- 
pacy were  reconverted  to  their  original  opinions, — a  result  which  was 
regarded  with  disappointment  in  Connecticut,  on  account  of  its  inadequacy 
to  the  general  desire,  —  but  which  must  impart  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
surprise  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  common  issue  of  such  polemical 
debates.  It  is  less  surprising,  that  those  of  the  dissidents,  whom  the  con- 
troversy failed  to  reduce  to  their  original  system,  clung  with  increased 
ardor  and  tenacity  to  the  novelties  they  had  embraced.  By  their  arguments 
and  example,  the  Episcopal  party  in  Connecticut  had  subsequently  gained 
an  accession  of  votaries  less  remarkable  for  their  numbers  than  their  zeal, 
and  by  whom  the  proposed  legal  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  America 
was  now  hailed  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  hope,  joy,  and  approbation.^ 
But  the  general  voice  of  New  England,  supported  and  reechoed  by  the 
dissenters  from  the  established  church  in  Britain,  overpowered  the  purpose 
both  of  the  British  and  the  American  partisans  of  Episcopacy.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  British  court  endeavoured  to  silence  the  opposition  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of  New  England  by  tempting  offers  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment ;  and  no  less  ineffectual  were  the  assurances, 
subsequently  tendered,  that  the  innovation  should  not  extend  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  appointed  in  the  other  colo- 
nies should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  clergy,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  extend  to  the  laity.  These  propositions  —  even  backed  by  the  offer,  that, 
if  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  recognized  in  America,  dfieir  emoluments 
would  be  provided  (in  the  first  instance,  at  least)  by  the  British  treasury  — 
could  neither  subdue  nor  mitigate  the  fixed  aversion  with  which  the  people 
of  New  England,  and  especially  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  contem- 
plated a  project  of  intrusting  any  degree  of  power  to  a  body  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal functionaries  dependent  on  the   crown.     They  regarded  with  appre- 

•  About  tliroe  yeara  after  (in  1758),  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  nine  Episcopal  ministers  and 
twenty-seven  Episcopal  churches;  in  New  Jeraey,  eight  Episcopal  niinisters  ;  in  New  York-. 

ters  and  six  churches  ;  in  Massachusetts,  ten  ministerr,  iinA  ten  churches ;  and  in  New  Hamp* 
■hire,  one  minister  and  one  church.    Holmes. 
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hensive  jealousy  that  j)rinci|jle  of  increase  inherent  in  every  form  or  de- 
scription of  power  irresponsible  to  the  general  will,  and  peculiarly  incident 
as  they  justly  imagined,  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Some  of  the  leadine 
personages  in  the  British  cabinet  were  at  length  induced  to  express  an  open 
dissent  from  the  opinions  of  their  colleagues  on  this  important  point,— 
•fearing,  perhaps,  that  Episcopal  grandeur  and  authority  in  England  would 
be  endangered  by  the  exemplification  of  a  simpler  aud  more  primitive  model 
of  Episcopacy  in  America.  After  much  passionate  discussion,  fruitlessly 
prolonged  by  Seeker  and  the  partisans  of  his  opinions,  the  cabinet  of  Britain 
finally  abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed,  the  design  of  giving  a  legal  estab- 
lishment to  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies. ^ 

The  issue  of  all  these  discussions  and  dehberations  was,  that  the  British 
government,  instead  of  altering,  continued  to  pursue,  its  wonted  narrow, 
unimproved  colonial  policy  even  more  strictly  than  before  ;  and  the  only 
new  measure  that  was  carried  into  effect  was  one  which  extended  the  op- 
eration of  that  principle  which  had  long  been  openly  avowed,  that  the  colo- 
nists were  a  dependent  people,  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  that  they  should  be 
restricted  to  pursuits  tending  to  the  enrichment  of  the  parent  state,  and  ex- 
cluded from  every  branch  of  industry,  however  beneficial  to  themselves, 
which  might  render  them  the  competitors  of  British  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. The  importation  of  iron  from  America  had  been  discouraged 
hitherto  by  heavy  duties  ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  supply  of  material  on 
which  the  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Britain  depended  was  procured  by  an 
expensive  and  disadvantageous  commerce  with  Sweden.  The  idea  was 
now  suggested  of  drawing  these  supplies  from  America,  where,  instead  of 
the  money  annually  remitted  to  Sweden,  British  goods  would  be  accepted 
in  exchange  ;  and  with  this  politic  view  there  was  combined  the  less  liberal 
purpose  of  checking  a  successful  attempt  Avhich  had  recently  been  made  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  New  England.  [1750.]  An  act  of  par- 
liament*' was  accordingly  passed,  authorizing  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar 
iron  from  the  American  colonies,  duty-free,  into  the  port  of  London  ;  but 
the  exemption  was  strictly  confined  to  this  port ;  and  the  iron  conveyed 
thither,  in  virtue  of  the  act,  was  not  to  be  afterwards  transported  farther  than 
ten  mile3  into  the  country,  except  for  the  use  of  the  royal  dock-yards.  The 
object  of  this  restriction  was  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  the  profits  which 
the  proprietors  of  mines  and  woods  in  England  derived  from  the  supplies 
of  mineral  produce  and  fuel  which  they  afforded  to  the  country  manufactur- 
ers of  iron.  In  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  man- 
ufacturers depcfnded  entirely  on  foreign  supplies.  In  concurrence  with 
provisions  so  cautiously  adapted  to  the  protection  of  eveiy  British  interest, 
It  was  ordained,  for  the  farther  advantage  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  Britain, 
that  no  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  nor  any  platins; 
forge,  nor  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  should  be  erected  or  continued  in 
any  of  the  American  colonies,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  machine  as  a  public  nuisance.'  Four  of  the  machines 
prohibited  by  this  arbitrary  law  were  already  established  in  Massachusetts.^ 

'Trumbull.     Minot.     Holmes.     Gordon.    Jinnual  Reguter  for  i76iy. 

*  Stnt.  2,3  George  II.,  Cap.  29.     See  Nolo  IX.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  The  other  commercial  otatutes  passed  about  this  time  in  relation  to  America  are  noticed  in 
the  close  of  Book  IX.,  ant*. 

*  Smollett.     Minot.    "  Our  nailers,"  says  an  American  writer,  in  referenco  to  tbia  period, 


CHAP,  m    POLICY  op  IMiPORTINO  SLAVES  INTO  AMERICA.  j^ 

There  wa»  one  clasa  of  reasoners  in  the  parent  state,  whose  views  seem 
to  have  been  not  ineffectually  pressed  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  who  predicted  the  continued  submission  of  the  colonies,  as  the  result 
of  a  constant  an4  a,mple  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  America.     We 
have  seen  under  what  conditions  Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  the  rise  of 
the  British  slave-trade,  with  what  fatal  vigor  it  increased,  and  how  soon 
the  mask  of  benevolence  to  the  negroes  was  discarded.     Britain  had  since 
become  the  greatest  slave-trading  state  in  the  world,  and  was  as  desirous 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  this  as  of  other  branches  of  commerce.     In  the 
year  1745,  there  was  published  at  London  a  treatise,  entitled.  The  Jfrican, 
Slave  Trade,  the  Great  Pillar  and  Support  of  the  British  Plantation  Trade 
in  America.     "  If  the  negro  trade,"  says  the  author  of  this  treatise,  "  be 
thrown  mto  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  and  our  colonies  are  to  depend  on 
the  labor  of  wlute  men,  they  will  either  soon  be  undone,  or  shake  off  theic 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England.     For  white  men  cannot  be  obtained 
so  cheaply,  nor  the  labor  of  a  sufficient  number  be  had  for  the  expense  of 
their  mamtenance  only,  as  we  have  of  the  Africans."     "Were  it  possi- 
ble," he  continues,  "  for  white  men  to  answer  the  end  of  negroes  in  plant- 
ing, must  we  not  dram  our  own  country  of  husbandmen,  manufacturers,  and 
mechanics  i    Might  not  the  consequence  be,  that  our  colonies  would  inter- 
fere with  the  manufactures  of  these  kingdoms,  as  the  Palatines  attempted 
m  Pennsylvania  ?     In  such  case,  indeed,  we  might  have  just  reason  to  dread 
the  prosperity  of  our  colonies  ;   but  while  we  can  supply  them  abundantly 
with  negroes,  we  need  be  under  no  such  apprehensions."  ^ 

It  was  not  in  the  parent  state  alone  and  her  ministerial  cabinet  that  an 
increased  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  political  relations  between  Brit- 
am  and  America,  and  to  the  manifest  truth,  that  a  change  in  these  relations 
was  inevitably  portended  by  the  great  alteration  which  had  already  taken 
place,  and  which  every  year  was  enlarging,  in  the  relative  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  two  countries.  Superior  power  and  fancied  expediency, 
instead  of  the  everlasting  principles  of  justice,  had  been  ''  e  basis  of  a, 
great  part  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  parent  state  ;  and  wfiile  this  basis 
was  continually  becoming  more  narrow  and  insecure,  the  policy  to  which 
It  administered  support  was  rendered  more,  instead  of  less,  burdensome  and 
illiberal.  These  important  facts,  and  their  consequences,  were  perceived 
and  pondered  by  the  Americans  ;  and  views  and  speculations  corresponding 
to  their  altered  condition  and  prospects  exercised  the  thoughts  of  some  of 
tlieir  leadmg  politicians.  We  have  seen  how  early  the  idea  of  independence 
was  suggested  to  the  colonists  by  the  jealous  suspicions  or  interested  artifice 
which  prompted  Nicholson,  Quarry,  and  other  partisans  of  royal  preroga- 
tive m  America,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Eng- 
land, to  impute  to  them  the  design  of  realizing  this  idea  ;  and  how  uni- 
formly  the  policy  of  the  British  government  was  calculated  to  recommend 

"can  now  aflbrd  spikes  and  large  nails  cheaper  than  from  England."  Doualass.  It  is  re- 
!rZ„  ,„^.i  •*  Hutchinspn  invariably  refrains  from  noti^inc  "ib  introduction  o?  laws  discred- 
itable to  the  justice  and  liberality  of  British  policy.    Ht         \  s  in  general  terms  to  the  ex- 

rnftirnranS'S  'r'"'''""''  '"  '^'^  <='»««  «f>«  «««0"d  v-  .  and  Lhorts  hYscointrymen 

to  patience  and  fiUal  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  parent  state,  whose  protection  they  enjoyed. 

s  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  probatly  in  answer  to  it  that  there  was  i,ub. 
^nvelrn^lA'^.Xn  f  ",?■  "  pamphlet  (noticed  In  ClarLon's  Hislory  of  the  MolitoTo}L 
V«w.  r«^f)  entitled  ^n  Essay  tn  Vindication  of  the  Colonies  of  America,  and  confainir,;;  the 
.■OS  i,„i,gr:a.ii  reprobation  ol  slavery,  and  of  the  pretence  tliat  necessity  or  sound  policy 
could  over  be  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  Christianity.  '  ^     ^ 
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independence  to  the  Americans,  by  associating  it  with  the  strongest  impres- 
sions of  dignity  and  interest.  The  grand  political  error  of  that  selfish  and 
harshly  domineering  system,  first  disclosed  by  the  Navigation  Act^  was, 
that,  in  proportion  to  its  endurance,  it  became  no  less  dangerous  to  pursue 
than  to  abandon  it.  To  pursue  it  was  to  increase  an  offensive  burden  on 
the  colonists,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  of  resisting  its  imposition  ;  — 
and  this  was  the  course  which  the  parent  state  actually  embraced.  To 
abandon  it  was  to  make  a  humiliating  avowal  of  injustice,  or  a  dangerous 
concession  to  the  strength  of  a  people  whose  weakness  had  been  abused  ;  — 
a  stretch  of  magnanimity  unexampled  in  the  conduct  of  any  sovereign  state. 
It  was  wittily  and  argumentatively  replied  to  the  American  complaints  of  the 
increasing  exactions  of  Britain,  about  twenty  years  after  this  period,  by  a 
distinguished  champion  *  of  the  British  policy,  that  the  ox  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  aggravation  of  the  burdens  that  were  imposed  on  the  calf. 
Of  this  similitude,  which  was  much  admired  at  the  time,  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  consists  in  the  frank  avowal  that  the  Americans  were  regarded 
by  the  politicians  of  Great  Britain  as  an  interior  and  dependent  race  of 
beings.*  The  hypothetical  complaint  of  the  ox  would  be  well  deserving  of 
attention,  if  time  had  developed  in  him  a  faculty  superior  to  brutal  strength  ; 
and  the  increased  pressure  of  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  him  would  be 
equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  if  his  ability  and  inclmation  to  resist  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  capacity  of  enduring  it. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  North  America,  at  this  period,  there  were 
two  circumstances  unfavorable  to  national  independence,  or  at  least  to  its 
speedy  attainment.  One  of  these  was  the  defect  of  harmony,  union,  and 
concert  among  the  several  provincial  governments  ;  the  other  was  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  settlements,  where  there  existe-l  at  once  a  people 
unfriendly  to  the  British  colonists,  and  a  government  hostile,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  American  liberty.  The  diminution  of  religious  bigotry,  and  the  increas- 
ing sense  of  common  interest,  had  for  many  years  contributed  to  foster  a 
principle  of  union  and  mutual  dependence  among  the  respective  provinces, 
which  the  languor  and  seeming  indifference  of  Britain  toward  all  that  related 
to  the  defence  and  security  of  her  colonies  tended  farther  to  promote. 
Frequently  had  she  disappointed  them  of  her  promised  succour,  and  taught 
them  first  to  indulge  hopes  of  safety  and  glory,  and  then  to  refer  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  hopes  to  their  own  unaided  valor  and  force.  As  early 
as  the  year  1643,  we  have  seen^  a  federal  league  established  among  the 
States  of  New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vigor  and  efficien- 
cy of  their  national  strength.  About  a  century  afterwards,  the  project  of 
a  kindred  institution,  embracing  all  the  American  colonies,  was  suggested 
by  a  writer,  whose  work,  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  English  Province 
of  Carolana,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French,  La  Louis- 
iane,^''  was  published  in  the  year  1741.  Daniel  Coxe,  the  author  of  this 
tract,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Coxe  who  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
speculated  largely  in  colonial  property,  and  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  the  proprietary  interest  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  of  some  more  dubious 
claims  to  the  territory  comprehended  within  the  colonial   establishments 

'  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  Dcnn  Swift,  in  one  of  his  works,  describing  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  Ireland  by 
some  of  its  British  rulers,  says,  "  Thev  looked  down  upon  that  kingdom  as  if  it  had  been  one 
of  thrir  colonies  of  outcasts  in  America. 


of-- 
3  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  ante. 
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of  the  Spaniards  in  North  America.*  In  the  preface  to  his  work,  he  pro- 
posed, for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  the  British  settlements  against  the 
Ijostile  vicinity  of  the  French  and  the  Indians,  "  that  all  the  colonies  ap- 
pertaining to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northern  continent  of  Amer- 
ica be  united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  establishment  ;  over  which  a 
lieutenant  or  supreme  governor  may  be  constituted  and  appointed  to  preside 
on  the  spot,  to  whom  the  governors  of  each  colony  shall  be  subordinate/' 
"  It  is  farther  humbly  proposed,"  this  writer  continued,  "  that  two  deputies 
shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  council  and  assembly  of  each  province,  who 
are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  council  or  general  convention  of  the  estates 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  order,  consent,  or  approbation  of  the  lieutenant 
or  governor-general,  shall  meet  together,  consult  and  advise  foij  the  good 
of  the  whole,  settle  and  appoint  particular  quotas  or  proportions  of  money, 
men,  provisions,  &c.,  that  each  respective  government  is  to  raise  for  their 
mutual  defence  and  safety,  as  well  as,  if  necessary,  for  offence  and  inva- 
sion of  their  enemies  ;  in  all  which  cases  the  governor-general,  or  lieuten- 
ant, is  to  have  a  negative,  but  not  to  enact  any  thing  without  their  concur- 
rence or  that  of  the  majority  of  them." 

In  this  plan  (which  is  developed  at  considerable  length  and  supported 
with  great  force  of  argument  by  its  author)**  we  behold  the  germ  of  that 
more  celebrated,  though  less  original  project,  which  was  again  ineffectually 
recommended  by  an  American  statesman  in  the  year  1754  ;  and  which,  not 
many  years  after,  was  actually  embraced  by  his  countrymen  and  rendered 
instrumental  to  the  achievement  of  their  independence.  It  was  only  some 
of  the  more  enterprising  politicians  of  America  that  were  favorable  to  the 
scheme  of  a  federal  union  of  the  several  provinces.  The  people  in  general 
were  disinclined  to  this  change,  from  which  they  apprehended  an  increase 
of  the  efficacy  of  royal  prerogative,  and  tin  encroachment  on  their  separate 
and  peculiar  provincial  usages  and  institutions.  They  reasonably  concluded 
that  the  authority  of  the  crown  would  be  invigorated  by  an  arrangement 
which  must  render  its  administration  more  simple  and  compact  ;  and  they 
naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  a  project  which  had  been  supported  by 
Nicholson  and  other  politicians  devoted  to  the  interests  of  arbitrary  power. 
A  remarkable  instance  occurred,  about  this  time,  of  the  keen  and  even  morbid 
jealousy  of  British  aggression,  which  prevailed  in  New  England.  The  as- 
sembly of  Virginia  having  undertaken  a  general  revision  of  its  legislative 
code,  a  similar  proceeding  was  recommended  by  the  king  to  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  [1751],  where  all  parties  united  in  acknowledging  that  it 
might  be  productive  of  results  the  most  advantageous  and  desirable.  Many 
of  the  old  and  yet  subsisting  laws  of  Massachusetts  contained  provisions 
which  were  now  universally  admitted  to  be  injudicious  and  inconvenient, 
and  which  every  body  would  have  been  glad  to  have  subjected  to  legislatori- 
al expurgation,  if  a  satisfactory  assurance  could  have  been  obtained  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  give  a  further  extension  or  insidious  bias  to  the 
application  of  this  princijile.  But  the  majority  of  the  assembly  entertained 
a  rooted  jealousy  of  the  f'esigns  of  the  crown,  and  finally  refused  to  comply 
with  the  king's  suggestion,  from  the  apprehension  that  some  latent  purpose 
of  encroachment  was  couched  beneath  it.^ 

The  subjugation  of  the  French  settlements  in  America  was  an  object  to 
which  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  British  colonists  were  directed  ;  and 


t 
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'  Sue  a  note  to  Book  IV.,  Chap.  I.,  ante. 
*  Hutchinson. 


*  Coxe's  Carolana,  Preface. 
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when  we  consider  the  scenes  of  danger  and  calamity  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  by  the  vicinity  of  this  rival  power  and  people,  it  seems  almost  su- 
perfluous to  inquire  for  any  farther  cause  of  the  wishes  which  they  cherished. 
Hut  wlien  we  find  that  the  Americans  firmly  entertained  the  conviction  that 
Britain  was  restrained,  by  regard  to  the  stability  of  her  own  colonial  domin- 
ion, and  by  apprehensions  of  American  independence,  from  attempting  the 
reduction  of  the  French  settlements,  —  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  their  own  wishes  and  views  were  secretly  flowing  towards  the 
same  object  which  they  figured  to  themselves  as  the  source  of  contemplative 
alarm  to  the  parent  state.  More  than  forty  years  before  the  present  period, 
there  prevailed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nists of  New  England,  a  violent  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  real  designs  and 
policy  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  French  empire  in  America. 
The  sentiments  of  these  persons,  mdeed,  were  doubtless  in  part  the  passion- 
ate suggestions  of  irritation  and  disappointment.  But  they  had  subsequently 
been  propagated  in  the  other  American  provinces,  and  embraced  as  the 
result  of  deliberate  reflection  by  many  intelligent  men.  Some  insight  into 
the  opinions  of  the  Americans  on  this  point  is  afforded  by  the  interesting 
work  of  Peter  Kalm,  a  sensible  and  accomplished  Swede,  and  the  friend  of 
his  illustrious  countryman,  Linnaeus,  who  visited  North  America  in  1748, 
and  for  two  years  after  continued  to  reside  and  travel  in  several  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  to  explore  and  record  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  their 
condition.  In  the  various  States  which  he  visited,  he  conversed  with  the 
persons  most  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  science,  literature,  and  politics  ;  * 
and  the  views  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  following  curious  passage  rep- 
resent the  impressions  he  derived  from  the  communications  of  those  indi- 
viduals. 

"It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  crown  of  England,"  says  this  writer, 
"that  the  North  American  colonies  are  near  a  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French,  like  Canada.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  king 
never  was  earnest  in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  French  from  their  possessions 
there,  though  it  might  have  been  done  with  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  English 
colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  increased  so  much  in  their  number 
of  inhabitants  and  in  their  riches,  that  they  almost  vie  with  Old  England. 
Now,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  authority  and  trade  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  answer  several  otlier  purposes,  they  are  forbidden  to  establish  new  manu- 
factures, which  would  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  commerce  ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  dig  for  any  gold  or  silver,  unless  they  send  it  to 
England  immediately  ;  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  trading  to  any  parts  that 
do  not  belong  to  the  British  dominions,  excepting  some  settled  places  ;  and 
foreign  traders  are  not  allowed  to  send  their  ships  to  them.  These- and 
some  other  restrictions  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  to 
grow  less  tender  for  their  mother  country.  This  coldness  is  kept  up  by 
the  many  foreigners,  such  as  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French,  settled  here, 
and  living  among  the  English,  who  commonly  have  no  particular  attachment 
to  Old  England.  Add  to  this,  likewise,  that  many  people  can  never  be  con- 
tented  with  their  possessions,  though  they  be  ever  so  great,  and  will  always 

'  Among  others,  lie  conversed  intimately  with  Dr.  Franklin  (Knlm's  Travels,  passim,  and 
Franklin's  Correspondence),  —  a  cireumstance,  which,  coupled  with  the  Btrnin  of  the  passage 
quoted  m  the  text,  may  be  thought  to  justify  the  surmise  that  has  been  entertained,  that  Frank- 
hn,  in  subsequently  recommending  the  nnnqiu'st  of  Canada  to  the  Briti-sh  sialion  ffirnsiiw  rntu 
■equences  from  this  measure  very  diftercnt  from  those  which  ho  argumentativ'ely  predicted. 
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be  desirous  of  getting  more,  and  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
change  ;  and  their  over  great  Hberty  and  their  prosperity  often  lead  them  to 
licentiousness.  /  have  been  told  by  English,  subjects,  and  not  only  by  such 
as  were  natives  of  Jlmerica,  but  even  by  those  who  had  emigrated  from  Eu- 
rope, that  the  English  colonies  in  J^orth  America,  teithin  the  space  of  thirty 
or  fifty  years  hence,  would  be  able  to  form  a  state  by  themselves,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Old  England.  But  as  the  whole  country  which  lies  along  the 
seashore  is  unguarded,  while  on  the  land  side  it  is  harassed  by  the  French 
in  time  of  war,  these  dangerous  neighbours  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  con- 
nection of  the  colonies  with  their  mother  country  from  being  quite  broken 
off;  the  English  government  has,  therefore,  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the 
French  in  JSorth  America  as  the  best  guardians  of  the  submission  of  their 
colonies.''^  * 

From  the  work  of  this  philosophic  traveller,  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, we  are  enabled  to  glean  some  interesting  particulars  illustrative  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  North  American  provinces  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Population  had  of  late  years  advanced  with  a  vig- 
orous pace  in  all  the  States,  but  with  peculiar  and  astonishing  rapidity  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  in  the  year  1749  contained  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  four  years  afterwards  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. In  1755,  the  population  of  this  province  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand.^  A  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  derived  from 
Germany,  from  which  in  the  summer  of  1749  no  fewer  than  twelve  thou- 
sand emigrants  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1751 ,  there  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  Germans,  and 
one  thousand  persons  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  greater  number  of 
these  emigrants  consisted  of  people  who  sold  their  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  transportation.  Sometimes 
aged  parents  pledged  the  labor  of  their  children  for  this  purpose,  —  con- 
verting thereby  what  proved  a  burden  in  Europe  into  a  means  of  uide- 
pendence  in  America  ;  and  in  many  instances,  German  emigrants,  who 
brought  with  them  a  competent  stock  of  money,  chose  to  commence  their 
American  career  as  indented  servants,  in  order  to  acquire  cheaply  some 
experience  of  the  country  and  acquaintance  with  its  language.  A  penalty 
was  inflicted  on  any  clergyman  celebrating  the  marriage  of  an  indented  ser- 
vant without  the  consent  of  his  master,  or  of  a  negro  with  an  inhabitant  of 
liluropean  extraction.  The  Quakers,  in  general  (so  Kalm  says),  had  be- 
come rather  less  than  more  scrupulous  than  at  first  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  negro  slaves  ;  "  and  now,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  as  many  ne- 
groes  as  other  people."  "     Yet  many  of  the  inhabitants  condemned  slavery 

>  Kaltn. 
Canada. 


This  was  publiglied  in  Sweden  several  years  before  the  British  conquest  of 


*  In  Mohoau's  admirable  work,  Recherches  snr  la  Population,  «&c.,  it  is  stated,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  described  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  as  amounting  to  one  million  in  the  year 
1751.  If  Franklin  ever  gavo  any  such  exaggerated  description,  it  must  have  been  done  to 
serve  gome  political  purpose. 

■■•  Thomas  Chalkley,  a  minister  highly  and  justly  renowned  among  the  Quakers  for  his 
active  and  unwearied  zeal  and  his  profound  and  ardent  piety,  published  a  journal  of  his  nu- 
merous travels  and  ministerial  labors,  from  the  beginning  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
conth  century,  in  all  the  American  States,  and  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where 
lie  appears  to  have  accurately  noted  and  conscinntioiislv  rebuked  every  existing  evil,  txcfj>t 
iieuro  sjaverii.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  steady,  resentful  retrospect  to  the  ancient  persecu- 
lion  of  fho  Quakers  in  New  England,  with  his  f)lindness  to  the  actual  opi)ression  inflicted  by 
the  inHtitntion  of  rif;.'ft->  slavery,  and  the  existing  support  wiiich  this  institution  derived  frottt 
tlie  accession  of  his  tbllow-sectaries. 
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as  repugnant  to  Christianity  ;  and  some  peculiarly  zealous  Quakers  in  Phil- 
adelphia had  set  the  example  of  liberating  their  slaves,  after  the  enjoyment 
of  their  service  for  a  certain  time. 

The  comparatively  gentle  treatment  of  slaves  in  this  part  of  America 
may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that  very  few  were  now  imported  from 
abroad,  and  that  great  numbers  were  reared  on  the  plantations  of  the  colo- 
nists. A  planter  killing  his  negro  was  declared  by  law  guilty  of  a  capital 
felony  ;  but  no  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  the  actual  execution  of  this 
dictate  of  even-handed  justice.  A  few  years  before,  a  master  who  had 
murdered  his  slave  was  persuaded  by  the  magistrates  to  depart  from  the  prov- 
ince, that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  afford  the  negroes  the  triumph  of 
witnessing  his  punishment.  A  strong  though  silent  testimony  against  negro 
slavery,  and  against  every  principle  hostile  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  was  afforded  by  the  members  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood, 
who  for  many  years  had  resorted  in  large  and  increasing  numbers  to  Penn- 
sylvaiiia.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  president  or  bishop  of  this  religious  society, 
visited  America  in  1742.  "  His  behaviour,"  says  Kalm,  "  led  many  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  to  believe  that  he  was  disordered  in  his  intellects,"  —  a  re- 
proach which  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the  first  Christian  pastors  attracted,  and 
which  the  count  seems  to  have  equally  merited  by  the  rare  elevation  of  his 
views,  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  and  the  energy  of  his  labors.  By  him  and 
his  associates  were  founded  the  Moravian  missions  among  the  Indians,  which 
were  afterwards  pursued  with  the  most  admirable  virtue  and  success.*  In 
their  neatness,  and  the  excellence  of  their  general  economy,  the  settlements 
of  the  Moravians  are  allowed  by  a  Quaker  writer  to  have  surpassed  those 
of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1749,  contained  eleven  places  of  worship  ;'  and  two  years  after,  its  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  seventeen  thousand  persons,  of  whom  six  thousand 
were  negroes.  Three  printers  were  established  in  this  town  ;  and  three 
newspapers,  two  in  the  English,  and  one  in  the  German  tongue,  were  pub- 
lished there  every  week.  Governor  Thomas,  having  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  succeeded  in  1748  by  James  Hamilton,  a  native  of 
the  province,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  patriot,  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton.3 

New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1738,  contained,  as  we  have  seen,  47,637  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3,981  were  slaves.  In  1745,  the  population  of  this 
State  amounted  to  61,403,  including  6,079  Quakers  and  4,606  slaves. 
We  have  already  remarked  the  peculiar  usage  by  which  the  practice  of  the 
medical  art  among  this  people  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  women.  Of 
another  strange  peculiarity  in  their  manners  the  following  account  has  been 
preserved  by  Kalm.  The  widow  of  a  bankrupt  was  held  (whether  by  legal 
ordinance  or  merely  by  popular  opinion  does  not  appear)  to  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  to  retain  that  liability  even  after  contract- 
ing another  matrimonial  engagement,  unless  she  were  married  to  her  second 
husband  with  no  other  habiliment  on  her  person  than  her  shift. ^     "  The 

'  See  Note  X.,  at  the  end  of  the  volumo.  ~~ 

*  Namely,  —  ono  Church  of  England,  two  Presbyterian,  two  Quaker,  one  Baptist,  one 
8wedi«h,  one  Dutch  Lutheran,  one  Dutch  Calvinist,  one  Moravian,  and  ono  Roman  Catholic. 

'  Douglngs.     Kalm.     Proud.     Loskiel.     Warden.     Holmes. 

*  From  the  words  of  Kalm,  it  may  be  d(»ubted  whether  this  absurdity  was  imported  into 
New  Jersey  from  Sweden  or  from  England  That  the  notion,  and  its  relative  usoae,  though 
totally  unsupported  by  law,  lia.t  prevniled  till  a  vnry  Intn  period  in  gome  "arts  of  Enoland  is 
certain.  In  the  end  of  tlio  year  1827,  a  widow  was  married  in  her  (hiift  to  a  respectable 
tradesman  or  shopkeeper  in  a  country  church  in  England. 
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Swedish  clergymen  here,"  says  Kalm,  "  have  often  been  obliged  to  marry 
women  in  this  light  and  unexpensive  dress.  This  appears  from  the  regis- 
ters kept  in  the  churches  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  clergymen 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  often  seen  accounts  of  such  marriages  in  the 
English  newspapers  which  are  printed  in  these  colonies."' 

The  population  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which,  in  the  year  1732, 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons,  had  advanced 
in  1749  to  one  hundred  thousand.     In  1756,  it  amounted  to  110,317  per- 
sons, including  13,542  slaves.     Kalm  celebrates  the  handsome  and  substan- 
tial architecture  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  New  York  ;  and  describes  the 
walls  of  the  apartments  as  "  quite  covered  ^frith  all  sorts  of  drawings  and 
pictures  in  small  frames."     In  the  year  1754,  and  in  imitation  of  a  similar 
institution  at  Philadelphia,  a  classical  and  philosophical  academy  was  es- 
tablished at  New  York.     The  language  and  habits  of  the  primitive  colonists 
of  this  province  subsisted  in  the  most  entire  preservation  at  Albany,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  Dutchmen  by  birth  or  descent.     They 
were  noted  in  particular  for  extreme  attention  to  niceness  and  cleanliness  of 
domestic  accommodation,  for  diligence  in  business,  a  close  frugality,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.     But  their  enrichment  did  not  exclu- 
sively flow  from  sources  so  respectable.     The  temptations  incident  to  the 
Indian  trade,  in  which  they  were  deeply  engaged,  depraved  their  characters 
and  manners  with  sentiments  and  practices  the  most  sordid  and  disgraceful.' 
In  no  other  quarter  of  British  or  French  America  were  the  frauds  with 
which  the  Indians  reproached  the  Europeans  so  extensively  and  systematic- 
ally practised.     The  merchants  of  Albany  gloried  in  the  success  and  dex- 
terity of  their  commercial  chicane  ;  and  as  they  practised  equal  dishonesty 
and  displayed  equal  selfishness  in  their  intercourse  whh  their  fellow-subjects 
both  in  New  York  and  the  other  provinces,  they  were  the  objects  of  general 
aversion  and  disdain.    This  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Albanians 
was  repeated  to  Kalm,  the  traveller,  in  every  part  of  America  that  he  visit- 
ed, and  was  confirmed  by  his  own  personal  observation  of  that  people. 
We  have  already  remarked  their  dislionorable  conduct  towards  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  England  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
They  had  pursued  the  same  policy  during  the  late  war  ;  and  not  only  pur- 
chased the  plunder  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  from  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  French,  but  encouraged  these  marauders,  by  the  most  tempting 
offers,  to  persevere  in  their  depredations.     The  people  of  New  England 
were  so  incensed  at  these  transactions,  which  the  Indians  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal,  that  they  threatened,  in  case  a  new  war  should  break  out,  that 
their  first  enterprise  would  be  the  sack  and  destruction  of  Albany.     It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  charges,  though  generally,  were  not 
universally,  applicable  to  the  population  of  Albany,   where  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  untainted   by  the  prevailing  depravation  of  principle 
and  manners,  were   distinguished   by  a  rare   and   therefore   more  notable 
superiority  in  equity,  politeness,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit.     "  Outside 
the  doors  of  houses  here,"  says  Kalm,  "  are  seats,  which  in  the  evening 
are  covered  with  people  of  both  sexes  ;  but  this  is  rather  troublesome,  as 
those  who  pass  by  are  obliged  to  greet  every  body,  unless  they  will  shock 
the  politeness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town."' 

'  S.  Smith.    Kalm.  " 

'  A  great  deal  of  hazard  was  incurred  by  the  European  traders,  who  were  often  defrauded 
and  sometimes  murdered  by  the  Indians.     Loskiel. 
'  Warden.     Kalm.    Holmes. 
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Whether  from  a  settled  design  of  encroachment  on  American  lilKjrty,  or 
from  mere  carelcsKtiess  or  arrogance  on  ilie  part  of  the  British  government, 
it  had  been  tlie  invariable  practice  of  the  court  since  tlie  Revolution  to 
invest  the  governors  of  New  York  with  an  extraordinary,  and  indeed  un- 
constitutional, plenitude  of  official  power.  Nay,  the  practice  was  still  con- 
tinued of  delegating  to  them  in  their  conunissions  the  command  of  the  militia 
of  Connecticut.  The  governors  were  in  this  manner  led  to  entertain  very 
erroneous  ideas  of  their  actual  authority,  and  were  continually  engaged  in 
disputes  with  the  provincial  assembly.  "  Our  representatives,"  says  the 
historian  of  New  York,  "  apeeablv  to  the  general  sense  of  their  constitu- 
ents, are  tenacious  in  the  opmion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  Ki  lishmen  ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  tlie  legislative  power  ;  and  that  the  session  of  assembliea  here  i$ 
wisely  substituted  instead  of  a  representation  in  parliament,  which,  all  things 
considered,  would  at  this  remote  distance  be  extremely  inconvenient  and 
dangerous.  The  governors,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  general  entertain  political 
sentiments  of  a  quite  different  nature.  All  the  immunities  we  enjoy,  accord- 
ing to  them,  not  only  flow  /rom,  but  absolutely  depend  upon,  the  mere 
grace  and  will  of  the  crown.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  contentions  must 
naturally  attend  such  a  contradiction  of  sentimenls.'" 

New  York  at  this  time  possessed  a  greater  share  of  commerce  than  any 
other  town  in  North  America.  [1751.]  Boston  and  Philadelphia  approached 
in  this  respect  the  most  nearly,  and,  indeed,  very  closely  to  it.  The  mer- 
chants of  New  York  and  Phdadelphia  were  continually  in  debt  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  England.  No  discovery  of  coal  seems  yet  to  have  been  made 
in  any  of  the  provinces  ;  but,  during  the  short  possession  that  the  British 
enjoyed  of  Cape  Breton,  it  was  ascertained  that  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
nnneral  existed  in  the  bowels  of  that  island.  It  was  customary  for  ships  re- 
turning without  any  other  freight  from  England  to  America,  to  repair  first 
to  Newcastle,  and  take  in  cargoes  of  coals,  which  served  as  ballast  during 
the  voyage,  and  afterwards  fetched  some  profit  in  the  colonies  ;  especially 
at  New  York  and  in  South  Carolina.*" 

Kalm  has  dwelt  with  benevolent  satisfaction,  and  the  surprise  of  a  Euro- 
pean, on  the  comfort  and  plenty  that  prevailed  universally  among  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  —  the  only  British  colonies,  unfortunately,  to  which  his  personal  ob- 
servation extended.  There,  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  even  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  possessed  an  orchard  stocked  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
friut.  The  lively  relish  with  which  these  strong,  healthy  people  must  ha^ 
enjoyed  such  natural  luxuries  was  far  from  restraining,  tlie  liberality  of  dip- 
position  which  the  bounty  of  their  soil  was  fitted  to  inspire  ;  and  passeng 
were  everywhere,  by  common  consent,  entitled  to  a  gratuitous  and  unstinted 
indulgence  in  the  produce  of  gardens  which  tluy  might  happen  or  choose  to 
approach.  So  sacred  was  the  right,  that  the  most  churlish  and  sordid 
owner  dared  not  question  it  ;    and  so  common  was  its  exercise,  that  it  at- 

'  W.  Smith.    Tliig  author  qui  ••is  »i»e  following  censun!  of  "the  notions  oflhe  New  York 
assemblies,  from  a  pumphlot  puhliMhet   its  England  in  1752,  and  entitled  Jin  Essay  on  the  Gov 

'  J  V  Liid  - '".'iise  tluv;*,  erntlfimrn  for  the  fiitiirc  to  (Iron  tlio«i>  jm  " 

'  ki 


gpntlnmrn  for  the  fiiturc  to  drop  those  imrlia- 
pi(  ,    rty,  and  keep  within  their  sphere.     The  king's 


emment  oftkr.  Colonirs'  —  "  I  v  tiid 

mentarynirg  and  style  about  liberty  i>;     ,     ^        ,  _    ^ ^. 

commission  and  instructions  are  clitii  ..harter.    "^If  thty  ub'usa  his  Aiaie.stv'8  fuvors.  thev  are 
but  tenants  at  will."  ^ 

*  "  We  have  known  coals,  salt,  and  other  articles,  brought  by  way  of  ballast  "old  "Konnoy 
in  CiiariMton  than  in  London."     Hcwit.  '"       •'"-  r- 
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tracted  rnnark  from  nobody  but  strangers.  Thus  a  tnble  of  hospitality  was 
sproarl  over  all  the  face  of  the  land  ;  and  the  Hcme  of  property  was  ren- 
dered a  lei^s  selfish  and  exclusive  principle  in  America  than  in  F.urope.*  But 
the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  tlie  land  was  everywliere  productive  of  a 
careless  uiid  slovenly  system  of  husbandry. 

it  was  the  universal  practice  of  farmers  to  rnliivate  a  portion  of  their 
"round  as  long  as  it  would  produce  a  crop  without  manuring  ;  and  then  to 
foave  it  fallow,  or  convert  it  into  pastur^,  while  they  transferred  their  cul- 
ture to  new  spots  which  had  been  covered  with  woods  from  time  imme- 
morial.    "  In  a  word,"  says  the  Swedish  traveller,  "the  corn-fields,  the 
meadows,  the  forests,  the  cattle,  &c.,  are  treated  with  equal  carelessness  ; 
and  the  English  nation,  so  well  skilled  in  these  branches  of  husbandry,  is 
with  difllcultv  rec^gumifl     We  can  hardly  be  more  lavish  of  our  woods 
in  Sweden  aid  Finland,  than  thoy  are  here  ;  their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
present,  and  thoy  are  blind  to  futurity.     I  was  astonished,  when  1  heard 
the  country  people  complaining  of  the  badness  of  their  pastures  ;  but  I 
likeA  1  t>  perceived  their  negligence,  and  often  saw  excellent  plants  growing 
on  their  own  grounds,  which  only  required  a  little  more  attention  and  as- 
sistance from  their  unexperienced  owners.    I  found  everywhere  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  ;  but  too  seldom  saw  any  acknowledgment  or 
adequate  estimation  of  it  among  men."     The  cattle  and  the  crops  of  the 
American  farmers  sustained  frequent  and  considerable  damage  from  wild 
beasts  and  vermin.     Laws  still  continued  to  be  passed  by  the  assembly  of 
New  York,  offering  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  panthers,  wolves,  and 
wild-cats.'     In  Pennsylvania,  such  devastation  was  committed  on  the  crops 
of  maize  by  the  squirrels,  that  a  premium  of  threepence  was  offered   by 
the  provincial  government  for  every  squirrel's  head  ;  and  in  one  year  alone 
the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  expended  by  the  treasury  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  this  account.     The  other  provinces  were  not  exempt  from  the 
inconvenience   occasioned  by  the  multitude  and  the  ravages  of  squirrels, 
of  which  no  fewer  than  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were 
de.'siroyed  widiin  ten  days  by  a  party  of  hunters  at  Providence,  in  the  year 
1759.     But  the  most  formidable  obstructions  which  American  husbandry 
has  ever  encountered  must  be  referred  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  insect 
creation.     The  extensive  and  irresistible  ravage  inflicted  by  various  tribes 
of  flies  compelled  the  farmers,  in  several  of  the  provinces,  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  pease,  and  in  others  the  culture  of  wheat.     In  some  parts  of 
North  America,  by  the  operations  of  a  particular  description  of  caterpillar, 
who'c  forests  hnve  been  utterly  destroyed.' 

Masiachusetts,  which  in  the  year  1731  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  had  Increased  the  number  of 
its  people  in  1742  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  and  in  1753  to 

~r"A~sirnilar  practicTe^wns  prescribed  to  the  ancient  Jews.  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  "  We  wondered, 
at  first,  very  much,"  says  Knhn,  "  wlien  our  guide  leaped  over  the  hedge  into  the  orchar.-?s, 
and  gathered  some  agreeable  fruit  for  us.  But  our  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  we 
saw  that  the  people  in  the  garden  were  so  little  concerned  at  it  as  not  oven  to  look  at  us. 
We  afterwards  found  very  frequently,  that  the  country  people  in  Sweden  and  Finland  guarded 
their  turnips  more  carefully  than  the  people  here  do  the  most  exquisite  fruits."  This  learned 
Swede  has  omitted  to  remark  a  notable  distinction  between  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
America  and  those  of  his  own  country,  where  no  person  in  the  rank  of  a  peasant  was  then 
permitted  to  acquire  landed  property  or  transmit  it  to  his  children.  These  rights,  which  the 
laws  of  Sweden  confined  to  the  order  of  nobility,  were  enjoyed  by  every  Swedish  farmer 
who  emigrated  to  America. 
'  LaiM  of  New  York  from  1601  to  1751.     Kalm.    Annual  Register  for  1759. 
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two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.     The  population  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction   of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
estimated  by  one  statisMcal  writer  at  ten  thousand  in  the  year  1750.     The 
population  of  Rhode  Island,  which  in  1730  amounted  to  17,935  persons,  of 
whom  1 ,648  were  slaves,  had  increased  in  the  year  1748  to  32,773,  in- 
cluding 4,373  slaves.     In  1753,  the  total  population  of  Rhode  Island  was 
thirty-five  thousand.     At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Connecticut 
contained  thirty  thousand,  and  New  Hampshire  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  the  year  1749,  the  population  of  New  Hampshire  was  thirty  thousand  ; 
and  in  the  year  1753,  that  of  Connecticut  one  hundred  thousand.     In  1756, 
tlie  population  of  Connecticut  amounted  to  131,805,  including  3,587  slaves.i 
A  strong  ebullition  of  religious   zeal  and  fervor  had  been  excited,  of 
late  years,  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  by  the  instrumentality  of  some 
remarkable  preachers,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Jonathan  Edwards, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  George  Whitefield,  the  Methodist.    The 
labors  and  success  of  these  great  men  and  their  associates  are  related  with 
much  minuteness  of  detail  by  several  of  the  provincial  historians.     The 
warmth  of  religious  sentiment  and  diligence  in  religious  duty,  which  their 
ministry  promoted  in  a  surprising  degree,  were  decried,  as  the  impulse  of 
frenzy  and  delusion,  by  a  numerous  party  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  other  American  States  ;  and,  unfortunately,  in 
some  instances,  these  charges  derived  support  from  the  weakness  and  imr 
prudence,  the  disorderly  demeanour  and  enthusiastic  extravagance  of  senti- 
ment, betrayed  by  various  individuals  who  professed  to  have  undergone  a 
spiritual  renovation.'*    Probably  some  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  and  doubtless 
rnuch  error  and  delusion,  contributed  to  obstruct  and  discredit  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  influence  which  no  candid  and  well  informed  Christian  will  other- 
wise denominate  than  a  signal  dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  North  America. 
The  controversies  and  dissensions  occasioned  by  this  religious  Revival,  as 
it  was  termed,  were  prolonged  for  a  great  many  years  in  New  England  ; 
but  a  consequence  at  onco  more  lasting  and  beneficial  was  visible  in  the 
general  animation  of  pie'.y  and  virtue  among  a  considerable  body  of  the 
people.' 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  promote  impressions  of  a  differ- 
ent tendency  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  To  some  of  these 
causes,  and  especially  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  an  unstable  currency, 
we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  attended  with  bvils  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages ;  or  rather,  it  gave  scope  to  evils  which  the  war  had  prepared.  The 
disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  formed  in  every  province  a  class  of  men,  who, 
having  been  for  a  time  released  from  steady  industry  and  trained  to  the  pa- 
rade  and  bustle  of  military  life,  were  averse  to  return  to  more  humbly  la- 


'  Adams's  TioentU'Six  Letter.'  on  Important  Subjects.    Warden. 

*  "  Satan,  upon  this  oocasi.  .i,"  says  a  New  England  writer,  "  acted  a  double  part. 


Ho  first 


J  ~r-- -—....,     — _,_  _  . „..^....,v.  .....v.,      a«,icu  a  uuuuic  purl,     no   nrsi 

attempted  to  stop  the  good  work  by  open  oppowtion  ;  and  afterwards,  transforming  himself  in- 
to  an  angel  of  light,  produced  a  flood  of  enthusiagm  and  false  religion  under  various  names  " 
Eliot's  JVew  England  Biography. 

'Jonathan  Eiwaida'B  Mrratire  of  the.  Surprising  Work  of  God  in  the  Conttnionofmanv  hun- 
dred Souls,  &^  Trumbull,  Vol.  H.,  Chap.  VlII.  This  chapter  of  Trumbull'B  work  contains 
the  most  candid  and  sensible  account  I  have  ever  seen  of  an  interesting  portion  of  the  eccle- 
■lasUcal  history  of  New  England. 

A  similar  revival  of  religious  zeal  occurred  about  the  same  period  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 

r — • —  ""•■■".■' vr^"'. "  ■'"  '"^  ntiL-jrut  luuK  piacc  ociwcoH  U16  ocotusQ  and  ine 

American  minuterr.    Gillies  Uft  ofM'Laurin. 
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borious  occupations.  To  the  officers  of  the  provincial  regiments  the  change 
was  rendered  the  more  unacceptable,  from  their  not  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  half-pay.  Their  reluctance  to  embrace  the  sober  habits  and  toils  of 
civil  life  was  increased  by  the  hopes  they  indulged,  and  which  were  too  soon 
fulfilled,  of  resuming  their  military  occupation.  The  late  war  had  not  been 
conducted  to  a  decisive  issue,  and  the  causes  by  which  it  was  kindled  were 
evidently  not  removed.  As  an  antidote  to  the  loose  and  idle  manners  of 
which  those  persons  set  the  example,  some  benevolent  citizens  of  Boston, 
with  the  aid  of  the  provincial  government,  established,  in  1749,  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  frugality  ;  >  and  to  repair  the  loss  of 
people  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  assembly  at  the  same  time  granted  four 
townships  of  land  for  the  use  of  such  foreign  Protestants  as  might  be  dis- 
posed to"  emigrate  to  Massachusetts,  and  offered  to  transport  them  gratui- 
tously in  a  frigate  that  belonged  to  the  province.  It  has  been  recorded,  as 
a  proof  of  the  altered  tastes  and  manners  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  that  in  the  year  1750  there  occurred  the  first  instance  of 
a  dramatic  entertainment  in  New  England.  A  tragedy  was  performed  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Boston  by  two  young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  of 
their  American  comrades.  The  revel  its  participators  intended  to  have  kept 
secret  from  the  public  ;  but,  in  the  pressure  which  occurred  at  the  door  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  spectacle,  a  disturbance  was  created  which  rendered 
the  aftair  notorious.  The  legislature,  in  consequence,  promptly  interfered 
to  forbid  the  repetition  of  such  practices  ;  and  tor  the  preservation  of  that 
system  of  economy  and  sobriety  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  presenc 
generation  from  their  forefathers,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  theatrical 
performances.  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  are  "  the 
prevention  and  avoidance  of  the  many  great  mischiefs  which  arise  from  public 
stage-plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical  entertainments,  which  not  only 
occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and  discourage  industry  and  fru- 
gality, but  likewise  tend  greatly  to  increase  impiety  and  a  contempt  for 
religion."  ^ 

A  discovery  was  made,  several  years  before  this  period,  in  New  England, 
by  Josiah  Franklin,  father  of  the  American  Pythagoras,  of  a  method  of 
attracting  the  resort  of  herrings  from  the  sea  to  a  river  which  they  had  never 
visited  before.  Observing,  that,  of  two  rivers  whose  mouths  were  not  far 
asunder,  one  was  regularly  frequented  at  the  spawning  season  by  the  fish,  of 
which  none  were  found  in  the  other,  he  was  struck  with  the  notion  that 
the  herrings  were  directed  by  some  secret  instinct  to  spawn  in  the  same 
channel  where  they  were  originally  hatched  ;  and  verified  this  conjecture  by 
catching  some  of  them,  and  depositing  their  spawn,  which  he  extracted,  in 

'  "  The  nnnivcrsary  of  the  establishment  of  this  society  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity 
in  the  year  1753.  In  the  afternoon,  about  three  hundred  youne  female  spinsters,  decently 
dressed,  appeared  on  the  common  at  their  spinning-wheels.  The  weavers  also  appeared 
cleanly  dressed  in  garments  of  their  own  weaving.  One  of  them,  working  at  a  loom  on  a 
stage,  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  with  music.  An  immense  number  of  specta- 
tors was  present."  Holmes.  A  spectacle  far  more  interesting  to  a  benevolent  and  philosophic 
mind  than  a  tilt  or  tournament. 

'  Bnlknnp.  Minot.  Holmes.  A  theatre  was  at  last  established  in  Boston  in  the  year  1794. 
Holmes.  But  the  ancient  spirit  and  manners  of  New  England,  though  expelled  from  this  sanc- 
tuary, still  continued  to  flourish  among  the  sober  and  prosperous  citizens  of  Salem  ;  and  when 
the  man.igor  of  the  Boston  theatre  applied  to  the  proprietors  of  the  market-house  of  Salem  for 
leave  to  exiiibit  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  the  upper  story  of  this  building,  he  was  informed 
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most  moral  and  linppy  of  the  North  American  States,  theatrical  performances  continued  to  b« 
prohibited  by  law  m  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Ibid. 
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the  bed  of  the  neglected  river,  which  from  thence  afforded  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  fish.  1  In  this  simple,  ingenious,  and  useful  experiment  we  recognize 
the  parentage  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  understanding,  the  qualities  by  whose 
early  impress  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid  and  the  bent  of  his 
genius  imparted. 

In  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  America, 
the  general  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  facility  of  supporting  a  family, 
rendered  celibacy  exceedingly  rare,  and  promoted  early  marriages.'  The 
value  of  life  was  increased,  and  sentiments  of  patriotism  were  cherished,  by 
the  general  difl'usion  of  a  substantial  and  respectable  happiness.  A  numerous 
offspring  was  prized  as  a  treasure,  not  dreaded  as  an  incumbrance  ;  and  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  combined  with  motives  of  domestic  felicity  in 
prompting  to  the  multiphcation  of  a  happy  race.  Kalm  has  preserved  a 
list,  extracted  from  American  newspapers,  of  cases  that  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  illustrative  of  the  most  obvious 
and  interesting  effect  of  this  state  of  society,  —  the  great  number  of  their 
own  descendants  by  which  many  of  the  colonists  beheld  themselves  sur- 
rounded. From  this  and  from  other  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  not 
uncommon  for  parents  to  see  their  progeny  amount  to  sixty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  persons.  Sometimes  a  hundred  persons  were  assembled  in  the  house, 
and  entertained  at  the  table  of  their  common  pregenitor.  Various  cases  oc- 
curred of  individuals  who  beheld  their  children,  grandchildren,  great-- 
grandchildren, and  also  the  offspring  of  these  last,  to  the  number  of  two, 
three,  and  Sx^.Toetimes  more  than  five,  hundred  souls. ^ 

Doubtless,  a  beneficial  effect  on  human  character  and  disposition  was  pro- 
duced by  this  great  extension  of  parental  feeling  and  family  ties.  An  aged 
New  Englander,  living  in  a  small  town  or  in  the  country,  could  hardly  cast 
his  eyes  on  a  group  of  persons  in  which  he  would  not  recognize  a  kinsman. 
It  was  common  in  New  Hampshire,  says  Belknap,  to  see  three  generations 
tilling  the  ground  in  the  same  field.  Whenever  the  son  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer  could  build  a  log-house,  he  bethought  himself  of  marrying  ; 
and  the  young  women  of  the  province  willingly  embraced  the  early  offers 
of  these  swains  to  promote  them  to  the  management  of  a  household  and  a 
dairy.  A  frugal  and  industrious  farmer  was  easily  able  to  provide  set- 
tlements for  his  elder  sons,  and  furnish  tliem  with  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  ;  he  commonly  bequeathed  the  paternal  farm  to  the  youngest 
son,  who  continued  to  reside  with  him  and  support  his  declining  years.  A 
great  deal  of  fellow-feeling  and  cordial  warmth  of  neighbourly  regard  prevailed 
in  all  quarters  of  New  England.  When  a  farmer's  house  was  burned,  it 
«  Kalm.  - 

*  The  general  effect  jiroduccd  by  the  eurly  marriages  of  the  Americans  or>  human  manners, 
character,  and  constitution  is  a  very  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  unexplored,  subject  of  in- 
quiry. Franklin  wrote  a  well  known  essay  on  early  marriages ;  but  it  contains  no  obseryations 
on  the  experience  of  his  own  country,  and  is  entirely  speculative  and  conjectural.  Home  ob- 
ufl'-vatioDs  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  upon  this  subject  occur  in  Moheau's  Kecherrhrs 
siir  In  Population  de  la  Frame.  Williams,  tlio  historian  of  Vermont,  asserts  that  the  early  mnr- 
riaeps  of  the  Americans  prove  remarkably  conducive  to  domestic  happiness  and  the  generiil 
welfare  of  society.  Young  people  marry,  not  becaune  thcv  possess  a  competent  estate,  but 
because  they  know  that  they  can  procure  it;  and  their  choice,  unJepraved  by  pride  or  ambi 
tton,  IS  determined  solely  by  love  and  esteem.  Other  writers  have  maintained  that  the  earlv 
inarriaffcs  of  the  Americans  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth  and  improvement,  bodily  and  mental, 
of  the  human  frame, 

.-L^*'.""- .  ^^"'"^P-    Dwight's  Trareh.     Hutchinson.    .Annual  Register  for  1761  and  f,n 
Who  had  leen  his  doacendanta  amount  in  number  to  more  than  1,500. 
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was  a  sacred  and  inviolable  lavy  of  kindness  among  his  neighbours,  that  they 
should  unite  to  assist  him  in  building  and  stocking  a  new  one. 

A  less  amiable,  though  very  natural  sentiment,  that  generally  prevailed 
at  this  time  among  the  people  of  New  England,  was  a  strong  detestation 
of  the  Indian  race,  whose  ravage  and  cruelty  in  war  they  had  so  often  ex- 
perienced. The  comparative  humanity  which  the  Indians  displayed  in  the 
late  war  conduced  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  soften  the  animosity  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  colonists.  In  New  Hampshire  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  many  persons  openly  protested,  that  these  savages, 
having  conducted  their  hostilities  after  the  example  of  wild  beasts  or  robbers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  common  privileges  of  humanity,  and  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  punishment  of  their  crimes  by  treaties 
which  they  never  observed  any  farther  than  accorded  with  their  own  con- 
venience, interest,  or  caprice.  Several  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded 
after  the  peace  ;  and  the  provincial  governments,  having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  to  justice,  exerted  themselves 
more  successfully  to  pacify  the  injured  tribes  by  liberal  presents  and  profes- 
sions of  regret. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  many  persons  applied  to  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  for  grants  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  this  province.  Wentworth,  presuming  that  New  Hampshire 
ought  to  extend  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts,  assigned  to  these  appli- 
cants, in  the  year  1749,  a  township,  six  miles  square,  which  received  the 
name  of  Bennington,  and  was  situated  twenty-four  miles  eastward  of  Hud- 
son's River,  and  six  miles  northward  of  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  For  sev- 
eral years  after,  he  continued,  under  the  same  supposition,  to  confer  grants 
of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  River.  The  settlements  which 
afterwards  ensued  from  these  transactions  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  — by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory  was  disputed,  —  and  to  the  most  violent  disputes  between  the 
planters  of  the  territory  and  the  government  of  New  York.  These  settle- 
ments were  for  several  years  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  JVcw  Hamp- 
shire Grants^  and  in  process  of  time  expanded  into  that  flourishing  com- 
munity which  was  subsequently  formed  into  the  separate  province  of  Ver- 
mont.* 

A  dissension  which  arose  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1749  resembled  in 
its  commencement,  though  not  in  its  issue,  the  more  famous  controversy 
that  occurred  some  time  after  in  the  parent  state  between  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  the  electors  of  Middlesex  in  relation  to  the  celebrated 
demagogue,  .Tohn  Wilkes.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly, 
havmg  vented  some  coarse  disrespect  against  Governor  Shirley,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  and  declined  to  make  what  the  house  considered  a  proper  apol- 
ogy, was  expelled  from  his  seat  for  this  instance  of  contumacy.  His  con- 
stituents,  who  were  satisfied  with  the  apology  which  he  had  tendeied,  in- 
stantly reelected  him  ;  but  the  house  declared  that  he  was  incapable  of  being 
chosen,  and  that  the  electim  was  void.  The  people,  however,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  sanction  this  assumed  power  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  divest  a  citizen  of  his  political  rights.  Allen  was  again  elected  ;  and 
the  house,  though  it  had  attempted  tojcontrol,  no  longer  presumed  to  resist, 

Jnlknap.     Wilharas's  llh'wty  vf  Vermont.    Seo  Note  Xl.,  at  iho  end  oT  the  volume. 
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the  general  determination,  but  admitted  him  without  farther  demur.'      The 
Massachusetts  assembly  so  truly  and  substantially  represented  the  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  provincial   population,  that  it  could  never  regard  the 
prevalence  of  deliberate  popular  will  as  a  triumph  over  itself. 
^  In   the  year  1750,  we  remark  a  transaction  in  which  the  government  of 
Connecticut  betrayed  a  notable  departure  from  those  principles  of  justice  and 
moderation  by  which  the  usual  course  of  its  policy  was  characterized.   The 
boundary  line  between  this  province  and  Massachusetts  had  been  finally  as- 
certained in  the  year  1713  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  arranged,  by  general 
consent,  that  the   towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,    Suffield,  and  Enfield, 
though  mcluded  by  the  course  of  the  line  within  the  territory  of  Connecti- 
cut,  should  yet  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  by  whose 
people  they  were  founded  and  reared  ;  and  an  equivalent  was  given  for  the 
soil,  by  an  assignment  of  unoccupied  lands  within  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  government  of  Connecticut  accepted  this  equivalent,  and  af- 
terwards sold  the  lands  of  which  it  consisted,  and  applied  the  price  of  them 
to  the  use  of  the  colony.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  above  mentioned 
were  content  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  till,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  they  perceived  that  their  taxes  were  much  heavier 
than  the  corresponding  burdens  imposed  on  the  people  of  Connecticut.     At 
the  close  of  the  war,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  bettering  their  situation  and 
ovadmg  their  share  of  the  contribution  for  liquidating  the  public  debt  of  Mas-, 
sachusetts,  by  transferring   their  allegiance  to  Connecticut  ;  and  with  this 
view  petitioned  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  to  admit  them  within  its  juris- 
diction.    Their  application  was  communicated  to  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which,  remembering  the  unfortunate  issue  of  its  previous  dis- 
putes with  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  betrayed  no  small  perplexity 
and  hesitation,  and,  instead  of  vigorously  asserting  its  rights,  proposed  a 
compromise.     Encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  timidity,  the  inhabitants 
ot  Woodstock  and  the  three  other  towns  openly  disclaimed  submission  to 
Massachusetts,   and  resisted  the  collectors  of  its  provincial  taxes.     The 
assembly  of  Connecticut,  perceiving  that  Massachusetts  was  employing  in- 
efficient and  indecisive  measures  to  reduce  the  towns  to  obedience,  now 
openly  countenanced  their  revolt,  and  at  length,  by  a  formal  act,  declared 
them  united  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut.     It  was  urged,  in  defence  of  this 
proceeding,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  towns  derived  from  the  original 
provincial  charter  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  of 
which  the  legislature  of  this  province  was  incompetent  to  deprive  them,  and 
of  which  the  race  of  inhabitants  in  1750  could  not  be  divested  by  the  act 
of  their  predecessors  in  1713.     Upon  this  specious  pretext  Connecticut 
supported  her  claim  ;  and  yielding,  without  reserve,  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  interested  policy  to  which  she  had  unworthily  listened,  retained  her 
usurped  jurisdiction,  without  even  offering  to  restore  the  equivalent  formerly 
accepted  for  its  renunciation,  or  making  the  slightest  compensation  of  any 
kind  to  Massachusetts.*' 


•  Miiiot. 
»  Trumbull. 


Hutchinson. 


'  tho  obHRrvatioD 


,  ,  .    . -■•    "  '  "iny  very  justly  repeat,"  snys  Hutchinson,  ••  ino  ooscrvaiion 

lormerly  made  in  a  controversy  between  these  two  colonies,  tlml  communities  or  bodies  of  men 
are  capable  lointly  of  such  acts  as,  being  the  act  of  any  one  memlwr  senarately,  would  cause 
hitn  to  be  ashamed.  This  is  a  favorite  sentiment  of  Hutchinson,  whose  own  most  intorcm. 
me  experience  was  that  of  nn  individual  opposed  to  communities  or  bodies  of  men. 

Irunibull  H  account  of  this  matter  is  vrry  iinsniigfnctorv.  The  r!.i!r!!'.!!r -.".ri!-;!!?" -'"•'-= 

thy  man  seems  to  have  rendered  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impowibiei"fbHiim  to  beJiove'l'hat^the 
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The  invitation  tendered  to  foreign  Protestants,  in  1749,  by  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  having  induced  a  number  of  Germans  to  repair  to  this 
province,  some  popular  and  enterprising  colonists  were  led  to  conceive  the 
hope  of  enriching  themselves  and  benefiting  their  country  by  transporting  an 
additional  number  of  German  emigrants,  and  with  their  assistance  laying 
the  foundation  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  England.     The  pro- 
jection of  this  scheme  was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  its 
authors  ;  and  the  measures  which  ensued  on  it  left  a  stain  on  their  own  and 
their  country's  honor.     Instead  of  undertaking  the  enterprise  simply  as  indi- 
viduals, they  proposed  to  render  the  assembly  a  party  to  it,  and  by  their 
influence  were  unfortunately  successful  in  inducing  this  body  to  entertain  a 
correspondence  with  one  Luther,  a  counsellor  at  law  and  a  purveyor  of  em- 
igrants in  Germany.     This  correspondence,  which  commenced  in  mutual 
misapprehension,  was  productive  of  disappointment  and  disgrace.     The  as- 
sembly had  intended  to  take  no  farther  part  in  the  project  than  might  serve 
to  forward  the  views  of  the  individuals  by  whom  the  experiment  was  planned  ; 
but  Luther,  and  his  countrymen,  whom  he  persuaded  to  emigrate  to  Mas- 
sachusetts,  were  induced  to  consider  the   assembly   as  principals   in  the 
negotiation,  and  pledged  to  insure  the  full  measure  of  recompense  and  ad- 
vantage by  the  proposition  of  which  the  emigrants  were  attracted.     The 
private  undertakers  of  the  scheme  made  an  attempt,  with  the  assistance  of 
these  emigrants,  to  found  a  manufacturing  town  at  Braintree,  near  Boston  ; 
but  finding  the  experiment  not  likely  to  succeed,  they  yielded  to  the  first 
discouragement,  abandoned  their  views  and  their  German  associates,  and  de- 
clined to  fulfil  engagements,  which,  though  equitably  due  from   themselves 
alone,  their  artifice  or  timidity  had  contrived,  in  appearance,  to  fasten  upon 
the  representative  assembly  of  their  country.     But  the  assembly  was  not 
disjjosed  to  acknowledge  such  liability,  and  entirely  repudiated  the  trans- 
action thus  unexpectedly  deserted  by  its  original  promoters. 

Governor  Shirley,  at  this  time,  was  in  Europe  ;  having  been  appointed  to 
act  as  one  of  the  commissaries  on  the  part  of  Britain,  for  arranging  with 
France  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  Phips,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and 
several  of  the  provincial  counsellors  and  representatives,  who  regarded  the 
honor  of  their  country  as  inseparable  from  its  interests,  strenuously  urged 
the  assembly  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  negligence,  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations, 
in  which,  whether  deliberately  or  unadvisedly,  it  had  been  unfortunately  in- 
volved. Their  urgency  was  ineffectual.  The  assembly  neither  recognized 
its  own  responsibility  to  the  claims  of  the  emigrants,  nor  enforced  satisfac- 
tion of  ihcm  from  the  individuals  by  whom  it  had  been  entrapped  into  this  dis- 
agreeable predicament.  Luther,  who  had  incurred  a  considerable  expense, 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  slightest  indemnification  ;  and  the  emigrants,  bitterly 
lamenting  their  disappointment,  were  left  to  shift  as  they  best  could  for 
themselves.'  This  faulty  passage  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  (to  which 
a  parallel  has  already  appeared  in  the  annals  of  New  York,  in  1737)  sug- 
gests to  the  citizens  and  politicians  of  a  republic  the  propriety  of  cultivating 
\vith  peculiar  care  a  nice  sense  of  strict  and  continuous  responsibility  to  the 

people  of  Connecticut,  in  a  dispute  with  their  nciglibours,  could  ever  bo  in  tlie  wrong.  But 
the  greiit  end  of  history  can  never  bo  answered  "by  disgui.sing  or  supprnssina  the  errors  into 
which  exemplary  men  and  virtuous  communities  may  have  been  betrayed.  The  cautioQ 
suggnHted  by  the  frailties,  no  less  than  the  emulation  inspired  by  the  virtues,' of  their  forefathers 
18  a  valuable  part  of  the  inheritance  of  a  nation  :  and  history,  wiiich  is  tliu  testament  of  time, 
Bhould  record  with  fidelity  every  particular  of  his  bequest.  ' 
'  Ilutchinson. 
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j)rinciples  of  honor ;  without  which,  absohite  power  is  divested  of  an  impor- 
tant and  salutary  restraint,  and  regard  to  national  interest  is  but  selfishness 
oxerted  on  an  extended  scale.  When  the  indissoluble  connection  between 
the  morality  and  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  shall  be 
generally  recognized,  politics  will  become  a  generous  science,  and  institu- 
tions of  government  the  schools  of  every  virtue. 

.  Few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  of  the  condition  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  at  this  period.     Of  the  entire  population  of  Virginia,  the  only  ac- 
counts, or  rather  estimates,  that  have  been  preserved,  are  manifestly  and 
absurdly  erroneous.     Warden,  for  instance,  asserts  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
year  1749,  to  eighty-five   thousand   persons.     And  yet,  from  Jefl'erson's 
lists,  it  appears  that  the  tithable  inhabitants  alone  (that  is,  the  white  men 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  negro  slaves,  male  and  female,  above  the 
.same  age)  amounted,  in  the  year  1748,  to  82,100.     The   population   of 
Maryland,  which,  at  the  close  of  the   seventeenth  century,  amounted   to 
about  tliirty  thousand  persons,  was   found,  in   the  year  1755,  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  153,564,  including  42,764  negro  slaves,  3,592  mulattoes,  6,870 
voluntary  indented  servants,  and  1,981  transported  felons.     More  than  two 
thousand  negro  slaves  were  annually  imported   into  Maryland  alone.     Jn 
these,  and  the  other  Southern  States  where  slaves  abounded,  much  greater 
inequalities  of  condition  were  now  visible  among  the  planters,  than  in  the 
more  northern  States,  where,  though  slavery  was  tolerated,  its  actual  prev- 
alence was  not  extensive.     Some  of  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land possessed,  each,  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  slaves  ;  and  one  IMaryland 
planter  possessed  as  many  as  thirteen  hundred.     Inequality  of  condition,  pro- 
moted by  the  institution  of  entails,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, generated  in  this  province  a  class  of  aristocrats  or  patricians,  who  were 
regarded  with  considerable  jealousy  by  the  humbler   but  more  numerous 
order  of  farmers  or  yeomen.     The  wealthy  planters  were  generally  unac- 
quainted with  business,  which  they  disdained' to  study  or  pursue,  and  devoted 
to  amusement ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia  was  con- 
ducted by  adventurers  from  Scotland,'  who,  in  many  instances,  found  it  easy 
to  acquire  considerable  fortunes. 

It  was  in  the  Southern  States  that  Toryism,  which,  in  America,  signified 
a  predilection  for  royal  prerogative  and  an  admiration  of  aristocracy  and 
hereditary  distinctions,  possessed  the  most  numerous  votaries.  There  was 
none  of  the  States,  however,  in  which  a  party,  more  or  less  numerous,  of 
this  class  of  thinkers  was  not  to  be  found.  Probably  there  has  never  ex- 
isted a  single  community  of  men,  in  the  world,  entirely  pervaded  by  the 
love  of  liberty  ;  a  sentiment  which  can  never  prevail  in  its  highest  force, 
or  merit  the  name  of  a  generous  passion,  except  when  tinitod  with  thcj 
virtues  of  self-denial,  humanity,  moderation,  and  justice.  In  servile  sent!- 
ments  and  practices  there  is  ^nuch  to  flatter  the  natural  inclinations  o! 
mankind  ;  to  obey  accommodates  the  indolence  —  to  corrupt,  and  be  cor- 
rupted, the  avarice  and  ambition  —  of  human  nature.  To  regard  with  pccu- 
^'i^_  L^"^''^3'°"_°"°  °^J^  ^'^"i  individuals,  lifted  up  by  general  consent   and 

«  I  havo  be.;n  informnd  l)y  my  liulior,  n  nntfvo^f  Glnsg.w/i^Sc^lii^rii^alTnl^is  bo^^^^ 
whicn  wan  prior  to  the  Aincrirnn  Revolution,  it  was  common  to  hear  adventurous  la.ls  in 
(.laagow  say,  "I  will  go  out  to  Virginia."     Many  did  acti.ally  go  a»  storekeepers  for  mercan- 
lilc  liousns  m  <.Iasgow,  and  in  linic  bcc-amo  partners  in  tluiso  houses.     Every  planter  boii^hl 
his  foreign  commoditios  at  one  particular  store,  and  consigned  the  produce  of  his  plantalioirto 

i  ■■"■-■■■'—_•••■■•••  ••••'  i'"""t  :.!.itc..vmit.tieti  Willi  itJis  siuro.   v'asgow  eDgro.ssod  al  Icust 

n  halt  of  the  North  Amorican  trade,  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
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homage  to  a  vast,  though  fanciful,  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind, 
ministers  gratification  to  every  shade  and  intermixture  of  human  pride,  vanity, 
and  idolatry.  Even  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  humble  Qua- 
ker family,  we  find  about  this  time  the  most  ardent  admiration  of  royalty 
expressed  by  the  celebrated  Benjamin  West,  then  a  young  lad,  and  for 
many  years  after  a  Quaker,  who  declared,  as  a  reason  for  choosing  the 
occupation  of  a  painter,  "  that  a  painter  was  a  companion  for  kings  and  em- 
perors ;  and  that,  although  none  of  these  dignitaries  were  to  be  found  in 
America,  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  grave,  sagacious,  Puritan  father  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
had  himself  emigrated  from  the  hemisphere  of  royalty,  used  to  stimulate 
the  industry  of  his  son  by  reminding  him  (with  literal  application  of  the 
words  of  Scripture),  that  a  man  who  is  diligent  in  his  calling  may  hope  to 
stand  before  kings,  and  to  outgrow  the  gross  fellowship  of  men  of  low  de- 
gree.^ 

In  1749,  General  Gooch  resigned  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  re- 
turned to  England,  honored  with  the  regret  and  benediction  of  a  people 
over  whom  he  had  presided  for  twenty-two  years.  He  received  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet  from  the  cioun  in  recompense  of  his  services  ;  and,  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  preserved  a  iVieudly  correspondence  with  the  Virginians. 
There  was  formed  in  the  same  year  an  association,  composed  of  certain 
London  nrierchants  trading  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  of  a  number  of 
wealthy  Virginian  planters,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
and  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  river  Ohio,  together  with  a  patent  conferring  the  privilege 
of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One 
object  of  this  association  was  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the  politic 
scheme  that  had  been  suggested  by  Governor  Spottiswoode,  and  to  form 
settlements  beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  connections  of  com- 
merce with  the  Indians,  which  might  stem  the  progress  of  the  French  occu- 
pations. Various  grants  of  land  in  the  same  quarter  were  made  soon  after 
by  the  Virginian  government  to  private  adventurers,  who  were  required  to 
abstain  from  all  encroachment  on  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  Ohio 
Company.  The  measures  adopted  by  this  company,  in  furtherance  of  the 
great  designs  which  it  undertook,  were  conducted  with  extreme  impru- 
dence. The  Indian  tribes  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  its  projected  settle- 
ments were  so  unfavorably  disposed  towards  the  French,  that  a  very  little 
attention  to  justice  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  company 
might  have  secured  to  it  their  friendship  and  assistance.  JBat  the  directors, 
without  ever  soliciting  the  permission  of  the  Indians  or  offering  to  purchase 
their  rights  to  the  soil,  despatched  agents  to  survey  and  assume  possession 
of  stations  that  might  appear  to  them  suitable  to  the  company's  purposes. 
These  agents,  too,  whether  of  their  own  accord  or  in  compliance  with  in- 
structions from  their  superiors,  declined  at  first  to  specify  the  purpose  of 
their  operations,  and  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  Indians  'in  a  dark,  myste- 
rious manner,  which  excited  the  deepest  alarm  in  their  inquisitive  and  sus- 
picious minds.  The  private  traders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
begun  to  penetrate  into  this  region  and  obtain  a  share  of  its  commerce, 
were  disgusted  when    they   learned   the    exclusive    privileges  which  i\ere 


'   History  of  the.   HrUish  Dominions  in  Jhne.rira.     JcftVr^nn'a  Xr./m  nii  Vin^inis 
Wilt's  Life  of  Henry.    Winterbotliam.    Gait's  Life  of  It'est.    Franklin's  .WenToirs. 
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conferred  on  the  company,  and  studiously  fomented  the  jealousy  which  the 
Indians  had  already  conceived.'  Thus  inauspiciously  commenced  the  first 
systematic  attempt  of  the  English  to  check  the  rapid  strides  of  the  French 
dominion  in  America.  That  the  French  would  take  umbrage  at  the  estab- 
lishment and  projects  of  the  Ohio  Company  was  easily  foreseen  ;  and  with 
such  a  prospect,  nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  the  policy  which 
aroused  so  much  additional  enmity  and  opposition. 

We  have  already  adverted*  to  the  condition  which  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  attained  at  this  period.     The  population  of  North  Carolina, 
which  in  the  year  1710  amounted  to  six  thousand  persons,  had  in  1749 
advanced  to  forty-three  thousand.     In  this  year  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  was  the  means  of  introducing  shortly  after  into   North  Carolina  a 
considerable   number  of  the     most  pious  and   industrious  emigrants   who 
had  resorted  to  America  since  the  first  colonization  of  New  England.     The 
Moravian  brethren    had  now  formed    large  and  flourishing  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  pursued  their  secular  occupations  and  their  mis- 
sionary enterprises  with  a  success  which  kindled  the  emulation  and  attracted 
the  resort  of  increasing  numbers  of  their  fellow-sectaries  from  Europe.     A 
troop  of  these  intending  emigrants,  admonished  by  the  experience  of  their 
friends  in  Georgia,  and  informed,  perhaps,  of  the  controversy  that  prevailed 
in  Pennsylvania  respecting  a  military  establishment,  petitioned  the  British 
government  for  some  pledge  that  a  departure  from  their  principles  would  not 
be  required  from  them  in  America.    An  act  of  parliament^  was  accordingly 
passed  in  1749,  admitting  the  affirmation  of  Moravians  in  America  as  equiv- 
alent to  an   oath,  and   discharging  them  from  liability  to   perform  military 
service.     This  transaction,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Granville,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  council,  took  a  share  as  a  minister  of  state,  naturally  at- 
tracted his  consideration  as  a  proprietor  of  American  territory.     He  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  inducing  a  body  of  these  peaceable  and  industrious  men 
to  colonize  the  large  and  almost  vacant  domain  which  was  reserved  to  his 
family  on  the  dissolution  of  the  proprietary  system  in  Carolina  ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  his  negotiations  for  this  purpose  with  the  Moravian  deputies  who 
came  to  England  to  solicit  the  pledge  of  the  British  government,  that  very 
soon  after  a  detachment  of  Moravians  repaired  from   the  principal  station 
of  the  society  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  North  Carolina,  where 
they  founded  a  settlement  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bethabara.    They 
were  subsequently  joined  by  accessions  of  their  sectarian   associates,  both 
from  other  parts  of  America  and  from    Europe  ;  and  formed  a   society 
(says  the  historian  of  this  province)  which  set  an  excellent  example  of 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  temperance,  and  seemed,  in  spite  of  Indian  wars 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  admits.     From  North  Carolina  there  were  exported  in  the  year 
1753  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  twelve  thousand  barrels  of 
pitch,  ten  thousand  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  about  tliirty  thousand  deer- 
skins, besides  lumber  and  other  commodities. '* 

'  Smollett.  Holmes.  Burk.  "  ThiB  project,"  says  Biirk,  "  ailorded  the  jiistost  nnriisincss 
and  offence  to  the  natives,  who  saw  that  even  the  wilderness,  whither  they  had  retired,  did 
not  save  them  from  the  rnpacity  of  their  invaders.  Tlieir  right  to  the  lunds  might  have 
been  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  prudently  expended  in  nails,  paints,  blankets,  and  hatfhets." 
The  occupations  of  the  French,  consisting  of  bounded  military  positions,  instead  of  spreading 
•ettlementa,  excited  less  jealoiisv  in  the  Indians. 

■ -»3..  .<>,,  ,^n.«,  -  ««  Mcuigc  ii.,  vap.  olr.  '  »»ardcn.    wiiiianisoii.  noimes. 
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There  assembled  in  1751,  at  Albany,  a  convention  consisting  of  Clinton, 
the  governor  of  New  York,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governments 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Carolina,  and  deputies  who  represented 
the  Indian  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations.  Bull,  the  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina,  was  attended  to  this  congress  by  the  king  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  Catawba  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  between  whom  and  the  Six 
Nations  a  long  and  bloody  war  had  prevailed.  A  peace  was  now  concluded 
between  these  savage  belligerents,  by  the  mediation  of  their  civilized  allies. > 

In  conformity  with  an  act  of  parliament  adjudging  the  correction  of  the 
existing  calendar,  the  new  style  of  chronological  computation  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1752  into  the  American  provinces  and  every  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  year,  instead  of  beginning  on  the 
25th  of  March,  was  computed  from  the  first  day  of  January.  The  third 
day  of  September  was  now  dated  the  fourteenth  ;  and  a  consistent  change 
harmonized  the  reckoning  of  all  the  other  days  of  the  year.  This  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar,  rendered  necessary  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
nox, was  decreed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  in  1582  ;  but  though 
his  decretal  was  readily  obeyed  in  all  countries  where  the  Catholic  faith 
prevailed,  the  Protestants  had  hitherto  indulged  an  aversion  to  admit  so  im- 
portant an  innovation,  which  seemed  to  reflect  credit  on  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'' 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  having  discovered  the  analogy 
between  lightning  and  electricity,  verified  this  grand  conjecture  by  an  ex- 
periment which  excited  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  shed  a  brilliant  ray  of  philosophic  glory  on  his  name,  his  country, 
and  his  age.'  The  metaphysical  and  theological  writings  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards contributed  about  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  Ameri- 
can genius,  and  convinced  the  scholars  of  Europe  that  America  had  already 
given  birth  to  philosophers  worthy  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  instructors  of 
the  old  world,  as  well  as  the  new.  Symptoms  of  a  rising  or  increasmg 
regard  for  science  and  literature  now  began  to  appear  in  almost  all  the 
American  provinces.  The  colleges  of  New  England  continued  to  flourish, 
and  were  enlarged  ;  libraries,  academies,  and  philosophical  societies  arose 
in  these  States,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  progress  of  scientific  research  in  America  was 
facilitated  by  the  friendly  counsel  and  aid  which  its  votaries  received  from 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in  Europe,  —  among  whom  Linnaeus, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Peter  CoUinson  *  deserve  an  especial  and  honorable 
commemoration. 

A  taste  for  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology  was  awakened  in  America 
by  Mark  Catesby,  the  English  naturalist,  who  visited  South  Carolina  in  1722, 
and,  nine  years  after,  published  at  London  his  JSatural  History  of  Carolina 
and  Florida.  These  walks  of  science,  than  which  none  are  more  closely 
allied  with  moral  virtue  and  temperate  use  of  life,  were  now  cultivated  with 
ardor  and  success  by  Colden,  an  inhabitant,  and  afterwards  lieutenant 
governor,  of  New  York,  Glover  and  Clayton,  Virginian  planters,  Garden, 
a  physician  in  South  Carolina,  and  other  learned  and  intelligent  men  ;  but  by 
none  with  greater  genius  and  celebrity  than  John  Bartram,  a  Pennsylvanian 

'  J)rayt()n.     Holmes.  «  Smollett^     ^Holmes!  ' 

^  Franklin's  Mrmnirs.  , 

"  With  Franklinj  grasp  the  lightning's  fierj  wing."  ~  Canipbell. 
*  See  Note  XH.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Qi  akei  and  fariHcr  whom  Lmnacus  pronounced  to  be  «'  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  m  the  world."  B.rlraiu  established  the  first  bolanieal  garden  i, 
America,  and,  m  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  performed  numerous  jour- 
neys ^y.th  unwearied  vigor  and  dauntless  courage,  among  the  fiercest  and 
most  jefl bus  of  the  Indian  tribes.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  travelle 
hrough  Last  !<  lorida  in  order  to  explore  its  natural  productions,  and  af- 
tervvards  published  a  journal  of  his  observations.  And  yet  withal  he  sun- 
ported  a  numerous  family  by  his  own  personal  labor  as  a  farmer.  lie 
Z'J/ZI  "l'  ^^^"^^1?"'  "'«".'  ""d  gave  liberty  to  the  only  slave  he  pos- 
sessed, and  who  gratefully  remained  with  him  as  a  voluntary  servant.     He 

Zoni"''  f  T^^'\  -^  !''"  ,'""^'  '""^''•'^^^'^  '^"^''-^'i^^  «•»'  academies  in 
hi  rope  ,  and,  before  his  death,  received  tho  appointment  of  American 
botanist  to  the  British  kiiig.i  ^»  "i.u<.au 

hv^rA  P'"^'^'™'^  in  inathematics  and  astronomy  =  had  already  been  evinced 
by  the  Americans.  John  W.nthrop,  a  n.live  of  Boston,  and  now  professo 
of  mathematics  m  Harvard  College,  was  a  man  of  profound  reseS  and 
extensive  learning.  He  was  highly  respected  by  the  pWosophcrs  of  Europe, 
SoLtS/  ''-^^l^f./'Pon  comets,  which  gained  him  \m.ch  celebri  ^ 
rhomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  the  Pascal 
of  America  invented  about  this  time  the  instrument  which,  by  a  misi.ome 
uj^unous  to  his  fame,  passes  under  the  name  of  Hadley's  quadrant.  S  d 
Ri  tenhonse  of  Pennsylvania,  with  no  preceptor  but  his  genius,  and  no  as- 
sistant  but  his  labor,  had  now  begun  those  philosophical  researches,  in  ,1  e 
the"'rbliL"  ''^  "  was  led  for  a  time  to  believe  I'mself  the  first  au'thor  oT 
the  sublime  invention  of  fluxions,  and  subsequently  gained  high  repute  as  an 
astronomer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  American  Orrery,  l^.is  remarkable 
man  occupied   originally  a  very  humble  station;    and^n  his  you  1     w  ,i  e 

ions"' W!ir  P  n^'''  r"""^  P^-^'^.'  ^"  '^^  ^'^"^'^^  '"'^  niathemaUcal  c'alc  t 
nZ;.Y       ?;     °"^'''''  ^Ph^'^'^'^"  '■«  J^^^^o".  was  celebrated  for  his  pro- 

led  Mercunus  dnghcam^s  He  is  more  generally  known  as  the  author  of 
the  his^torical  and  statistical  work  published  a  few  years  after  under  the  title 
of  ^  Summary  of  the  Bnlisk  Settlements  in  America,  and  which,  together 
w  th  many  faults,  contains  a  great,  deal  of  valuable  information.  lie  w  a 
^cotchman  by  bird,,  and  had  emigrated  to  New  England,  where  he  died  in 

7qfi  Zl?.T'  1  "'""r'  ""  ""?'  .'"^  '"•"''^'^''  °f  1^«^»""'  published,  in 
tlfA  %  r^i  ""L^  '''''^  '^^"^''  ^^  ^'"'^'^'^  '^'^'  Chronological  his- 
r  --^^''f  h^^T"^'  H^,  ''^^  ^  "^«»  o(  superior  genius,  and  b^  intensely 
aborious  study  had  accumulated  a  vast  stock  of  knowledge  ;  but  by  unde.^ 
taking  too  much,  he  fell  short  of  the  execution  of  his  design  in  thfs  work 
which  was  never  completed.  His  introductory  epitome,  wl^ch  co  himTm! 
men^e_labor,_begins  at  the  creation  of  the  world.     He  died  in  1758 


ins 


is- 
od 
ro,- 


.nindf.1  me  of  o„  '  3  i:^^„,  wS,7^ck.Tf  U,"''"' "'\- ''"''"'l  '.'""  '"  ^'^"'"'- 
tmns  many  curious  particulars  ll.imr-.t;  .,  .^r.i!  .  V  !•  ■  ^""'"«  "♦  Kalm  «  work  con- 
.ir„,.  /i,„,"^.,,.ul '!.'_'"'''  '"*"  '"""  "".".larnin  Franklin  to  Dr.  (Sir  William^  Hrrscl...!  -r. 
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5^tidj,  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary  College,  published,  In  1747,  his 
Histunj  of  rirginiay  —  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.'  Tim- 
olhy  Culler,  Elibha  Williams,  and  Thomas  Clap,  successively  presidents  of 
Yule  College,  in  Connecticut,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attainments 
in  classical  and  Oriental  literature.  Many  other  professors  in  tho  colleges 
of  New  England  have  been  celebrated  for  their  genius,  taste,  and  superior 
erudition  ;  hut  tho  fame  oven  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  men  rests 
more  upon  the  testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  than  on  any  literary  mon- 
uments they  have  left  behind  them.  Neither  lay  nor  clerical  teachers,  in 
this  country,  possessed  tho  leisure  which  the  institutions  of  England  have 
so  long  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  numerous  body  of  studious  ii.i;n. 
Their  lives  were  more  active  than  speculative  ;  their  chief  business  was  not 
the  replenishment  of  their  own  minds  with  a  ceaseless  accumulation  of  learn- 
ing, but  the  personal  administration  of  the  functions  of  tuition  ;  and  they 
were  expected  to  make  proof  of  their  superiority,  rather  by  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  their  pupils  and  congregations,  than  by  solitary 
compositions  attesting  their  own  })eculiar  and  transcendent  attainments, — 
rather  by  enlarging  the  empire  and  inHuenco,  than  by  aggrandizing  the  bulk 
and  advancing  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  growing  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge, doubtless,  created  an  increased  demand  for  books  on  every  subject ; 
but  this  demand  was  easily  and  copiously  supplied  from  Europe.  Theology 
and  ecclesiastical  controversy  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  themes  which 
the  native  literature  of  New  England  was  employed  to  illustrate.  Between 
the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  number  of 
well  educated  men,  and  some  persons  of  very  high  attainments  in  science 
and  literature,  repaired,  among  other  emigrants,  from  Britain  to  America. 
It  was  a  happy  and  memorable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  American  col- 
onists, and  especially  of  the  people  of  New  England,  that  the  work  of  tu- 
ition in  all  its  branches  was  greatly  honored  among  them,  and  that  no 
civil  functionary  was  regarded  with  more  respect  or  crowned  with  more 
distinguished  praise  than  a  diligent  and  conscientious  schoolmaster.'' 

We  have  already  remarked  the  rise  of  newspapers  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina.  These  pow- 
erful engines  for  the  circulation  of  sentiment  and  opinion  were  established  in 
the  year  1745  in  Maryland,  and  in  1755  in  Connecticut.^ 

In  die  year  1753,  there  was  published  at  Dublin,  by  Dr.  James 
M'Sparran,  who  had  (by  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  a  mis- 
sionary society  in  England)  officiated  for  several  years  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  North  America,  a  work  bearing  this  unwieldy  title:  —  America 
Dissected  :  being  a  full  and  tviie  Jlccount  of  all  the  American  Colonies ; 
shewing  the  Intemperance  of  the  Climates,  excessive  Heat  and  Cold,  and 
sudden  violent  Changes  of  Weather,  terrible  and  mischievous  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  bad  and  unwholesome  Mr,  destructive  to  human  Bodies  ;  Bad- 
ness of  Money,  Danger  from  Enemies,  but,  above  all.  Danger  to  the  Souls 

'  Book  I.,  Cliap.  III.,  atiie. 

*  Kaltn.  Ciiinpbc*!!.  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  El;rhteenth  Century.  Eliot's  JVVw  England 
Binsriiiilni.  IJurk.  Dvviglit's  Travels.  I  was  inforiiu'd  by  an  elegant  and  accomplisliiHl  Vir- 
ginian lady,  that,  even  so  Into  as  the  close  of  tho  eighteenth  rentiirv,  it  was  cnstoniary  for  tlio 
daughters  of  tlio  wealthiest  planters  in  tho  province  to  be  educated  at  dav-schools  tiiiight  by 
male  preceptors,  generally  clergymen  in  years,  She  herself  was  educated  in  this  manner. 
trnm  tho  memoirs  of  Anthony  Benezet,  tho  Quaker  philanthropist,  it  appears,  that,  aflerteach- 
ing  hoys  during  tho  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  became  the  schoolmaster  of  girls,  in  nis  old 
age,  in  Pennsyivania. 

*  Dwight. 
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of  the  poor  People  that  remnve  thither,  from  the  multifarioxu  wicked  and 
pestilent  Heresies  that  prevail  in  those  Parts.  In  several  Letters  from  a 
Reverend  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  J^Iissionary  to  Jlmerica  and 
Ihctiir  of  JHrinity  ;  published  as  a  Caution  to  unsteady  People  who  }n«y 
lie  tempted  to  leave  their  native  Country.  'J'lu;  ciuition  intoiulfd  by  tliis 
splcnoiic  and  intolerant  partisan  of  tlic  church  of  Knglaiid  must  have  operated 
beneficially  to  America,  if  it  deterred  persons  of  temper  and  understanding 
similar  to  his  own  from  resorting  to  her  soil.  Ho  decries  the  religions 
estate  of  all  the  provinces,  but  especially  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had 
chiefly  resided,  and  where  ho  represents  the  Quakers  as  then  forming  by 
far  the  most  powerful  class  of  the  people,  and  engrossing  ;dl  the  functions 
of  government.  The  only  objects  in  America  that  obtain  his  praise,  or,  in- 
deed, escape  his  disapprobation,  are  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  on  the 
model  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  fine  breed  of  horses  for  which 
llhodo  Island  was  renowned.  lie  reproaches  the  Rhode  Islanders  with 
an  extreme  addiction  to  lawsuits,  —  which,  nevertheless,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  principal  part  of  his  own  occupation  during  his  stay  in  the  country.' 


CHAPTER    III. 


«5 


View  of  the  colonial  Dominion  and  Policy  of  Britain  and  Franro  in  America.  —  Renewal  of 
DiBputcs  between  the  French  and  Engliah  Colonists.  —  HostilitieM  on  tho  Virginian  Fron- 
tier.—  Benjamin  Franklin  —  his  Plan  for  a  Federal  Union  of  tho  American  Provinces.— 
Discontents  in  Virginia  —  North  Carolina  —  and  New  York.  —  Preparations  of  France  and 
Britain  for  War. 


', 


We  have  seen  the  American  colonies  of  France  and  England  repeat- 
edly involved  in  wars  which  originated  between  their  respective  parent  stales, 
and  of  which  the  causes  were  ministered  by  European  interests  and  quarrels. 
It  seemed,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  colonial  hostilities  were  but  secondary 
movements,  accessory  and  subordinate  to  the  main  current  of  allairs  in  a 
distant  channel  ;  and  that  the  repose  of  America  depended  chiefly  on  the 
temper  and  relations  subsisting  between  the  governments  and  the  nations 
of  Europe.  We  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  different  scene,  representing  a 
War  which  was  kindled  by  collisions  arising  in  America,  and  of  which  the 
flames,  first  breaking  forth  in  this  region,  progressively  extended  to  Europe, 
and  were  not  quenched  till  their  devouring  rage  had  been  felt  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  [1752.]  Even  in  the  previous  scenes  of  warfare  which 
occurred  in  North  America,  it  was  manifest  that  the  French  and  British 
colonists  were  animated  by  stronger  passion  than  mere  dutiful  sympathy 
with  the  contemporary  quarrels  of  the  distant  empires  to  which  they  were 
politically  attached.  Both  the  last  war,  and  the  preceding  one  in  tho  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  though  in  formal  semblance  but  the  extensions  of  European 
strife,  were  preceded  and  prepared  by  disputes  of  American  birth  ;  and  the 
intervening  contest  between  New  England  and  the  Indian  allies  of  France 

'  Collections  of  the.  Rhode  Island  Uislurical  Soriehj.  Britain  has  furnished  numerous  suc- 
ces.8or8  toDr.  M'Sparran  in  the  task,  so  ijriiteful  to  royalist  and  patrician  predilections,  of 
lieapinjr  censure  and  detraction  on  Ameiicn  nrid  her  neimln.  Or  t'io  caluinnioa  vented  bv 
these  writers  an  admirable  expo.sition  and  refutation  may  bo  found  in  Mr.  Walsh's  /Ipptal 
from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United  Utates  of  America. 
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was  substaniiully  a  war  carried  on  bntwecn  the  Frciich  and  Engli-sh  col- 
onists nt  n  tiin«  when  peace  subsisted  between  their  respective  pnrent 
states.  Tlio  causes  of  enmity,  dispute,  and  collisi«)n,  which  had  been  jnul- 
tiplyinc  for  many  years  between  the  two  Kuropeau  races  by  wliicb  the 
colonization  of  North  America  was  principally  shared,  were  now  hastening 
to  a  complete  maturity,  and  threatened  this  great  continent  with  a  signal  rev- 
olution ol  empire,  as  the  result  of  a  decisive  struggle  of  France  and  Eng- 
land for  its  solo  dominion.  Of  this  struggle  the  power  which  had  introduced 
despotic  monarchy  and  hereditary  nobility  into  America  was  fated  to  be 
the  victim.  Hut  had  the  rival  stale  been  gifted  with  more  political  fore- 
sight, she  would  hardly  have  sullered  eitlier  ambition  or  resentment  to 
pre(;ipiiate  her  upon  a  concpicst,  of  which  the  manifest  ellect  was  to  con- 
vert France  from  the  interested  supporter  of  the  ascendency  of  Europe  over 
America,  into  the  vindictive  patron  of  American  independence.  Had  either 
or  both  of  the  contending  nionarchs  perceived  how  injurious  their  collision 
must  prove  to  the  interests  of  royalty,  surely  the  war  which  we  are  now 
approaching  would  never  have  broken  out,  and  human  prudence  would  have 
intercepted  Uiat  mighty  stream  of  events,  which,  conunencing  with  the  con- 
cpicst of  Canada,  and  issuing  in  the  independence  of  North  America,  and 
the  impulse  thereby  communicated  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  revolution 
throughout  all  the  world,  has  so  wonderfully  displayed  the  dominion  of  Su- 
preme Wisdom  and  Beneficence  over  the  senseless,  selfish,  and  malignant 
passions  of  men. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  North  American  continent, 
even  now  '  but  partially  replenished  with  inhabitants  and  subdued  by  culti- 
vation, we  arc  led  to  inquire  with  surprise  how  it  was  possible  that  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  practical  collision  should  have 
arisen  between  the  pretensions  of  the  French  and  English  colonists.  That 
two  colonial  societies,  which  had  not  yet  existed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
—  which  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  total  population  of 
the  empires  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  yet  possessed  terri- 
tories far  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  parent  stales,  and  utterly  dis- 
proportioned  to  any  power  of  cultivation  which  for  centuries  they  could 
hope  to  exert,  —  that  these  colonies,  I  say,  during  the  course  of  their 
brief  existence,  should  have  been  repeatedly  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars, 
and  should  already,  from  conflicting  schemes  of  policy,  have  reached  a  crisis 
at  which  the  conquest  of  the  one  was  deemed  requisite  to  the  security  of 
the  other,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  instance  recorded  in  history  of  the 
boundless  range  of  human  ambition,  and  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
largest  possessions  to  impart  contentment  or  satiate  cupidity.  Another  in- 
stance, illustrative  of  these  considerations,  has  been  already  exhibited  to 
our  view  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  colonists  of  New  York 
and  Delaware.  While  these  territories  respectively  possessed  but  a  hand- 
ful of  inhabitants,  and  afforded  an  almost  boundless  scope  to  the  peaceful 
and  profitable  labors  of  colonization,  the  two  infant  communities  regarded 
each  other  with  jealous  hatred  and  fear,  and  plunged  into  hostilities  of 
which  the  aggressor  was  the  victim.  But  in  addition  to  considerations  ap- 
plicable to  every  portion  and  community  of  the  human  race,  there  are  others 
derived  from  the  national  character,  sentiments,  and  temper  of  the  French 
and  English,  which  contribute  to  account  for  the  early  and  violent  col- 
lision between  their  colonial  establishments  in  America. 

*  This  was  written  in  the  year  1823. 
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The  cliurn  preferred  by  Edward  the  Third  of  England  to  the  llirone  of 
^  ranee,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  seems  to  liave  given  the 
first  occasion   to  that  mutual  animosity  between  the   French  and  English 
people,  which,  nourished  by  a  succession  of  national  disputes,  broke  iorth 
into  numberless  wars,  and  produced  a  greater  eiiusion  of  blood  than  attended 
the  rivalry  of  the  Creeks  and  Persians,  or  of  the  Romans  and  Carlhaginians. 
It  has  been  affirmed  by  a  great  philosophic  historian '  that  this  antipathy  was 
chenshed  in  a  far  stronger  degree  by  the  English  than  by  the  French,  whose 
position  in  the  middle  of  Europe  involved  them  in  a  greater  variety  of  hos- 
tile relations  than  the  English,  and  mitigated  (he  force  of  national  hatred  by 
multiplying  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed.     Perhaps  a  juster  consideration 
wi    account  that  the  reciprocal  animosities  of  the  two  nations  were  substan- 
Ually  much  less  disproportioned  than  this  writer  has  been  willing  to  suppose. 
More  sincerity  and  consistent  principle  mingled  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  ;  more  ^politic   address   and  artifice  regulated  the  passions  of  the 
rrcnch.    The  English  were  the  most  apt  to  suspect  and  to  threaten  iiijiiiy  • 
the  French  were  the    least  prompt  to  profess    enmity,   and   the  least  re- 
strained by  honor  and  good  faith  from  indulging  in  it.^     But  even  supposin-r 
this  estimate  erroneous,  as  perhaps  it  is,  and  that  an  unequal  degree  of  ani- 
mosity subsisted  between  the  subjects  of  France  and  England  In  Europe 
their  relative   position  in  America  was    calculated  to  reslore  at  once  the 
balance  of  mutual  didike,  and  to  fortily  every  unfriendly  sentiment  whic'i 
they  imported  from  their  respective  parent  states.^*     The  JOnglish  now  be- 
came the  nearest  and  the  -.osi  furniidablc  neighbours  of  the  French,  who«e 
passiors,  discharged  from  participation  in  the  politics  of  Euroi)e,  had  leisure 
to  unite  their  strength  in  a  single  channel  ;  while,  to  the  British  colonists  in 
general,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  New  England,  who  were   most  an- 
prox-mated  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  relisious  Ihilh  and  civil  policy 
o\  the  Irench  were  objects  of  greater  aversion   than  to   anv  class  of  the 
domestic  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Institutions  more  purely  democratical  subsisted,  and  liberty  flourished 
with  greater  vigor,  in  the  British  colonies  than  in  Britain  ;  while  a  stricter 
system  of  despotism  prevailed  in  the  French  colonies  than  in  France.  The 
English  colonists  stigmatized  the  French  as  idolaters,  and  the  French  de- 
nounced the  English  as  heretics.  The  English  despised  the  French  as 
slaves  ;  while  the  French,  attached  to  arbitrary  power,  and  sharing  all  its 
prejudices,  regarded  with  aversion  the  rival  principle  of  liberty  which  was 
cherished  by  the  English.''  The  mutual  enmity  of  the  French  and  English 
colonists  was  farther  promoted  by  their  competitions  to  gain  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  and  good-will  of  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes,  all  of  which  were  en- 
gaged m  Ireipient  wars,  and  expected  that  their  rpiarrels  should  be  espoused 
by  their  friends  ;  and  some  of  which  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
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mutual  jealousy  and  estrangement  of  the  two  European  races  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  Indians.  The  seeds  of 
controversy  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  were  thus  sown  with 
t!ie  earliest  settlements  which  they  formed  in  America ;  and  between  two 
nations  so  strongly  prepossessed  against  each  other  the  actual  collision  was 
rather  hastened  than  retarded  by  the  prodigious  extent  of  vacant  terrilorv 
whicii  surrounded  their  settlements,  and  naturally  prevented  an  early  and 
amicable  adjustment  of  boundaries.  Conflicting  pretensions  and  territorial 
disputes  were  prepared  from  the  first  by  the  indefinite  and  extravagant 
charters  or  grants  of  land,  which  the  French  and  English  monarchs,  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  each  other's  proceedings,  severally  conferred  on  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  these  disagreements,  which  various  occasions  had  already  par- 
tially developed,  were  now  brought  to  an  early  but  full  maturity  by  the 
progress  of  that  ambitious  system  of  colonial  enterprise  which  for  many 
years  the  French  had  actually  pursued. 

The  models  of  conduct  and  policy  exhibited  in  the  settlements  of  the 
two  races  of  colonists  differed  as  widely  as  their  local  positions  in  America, 
and  strikingly  illustrated  the  distinctive  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  parent 
nations  fi-oin  which  they  were  respectively  derived.      The  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  seacoast  of  North  America,  of  the  harbours  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers  ;  and  some,  but  only  a  very  few,  of  their  settlements  were  actually 
extended  as  far  as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.     The  French  were  not  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  sea- 
coast  or  of  any  harbours  on  the  continent,  but  had  made  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  two  great  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  of  which  the 
sources   are  not  far  apart,  and  which,  running  respectively  northeast  and 
south,  formed  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the  seaward  position  of  the  English. 
Those  settlements  of  the  two  nations  afforded  an  extent  of  territory  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  for  centuries  the  most  copious  emigrations  from  France  and 
England  ;  and  if  the  two  ra€es  of  planters  had  confined  their  enterprises  to 
the  avowed  purpose  and  reasonable  process  of  colonization,  —  to  tlie  cul 
lure  and  subjugation  of  those  uncultivated  wastes  and  forests  which   they 
either  appropriated  as  vacant,  forcibly  seized,  or  fairly  purchased  from  the 
savage  proprietors,  —  we  should  still  have  been  separated  by  a  long  interval 
from  the  time  when  their  interests  could  possibly  have  clashed  or  interfered 
with  each  other.      The  natural  employment  of  the  colonists  of  America  was 
agriculture,  with   the  addition  of  a  confined  range  of  commerce  ;  and  this 
was  the  line  of  action  which  the  English  pursued.     Their  main  object  was 
to  plant  and  cultivate,  to  subdue  the  land  by  the  axe,  to  rule  it  by  the  plough, 
and  to  clothe  it  with  flocks  ;  and  they  never  removed  from  the  seacoasts 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  when  they  were  straitened  for  room  in 
the  .situations  which  they  had  primarily  adopted.     They  occupied  no  remote 
or  distant  posts,  and  made  no  settlements  but  such  as  were  tapable  of  being 
maintained  and  supported  by  the  natural  condition  of  their  affairs  and  inter- 
course of  their  people.     Adhering  to  this  policy,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  ever  be  justly  charged  with  encroachments  on  (he  possessions  of  the 
French  ;  and  had  the   conduct  of  the  latter  people  been  regulated  by  the 
same  maxims,  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  two  nations  coidd 
have  been,  properly  speaking,  even  neighbours  to  each  other  in  these  vast 
.nnd  desert  regions. 

But  quite  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  procedure  of  the  French.     The  fa- 
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voritc  object  of  their  policy  was  rather  extended  dominion  than  industrious 
soltlorncnt  and  improved  plantation  ;  and  they  were  less  attentive  to  the 
erection  of  agricultural  or  mercantile  habitations  than  of  military  forts.     With 
an  ambitious  latitude  of  grasp,  they  occupied  and  fortified  posts  at  a  prodigious 
distance  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  two  provincial  capitals,  and 
in  situations  where  they  could  be  maintained  only  by  elaborate  and  unnatural 
exertions  of  power  and  policy,  and  were  but  little  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  and  still  less  of  agriculture.     The    British  colonists 
were  peaceable  farmers  and  traders  ;  and  the  progress  of  their  settlements 
was  the  natural  growth  of  diligent  and  continuous  cultivation.     The  French 
conducted  themselves  rather  as  roving  and  ambitious  adventurers  than  as 
industrious  settlers  ;   and   the    aggrandizement   of   their   domains   was   the 
effect  of  aspiring,   irregular,  and    impetuous  enterprise.      Beholding  with 
alarmed  rivalry  the  slow   but  sure  and  steady  progress  of  the  British  col- 
onies in  culture,  popidation,  and  commerce,  and  instigated  by  envy  and  am- 
bition to  dread  already  the  increase  of  a  power  which  was  likely  to  be  the 
more  confirmed  and  stable  because  it  einployed  no  violent  or  irregular  means 
of  accelerating  its  advancement,  the  French  had  long  pursued  measures  of 
which  the  object  was  to  intercept  the  farther  growth  of  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  to  confine  them  within  a  narrow  range,  extending  only  a  few 
leagues  fronti  the  seacoast.     With  this  object  they  combined  the  design  of 
gaining  possession  of  one  of  the  English  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  oceanV  for 
the  commercial  benefit  of  the  vast  interior  districts  to  which  they  laid  claim, 
and  which  possessed  no  other  maritime  communication  but  the  mouths  of 
two  rivers,  neither  of  which  afforded  a  convenient  navigation.     In  prosecu- 
tion of  their  politic  views,  they  studied  to  connect  their  two  colonies  of  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  by  a  chain  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  — an 
operation,  which,  though  quite  inappropriate  to   the  ends   of  colonization, 
might  yet  have  been  accounted  justifiable,  had  the  new  positions  they  as- 
sumed been  restricted  to  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  or  the  territorv 
immediately  adjacent  to  them.     But,  not  contented  with  this,  they  advanced 
their  military  settlements  so  near  the  English  frontier,  and  (with  still  more 
significant  indication  of  their  purpose)  to  so  great  a  distance  from  any  of 
their  own  colonies,  with  such  vast  tracts  of  land,  either  desert  or  inhabited  bv 
hostile  savages,  intervening  between  them,  (hat  a  bare  inspection  of  the  map 
of  America  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  aggrandizing  aim  of  this  people, 
and  the  spirit  of  hostile  encroachment  by  which  they  were  actuated. 

The  design  of  the  French  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  British  settle- 
ments was  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Spottiswoode,  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  as  early  as  the  year  1715  ;  and  but  a  few  years  later  was  distinctly 
perceived  by  Burnet,  the  governor  of  New  York.  But  the  representations 
of  these  politicians  were  disregarded  by  their  countrymen,  till  experience  de- 
monstrated what  sagacity  had  anticipated  in  vain.  'J'he  purpose  of  deliberate 
encroachment  on  the  British  settlements  was  manifested,  in  the  year  17;'J1, 
by  the  decisive  measure  of  erecting  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  other  French  establishment,  and 
within  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  wore  recognized  by  treaty  as  the 
allies  and  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  'I'his  darmg  intrusion  upon  the 
province  "^NcvvYork  excited  haidly  any  attention  at  the  time,  except  from 

'  Kven  as  narly  as  tlie  ruiijn  of  JaiiiLS  the  Sdcuiul,  iirurdirring  i Jiu"^iil)sist7iiriV  of  pr7i7o"Ti-". 
tjveen  .  i-anc-c-  arid  Et:,t!;inu,  i)n  C.illiurcH,  a  VrviwU  nilhtr,  rirutiiiMcri(ird  to  iiis  founirMm  n 
Mie  conquest  of  New  York,  wliiclj  lie  insisted  wlis  "  logiiimo  p.ir  In  n6ccssit.';."     VV.  Sinlili 
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the  government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  jealousy  had  been  sharpened  by 
many  previous  collisions  with  the  French,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  nearer 
danger  with  which  New  England  was  menaced,  of  encroachment  in  the 
quarter  of  Nova  Scotia.  Before  this  province  was  finally  conquered  by 
Britain,  or  rather  by  the  British  colonists,  during  Queen  Anne's  War,  the 
French  endeavoured,  by  the  extension  of  its  boundaries,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  settlements  of  New  England  ;  and  even  after  it  was  surren- 
dered to  Britain,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they  pursued  the  same  policy,  by- 
instigating  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  assert  pretensions  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  the  English,  and  by  raising  disputes  with  regard  to  the  real  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  the  cession  which  had  been  extorted  from  themselves. 
They  still  pretended  right  to  a  part  of  that  territory  of  which  the  English 
reasonably  understood  that  the  whole  was  ceded  ;  and  these  pretensions 
were  rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  their  concurrence  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  territory  confessedly  ceded,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  which  France  was 
permitted  to  retain  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  hostile  attitude  which  the  French  force  in  America  thus  progressively 
assumed  would  long  before  the  present  period  have  provoked  a  decisive 
struggle  for  the  sole  dominion  of  this  continent,  if  a  corresponding  spirit  had 
been  manifested  by  the  rival  power  and  people.  But  the  British  colonists, 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  were  not  easily  aroused  to 
military  enterprise  ;  and  their  political  views  and  solicitudes,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  parent  state,  were  divided  by  the  jealousies  which  they  reciprocally 
entertained,  —  on  the  one  hand,  of  encroaching  sovereignty,  -^ —  on  the  other, 
of  relaxing  submission  and  dependence.  If  the  French,  from  the  unready 
resistance  and  languid  retorts  which  they  experienced,  reaped  the  political 
advantage  of  improving  their  military  positions,  they  incurred  the  moral  dis- 
advantage of  rendering  themselves  more  palpably  the  aggressors  in  an  inevi- 
table quarrel  ;  while  the  British  colonists  derived  all  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  increase  of  their  resources  in  peace,  and  from  a  sense  of  justice  in  the 
final  appeal  to  arms.  The  British  settlements  far  exceeded  those  of  France 
in  wealth  and  population  ;  and  if  the  two  races  of  colonists  had  engaged  with 
equsl  vigor  and  determination  in  general  hostilities,  unaided  by  their  respect- 
ive parent  states,  the  issue  of  the  contest  could  not  long  have  been  doubtful. 
But  various  circumstances  tended  to  equalize  the  martial  force  which  these 
rival  colonies  were  capable  of  exerting,  or,  rather,  to  transfer  the  prepon- 
derance of  active  power  to  the  French.  The  Britisli  were  divided  into  a  va- 
riety of  commonwealths,  separated  from  each  other  by  religious  diversities, 
as  well  as  by  distinct  political  constitutions,  of  which  the  independence  was 
guarded  with  a  vigilance  of  apprehension  incident  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and 
the  only  principle  of  union  among  them  was  their  common  jealousy  of  the 
parent  state,  —  a  sentiment  which  perplexed  their  politics,  and  tended  rather 
to  make  the  subjugation  of  their  French  neighbours  appear  additionally 
desirable,  than  to  induce  them  to  expend  their  own  strength  and  resources 
upon  this  object.  It  was  difficult  to  collect  the  force  and  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple so  circumstanced  into  one  compact  mass.  In  the  French  settlements 
no  such  principles  of  disunion  had  existence  ;  but  a  vigorous  concert  and 
simplicity  of  purpose  and  action  prevailed,  —  the  result  of  a  despotic  regi- 
men congenial  to  the  temper  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

No  religious  or  political  distinctions  divided  the  several  portions  of  the 
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I  rench  provincial  commonwealth  from  each  other  ;  and  no  encroachments 
upon  cliarter  privileges,  nor  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  disputed  prerog- 
utive,  relaxed  the  protecting  and  auxiliary  energy  of  the  sovereign,  or  the 
common  ardor  of  the  colonists  for  the  promotion  of  his  wishes  and  the  en- 
largement ot  his  empire  and  renown. »     The  French  colonists  relied  on,  ant! 
received,  much  more  liberal  aid  from  their  parent  state  than  did  the  English- 
and  at  the  same  time  were  more  ready  (generally  speaking)   to  make  ad- 
venturous exertions  of  their  own  unaided  force  in  the  national  cause,  with 
which  all  their  political  ideas  and  sentiments  were  blended.     Accustomed 
to  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  despotic  power,  the  conformity  between 
their  civil  habits  and  the  system  of  military  discipline  rendered  them  always 
capable  of  being  easily  moulded  into  armies  and  employed  as  efficient  in 
struments  of  war  a.id  conquest.     Undistracted  cither  by  internal  jealousies 
and  emulations,   or   by  the   nurture  and   defence  of  domestic  liberty,  their 
political  ambition  was   confined   to  the   single  object  of  French  glory  and 
aggrandizement ;  while,  from  their  local  situation,  opposition  to  the  colonial 
empire  of  England  was  the  only  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  political  en- 
mity and  national  prejudice  of  which  they  were  susceptible  could  be  ex- 
erted.    The  governors  of  Canada  were  generally  soldiers  of  reputation,  and 
\vere  intrusted  with  the  absolute  regulation  and  superintendence  of  Indian 
affairs  ;  whereas  the  l^nglish  governors  frequently  owed  their  appointments 
to  court  favor,  parliamentary  interest,  or  aristocratical  patronage,  and  aban- 
doned the  province  of  Indian  affairs  to  j)rivate  traders,  who  were  indifferent 
to  the  public  welfare,  and   actuated  only  by  the  most  sordid  motives  and 
considerations.     With  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  tributa- 
ries, the  I  rench,  from  their  first  settlement  in  America,  had  been  remarka- 
bly  successful  m  conciliating  the  affections  and  gaining  the  adherence  of 
the  Indian  tribes;  and,  in  this  respect,  their  priests  proved  far  more  useful 
political  instruments  than  the  clergymen  and  missionaries  of  the  l^:nglish 
While  unity  of  design  and  promptitude  of  decision  invigorated  the  councils 
and  conduct  of  the  French,  the  most  judicious  projects  entertained  by  the 
F.nglish  were  often  endangered  or  rendered  abortive  by  the  jealous  caution 
and  protracted   deliberations  of  their  numerous   representative  assemblies 
Governor  Shirley,  we  have  seen,  when  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Lonis- 
burg,  found  it  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  doubt  and  hesitation  of  his 
people  than  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  their  enemy  ;  and  lost  the  time 
in  defending  his  measure,  which  a  French  governor  would  have  employed 
in  improving  its  chances  of  success.     Hence,  though  the  actual  force  of  the 
1' rench  settlements  was  indisputably  inferior  to  that  of  the  English,  it  was 
m  artificial  structure  more  nimble,  compact,  and  disposable,  and  was  capable 
oi  being  directed  with  more  celerity  uj)on  any  given  point,— an  advantage 
that  has  often  counterpoised,  and  even  outweighed,  disparity  of  bulk  and 
numerical  superiority. 

Of  the  various  points  in  dispute  between  France  and  England,  not  one 
was  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cluipellc.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Jiritish  empire  in  North  America,  and  the  disputed  property  of  Tobago  and 
other  islands  m  the  West  Indies,  were  left  to  be  settled  by  the  negotiation 
o[  commissaries,  — a  procedure  in  which  it  is  easy  for  either  party,  by  cun- 

IhoTJTZ.^  ^""•'I'i" ,'"  '•'•I'r««f.nK  ll'oso  di..,ont.nt8  wl.ich  nro  ..ourished  bv  «  system  ho 
speech  (preserved  by  Tl.u.ydidei,  Book  I.)  of  the  Athenian  ambassador  at  Sparta 
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ning  and  chicanery,  to  perplex  the  discussion,  and  indefinitely  to  protract  its 
issue.     This   policy  the  French  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  ;  and,  in 
unison  with  it,  they  pushed  with  redoubled  vigor  their  system  of  territorial 
encroachment.    Even  previous  to  the  appointment  of  commissaries  on  either 
side,  and  very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  attempted  to 
make  an  establishment  in  Tobago  ;  but,  warned  by  the  violent  expression 
of  indignation  which  was  provoked  from  the  merchants  of  Britain  by  this 
measure,  they  receded  from  a  pretension  which  seemed  likely  too  soon  to 
precipitate  matters  to  an  extremity,  and,  on  the  first  complaint. of  the  British 
government,  consented  to  abandon  the  undertaking.     Their  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  which  admits  of  no  cavil  or  disguise,  justifies  a  presumption  very 
unfavorable  to  their  good  faith  in  the  other  contemporary  collisions  and 
disputes,  of  which  the  merits,  whether  by  artifice  or  accident,  have  been 
involved  in   greater    doubt   and  obscurity.     Eagerly  resuming  possession 
of  Cape  Breton,  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the   French 
speedily  perceived  that  some  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  hope  to 
derive  from  this  possession  were  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colonists  despatched  from  Britain  under  Cornwallis  to  Nova 
Scotia  ;  and  though  they  had  no  pretence  for  disputing  the  legitimacy  of  this 
enterprise,  they  employed  the  most  active  endeavours  to  render  it  inef- 
fectual.     Their  Indian  allies  attacked  the  English   settlements   in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  and,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1750,  a  band  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  French  troops,  detached  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  and 
reinforced  by  Indian  auxiliaries,  took  possession  of  the  whole  tract  of  coun- 
try from  Chignecto,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Kennebec 
River,  which  they  declared  to  be  still  the  property  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  and  to  which  they  invited  all  the  French  Neutrals,  as  they  were 
called,  to  repair  from  the  district  confessedly  ceded  to  Britain.     Various 
skirmishes  ensued  between  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  and  the  French  and  In- 
dians ;  a  number  of  forts  were  built,  and  some  were  taken  and  destroyed  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  French  continued  to  maintain  their  position  and  fortify 
their  interest.     Cornwallis  urgently  solicited  assistance  from  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  it,  but  for  the  absence 
of  the  popular  and  enterprising  Shirley,  who  had  repaired  to  Europe  in 
order  to  act  as  one  of  the  commissaries  of  Britain  in  the  approaching  discus- 
sions with  France.     Spencer  Pbips,  the  lieutenant-governor,  whose  influ- 
ence was  not  proportioned  to  his  merit,  recommended  an  expedition  to 
Nova    Scotia  ;  bui  the  assembly  declared  that  their  own   province  was 
hkely  to  need  all  its  forces  for  its  own  protection.     They  had  just  received 
intelligence  of  an  encroachment  on   the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  by  o 
settlement  which  the  French  were  reported   to  have  commenced   on  the 
river  Lechock,  aboul  five  leagues  eastward  of  Penobscot  ;  and  Clinton,  the 
governor  of  New  York,  had  communicated  to  them  the  alarming  tidings, 
that  the  I  rench  authorities  in  Canada  were  diligently  endeavouring  to  se- 
duce the  Six  Nations  from  the  British  interest,  and  had  urged  the  New 
hngland  governments  to  unite  their  counsels  with  his,  in  opposition  to  these 
dangerous  intrigues.     Thus,  before  the  peace  announced  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-  a-Chapelle    was  fully  established,  the   French  engaged  in  measures 
which  plainly  tended  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

These  collisions  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in  the 
relative  posture  of  the  two  nations,  and  hastened  the  appointment  of  the 
VOL.  II.  29  ^^ 
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commissaries,  whose  conferences  accordingly  commenced  at  Paris  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1750,  but,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  produced 
only  increased  disagreement,  perplexity,  and  irritation.  Memorials  and 
documents  were  compiled  on  both  sides,  till  they  attained  a  bulk  more  fitted 
to  confuse  than  elucidate  the  points  and  merits  of  the  controversy  ;  and 
not  the  slightest  approach  had  been  made  to  the  adjustment  of  any  one 
article  of  dispute,  when  the  negotiation  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair  of 
an  amicable  issue.  From  the  voluminous  length  of  the  discussion,  the  vari- 
ety and  intricacy  of  the  details  which  it  embraced,  and  the  opposite  views 
which  the  commissaries  entertained  of  the  state  of  facts  and  the  authority 
of  documents,  iTt  was  not  difficult  for  either  party,  in  its  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  fix  a  plausible  imputation  of  blame  upon  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  controversy  which  issued  in  such  memorable  events  and 
signal  revolutions  of  empire  should  have  been  regarded  ever  since  through 
the  medium  of  the  strongest  national  prejudice  and  partiality.  Doubtless 
some  part,  and  probably  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
a  conventional  adjustment  of  the  pretensions  of  the  two  parties  was  ob- 
structed arose  from  the  conflicting  terms  of  titulary  writs  on  which  they 
respectively  reposed  a  fair  and  entire  reliance.  And,  indeed,  this  appears 
no  less  a  concession  due  to  candor  and  liberality,  than  a  conclusion  una- 
voidably suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  object  in  dispute,  which  was  a  vast 
extent  of  country  to  which  two  nations  preferred  claims  founded  on  grants 
and  charters  of  their  respective  monarchs,  who,  at  the  very  time  when  th6v 
executed  these  deeds,  were  ignorant  of  the  dimensions  and  boundaries  of 
the  region  which  they  pretended  to  describe  and  bestow.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  charters  should  not  frequently  clash  and  contradict  each  other ; 
and  while  both  parties  referred  to  them,  reasoned  from  them,  and  accounted 
them  of  equal  force  and  validity,  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
to  which  they  administered  support  was  rendered  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Even  the  most  sincere  and  zealously  Christian  politicians  have 
accounted  themselves  exempted,  as  the  representatives  of  their  countrymen, 
from  the  obligations  of  generous  concession  and  magnanimous  forbearance, 
which,  as  individuals,  they  would  have  readily  acknowledged. 

We  have  remarked  various  disputes  that  were  engendered  between  the 
several  English  provinces  by  the  vague  and  inconsistent  definitions  of  territo- 
ry contained  in  their  charters  ;  and  when  such  collisions  occurred  between 
members  of  the  same  common  empire,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  sprung 
up  and  were  maintained  with  greater  keenness  and  obstinacy  between  two 
nations  long  accustomed  to  regard  each  other  with  sentiments  of  rivalry  and 
dislike.  Yet,  with  the  amplest  allowance  for  these  considerations,  we  should 
postpone  substantial  truth  to  fanciful  candor  and  affected  impartiality,  in 
Jiesitating  to  pronounce  that  the  obstructions  to  an  amicable  issue  of  the 
controversy  were  not  only  magnified,  but  rendered  absolutely  insuperable, 
-by  the  disregard  of  honor,  good  faith,  and  moderation,  with  which  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  were  advocated.  The  policy  which  had  been  exempli- 
fied by  the  French  colonists  in  America  was  now  espoused  and  defended 
by  the  French  politicians  in  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  commissaries  on  be- 
half of  Fjance  reject  the  authority  of  maps  which  had  been  published  and 
revised  by  the  ministers  of  their  own  country,*  but  they  refused  to  abide  by 

'  *^  M.  Bellin,"  says  W.  Smith,  "  published  a  new  set  of  maps ;  the  first  plate  being  thought 
So^i  iktofahlt:  ip  our  clainis.    Shirby  took  occasion  to  spcoK  of  this  aiteiation  to  Iseiiia  at 
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the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  for  which  the  French  cab- 
inet formerly  contended,  when  the  region  designated  by  this  name  was  ac- 
knowledged to  form  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  France. ^  Governer  Shirley, 
one  of  the  British  commissaries,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
committed  the  folly  of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  young  and  lovely 
French  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord  at  Paris,  —  a  circumstance  which 
exposed  liini  to  ridicule  in  England,  and  aroused  in  America  some  angry 
suspicions  of  his  defection  to  the  interests,  or,  at  least,  of  his  relaxed  op- 
position to  the  pretensions  of  France.  But  the  injustice  of  these  suspicions 
was  demonstrated  on  his  return  to  Massachusetts  [1753],  when  he  plainly 
showed  that  neither  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affection  nor  the  arts  of  the 
French  commissaries  had  been  able  to  bias  his  sentiments  or  baffle  his  pene- 
tration ;  and  openly  proclaimed  that  an  accommodation  with  France  was 
hopeless,  that  only  martial  arbitrament  could  now  terminate  the  controversy, 
and  that  the  interest  of  Britain  demanded  that  this  inevitable  appeal  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the  previous  controversies  and  the  increasing 
hopelessness  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  them,  new  subjects  of  dispute  arose 
between  the  tw^o  nations.  The  extension  of  the  Virginian  settlements  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  especially  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  this  re- 
gion by  the  English  Ohio  Company,  were  calculated  to  bring  to  a  decisive 
test  the  long  prevalent  suspicion  of  the  purpose  of  the  French  to  render  the 
line  of  forts  which  they  had  been  erecting  subservient  not  merely  to  the 
communication  between  their  own  colonies,  but  to  the  confinement  of  the 
British  settlements,  and  the  obstruction  of  their  advances  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Nor  did  the  J>encb  hesitate  a  moment  to  afford  une- 
quivocal proof  of  their  entire  purpose,  and  to  resist  the  first  attempt  of  their 
rivals  to  overleap  the  boundaries  within  which  they  were  resolved  to  inclose 
them.  A  menace  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  that  he  would  tref.t  as  ene- 
mies any  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  who  should  settle  near  the  Ohio,  or 
presume  even  to  trade  with  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  this  region,  having 
been  disregarded,  was  promptly  enforced  by  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish traders,  who  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  a  fort  which  the  French  were 
erecting  at  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie.  Other  British  traders,  and  servants 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  retreated  in  alarm  from  the  stations  which  they  had 
begun  to  occupy  ;  and  the  French,  perceiving  that  the  critical  juncture  was 
come,  when  their  ambitious  system  of  policy,  now  plainly  disclosed,  must  be 
either  defended  by  force  or  completely  abandoned,  proceeded  with  aug- 
mented diligence  to  supply  whatever  w<is  yet  defective  in  its  subsidiary 
arrangements  and  preparations.  A  fort  was  built  at  Niagara,  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  Indian  allies  of  Britain  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  fort  on  Lake 
Erie,  two  others  werej)uilt  at  commanding  positions  on  the  banks  of  the 

Paris,  and  informed  him  that  one  hundred  copies  of  his  firsttnaps  were  dispersed  in  London ; 
upon  whicli  he  discovered  some  surprise  ;  but,  instead  of  urging  any  thing  in  support  of  the 
variation  in  his  new  draft,  said,  smiling,  JVe  in  France -must  follow  tlir  commands  of  the  J.iv<rr 
1  he  conferences,"  says  Smollett,  «'  were  rendered  abortive  by  every  art  of  caviifing 
chicnnerj',  and  procrastination,  wliiclj  the  French  commissioners  opposed  to  the  justice  and 
perspicuity  of  the  Lnglish  claims.  Tlicy  not  only  misinterpreted  treaties,  though  expressed 
with  tlie  utmost  precision,  and  perplexed  the  conferences  with  difficulties  and  matter  foreign 
to  the  9«l)ject,  but  they  carried  the  finesse  of  perfidy  so  far,  as  to  produce  false  charts  and  maps 
ot  the  country,  in  which  the  rivers  and  boundaries  were  misplacod  and  niisrcoresented." 
^  ^^^mollett  Jlewit.  W.^Srnith.  Wynne.  Trumbull.  Burk.  Hutchinson.  Minot 
_s...n!>.p.  .«!t  this  year  tne  uniisli  piirliamcnt,  in  ihiir  address  to  fhe  kiiij',  with  stranKe  d«j- 
lusion  or  insinconty,  congratulated  hnn  on  tlio  manifest  stability  of  the  peacQ.  * 
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Ohio.  Thus,  at  length,  the  French  succeeded  in  completing  their  long- 
j)rojected  communication  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  complaints   against  these  measures   transmitted   from  America  to 
Britain,  concurring  with  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  seconded 
by  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  British  merchants  who  were  interested 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Ohio  Company,  excited  more  attention  in  the  parent 
state  than  colonial  wrongs  and  quarrels  had  usually  obtained ;  and  a  memori- 
al was  accordingly  presented  this  year  by  Lord  Albemarle,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France,  requiring,  in  peremptory  terms,  that  satis- 
faction should  be  afforded  to  the  injured  subjects  of  Britain  ;  that  the  fort 
erected  at  Niagara  should  be  evacuated  and  destroyed  ;  and  that  positive 
orders  should  be  issued  to  the  French  commanders  in  America  to  desist 
from  farther  encroachments  and  attacks  upon  the  British  settlements  and 
colonists.     The  French  court,  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  rupture,  or  at 
least  willing  to  defer  it  as  long  as  possible,  returned  to  this  application  an 
answer,  of  which  the  tone  was  compliant,  though  the  terms  were  evasive. 
Some  Englishmen,  who  had  been  sent  prisoners  from  America  to  France, 
were  instantly  set  at  liberty  ;  and  assurances  were  given  of  the  transmission 
of  such  orders  to  the  governor  of  Canada  as  would  infallibly  prevent  all 
future  cause  of  complaint.     These  assurances  produced  the  effect  of  amus- 
ing the  British  government  a  little  longer  ;  but,  ahhough  public  orders  ip 
conformity  with  them  were  actually  sent  to  America,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  nullified  by  private  instructions  ;  for  they  were  violated  without  scruple 
by  the  French  provincial  authorities.     Jonquiere,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
not  only  continued  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  along  the 
line  which  his  countrymen  now  pretended  right  to  regard  as  the  limit  of  the 
English   territory,  but  openly  encouraged  the  Indians,  and  permitted  the 
French,  to  attack  the  English  settlers  and  traders,  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
on  the  Ohio.     The  pretensions  of  France  to  withstand  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio  indicated  such  a  devouring  ambition,  and  disclosed  a 
policy  so  manifestly  calculated  to  arrest  the  growth  and  diminish  the  security 
of  the  colonial  dominions  of  Britain,  that  thev  would  probably  have  provoked 
more  general  and  efficient  opposition  in  America,  but  for  the  indiscretion 
and  rapacity  which  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ohio 
Company.     Hamilton,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  strongly  represented 
to  the  assembly  of  this  province  the  expediency  of  erecting  forts  as  well 
as  barter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvanian  traders  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  ;  but  though  a  majority  of  the  Pennsylvanian  assembly  relished 
the  proposal  and  passed  a  resolution  in  conformity  with  it,  yet  the  interests 
of  individuals,  who  regarded  the  monopoly  of  the  Ohio  Company  with  jeal- 
ous aversion,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  prevent  either  this,  or  any  other  de- 
fensive measure,  from  being  carried  into  execution.^ 

An  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  same  year,  by  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  resist  the  encroachments  of  France,  led  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  illustrious  George  Washington  on  the  scene  of  American  affairs.  It 
is  interesting  to  mark  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  career  of  such  exalted  and  un- 
sullied glory.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  who  now  arrived  in  Virginia  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  this  province,  was  quickly  made  sensible  of  the 
criticaJ  state  that  the  relations  between  the  French  and  English  had  attained 

'  Smollett.~Wynne.    BurkT" 
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on  its  frontiers.     Perceiving  the  necessity  of  instant  and  resolute  interfer- 
ence in  behalf  of  his  coup'rymen  who  were  expelled  from  their  settlements, 
and  desirous  to  gain  moi  •  distinct  information  with  regard  to  the  region 
which  was  the  subject  of  these  conflicting  pretensions,  he  was  induced  to 
commit  this  important  task,  which  the  approach  of  a  rigorous  winter  render- 
ed still  more  arduous,  to  Washington,  a  young  Virginian  planter,  only  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.     Thi.^  remarkable  youth  had  conceived  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  British  naval  service,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  prevented 
only  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  from  accepting  the  situation,  which 
was  obtained  for  him,  of  midshipman  in  an  English  ship  of  war.     He  was 
already  distinguished  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  in  his  native  province, 
and  held  the  rank  of  major  as  well  as  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  its 
militia.     Undaunted  by  the  toil  and  danger  of  a  winter  journey,  of  which 
two  hundred  miles  lay  through  a  trackless  desert  inhabited  by  Indians,  some 
of  whom  were  open  enemies  and  others  doubtful  friends,  the  youthful  envoy 
cheerfully  undertook  the  mission  ;  and,  with  a  single  attendant,  surmounted 
all  the  peril  and  foulness  of  the  way,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  a 
French  fort  erected  on  the  river  Le  Bceuf^  which  falls  into  the  Ohio.     To 
the  commander  of  this  fort  he  carried  a  letter  from  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
requiring  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  a  relinquishment  of  the  other  re- 
cent encroachments  on  the  British  dominion  in  the  same  quarter.    St.  Pierre, 
the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio,  returned  for  answer  to  this  applica- 
tion, that  it  belonged  not  to  him  to  arbitrate  the  conflicting  claims  of  France 
and  England,  and  that  he  had  acted  and  must  still  continue  to  act  in  implicit 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  governor  of  Canada.     Washington  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  mission  with  vigor  and  ability  ;  and  after  a  painful 
and  laborious  expedition,  which  occupied  more  than  two  months,  regained 
in  safety  the  capital  of  Virginia.  [.January  16,  1754.]     A  journal,  in  which 
he  recorded  the  particulars  of  his  travel  and  the  fruits  of  his  observation, 
was  published  soon  after,  and  impressed  his  countrymen  with  a  high  respect 
for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  calm,  determined  fortitude  of  his 
character. 

Governor  Dinwiddle,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  amicable 
negotiation,  projected  the  construction  of  forts  at  various  places  which  had 
been  surveyed  and  selected  by  Washington  ;  and  the  assembly  agreeing  to 
defray  the  expense  of  these  operations,  materials  were  procured  and  the  works 
commenced  without  delay.  Unfortunately,  no  means  were  taken  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  natives  to  this  measure,  which  accordingly  served  only  to 
increase  the  jealousy  and  malevolence  with  which  they  had  begun  to  regard 
the  English.  A  regiment  was  raised  at  the  same  time  by  the  Virginian  gov- 
ernment, and  Washington,  who  was  its  lieutenant-colonel,  marched  with  two 
companies,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to  the  Great  Meadows,  situated 
within  the  disputed  territory.  [April,  1754.]  Here  he  learned  from  some 
friendly  Indians,  thalf  the  French,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  men  and  eigh- 
teen pieces  of  cannon,  having  attacked  and  destroyed  a  fort  which  the  Vir- 
ginians had  been  erecting,  were  themselves  engaged  in  completing  another 
fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  one  of  the  spots 
which  was  especially  recommended  in  his  own  journal  to  the  occupation 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  a  detachment  of  French  troops  from  this  place 
was  then  on  its  march  towards  the  Great  Meadows,  and  had  encamped  for 
the  night  in  the  bosom  of  a  retired  valley  at  a  short  distance.     Convinced 
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that  this  was  a  hostile  movement,  Washington  availed  himself  of  the  prof- 
fored  guidance  of  the  Indians,  and,  advancing  wiih  his  troops  on  a  dark  ind 
rainy  night,  effectnally  surprised  the  French  encaniptncnt.  The  Virginians, 
rousing  the  enemy  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  firearms,  completely  discon- 
certed them  by  rushing  forward  to  close  attack,  and  compelled  them  instant- 
ly  to  surrender.' 

Washington,  after  this  success,  erected  at  the  Great  JVIeadows  a  small 
stockade  fort,  which  received   the  name  of  Fort  Neq^ssity,  and  then  ad- 
vanced with  his  troops,  which,  by  the  accession  of  two  companies,  one  from 
New  York  and  the  other  from  North  Carolina,  now  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred  men,  towards  the  new  French  fort  called  Duquesne,^  with  the  inten- 
tion o(  dislodging  the  enemy.     But  learning  on  his  march  that  the  French 
had   been  reinforced  and  were   approaching  with  a  great  body  of  Indian 
auxdiaries  to  attack  him,  hi  retreated  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  its  defences  by  the  construction  of  a  ditch  around  the  stockade. 
Before  this  operation  was  completed,  the  fort  was  attacked,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  by  a  very  superior  force,  under  the  command  of  l)e  Villicrs.     The 
garrison  made  a  vigorous  defence  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  a  late  hour 
at  night,  when  De  Villiers  having  sounded  a  parley  and  tendered  a  capitu- 
lation, they  at  first  refused,  but  finally  consented,  to  surrender,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  to  evacuate  the  fort,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  march  out  witli  the  honors  of  war,  to  retain  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage, and  to  retire  without  molestation  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.' 
—  and  that  the  French  themselves,  instead  of  advancing  farther  at  present^ 
or  oven  retaining  the  evacuated  fort,  should  retreat  to  their  previous  station 
at  Monongahela.     Fifty-eight  of  the  Virginians,   and  two   hundred  of  the 
French,  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  encounter.     Such  a  capitulation 
was  by  no  means  cjilculated  either  to  damp  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians  or 
to  depress  the  reputation  of  their  commander.     It  was  violated,  however, 
with  unscrupulous  barbarity  by  the  Indians  who  were  united  to  the  forces  of 
De  Villiers,  and  who,  hovering  round  the  Virginians  during  the  whole  of 
their  retreat,  harassed  them  with  frequent  attacks,  and  killed  and  wounded 
a  considerable  number  of  them.     At  the  close  of  this  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion, the  Virginian  assembly,  with  equal  justice  and  magnanimity,  expressed 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Washington  and  his 
troops.^ 

Though  the  British  ministers  had  obtained  from  the  parliament,  in  the 
preceding  year,  a  felicitation  to  the  king  on  the  pretended  stability  of  peace. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  disguise  from  themselves  that  the  progress 
of  affairs  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  tended  manifestly  to  a 
rupture  with  France,  and  that  the  two  nations  were  already  on  the  brink 
of  another  war.  The  conferences  at  Paris  had  proved  abortive,  and  the 
disputes  which  were  there  ineffectually  discussed  had  not  only  multiplied  in 
the  interval,  but  broken  forth  into  ac.ual  hostilities  in  America.    In  the  East 

'  8ornc  French  writers  declared  tli^ho  conduct  of  Wfwhington,  mi  this  occasion,  het7a7^l 
the  most  savage  barbarity  ;  and  taxed  bin.  personallv  with  acts  of  wanton  and  unmanly  blood- 
Bhcd  1  hese  charges,  repeated  in  various  publications,  rendered  Wasiiington  very  o'dio.is  to 
tho  Irench.vvho  afterwards,  however,  forgot  or  disbelieved  them,  when  the  War  ot'lndepend- 
cncc  rendered  Washmgton  their  ally.  lut-pi-iiu 

Du  uesne"'^'  '"  *'''""*y'^''"'*'  ^^'""^''  "P°"  '''«  ground  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  Fort 

"  ^ianh.yU'a  IJfe  of  Washington.  Burk.  Minot.  Trumbull.  RoirnrgV  American  Bich 
graptiUM  JJicliunary,  ° 
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Indies  also,  the  colonial  empire  of  Britain  was  disturbed  and  invaded  by 
the  ambition  and   intrigues  of  tiie   French  court.*     Tliat,  in  such  circum- 
stances, a  declaration  of  war  should  have  been  retarded,  and  the  French 
neruiitted  to  extend  and  mature   their  system  of  encroachment,  seems  to 
have  arisen  not  from  blindness  or  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  British  minis- 
ters   but  from  the  perplexity  and  irresolution  which  they  felt  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  hostilities  in  America,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  hostilities  might,  consistently  with  prudence,  be  carried.    The  I'Vench 
court  entertained  simpler  views  with  regard  to  America,  and  was  far  more 
bent  upon  conquest  in  that  quarter  than  the  English  ;   and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  hberty  that  prevailed  in  the  English  setdements  was  a  dangerous 
neigiibour  to  the  French  colonial  empire,  whereas  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
power  was  a  circumstance  favorable  to  the  continued  ascendency  of  Britain 
over  her  coloiiies.     Whether  these  colonies  should  be  defended  and  their 
invaders  encountered  by  British  troops,  or  by  their  own  forces  ;  in  what 
manner  their  counsels  and  political  organization  should  be  united,  in  order 
to  give  due  efficacy  to  the  latter  mode  of  defence,  without  rendering  their 
combined  vigor  dangerous  to  the  parent  state  ;  and  how  far  it  would  be 
expedient  to  push,  or  possible  to  pause  in,  the  career  of  successful  warfare 
conducted  in  either  of  these  ways,  —  were  questions,  which  the  British  min- 
isters, distracted  between  their  jealousy  of  the  colonists  and  their  resentment 
against  the   enemy,  revolved  with  much   hesitation   and   embarrassment. 
Eventually,  their  indecision,  concurring  with  the  immoderate  ambition  of 
France,  forced  upon  them  the  very  extremity  to  which  they  were  most 
averse,  and  which,  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  they  would  doubtless  have 
willingly  avoided.     Had  they  vigorously  resisted  the  French  encroachments 
at  the  outset,  and  despatched  a  force  sufficient  to  check  them  and  to  inspire 
the  enemy  with  apprehensions  of  still  more  signal  retribution,  a  peace  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  concluded,  which  would  have  'retained  America  for  a 
while  longer  under  the  divided  empire  of  France  and  England.     But  they 
liesitated  to  act,  and  delayed  to  act  with  vigor,  till  the  quarrel,  signalized 
by  victories  and  triumphs  of  the  French  and  disgraces  and  disasters  of  the 
English,  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  both  nations  an  importance  far  beyond 
what  it  had  originally  possessed,  and  conducted  England,  in  particular,  to  a 
point  at  which  her  dignity  and  reputation  seemed  to  be  staked  on  the  issue  of 
a  decisive  contest  for  the  sole  dominion  of  North  America. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  before  the  expedition  from  Virginia 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  the  British  ministers  signified  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments the  desire  of  the  king  that  they  should  oppose  the  French  en- 
croachments by  force  of  arms  ;  together  with  a  recommendation  from  his 
Majesty  that  they  should  send  delegates  to  a  general  convention  at  Albany, 
both  in  order  to  form  a  league  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  concert  among 
themselves  a  plan  of  united  operations  and  defence  against  the  common  enemy. 
Seven  of  the  colonies,  consisting  of  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  New  England  States,  agreed  to  comply  with  this  recommendation;*' 
and  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time  [April  10,  1754]  pre- 
sented an  address  to  Governor  Shirley,  desiring  him  "to  pray  his  Majesty 

'  Smollett. 

«  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  though  specially  named  in  the  royal  invitation,  sent  no  dcle^ 
gates  to  the  convention.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  the  Carohnns,  and  Georgia  received 
no  direct  invitation  from  the  crown.  The  other  coloties  were  instructed  to  demand  the  co- 
operation  of  these  States  ;  but  their  application  prevailed  only  with  Connecticut  and  ilhodu 
Island. 
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that  affairs  wl.icli  relate  to  ilio  Six  Nations  and  their  allies  may  bo  put  under 
such  general  direction  as  his  Majesty  shall  judge  proper  ;  and  that  the  sev 
era!  governments  may  bo  obliged  to  bear  their  proportions  of  defending  hj. 
Majesty  s  territories  against  the  encroachments  of  tlie  French  and  the  rav- 
ages and  incursions  of  the  Indians. "     Shirley,  sensible  probably  of  the  jeal 
ousy  which  any  measure  founded  on  this  suggestion  would  provoke  amone 
t he  colonists  in  general,  unless  it  originated  with  themselves,  proposed  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  that  the  delegates  elected  to  the  con- 
vention should  be  authorized  by  their  constituents  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of 
united  operation  of  all  the  States  for  their  common  safety  and  defence.     In. 
structions  to  this  effect  were  accordingly  conmiunicated  to  the  delegates 
who,  asseinbhng  at  Albany  in  the  month  of  June,  were  met  by  a  numerous 
deputation  from  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.     After  an  explanatory  and 
pacific   treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  very  willingly  accepted  the  presents 
that  were  tendered  to  them,  but  yet  plainly  betrayed  by  their  negligent  de- 
nieanour  the  success  with  which  the  French  had  intrigued  to  weaken  their 
regards   for  the  Lnghsh,  — the  convention  undertook  the  more  important 
subject  which  was  committed  to  its  deliberations  ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  essential  to  the  general  safety,  and 
ought  to  be  forthwith  accomplished.     But  here  the  unanimity  of  the  dele- 
gates ended.     Probably  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  would  have 
united  in  approving  the  foregoing  resolution.     The  difficulty,  or  rather  the 
impossibdity,  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  which 
would  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  the  colonists  and  the  parent  state 

Among  various  individuals  considerable  for  their  talents  and  reputation 
who  were  assembled  in  this  convention,!  the  most  popular  and  remarkable 
person  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  delegates  from  I>ennsylvania. 
Ihis  great  man,  who  now  sustained  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  most  impor- 
tant national  council  that  had  ever  been  convoked  in  North  America,  has 
already  been  introduced  (in  the  two  preceding  chapters)  to  our  attention 
hrst,  as  a  provincial  patriot  and  philosopher,  and  afterwards  as  an  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  votary  of  science.     In  the  year  1736,  which  was   the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  a  matter  nowise  extraordinary  in  its  nature  gave 
occasion  to  the  earhest  display  of  his  genius  and  capacity  as  a  politician. 
lie  had  previously  established  a  club  or  society  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
the  associates  were  limited  in  number  to  twelve,  and  of  which  the  main 
object  was  to  promote  the  exercise  and  efficacy  of  patriotic,  philosophic, 
and  republican  virtue.     By  a  fundamental  rule  of  this  institution,  which  re' 
ceiyed  the  name  of  The  Junto,  its  existence  and  transactions  were  kept  se- 
cret Irom  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  applications  for  admission  from 
persons  whose  character  and  sentiments  might  render  them  unmeet  associ- 
ates, and  whose  influence  and  connections  might  at  the  same  time  make  it 
painful  and  inconvenient  to  reject  them.    Some  of  the  members  having  pro- 
j)osedo  render  the  society  more  numerous  by  introducing  their  friends  into 
t,  -     I  was  one  of  those,"  says  Franklin,  "  who  were  against  any  addition 
to  our  number  ;  and  instead  of  it,  I  made  in  writing  a  proposal  that  every 
member  separately  should  endeavour  to  form  a  subordinate  club  with  the 
same  rules,  but  without  any  hint  or  information  of  its  connection  with  the 
J  unto.      1  he  advantages  proposed  were  the  improvement  of  so  many  more 

orno?rndVii',or?„'n'W- '"'""'  ^^^'""t"««»V«'"  Thomas  IIutcl„ns..n,  afkrvvards  the  gov- 
Woko"t  --"?•••     "'••••"  P~^'»<=«-    Tron.  Connccucut  were  sent  W  llian,  Pitkin  Kr 
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young  citizens  by  the  use  of  our  institutions  ;  our  better  acquaintance  with 
the  guiioral  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  any  occasion,  as  the  JiuUo  niem- 
ber  migiit  propose  wliat  queries  we  should  desire,  and  was  to  report  to  the 
Junto  what  passed  m  his  separate  chib  ;  the  promotion  of  our  particular  in- 
terests in  business  by  more  extensive  recommendation  ;  and  the  increase 
of  our  inducnco  in  public  affairs,  and  our  power  of  doing  good,  by  s[)reading 
through  the  several  clubs  the  sentiments  of  the  Junto.  Five  or  six  clubs 
were  thus  con)pleted,  which  were  called  by  different  names,  as  the  Vine, 
the  Union,  the  Band,  &c.  :  they  were  useful  to  themselves,  and  afforded 
us  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  information,  and  instruction,  besides  answer- 
ing, in  a  considerable  degree,  our  views  of  influencing  the  public  on  partic- 
ular occasions." 

Here  we  behold  the  theory  and  primitive  model  of  that  engine  of  party 
purpose  and  power  which  was  afterwards  employed  with  tremendous  efficacy 
by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. In  the  year  1753,  Franklin,  who  for  some  time  had  held  a  subor- 
dinate appointment  in  the  post-office,  was  promoted  to  the  function  of  post- 
master-general of  America,  —a  situation  which  ho  retained  till  about  twenty 
years  after,  when  he  was  displaced  by  the  British  court.  Of  huiriblo  par- 
entage and  narrow  fortune,  in  a  young  and  dependent  commonwealth,  un- 
friended by  the  gale  of  patronage,  the  captivation  of  brilliant  qualities,  or  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  revolutionary  change,  self-educated  and  self-aided, 
this  man  achieved  at  once  the  highest  civic  preeminence  and  the  most  splen- 
did and  imperishable  renown.  At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
he  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  grand  discoveries  in  science  and  by 
useful  projects  in  economics,  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spoke  rarely,  but  sententiously, 
concisely,  and  with  convincing  force  and  proprietj^,  when  the  occasion  was 
at  length  presented  of  exhibiting  his  genius  on  a  wider  theatre.  It  was  now 
diat  he  proposed  to  his  fellow-delegates  in  the  Albany  convention  that  mem- 
orable scheme  of  a  federal  league  between  th(  American  colonies,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union,  and  which,  though  little 
more  than  the  transcript  of  a  design  suggested  by  another  politician  about 
thirteen  years  before,*  has  been  celebrated  with  far  higher  praise  than  his 
more  ingenious  and  original  idea  of  a  ramification  of  clubs  in  Pennsylvania 
has  attracted.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  plan  which  he  suggested.  Ap- 
pUcation  was  to  be  made  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  establish  in  the  colo- 
nies a  general  government,  to  be  administered  by  a  president  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  by  a  grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the 
several  provincial  assemblies,  the  number  of  representatives  from  each  prov- 
ince being  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  contributions  to  the 
general  treasury,  —  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  no  colony  should 
have  more  than  seven,  or  fewer  than  two  representatives.^  The  whole 
executive  authority  of  the  general  government  was  committed  to  the  presi- 
dent.     The  power  of  legislation  was  lodged  jointly  in  the  grand  council  and 


'  See  account  of  Dr.  Coxe's  project,  ante,  Chap.  IL 
'  It  was  proposed  that  the  assemblies  should  choose  members  for  the  grand  council  in  tho 
following  proportion  :  — 

7  Now  York       ....  4 

2  New  Jersey      ....  3 

5  Pennsylvania  ....  6 

2      Maryland 4 
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Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  . 

Connecticut     .  . 

Rhode  Island  .  . 


Virginia       7 

North  Carolina     ...    4 
■South  Carolina     ...    4 
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president ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  functionary  being  requisite  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  bills  into  laws.  The  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  general 
government  were,  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  ;  to  conclude  treaties 
with  the  Indian  nations  ;  to  regulate  trade  with  them,  and  to  make  purchase 
of  vacant  lands  Irom  them,  either  in  tlie  name  of  the  crown  or  of  the  Union  ; 
10  settle  new  colonies,  and  to  exercise  legislative  authority  over  them  until 
;hey  should  be  erected  into  separate  provincial  governments  ;  and  to  raise 
troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  pursue  all  other  measures  requi- 
site for  the  general  defence.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  establishment 
and  its  various  operations,  the  president  and  grand  council  were  ertipowered 
to  frame  laws  enacting  such  duties,  imposts,  and  taxes,  as  they  might  deem 
at  once  necessary  and  least  burdensome  to  the  people.  These  legislative 
ordinances  were  to  be  transmitted  to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the 
king  ;  and  unless  disallowed  within  three  years  after  their  enactment,  they 
were  to  remain  in  force.  All  officers  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of 
the  United  Colonies  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  president,  and  approved 
by  the  council  ;  civil  officers  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  council,  and 
approved  by  the  president. 

This  plan,  though  recommended  to  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
convention,  both  by  its  own  merits  and  by  the  reputation,  talent,  and  ad- 
dress of  the  author,^  was  opposed  with  warm  and  inflexible  determination 
by  the  delegates  of  Connecticut,  who  objected  to  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  president,  and  to  the  power  of  general  taxation  [July  4,  1754];  a»id 
insisted  that  a  government  of  this  description  would  prove  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  utterly  unfit  to  conduct 
with  vigor  or  economy  a  defensive  war  along  their  extended  frontier.  Of 
all  the  members  of  the  convention,  these  delegates  alone  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  their  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  those  of  their  constit- 
uents. No  sooner  was  the  plan  communicated  to  the  various  provincial  as- 
semolies,  than  it  was  condemned  and  rejected  by  every  one  of  them  ;  ^  and 
resolutions  were  formed  to  oppose  the  expected  attempts  of  the  British 
court  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  the 
apprehensions  of  the  colonists  on  this  score  were  groundless  ;  for,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  the  plan  proved  as  unacceptable  to  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  as  to  themselves.  In  America  it  was  accounted  too  favorable  to  the 
royal  prerogative  ;  in  England  it  was,  contrariwise,  censured  as  savoring 
too  strongly  of  democracy,  and  conceding  too  much  power  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Although  thus  rejected  by  all  parties,  the  project 
of  Franklin  was  attended  with  important  consequences  in  America.  The 
discussion  of  it  served  to  familiarize  the  idea  of  a  federal  league,  a  general 
government,  an  American  army ;  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  very  form  of  confederacy  which  was  afterwards  resorted  to  in  their  rev- 
olutionary contest  with  Britain.^  A  plan  of  a  different  complexion  from 
Franklin's  was  conceived  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  communicated,  among 
others,  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a  popular  mag- 

'  Tliougli  tlio  plan  was  coiifuasedly  und  solel3f  tlie  romposition  of  Franklin,  a  committee  of 
ihe  convention  liad  been  appointed  to  digest  it.  This  committee  consisted  of  Hntrliin«)n, 
of  Massachusetts;  Atkinson,  of  Now  Hampahire  ;  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Pitkin,  of 
Connecticut ;  Smith,  of  New  York  ;  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Taskcr,  of  Maryland. 

'  "  Not  one  of  the  assemblies,  from  Georgia  to  Now  Ilampshire^when  the  report  was  niiule 
by  tlioir  delegates,  inclined  to  part  with  so  groat  a  share  of  power  as  wa«  to  bo  given  to  this 
EL'ncrai  guvcriimciit."     IitiU:!iift»i)ii. 

'  Sco  Note  XIII.,  at  the  end  of  tho  volume. 
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istrate,  was  inclined  to  favor  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  his  own  advancement.  According  to  this  plan  (somewhat  akin 
to  the  ministerial  projects  which  we  have  remarked  a  few  years  before) , 
the  general  defence  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  intrusted  to  an  assembly  con- 
sisting of  all  the  governors  and  a  certain  number  of  the  provincial  counsel- 
lors, who  were  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  the  English  treasury  for  the 
sums  of  money  which  might  be  required  to  carry  their  measures  into  effect, 
and  of  which  the  reimbursement  was  to  be  derived  from  taxes  imposed  on 
the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  aversion  which  the  Americans  expressed  for  a  far  more  liberal  scheme 
deterred  Shirley  from  wantonly  risking  his  popularity  by  openly  announcing 
and  advocating  this  proposition  ;  but  he  privately  imparted  it  to  Franklin, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  of  its  merits   and  chances  of  success  ensued 
between  them.     Franklin  affirmed  that  any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the 
project  of  the  British  ministry  would  excite  the  strongest  dissatisfaction  in 
America  ;  and  with  great  force  of  argument  demonstrated  the  injustice  of 
the  measure,  and  the  injurious  consequences  which  the   Americans  might 
reasonably  apprehend  from  it.    They  could  have  no  confidence,  he  declared, 
in  a  convention  consisting  of  governors  and  counsellors,  of  whom  the  far 
greater  number   were   the   creatures  of  the  crown,  whose  interest  would 
prompt  them  to  enlarge  the  expenditure  committed  to  theiv  administration, 
and  multiply,  the  posts  and  appointments  included  within  their  patronage. 
The  people  might  expect  that  a  tax  imposed  by  their  own  representatives 
would  be  diminished  and  repealed,  whenever  a  change  of  circumstances 
permitted  such  alleviation  ;  but  a  tax  imposed  by  parliament,  in  conformity 
with  the  representations  and  private  interests  of  a  board  of  royal  officers 
in  America,  would  most  probably  obtain  perpetual  duration.     He'maintained 
that  it  was  unjust  that  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown  resident  in   the 
colonies  should  be  loaded  with  direct  taxes  except  by  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, of  whom  they  had  none  in  parliament ;  and  that  the  parliamentary 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  were  secondary  taxes^  which 
the  colonists,  on  the  one  hand.,  submitted  to,  though  they  had  no  share  in 
imposing  or  adjusting  them,  and  which  Britain,  on  the  other,  ought  to  ac- 
cept as  an  equivalent  for  the  exemption  of  the  colonists  from  direct  parlia- 
mentary taxation.     Yet  was  he  disposed  to  recommend  a  more  intimate 
union  of  the  colonies  with  Britain,  by  the  admission  of  representatives  from 
America  into  the  British  parliament ;  and  he  believed  that  this  union  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  colonists,  provided  a  reasonable  number  of  representa- 
tives were  allowed  to  them,  and  all  the  old  statutes  restraining  the  trade 
or  cramping  the  manufactures  of  the  colonies  were  repealed,  till  the  new  par- 
liament, representing  the  whole  empire,  might  think  fit,  for  the  general  inter- 
est, to  reenact  some  or  all  of  them.     Not  that  he  imagined  that  the  colonies 
would  obtain  so  many  representatives  as  to  possess  any  considerable  numeri- 
cal force  in  parliament ;  but  he  expected  that  the  reasoning  and  influence 
of  the  American  members  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  trade  laws  to  be 
more  impartially  considered,  and  framed  with  more  regard  to  equity,  and 
riiight  prevail  so  far  as  to  withstand  the  private  Interest  of  a  single  corpora- 
tion or  class  of  merchants  or  artificers  in  England.     He  characterized  'ho 
colonies  as  so  many  counties  gained  to  Great  Britain,  and  all  included  within 
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merchant,  a  smith,  or  a  hatter  grew  rich  in  Old  or  in  New  England,  as  wheth- 
er an  English  manufacturer  of  iron  pursued  his  business  at  Birmingham  or 
Sheffield  ;  since,  in  either  place,  they  were  still  within  the  bounds  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  their  persons  and  property  were  subject  to  its  juris, 
diction. 

In  this  correspondence  between  Frankhn  and  Shirley,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  privacy,^  we  behold  a  partial  rehearsal  of  the  contro- 
versy that  broke  out  not  many  years  after  between  America  and  Britain, 
and  issued  in  the  American  Revolution.  Franklin,  in  the  interval,  found 
cause  to  alter  some  of  his  political  notions  ;  and  at  the  latter  period,  depart- 
ing from  the  views  which  we  have  now  seen  him  unfold,  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  legislatures  of  Britain  and  America  were  and  ought  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  two  countries 
was  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  subsisted  between  England  and 
Scotland  before  their  union.  When  we  consider  how  notably  Franklin 
(mistaking  his  own  view  of  men's  interests  for  an  acquaintance  with  their 
desires  and  opinions)  misapprehended  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  in 
proposing  a  plan  at  Albany  which  they  almost  unanimously  rejected,  we 
may  be  justified  in  supposing  that  some  degree  of  kindred  error  mingled 
with  his  notion  of  their  willingness  to  submit  to  direct  taxation  by  the  parent 
state,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  He  seems  to  have  entirely  neglected  the  consid- 
eration, that,  unless  an  order  of  nobility  were  established  in  America,  p.id 
the  members  of  it  admitted  to  participate .  in  the  privileges  of  the  British 
peerage,  there  would  still  be  no  channel  through  which  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen  could  penetrate  into  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  this  branch  of 
the  supreme  legislature  would  remain  exclusively  British  in  its  composition. 
Shirley,  convinced,  not  less  by  the  issue  of  Franklin's  own  plan  than  by  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  project  which  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  British  ministers,  refrained  from  any  public  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  political  union  for  the  general  de- 
fence ;  and  the  royal  cabinet,  after  persisting  a  little  longer  in  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  attempt  to  induce  the  colonies  to  raise  a  common  revenue  which 
the  officers  of  the  crown  were  to  administer,  either  abandoned,  forgot,  or 
suspended  their  purpose  ;  ^  and  finally  embraced  the  determination,  or  at 
least  pursued  the  course,  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  America  with  British 
troops  aided  by  such  auxiliary  forces  .as  the  colonial  assemblies  might  vol- 
untarily furnish.^  Though  these  assemblies  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  court,  their  jealousy  supplied,  and  perhaps  more 
than  supplied,  the  defectivenefss  of  their  information  ;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  stubborn  and  determined  purpose  evinced  by  them  to  resist  the 

'  It  was  first  published  in  the  London  Magazine  for  February,  1766. 

*  Ypt,  so  late  as  the  montii  of  May,  1755,  we  find  Shirley  writing  thus  to  Wentworth,  tlin 
govcri  ir  of  A'ew  Hampshire  ;  —  "I  may  assure  your  Excellenrv,  from  every  letter  I  have 
of  late  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  Majesty  halli 
a  dependence  upon  a  common  fund's  being  raised  in  all  his  colonies  upon  this  continent;  and 
that  such  an  one  must,  in  the  end,  bo  either  voluntarily  raised,  or  else  assessed  in  some  other 
way."  A  few  months  after,  the  assembly  of  Massuchusctts,  in  the  instructions  they  communi- 
cated to  their  agent  at  London,  thus  ndmonislird  him  ;  —  "It  is  more  especially  expected  that 
you  oppose  every  thing  that  shall  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  planta- 
tions for  any  public  uses  or  services  of  government." 


The  ministry,"  says  Belknap,  "  determined  to  employ  their  own  troops  to  fight  their 
battles  in  America,  rather  than  let  the  colonists  feel  their  own  strength  and  be  directed  by 

tlioir   m..n    »n..n«»U  U«.»~    -:.l    — i.,    I._ -<-'     4    ^ .1,._-.     U.,.    .  L :_1..    .i-.U. . .;..„ 
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and  honor  of  the  victory  were  to  belong  to  British  troops,  couununded  by  British  officeri. 
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establishment  of  a  general  American  revenue,  which  the  representatives  of 
\merica  were  not  to  impose  and  administer.^ 

While  the  king  and  his  ministers,  though  desirous  that  the  militarj^  force 
of  America  should  be  more  fully  developed,  were  still  more  desirous  to 
avoid  any  proportional  development  of  the  spirit  of  American  liberty,  and 
were  bent  on  establishing  in  the  colonies  only  such  a  system  of  united 
agency  as  might  be  subservient  to  British  ascendency  and  royal  preroga- 
tive •  and  while  the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  determined  to 
cultivate  their  military  resources  only  in  correspondence  with  the  interests 
of  their  domestic  liberty,  and  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  any  new  juris- 
diction over  their  country  in  which  they  themselves  were  not  to  possess  a 
commanding  share,  —  it  was  impossible  that  any  plan  of  general  govern- 
ment or  even  of  combined  operation  of  the  colonies  could  be  introduced, 
except  by  force  on  the  part  of  Britain,  or  by  revolt  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
Additional  impediments  to  such  a  measure  were  occasioned  at  the 


tea 


present  period  by  dissensions  between  two  of  the  American  provinces,  by 
the  struggles  of  domestic  factions  in  a  third,  and  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
discontent  and  impatience  kindled  in  several  of  them  by  certain  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  government  and  its  officers.  A  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  Virginia  and  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Great  Meadows  ;  the  Virginians  reproaching  the  other  colony 
with  having  caused  this  disaster  by  neglecting  to  furnish  an  adequate  contin- 
gent of  troops.  Pennsylvania  was  distracted  by  the  continual  disputes  be- 
tween her  assemblies  and  the  provincial  proprietaries  and  governors.  The 
assembly  of  Virginia  at  first  cooperated  zealously  with  Dinwiddle,  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  province,  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  the  French.  But 
shortly  after  the  expedition  to  the  Great  Meadows,  they  manifested  a  very 
different  spirit,  and,  refusing  to  sanction  or  support  measures  which  he  by 
his  office  was  entitled  to  conduct,  they  plainly  declared  that  they  entertained 
more  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  him  than  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Dinwid- 
dle, who  was  a  man  of  arbitrary  principles,  insolent  temper,  and  rapacious 
disposition,  attempted  to  introduce  the  practice,  which,  though  established 
in  New  York,  was  a  novelty  in  Virginia,  of  exacting  a  fee  or  perquisite  to 
the  governor  for  every  patent  of  land  which  he  was  required  to  grant.  The 
assembly  declared  that  this  exaction  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  ; 
they  protested  that  every  planter  who  complied  with  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
an  enemy  of  his  country  ;  and  despatched  an  agent  to  London  to  solicit 
an  order  of  the  privy  council  for  its  discontinuance. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  conduct  of  Arthur  Dobbs,  who  succeeded  John- 
stone in  the  office  of  governor,  proclaimed  the  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  provoked  the 
most  determined  spirit  of  resistance  from  the  assembly.  But  it  was  at  New 
York  that  the  strongest  manifestation  of  public  discontent  was  elicited  by  an 
accidental  discovery  of  the  strain  in  which  the  instructions  from  the  crown 
to  its  governors  were  actually  couched.  "We  have  already  remarked  the 
practice  of  the  British  court  to  express,  in  its  commissions  to  the  governors 
of  New  York,  the  delegation  of  a  very  large  and  indeed  unwarrantable  ex- 
tent of  authority.  In  addition  to  their  commissions,  these  officers,  like  all 
the  governors  who  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  were  furnished  with  written 

*  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Trumbull.  Hutchinson.  Belknap.  Minot.  Gordon.  Hcltnes 
Wynne. 
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instructions  for  the  direction  of  their  political  conduct,  which  were  not  com- 
municated to  the  public.     But  in  the  present  year,  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  a 
new  governor  of  this  province,  having  died  immediately  after  his  arrival' at 
New  York,  his  instructions  somehow  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
hastened  to  expose  their  contents  to  the  public  eye.     The  preamble  of  this 
document  sharply  inveighed  against  the  provincial  assembly,  which  was  stic- 
matized  as  an  undutiful,  disloyal,  and  factious  body,  which  had  repeatedly 
violated  the  royal  prerogative  by  usurping  a  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.     Osborne  was  directed  to  insist  on  the  reformation  of 
all  such  abuses,  and  particularly  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
and  definite  revenue  for  the  service  of  the  government,  as  well  as  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  fixed  salary  to  his  own  o(Hce.     Moreover,  his  Majesty 
in  these  instructions,  signified  his  will  that  all  money  raised  for  the  use  and 
support  of  government  should  be  disposed  of  by  warrant  from  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  no  otherwise  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the 
assembly  should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  levied  by  the  authority  of  laws  which  they  enacted  • 
that,  if  any  member  of  the  council,  or  officer  holding  a  place  of  trust  or  profit 
in  the  government,  should  in  any  manner  whatever  encourage,  advise,  or 
unite  \vith  the  assembly  in  passing  any  act  or  vote,  whereby  the  royal  pre- 
rogative might  be  limited  or  impaired,  or  any  money  be  raised  or  expended 
for  the  public  service,  otherwise  than  by  the  method  prescribed  by  these 
instructions,  the  functionary  so  offending  should  forthwith  be  degraded  f^cm 
his  office  by  the  governor.*     These  were  peremptory  injunctions,  and  plain- 
ly proved  that  the  British  ministry  regarded  the  province  with  displeasure, 
and  were  determined  to  invigorate  the  royal  prerogative  within  it ;  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  publication  of  them  excited  at  New  York  a  lively  in- 
dignation and  jealousy  against  the  government  of  the  parent  state. 

The  mutual  distrust  and  ill-humor  which  thus  contributed  to  perplex  the 
councils  and  enfeeble  the  operations  of  England  and  her  colonies  was  pro- 
portionably  favorable  to  the  views  and  policy  of  France,  which  continued 
vigorously  to  extend  her  encroachments,  reinforce  her  garrisons,  and  strength- 
en her  position  in  America.     In  aid  of  her  designs,  she  endeavoured,  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  of  hostile  intrigue,  to  multiply  the  enemies  of  England, 
and  particularly  to  involve  this  country  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain.     In  this 
instance,  indeed,  she  was  for  the  present  disappointed  ;  for  Wall,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  king  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  convincing  his  master  that  peace 
witii  England  was  essential  to  tiie  real  interests  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
In  America  the  French  intrigues  were  more  successful  ;  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  governor  of  Canada  and  his  Indian  allies,  a  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom 
New  England  had  no  previous  quarrel  were  induced  to  invade  and  ravage  the 
frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.     Massachusetts  had  of  late 
been  the  scene  of  violent  altercations,  provoked  by  the  introduction  of  an 
excise  law,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  its  opponents  and  the 
fears  of  its  supporters,  was  peaceably  carried  into  execution.     In  the  course 
of  tiie  present  year,  the  assembly  of  this  province  caused  some  new  forts  to 
be  erected,  renewed  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  and  ascertained 
that  the  tidings  which  had  been  formerly  communicated  to  them  of  a  French 
settlement  on  the  Kennebec  were  destitute  of  foundation.*^ 

The  British  ministers,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Wasiiing- 
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ton  and  of  the  establishment  of  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  perceived  plainly 
that  a  war  between  France  and  England  had  begun.     Even  with  a  view  to 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  it  was  expedient  that  they  should  exert 
more  vigor  and  promptitude  of  hostility,  and  demonstrate  more  active  and 
determined  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  British  empire  and  the  safety  of 
its  colonial  adjuncts  or  dependencies.     Finding  that  their  complaints  to  the 
court  of  Versailles  were  answered  only  by  a  repetition  of  former  evasions,  and 
learning  that  the  French  were  making  active  preparation  for  the  enlargement 
of  their  naval  and  military  force  in  America,  they  determined  to  send  a  de- 
tachment of  the  standing  army  maintained  in  England  to  the  defence  of  the 
British  possessions  and  pretensions  in  the  same  quarter.    In  conformity  with 
this  determination,  and  early  in  the  following  year  [January,  1755],  General 
Braddock  was  despatched  from  Ireland  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  com- 
manded by  Halket  and  Dunbar,  which  were  destined  to  the  service  of  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  to  the  protection  of  the  Virginian  frontier.    On  the  arrival 
of  this  armament  at  its  destination,  the  provinces  seemed  to  forget  alike  their 
disputes  with  each  other  and  their  jealousies  of  the  parent  state,  and  a  vigor- 
ous offensive  campaign  against  the  French  was  projected.     A  convention  of 
the  provincial  governors,  at  the  request  of  the  British  commander,  assembled 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  to  settle  the  plan  of  military  operations,  and  re- 
solved that  three  simultaneous  expeditions  should  be  undertaken.     The  first, 
directed  against  Fort  Duquesne,  was  to  be  conducted  by  Braddock  with  his 
British  troops  ;  the  second,  which  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  French 
fort  at  Niagara,  was  committed  to  the  American  regulars  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Governor  Shirley,  who  now  received  the  rank  of  a  British  gen- 
eral from  the  king  ;  and  the  third,  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  was 
to  be  undertaken  by  militia  drawn  from  the  northern  colonies. 

The  French  court,  apprized  of  Braddock's  departure  for  America,  now 
made  one  more  attempt  to  prolong  the  inactivity  of  the  British  government, 
by  reiterating  assurances  of  its  pacific  purposes  and  earnest  desire  of  accojn- 
modation.  But  when  the  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  the  ambassador  of  France  at 
London,  a  truly  honorable  man,  tendered  these  assurances,  in  full  reliance 
on  their  truth,  to  the  British  ministers,  they  exhibited  to  him  such  incontesta- 
ble proofs  of  the  insincerity  of  his  court,  that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment 
and  mortification,  and,  repairing  to  Versailles,  upbraided  the  ministers  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  the  Indignity  to  which  they  had  exposed  him  as  the 
tool  of  their  dissimulation.  By  them  he  was  referred  to  the  king,  who  com- 
manded him  to  return  to  London  with  fresh  protestations  of  his  royal  inten- 
tion to  preserve  peace  ;  but  the  conduct  of  this  monarch  corresponded  so  ill 
with  his  professions,  that  his  ambassador  had  scarcely  obtained  an  audience 
to  communicate  them,  when  indubitable  assurance  was  received  that  a  pow- 
erful squadron  was  ready  to  sail  for  America  from  Brest  and  Rochefort.  In 
effect,  it  sailed  soon  after,  and  transported  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores, 
and  four  thousand  regular  troops,  commanded  by  the  Baron  Dieskau. 
Roused  by  this  intelligence,  the  British  government  despatched  a  small  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Boscavven,  and  afterwards,  on  learning  the 
superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  a  few  more  vessels  under  Admiral  Hol- 
borne,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  squadron.  But  no  additional 
land  forces  were  sent  by  Britain  to  America  ;  nor  yet  did  she  think  fit  to 
declare  war  against  France.  The  French  monarch  was  still  more  bent  on 
avoiding  or  at  least  postponing  iliis  extremity  ;  and  although  a  part  of  the 
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fleet  which  he  had  despatched  to  America  was  attacked  off  Newfoundland 
and  captured  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  he  still  refrained  from  any  nearer  an 
proach  to  a  declaration  of  war  than  the  recall  of  his  ambassador  from  Enf 
land.   [Apnl  25,  1755.]     The  British  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  as-' 
serted  the  smcenty  of  his  wishes  and  endeavours,  and  still  expressed  a  hone 
of  his  abUity,  to  preserve  peace  ;  but  withal  declared  that  he  would  not 
purchase  even  this  blessing  at  the  expense  of  submitting  to  encroachments 
upon  his  dominions.     An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  extending  the  provis- 
ions  of  the  British  Mutiny  Jlct  to  North  America  ;i  and  declaring  that  all 
troops,  raised  by  any  of  the  colonial  governors  or  assemblies,  should,  when- 
ever  they  acted  m  conjunction  with  the  British  soldiers,  be  subject  to  the  same 
system  of  martial  law  and  discipline  which  obtained  in  the  British  army      A 
commuiiication,  addressed  some  time  before  to  the  provincial  governments 
signified  the  king's  commands,  that  officers  commissioned  by  his  Maiestv' 
or  by  his  commander-in-chief  in  North  America,  should  take  precedence  of 
all  those  whose  commissions  were  derived  from  the  provincial  governors  or 
assemblies  ;  "  and  that  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial  troops 
should  have  no  rank,  when  serving  with  the  general  and  field  officers  com- 
missioned  by  the  croxyn."     This  regulation  proved  exceedingly  unpalatable 
to  the  Americans.     Washington,  in  particular,  resenting  it  as  injurious  to  the 
merit  ot  his  countrymen  and  calculated  to  depress  their  spirit  and  character 
resigned  his  commission.     Happily,  however,  for  his  own  fame  and  his 
country  s  interest,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  appointment  of  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Braddock.a  ^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 
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While  preparations  were  making  for  the  prosecution  of  the  military 
schemes  devised  m  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  an  expedition,  which  the 
INew  J^ngland  StPtes  had  previously  agreed  to  undertake  on  condition  of 
being  reimbursed  of  the  expense  of  it  by  the  British  government,  was  de- 

l.,.'t  i^off*"  ."^'T*'  ""•'  joalousy  was  excited  by  this  measure  in  America.  It  had  been  stronciv". 
but  ineffectuariy,  opposed  by  6ollan,  the  agent  at  London  for  Massachusetts,  who,  in  a  pe  £n 

mfne^onTo'/pr''"'''^'  I  ""^'''^  ^'"J^/'^'^  ^'"•'"'='"'  ^"^J^'''^  ^«^«  generally  fteeCer" 
.md  persons  of  some  property,  and  enlisted,  not  for  a  livelihood,  but  witll  intent  to  return  to 

ninatc""!ha7the  offir  '"""  "'  *''"  particular  services  for  wbich'they  might  enlist  shoudter! 
em      hi  5hi^  •  V''*'''*'  1^"°"', '"  """''"'  '''°"«''  '♦«««'•  circumstances;  and  that  all  of 
them  —being  chiefly  influenced  to  take  up  arms  by  a  regard  to  the  honor  of  the  kin^    Kp  Z 

Slrv  exTrciselT'''"'*  the  preservation' of  their^eligfon  and  liberties -^  had  bm^titpr-' 
rSous  col  of  Lm''  '"'*^.  "^."f '  '•'"r^"'''''  ""«"'t«blo  subjects  for  the  operation  of  the 
Et     In  «l'?cip  ine  adapted  to  the  government  of  his  Majesty's  standinjt  forces" 

nnd  imn„,/r'"""'"'"'?«  'he  parliamentary  measure  to  his  constituents,  Bollan/aVrious 
the  Brt^shclrt^u'to^'P"'"*'  them  that  he  possessed  the  best  evidence'of  the  'purpo^sTs  of 
cf.h  «  ™fr.  ^1  !*  ^T'"""  ^™«"'"»  I'J^e  Ireland,  by  keeping  up  a  body  of  standinir  forces 
'vith^a  military  cjies  ,  under  some  act  similar  to  the  famous  Povnin.'.  law  ^'  W„lXT*^;J3 
-vnmpoeii.    Kurk.    Smoiiett.    Wynne.    Minot.    Williai^sonr  Marshall.'  ''"' 
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snatched  against  the  forts  and  settlements  recently  established  by  the  French 
in  Nova  Scotia.     The  main  body  of  the  forces  thus  employed  consisted 
of  about  tliree  thousand  men,  raised  in  New  England,  principally  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  conducted  bv  Colonel  Winslow,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
considerable  inhabitants  oi  this  province,  and  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  old  Puritan  families  which  were  the  pride  of  New  England  and  had 
♦gathered  the  respect  of  successive  generations.    Arriving  at  the  British  set- 
tlement in  Nova  Scotia  [May  25, 1755] ,  the  New  England  forces  were  joined 
by  three  hundred  regular  troops  and  a  small  train  of  artillery ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  was  assumed  by  Colonel  Monckton,  an  English  officer 
of  respectable  talents  and  experience.     This  enterprise  was  pursued  with 
skill  and  vigor,  and  crowned  with  entire  success.     Beau  Sejour,  the  princi- 
pal fort  which  the  French  possessed  at  Chignecto,  after  a  hot  siege  of  a 
few  days,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  received  from  the  victors  the 
new  name  of  Fort  Cumberland.  [June  16,  1755.]     The  garrison  were  al- 
k)wed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and,  having  engaged  not  to  bear 
arms  for  six  months,  were  transported  to  Louisburg.     The  other  fortresses 
of  the  French  in  this  quarter  su'  .endered  shortly  after,  on  the  same  terms. 
But  although  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  was  thus  reduced  to  the  dominion 
of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  possession  of  it  was 
still  rendered  precarious  by  the  existing  relations  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  country.     This  race  of  colonists, 
interesting  both  by  their  character  and  their  misfortunes,  amounted  in  num- 
ber, probably,!  to  about  seven  or  eight  thousand.    They  were  distinguished 
by  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  their  frugal,  industrious  habits,  and  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    The 
vanity,  licentiousness,  and  restless  ambition,  which  we  have  remarked  in 
the  character  of  the  Canadian  colonists,  were  unknown  to  this  little  commu- 
nity, which  exhibited  a  happy  scene  of  primitive  harmony  and  benevolence, 
virtuous  simplicity,  moderation  of  desire,  and  equality  of  condition.     Mar- 
riage was  contracted  at  an  early  age,  and  celibacy  was  exemplified  only  by 
the  priests  ;  nor  had  one  instance  of  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes  been 
known  to  occur  among  the  people  since  their  first  establishment  in  America. 
Whenever  a  youth  born  in  this  region  came  to  man's  estate,  a  house  was 
built  for  him  by  a  general  contribution  of  his  neighbours,  a  portion  of  land 
was  cleared  and  sown  for  his  use,  and  he  was  supplied  with  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  for  a  twelvemonth.     His  marriage  was  contemporary  with  this 
establishment ;  and  a  flock  of  cattle  constituted  the  portion  of  his  wife.   But, 
unhappily,  the  people,  though  mildly  treated  by  Britain,  and  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  even  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  government  in  Nova 
Scotia,  never  ceased  to  regret  their  political  separation  from  France,  and 
were  more  estranged  from  the  British  colonists  by  diflference  of  religious 
faith,  than  attached  to  them  by  similarity  of  manners  and  moral  character. 
Their  priests,  supplied  by  France,  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her 
church  and  monarchy,  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  French 
authorities  in  Canada,  and  cherished  in  their  people  a  conviction  of  the  in- 
dissoluble nature  of  their  original  relation  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  a 
rooted  aversion  to  the  sway  and  the  faith  of  that  nation  to  which  their  terri- 
tory was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     Though  they  had  desired,  upon 

I  The  accounts  of  tho  actual  numbers  of  this  race,  transmitted  by  the  historians  of  America, 
are  surprisingly  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
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this  event,  and  by  a  singular  arrangement  were  permitted,  to  assume  the 
title  and  character  of  a  neutral  race  in  all  controversies  between  their  old 
and  new  masters,  the  same  sentiments  which  thus  qualified  their  subjection 


to  Britain  prevented  them  from  strictly  sustaining  the  neutrality  which  they 

}.     They  repeatedly  afforded  to  the  C  ana- 


professed  between  her  and  France.     J  ._^ J 

dian  colonists  and  their  Indian  allies  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions,  and 
even  still  more  active  cooperation  in  their  hostilities  against  the  British 
government  and  its  subjects  ;  and  upon  the  present  occasion,  in  particular 
three  hundred  of  these  professed  neutrals  were  actually  found  in  arms  at 
Fort  Beau  Sejour. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  interest  of  Britain  demanded,  and  that  her  just 
authority  entided  her  to  require,  some  additional  pledge  of  the  submission 
or  safeguard  against  the  hostility,  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  portion  of  her  do- 
minions ;  and  an  intimation  was  now  conveyed  by  Lawrence,  the  deputy- 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  all  of  the  French  colonists  who  had  not  made 
open  demonstration  of  hostility,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession  of  their  lands,  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  king  without  any  qualification.     As  they  unanimously  refused  to  give 
this  pledge,  Lawrence,  and  the  English  admiral,  Boscawen,  who  was  then 
at  HalifaA,  embraced  the  resolution  of  transporting  them  without  farther 
delay  beyond  the  confines  of  Nova  Scotia.     To  have  permitted  them  to 
choose  the  place  of  their  exile  would  have  been  to  recruit  Canada,^  in  the 
very  beginning  of  a  war,  with  men  who  would  have  instantly  returned  in 
arms  upon  the  British  frontiers.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  remove  and 
disperse  this  whole  people  among  the  British  colonies,  where  they  could  not 
unite  in  any  hostile  purpose  or  attempt,  and  where  they  might  be  expected 
gradually  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  population.     Notice  having  been 
given  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  French,  who  had  latterly  been  amused  with  the  hope  that  only 
their  former  pledge  of  neutrality  would  be  required  of  them,  were  assembled 
at  various  places  by  a  stratagem  less  honorable  in  its  character  than  humane 
in  its  purpose  ;  and  having  been  surrounded  by  troops,  were  abruptly  ac- 
quainted with  their  fate,  and  hurried  on  board  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  was 
collected  to  transport  them  from  their  native  land. 

A  party  of  them  had  been  collected  in  a  church,  which  was  thus  profaned 
by  violence  and  breach  of  faith  ;  and  some  having  escaped  from  their  cap- 
tors, and  others,  from  negligence  or  suspicion,  having  avoided  the  snare,  their 
houses  and  plantations  were  ravaged  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  shelter  and 
compel  them  to  surrender.     AVinslow  and  the  New  England  troops  were 
compelled  to  take  a  share  in  this  disagreeable  duty,  the  severity  of  which 
they  endeavoured  to  alleviate  to  the  unhappy  victims  by  the  exercise  of  a 
tenderness  and  humanity  very   remote  from  the  stern  instructions  which 
were  communicated  by  Lawrence.     Yet,  in  the  hurry  of  the  embarkation, 
a  great  deal  oA  superfluous  misery  was  unintentionally  inflicted  ;  husbands 
were  separated  from  their  wives,  and  parents  were  conveyed  to  settlements 
i-Av  distant  from  those  to  which  their  children  were  transported.     "  It  was 
the  hardest  case,"  said  one  of  the  sufl^erers,  "  which  had  happened  since 
our  Saviour  was  on  earth.''     About  a  thousand  of  them  were  consigned  to 
the  territory^f   Massacbusetts,   where    their  wretchedness  excited  much 

'  ^^ynol  affirmg,  ihat  theia  French  coIonisU,  apprehending  that  their  religion  was  endnn- 
gercd  by  the  English  f<ett!em«nt  at  Haii^v.  and  instiirated  by  their '^ricsta  were  at  this  verv 
lime,  actually  prppjring  to  emigrate  to  Can^ia.  ""  '      '""'""'  '  ""    ' 
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compassion  ;  but  thejr  were  debarred,  by  the  provincial  laws,  from  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religious  worship.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  in- 
capable of  the  inhuman  absurdity  of  executing,  in  such  circumstances, 
their  severe  law  against  Catholic  priests  discovered  within  the  province, 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  tolerate  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  These 
involuntary  emigrants  occasioned  a  heavy  expense  to  all  the  colonies  ;  for, 
partly  from  anguish  of  spirit,  and  partly  from  the  fond  hope  that  the  king 
of  France  would  never  make  peace  till  he  had  procured  their  reestablish- 
ment  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  refused  to  mingle  with  or  .pursue  any  business 
among  the  English,  and  declined  to  weaken  their  claims  on  their  own  sove- 
reign by  soliciting  compensation  for  their  losses  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. Their  nride  would  not  permit  them  to  accept  for  themselves  or 
their  offspring  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  provincial  establishments  for  dis- 
pensing charity  to  paupers,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  desti- 
tute children.  In  the  sequel,  a  number  of  them  embarked  for  France, 
and  others  contrived  to  make  their  way  to  Canada  and  to  other  settlements 
of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  greater  number  di'^d  in  the  British 
colonies  in  an  indigent,  though  not  a  starving  condition,  and  mainly  the  vic- 
tims of  sorrow  and  disappointment.^ 

The  forces  by  which  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  was  thus  completed 
incurred  no  greater  loss,  during  the  whole  expedition,  than  that  of  twenty 
men  killed  and  about  as  many  wounded.  Winslow  and  his  troops,  on  their 
return  to  New  England,  expressed  much  disgust  at  the  distinctions  which 
were  studiously  enforced  during  the  campaign  between  them  and  the  British 
regulars,  and  which  the  disproportion  between  the  British  and  the  provincial 
contingents  to  the  combined  army  rendered  peculiarly  striking  and  offensive . 
But  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  occurring  in  this  early  stage  of  the  war, 
diffused  a  general  animation  through  the  colonies,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
omen  of  farther  triumph.  There  needed  not  this  uifluence,  indeed,  to  exalt 
the  confident  expectation  that  prevailed  of  a  victorious  issue  of  the  greater 
enterprise  which  Braddock  was  to  conduct  against  the  French  settlements 
on  the  Ohio.  It  was  known  that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men  ;  and  the  British  regulars,  united  with  a  body  of 
Virginian  rangers  and  a  troop  of  friendly  Indians,  seemed  more  than  a  match 
for  any  additional  force  that  the  French  could  assemble  in  this  quarter. 
Braddock  might  have  entered  upon  action  early  in  the  spring,  had  he  not 
been  delayed  by  the  inability  of  the  Virginian  contractors  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  and  carriages  for  his 
army.  That  this  accident,  which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  was 
not  prevented  by  the  British  government  implies  the  most  culpable  igno- 
rance or  disregard  on  their  part  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  American 
provinces.  The  Virginians,  engrossed  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  did  not 
raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  subsistence  ;  and  being  amply  provided 
with  the  accommodation  of  water  conveyance,  they  employed  but  few 
wheel-carriages  or  beasts  of  burden  ;  whereas.  Pennsylvania,  which  abound- 
ed in  corn  and  all  other  sorts  of  provisions,  enjoyed  but  little  water- 
carriage,  especially  in  its  western  settlements,  where  the  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed great  numbers  of  carts,  wagons,  and  horses.  The  British  troops 
should  therefore  have  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  supplies  con- 
tracted  for  with  the  planters  there,  who  could  have  easily  performed  their 
'  Raynal.    Smoiiott.    Minot.    iiulciiiiiiK>i».    Truiubuii.    lioJui«s. 
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engagements  ;  and  if  their  commander  had  pitched  his  camp  near  Franks- 
town,  or  elsewhere  upon  the  southwest  borders  of  this  province,  ho  would 
have  had  less  than  eighty  miles  to  march  from  thence  to  Fort  Duquesnc, 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  which  he  had  to  traverse  from 
Will's  Creek,  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  where  his  encampment  was  ac- 
tually formed.  The  road  to  Fort  Duquesne  from  the  one  place  was  not 
better  or  more  practicable  than  from  the  other. 

When  Braddock  and  his  officers  discovered  the  incompetence  of  the 
Virginians  to  fulfil  -the  contract  which  only  an  injudicious  preference  had 
obtained  for  theni,  they  exclaimed  against  the  blundering  ignorance  of  tLe 
British  ministers  in  selecting  a  scene  so  unsuitable  to  their  operations,  and 
declared  that  the  enterprise  was  rendered  impracticable.     It  was,  indeed 
retarded  for  many  weeks,  and  must  have  been  deferred  till  the  following 
summer,  if  a  supply  of  carriages  and  provisions  had  not  been  seasonably 
procured  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  some  other  popular  and  public-spirited  inhabitants  of  this  province. 
Notwithstanding  the  blunder  by  which  the  progress  of  the  expedition  was 
thus  delayed,  it  would  still,  in  all  probability,  have  been  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  if  a  more  fatal  error  had  not  been  committed  in  the  choice 
of  its  commander.     Braddock  was  a  man  of  courageous  and  determined 
spirit,  and  expert  in  the  tactics  and  evolutions  of  European  regiments  and 
regular  warfare.      But,  destitute  of  real  genius,  and  pedantically  devoted 
to  the  formalities  of  military  science,  he  was  fitter  to  review  than  to  coiii- 
niand  an  army  ;  and  scrupled  not  to  express  his  contempt  for  any  troops, 
however  efficient  in  other  respects,  whose  exercise  on  a  parade  did  not  dis- 
play the  same  regularity  and  dexterity  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness,  and  unfortunately  to  overvalue,  in  a  regiment  of  English  guards 
in  Hyde  Park.     Rigid  in  enforcing  the  nicest  punctilios  and  in  inflicting  the 
harshest  severities  of  military  discipline,  haughty,  obstinate,  presumptuous, 
and  difficult  of  access,  he  was  unpopular  among  his  own  troops,  and  excited 
the  disgust  both  of  the  Americans  and  the  Indians.     There  are  two  sorts  of 
vulgarity  of  mind  ;  to  the  one  of  which  it  is  congenial  timidly  to  overrate, 
and  to  the  other  presumptuously  to  underrate,  the  importance  of  scenes  and 
circumstances  remote  from  the   routine  of  its  ordinary  experience.     The 
latter  of  these  qualities  had  too  much  place  in  the  character  of  Braddock, 
who,  though  totally    unconversant   with  American  warfare,  and   strongly 
warned  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  ambush  and  surprise  were  the 
dangers  which  he  had  chiefly  to  apprehend  in  such  scenes,  scorned  to  so- 
licit counsel  adapted  to  the  novelty  of  his  situation  from  the  only  persons 
who  were  competent  to  afford  it.     Despising  the  credulity  that  accepted  all 
that  was  reported  of  the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  he  refused,  with  fatal 
skepticism,  to  believe  any  part  of  it.     It  seemed  to  him  degrading  to  the 
British  army  to  suppose  that  it  needed  the  directions  of  provincial  officers, 
or  could  be  endangered  by  the  hostility  of  Indian  foes. 

Filled  with  that  pride  wMch  goes  before  destruction,  Braddock  com- 
menced his  march  from  Will's  Creek,  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  head  of 
about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  advance  of  the  army,  una- 
voidably retarded  by  the  natural  impediments  of  the  region  it  had  to  traverse, 
was  additionally  and  unnecessarily  obstructed  by  the  stubborn  adherence 
of  Braddock,  amidst  the  boundless  woods  and  tangled  thickets  of  America, 
;o  the  system  of  military  movements  adapted  to  the  open  and  extensive 
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plains  of  Europe.'  He  was  roused  at  length  to  greater  vigor  and  activity 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  expected  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  hundred  regular  troops  ;  whereupon,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  men  whom  he  selected  from  the  different  corps,  and  with  ten  pieces 
of  cannon  and  the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he  resolved  to 
press  forward  to  the  point  of  destination, — leaving  the  residue  of  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow,  with  all  the  heavy  bag- 
gage, by  easy  and  leisurely  marches.  After  a  laborious  progress,  which 
was  still  unnecessarily  retarded,  and  yet  unaccompanied  by  the  precaution 
of  reconnoitring  the  woods,  Braddock  arrived  at  the  Monongahela  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  and  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Though 
Dunbar  was  now  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  the  proximity  of  the  enemy 
increased  tlie  danger  of  instantaneous  attack,  he  prepared  to  advance  the 
next  day  in  his  usual  style  of  march,  and  expected  to  invest  the  French 
fortress  without  opposition.  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  others  of  his  officers 
now  vainly  entreated  him  to  proceed  with  greater  caution,  to  convert  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  In- 
dians, who  attended  him,  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  explore  and  anticipate 
the  probabilities  of  ambuscade.  Not  less  vainly  did  Washington  represent 
that  the  profound  silence  and  apparent  solitude  of  the  gloomy  scenes  around 
them  afforded  no  security  in  American  warfare  against  deadly  and  immi- 
nent danger,  and  offer  with  the  provincial  troops  to  scour  and  occupy  the 
■  woods  in  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  main  body.  Braddock  treated 
with  equal  contempt  the  idea  of  aid  and  of  hostility  from  Indian  savages  ; 
and  disdainfully  rejecting  the  proposition  of  Washington,  ordered  the  pro- 
vincials to  form  the  rearguard  of  the  British  force. 

On  the  following  day,  this  infatuated  commander  resunjed  his  march  [July 
9,  1755],  without  having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  gain  intelligence  of 
the  situation  or  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  Three  hundred  British  regulars, 
conducted  by  Colonel  Gage,  composed  his  van  ;  and  Braddock  himself 
followed  at  some  distance  with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  army 
divided  into  small  columns.  Thus  incautiously  advancing,  and  having  ar- 
rived about  noon  within  seven  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne, — in  an  open  wood 
undergrown  thickly  with  high  grass,  his  troops  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
appalling  sound  of  the  Indian  war-cry  ;  and  in  the  same  moment  a  rattling 
shower  of  musketry  was  poured  on  their  front  and  left  flank  from  an 
enemy  so  artfully  concealed  that  not  a  man  of  them  could  be  descried. 
The  vanguard,  staggered  and  daunted,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  ;  and 
the  firing  being  repeated  with  redoubled  fury  and  without  yet  disclosing 
either  the  numbers  or  the  position  of  the  assailants,  terror  and  confusion 
began  to  spread  among  the  British  troops  ;  and  man5'  of  them  sought 
safety  in  flight,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  some  of  whom 
behaved  v6ry  gallantly,  to  recall  and  rally  them.  Braddock  himself,  if  he 
ever  possessed  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  soldier,  was  in  this  emergence 
deserted  of  them  all,  and  exhibited  only  an  obstinate  and  unavailing  bravery. 
Instead  of  raking  the  thickets  and  bushes  whence  the  fire  was  poured  with 
grape-shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of  cannon  which  he  had  with  him,  or  push- 
ing forward  flanking  parties  of  his  Indians  against  the  enemy,  he  confined 

'  "  I  find,"  said  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  hia  brother,  "  that,  instead  of  pushine  on  with 
vigor,  without  regarding  a  little  rongh  road,  they  are  halting  to  level  every  mole-hill,  and  to 
erect  bridges jover  every  brook."  In  his  character  and  fortune,  Braddock  seems  to  have  rb 
sembied  the  Koman  general,  Varus. 
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his  attention  exclusively  to  the  regular  infantry.  To  them  the  only  command 
which  ho  should  have  addressed  was  either  an  instant  retreat,  or  a  rapid 
t'hnrge  without  regard  to  methodical  order  and  regularity.  He  adopted 
neither  of  these  expedients  ;  but,  reinuining  on  the  ground  where  ho  was 
first  attacked,  under  an  incessant  and  galling  fire,  he  directed  the  brave  ofli- 
cors  and 'men  who  continued  with  him  to  form  in  regular  line  and  advance. 
Afeanwhile  his  troops  fell  fast  beneath  the  iron  tempest  that  hissed  around 
them,  and  almost  all  his  officers  were  singled  out  one  after  another  and 
killed  or  wounded  ;•  for  the  Indians,  who  always  take  deliberate  and  particu- 
lar aim  when  they  fire,  and  aim  preferably  at  the  officers,  easily  distinguished 
them  by  their  dress.  After  an  action  of  three  hours,  Braddock,  under  whom 
three  horses  were  killed,  and  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
danger,  received  a  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  the  lungs,  and  was  carried 
off"  the  field  by  Colonel  Gage.  All  the  officers  on  horseback,  except  Colonel 
Washington,  were  now  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  residue  of  the  troops 
hy  vvhom  the  conflict  had  been  maintained  abandoned  it  in  dismay  and  dis- 
order. The  provincials,  who  were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  were 
rallied  after  the  action  by  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of  Washington, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars."     The  defeat  was  complete. 

About  seven  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  including  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Virginian  troops,  and  sixty-four  out  of  eighty- 
five  officers.  Sir  Peter  Halket  fell  by  the  first  fire  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  the  general's  secretary,  son  to  Governor  Shirley,  was  kill(}(' 
soon  after.  The  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  were  abandoned  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  defeated  army  fled  precipitately  to  the  camp  of  Dun- 
bar, where  Braddock  expired  of  his  wounds.^  Although  no  pursuit  was  at- 
tempted by  the  French,  who  afterwards  gave  out  that  their  numbers,  includ- 
ing Indian  auxiliaries,  had  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  men,*  and,  with 
greater  probability,  that  their  loss  in  the  action  was  perfectly  insignificant, 
Dunbar,  struck  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  and  finding  that  his  troops 
were  infected  with  the  panic  and  disarray  of  the  fugitives,  hastily  recon- 
ducted them  to  Will's  Creek.  Here  letters  were  brought  to  him  from  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  ana  Pennsylvania,  beseeching  him  to  as- 
sist in  defending  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces,  while  they  would  endeav- 
our to  raise  from  the  inhabitants  reinforcements  that  might  enable  him  yet 
to  resume  the  enterprise  against  Fort  Duquesne.  But,  diffident  of  his 
safety,  he  declined  to  accede  to  their  desire  ;  and  abandoning  his  position 
at  Will's  Creek,  pursued  a  hasty  retreat  to  Philadelphia.  Since  their  ar- 
rival in  America,  and  especially  during  this  retreat,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiers  towards  the  American  colonists  was  marked  by  licentious 

'  Among  the  few  British  officers  who  escaped  with  1'''"  'nd  untarnished  reputation,  thoiigii 
severely  wounded  in  this  engagement,  was  Horatio  Gates,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Amerini, 
iind  acnioved  a  high  rank  and  briUiant  renown  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  cdbnlry  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

'  In  a  sermon,  occasioned  by  this  expedition,  and  preached  soon  after  it,  Dr.  Davics,  a 
Virginian  clergyman,  thus  prophetically  expressed  himself:  —  "  As  a  remarkable  inatiincc  of 
patriotism,  I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  ht-roic  youth,  Colonel  Washington,  wlioiii  I 
cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  imnor- 
lant  service  to  his  country."    Rogers. 

*  This  unfortunate  commander  seems  never  to  have  surmounted  the  astonishment  created 
uy  his  defeat.  "Who  would  have  thought  it.'  We  shall  know  better  how  to  deal  with 
them  another  time,"  were  his  last  words.  Washington  read  the  funeral  service  over  his  re- 
mains by  the  light  of  a  torch. 

♦  Aicnrding  to  more  credible  accounts,  the  total  number  of  the  French  and  Indians  was  nino 
hundred. 
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ranine  and  insolence  ;  and  it  was  generally  declared  of  them  that  they 
were  niucli  more  formidable  to  the  people  whom  they  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  defend,  than  to  the  enemy  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  conquer. 

The  issue  of  this  expedition,  and  the  dill'erent  circumstances  and  result 
of  the  prior  campaign  in  Nova  Scotia,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  impressions  no  less  Haltering  to  American  genius  and  valor 
than  unfavorable  to  British  ascendency.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  dignity  and  inlluence  of  Britain,  tlian  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  she  first  otlended  and  mortified  the  colonists  by  the  superiority  which 
siie  arrogated  to  her  own  soldiers,  these  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  British 
general,  should  have  incurred  a  disgraceful  defeat  by  neglecting  the  advice 
of  the  provincial  officers,  and  should  have  been  saved  from  total  destruction 
only  by  the  firmness  and  valor  of  the  provincial  troops.'  But  the  Virginians 
at  present  had  little  leisure  for  such  considerations,  amidst  the  calamitous 
consequences  which  immediately  resulted  from  the  defeat  on  the  Ohio. 
Their  frontiers  were  now  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  a  foe  roused  by  a 
formidable  attack,  inflamed  by  a  surprising  victory,  and  additionally  incited 
by  the  timidity  displayed  by  Dunbar  and  his  troops.  A  large  addition  to 
tlie  militia  of  the  province  was  decreed  by  the  assembly  ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  this  force  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  unusual 
privilege  of  appointing  his  own  field-officers.  But  whether  from  a  misdi- 
rected economy,  or  from  the  jealousy  which  they  entertained  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  the  measures  of  the  Virginian  assembly  were  quite  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  effectual  defence.  The  skilful  and  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Washington,  seconded  by  his  militia  with  an  admirable  bravery  and 
warmth  of  patriotic  zeal,^  proved  unavailing  to  stem  the  furious  and  deso- 
lating incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  who,  dividing  themselves  into 
small  parties  and  actively  pursuing  a  system  of  predatory  hostility,  rendered 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  a  scene  of  carnage,  terror,  and 
desolation.  In  the  scenes  of  this  desultory  warfare,  unattended  with  glory, 
but  replete  with  action,  danger,  and  enterprise,  did  Washington  qualify  him- 
self to  sustain  the  greater  and  more  arduous  part  which  his  destiny  reserved 
for  him.^ 

The  defeat  sustained  on  the  Ohio  produced  a  very  unpropitious  effect  on 
the  enterprise  which  had  been  projected  against  Niagara,  under  the  conduct 
of  Shirley,  whom  Braddock's  death  advanced  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.  The  troops  destined  both  for  this  ex- 
pedition and  for  the  attack  of  Crown  Point  were  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Albany.  Those  whom  Shirley  was  personally  to  lead  consisted  of  cer- 
tain regiments  of  regulars  furnished  by  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  of  a  band  of  Indian  auxiliaries.     Various  causes  conspired  to 

'  "  This  whole  transiiction  gave  ua  Americans  the  first  suspicions  that  our  exalted  ideas  of 
the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not  been  well  founded."    Franklin. 

*  A  pnrty  of  these  militia  having  been  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  during  the  win- 
ter, "  the  men,  who  were  indifferently  clothed,  without  tents,  and  exposed  to  the  rigor  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  discovered  great  aversion  to  the  service,  and  were  anxious,  and 
even  clamorous,  to  return  to  their  families ;  when  William  Winston,  a  lieutenant  in  ono  of 
the  companies,  mounting  the  stump  of  a  tree,  addressed  them  with  such  keenness  of  invective, 
and  declaimed  with  such  force  of  eloquence  on  liberty  and  patriotism,  that,  when  he  con- 
cluded, the  general  cry  was, '  Let  us  march  on !  lead  us  against  the  enemy  ! '  And  they  were 
now  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  encounter  all  those  difficulties  and  dangers,  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny."    Wirt's  Ldfe  of  Henry. 

'  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  Smollett.  Burk.  Trumbull. 
Rogers.    Holmes.    McGuirc's  Religious  Opinions  and  Characicr  of  irashingion. 
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retard  the  commencement  of  his  march  ;  and  while  he  was  advancing  to 
Oswego,  the  tidings  of  Braddock's  defeat  overtook  him  and  spread  con- 
sternation through  his  army.     Many  of  the  boatmen  and  sledgemen  who 
were  hired  to  transport  the  stores  and  provisions  now  began  to  desert  • 
and  the  Indians  discovered  such  backwardness  to  follow  him,  or  even  to 
adh'^re  longer  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  England,  that  prudence  induced 
liim  to  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  in  efforts  but  partially  successful  to  re- 
store their  confidence  and  regaui  their  good-will.     On  his  arrival  at  Oswego 
[August  21,  1755],  his  forces' were  so  much  reduced  by  desertion,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  Indians  appeared  so  precarious,  that  farther  delay  was 
rendered  inevitable  ;  and  though  he  finally  attempted  to  press  forward  with 
vigor  to  Niagara,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  design  by  a  succession 
of  heavy  rains,  the  sickness  of  his  troops,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  few  In- 
dians  vyhose  constancy  endured  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.     Leaving  Colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego,  with  a  garrison  of 
seven  hundred  men,  and  instructions  to  'build  two  additional  forts  for  the 
security  of  the  place,  Shirley  reconducted  his  unsuccessful  army  to  Albany. 
The  forces  which  were  to  proceed   from  Albany  against  Crown  Point 
consisted  of  militia  regiments,  amounting  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
nien,  supplied  by  the  New  England  States  and  New  York.     By  the  ad- 
vice of  Shirley,  the  command  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to  William 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  was  now 
a  member  of  the  council  of  this  province.     Johnson  was  distinguished  lly 
uncommon  strength  of  body,  and  possessed  a  hardy,  coarse,  and  vigorous 
mind,  united  with  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  temper.     He  began  life  as 
a  common  soldier,  and  in  the    parent  state   could  hardly  have    emerged 
above  the  level  of  this  condition  ;  but  in  the  colonies  his  genius  and  good 
fortune  advanced  him  to  wealth,  title,  and  fame.     For  several  years  be  had 
resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River ;  and,  studiously  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  had  acquired  a  more  powerful  ascendant  over 
them  than  any  of  his  countrymen  ever  before  enjoyed.     In  conformity  with 
the  expectation  to  which  he  owed  his  appointment,  he  prevailed  with  Hen- 
drick,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  confederacy,  to. join  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  warriors  of  his  tribe.     Johnson, 
who  received  separate  commissions  from  every  American  province  which 
contributed  to  the  enterprise,  had  never  before  witnessed  a  military  cam- 
paign ;  and  his  troops,   except  a  few  of  the  New  Enclanders  who  had 
shared  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  were  equally  inexperienced.     While 
Johnson  was  collecting  his  artillery  and  military  stores.  General  Lyman, 
the  second  in  command,  advanced  with  the  troops  to  the  carrying-place 
between  Hudson's  River  and  Lake  George,  about  sixty  miles  from  Albany, 
and  began  to  build  a  fortress,  which  received  the  name  of  Fort  Edward,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.     Having  joined  his  army,  Johnson  left  a  part 
of  it  as  a  garrison  to  Fort  Edward,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  body  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 
Here  he  learned  from  his  Indian  scouts  that  a  party  of  French  and  Indians 
had  established  a  fort  at  Ticonder'oga,  which  is  situated  on  the  isthmus 
between  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Crown  Point.     As  the  fortifications  at 
Ticonderoga  were  reported  to  be  incomplete,  Johnson,  deeminir  ibaf  tlm 
conquest  ol  the  place  would  be  attended  with  little  difficulty,  and" regarding 
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it  as  a  key  to  the  main  object  of  his  enterprise,  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  the  unexpected  tidings  that  reached  him  of  the 
force  which  they  possessed.  _ 

Baron  Dieskau,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  had  now  arrived  m 
Canada  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from  France  ;   and  having 
collected  a  considerable  army  both  of  French  and  Indians,  was  advancing 
against  the  British  settlements  with  the  purpose  of  striking  an  iniportant 
blow.     Johnson  hastened  to  transmit  this  alarming  intelligence  to  the  prov- 
inces whose  troops  he  commanded,  and  especially  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  —  together  with  an  urgent  request  for  further  assistance,  which 
he  reckoned  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  and  even  to  the 
safety  of  his  army.     The  issue  of  this  application  affords  another  instance 
of  that  unconquerable  spirit  which  distinguished  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land.    Massachusetts  had  supplied  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  which  John- 
son already  commanded,  and  by  her  various  military  exertions  incurred  an 
expense  disproportioned  to  her  resources,  and  of  which  she  anxiously  so- 
licited a  reimbursement  from  the  parent  state.     The  reputation  of  Dieskau. 
and  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  in  commanding  disciplined  troops, 
contrasted  with   the   inexperience  of  Johnson  and  the  American   militia, 
gave  rise  to  apprehensions,  which,  combining  with  the  depress!'     occasioned 
by  Braddock's  defeat,  produced  a  general  despair  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition  against  Crown  Point.     But  this  was  a  favorite  enterprise  with 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  they  were  determined  to  persist  in  it  as 
long  as  possible,  and  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  brave  men 
who  were  engaged  in  conducting  it.     A  large  subsidiary  force  was  raised 
in  Massachusetts,  and   despatched  with  the  hope  of  at  least  extricating 
Johnson  and  his  army  from  the  danger  of  being  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.     But  the  danger  was  over  before  this  re- 
inforcement reached  the  scene  of  action.     Dieskau  had  been  ordered  to  di- 
rect his  first  effort  to  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  at  Oswego,  of  the 
importance  of  which  the  French  government  was  fully  aware  ;  and  he  had 
already  commenced  his  march  for  this  purpose,  when  the  tidings  of  John- 
son's expedition  induced  him  to  reserve  his  force  for  the  defence  of  Crown 
Point.     Finding  that  Johnson's  army,  which  wrs  inferior  both  in  number 
and  experience,  did  not  venture  to  approach,  ne  determined  to  advance 
against  it ;  and  expecting  an  easy  victory  and  the  consequent  fall  of  Fort 
Edward,  proposed,  as  an  ulterior  measure,  to   invade  Albany,  to  ravage 
the  neighbouring  settlements,  and  deprive  the  British  of  all  communication 
with  Oswego.     His  purpose  would  have  succeeded,  if  the  fate  of  the  two 
armies  had  depended  on  the  comparative  skill  of  their  commanders.     But 
victory,  though  commonly,  is  not  indefeasibly,  the  prize  of  either  the  skilful 
or  the  strong. 

Johnson  was  apprized  of  Dieskau's  approach,  but  ignorant  both  of  hi& 
position  and  of  his  force  ;  for  the  Indians,  who  were  his  scouts,  had  no 
words  or  signs  for  expressing  any  large  number,  and  customarily  pointed 
to  the  hair  of  their  heads,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  when  they 
meant  to  denote  any  quantity  which  exceeded  their  reckoning.  It  was  im- 
possible to  collect  from  their  reports  whether  the  French  fell  short  of  a 
thousand,  or  exceeded  ten  thousand  in  number.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
uncertainty,  Johnson,  who  had  fortified  his  camp  at  Lake  George,  commit- 
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ted  the  rashness  of  detaching  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
brave  officer,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  together  with  Hendrick  and  the 
Indian  auxiliaries,  to  attack  the  enemy.   [September  6,  1755.]     This  de- 
tachinent  had  hardly  advanced  three  miles  beyond  the  camp,  when  it  found 
Itself  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  French  army,  and,  after  a  gallant 
but  hopeless  conflict,  was  defeated  with  some  loss  and  put  to  flight.     Wil- 
liams fell  in  this  encounter  ;  and  Hendrick,^  with  several  of  his  Indians 
who  fought  with  heroic  bravery,  were  also  among  the  slain.     The  French' 
whose  loss  was  not  inferior,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  and,  had 
they  made  an  instantaneous  attack,  they  would  probably  have  carried  it  • 
but,  fortunately  for  its  defenders,  a  pause  took  place,  which,  though  short' 
gave  time  for  their  panic  and  confusion  to  subside.     Dieskau  had  learned  a 
few  days  t)efore  that  Johnson  had  no  cannon  at  his  camp  ;  and  he  was  not 
aware,  that,  in  the  interim,  a  number  of  these  engines  had  been  seasonably 
transported  to  it  from  Fort  Edward.     Dismayed  by  the  unexpected  fire  of 
this  artillery,  the  Canadian  militia  and  their  Indian  auxiliaries  fle^  into  the 
woods,  whence  the  discharges  of  their  musketry  against  a  fortified  camp 
produced  little  efliect.     The  French  regulars,  however,  maintained  their 
ground,  and  with  them,  Dieskau,  in  an  engagement  which  was  prolonged  for 
several  hours,  conducted  a  vigorous  assault  upon  Johnson's  position.    John- 
son displayed  a  -firm  and  intrepid  spirit  during  his  brief  participation  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action ;  but  having  soon  received  a  painful  wound, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  tent  and  abandon  the  command  to  Lyman! 
Under  the  conduct  of  this  American  officer,  his  countrymen  defended  their 
camp   with  such  resolution   and  success,  that  the  French  were  finally  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men.     Dieskau  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  and  his  discomfited  forces,  assembling  at  some 
distance  and  preparing  to  refresh  themselves  with  food,  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  small  party  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  militia  com- 
manded by  Captains  Fclsom  and  M'Ginnes,  and,  flying  in  confusion,  left  the 
whole  of  their  baggage  and  ammunition  a  prey  to  the  victors.     In  the  vari- 
ous conflicts  by  which  this  important  day  was  signalized,  there  were  kille'l 
or  mortally  wounded  about  a  hundred  and  tliirty  of  the  British  provincials 
and  among  others  Captain  M'Ginnes,  by  whom  the  success  was  completed' 
and  Colonel  Titcomb  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  previously  gained  the 
praise  of  distinguished  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Louis  burg. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  British  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had 
won,  and  reap  the  full  fruit   of  their  victory  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy  and  by  investing  Crown  Point,  which,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
garrison,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  would 
have  probably  afforded  them  an  easy  conquest.     But   Johnson  was  less 
desirous  of  extending  the  public  advantage  than  of  reaping  and  securing  his 
own  personal  share  in  it ;  and  sensible  of  the  claim  he  had  acquired  on 
royal  favor,  he  was  averse  to  expose  it,  while  yet  unrewarded,  to  the  hazard 
ot  diminution.     He  directed  his  troops  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  his 
camp,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  spirited  counsel  of  Shirley,  who  pressed  him 
to  resume  active  operations,  and  at  least  to  dislodge  the  French  from  Ticon- 
deroga  before  they  had  time  to  fortify  this  post  and  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise and  consternation.     Whether  from  negligence  or  from  a  politic  defer- 
«ince  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Br'tisli^ourt,  he  maintained  scarcely  any  com- 
'  BOO  note  XiV.,  at  lUo  uud^oflheTohimo."^      ~  '     ~==- 
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mnniration  with  the  New  England  governments,  and  sent  the  French  general 
H  the  other  prisoners  to  New  York,  —  although  Massachusetts  had  claimed 
?hp  distinction  of  receiving  them,  as  due  to  the  preponderance  of  her  inter- 
7t  in  the  army  by  which  they  were  taken.     With  the  additional  troops  late- 
ly raised  in  this  province,  and  which  were  now  united  to  Johnson's  origmal 
i[H  victorious  army,  it  was  not  doubted  that  he  would  still  attempt  some 
farther  enterprise  before  the  close  of  the  year.     But  he  suffered  the  oppor- 
tnnitv  to  pass  by,  and  consumed  the  time  in  lingering  and  irresolute  delib- 
eration till,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  the  attack  of  Crown  Point, 
and  all  other  active  operations,  were  abandoned  for  the   present  season. 
rOctober   1755.]     His  army  was  then  disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  six 
hundred  men,  who  were  appointed  to  garrison  Fort  Edward,  and  another 
strong  fort  which  was  erected  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George  and 
received  the  name  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

The  French,  taking  advantage  of  Johnson's  remissness,  exerted  them- 
selves to  strengthen  Ticonderoga  ;  while  their  Indian  allies,  provoked  by  the 
conflict  at  Lake  George,  and  encouraged  by  the  seeming  timidity  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  victor,  indulged  their  revenge  and  animosity  in  furious  and 
destructive  ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  British  colonists,  though  at  first  highly  elated  with  the  victory  over 
Dieskau,  perceived  with  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  the  advantages  of 
it  were  entirely  thrown  away,  and  that  the  issue  of  an  enterprise  which 
began  with  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy  had  been  to  render  the  chief  object 
of  it  more  diflicult  of  attainment  thaa  It  was  before.     Nor  was  their  dissat- 
isfaction abated  by  perceiving  that  Johnson  alone  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  the  victory,  and  that  to  him  exclusively  was  the  gratitude  ot 
Britain  expressed  for  the  first  battle  in  which  the  honor  of  her  arms  had 
been  vindicated  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France.     In 
Johnson's  reports  of  the  action  at  Lake  George  he  assumed  the  whole 
merit  of  it  to  himself ;  and  while  the  superior  claims  of  Lyman  and  other 
native  Americans  were  unknown,  or  at  least  unnoticed,  in  England,  John- 
son received  from  the  king  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  together  with  the  office 
of  royal  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  from  the  parliament  a  grant  ot 
five  thousand  pounds,  which  was  in  fact  paid  by  the  colonies,  as  it  was  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  voted  this 
year  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  in  consideration  of  the  burdens  entailed  upon  them  by  the  war. ^ 

While  the  British  colonies  were  thus  balked  of  the  fruits  which  might 
have  been  reaped  from  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  the  French,  with  politic 
and  assiduous  exertion,  were  cultivating  the  advantage  they  obtained  fit  S  ort 
Duquesne.  They  were  particularly  successful  in  improving  the  fa\orable 
impression  of  their  genius  and  good  fortune  which  the  defeat  of  Braddock 
produced  on  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  river 
Ohio  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  year,  some  of  their  emissaries,  united  with 
envoys  deputed  by  these  tribes,  made  their  first  attempt  to  seduce  the  Chcr- 
okees,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  firmest  Indian  allies  of  Britain.  This  na- 
tion differed  in  some  respects  from  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Indian 
race,2  and  especially  from  those  roving  tribes  who  possessed  no  fixed  or 

'  Smollett.  ti^m^buiTr~Minot.  Hutchin3on~Belknap.  Dwight'a  Travels.  The  sum 
awardiiil  to  the  colonies  was  a  very  inadequate  compensation. 

hoy  cnn  l<n  so  on  free  cost.  Utner 


'  Smollett.      IrumDUll.      minoi.      iiuicninsoii.      uoinunp. 
warded  to  the  colonies  was  a  very  inadequate  compensation. 

'   "■  i  ncy  ttit:  r?^(M.-.(ii  t!t*...*.j...... '."oj.^ —  ^* ----_, 


wise,  lovu'ofdrTnic  yields  to  covetousness ;  a 'vice  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  Indian  but  a 
Cherokee."    John  Wesley's  Journal. 
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affiled  L'Mhey  spn^l^X^  C'XiKZ^^ZyZT^ 
from  the  clouds  upon  those  hills  »     Tht^  tl     j  Vu  ^  ^^  descended 

and  themselves  the  beove7p7ple      Sr  oT    f^^/"^°Pf \"'  ^''^'^S'^ 

with  especial  aversion,  and  Zta:pt.S;':r^Zd1f  E'^h^th  "^""^^ 
light  as  a  feather,  firklp  ««  tho  »m^^     "^v  i^^ffiKeu  oi  mem,  tliat  they  were 

themselves  on  the  grave  and  staTldPoo  ^"""f"^  •'  ''^P'°'^ '  ^"^  ^^^"^"g 
sented  the  spri^hdy  levitrof  FrPn^^  °^  '^'""  °^""  "^"""^'•«'  ^''^7  re? 

Butnovvthe^chief  wSof  theP^^^^^^^^  ""  unpardonable  insult. 

ference,  and  met  the  cS  o    tt' C      ok1es^°^^^^^^^^^  °^  «  -"' 

place  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Charieston      Th!  .    7  '°""?'  '^  ^ 
sued  lasted  about  a  week   and  tPrmin^toJ  •     /.  ^  conference  that  en- 

the  w^estem  frontL  of  CarolinT"'  ''  "^'"^""^  ^°^  ^^^  ^«^""^y  of 

add^3  tt  t^o^lrpfredtt  elth""  t  ""V'^  •^'"?'^«  ^^^^  -«  -- 
violent  than  Tn    "^^7  ever  1  ifc  K '  °^ '"'^''^'^^  ^^°^^  ^^'^^  '"ore 

t  or  tsjoV iS?^^^^^^^^ 

mejcic£God,a,^^i5^;Ln^^^^^^^ 

■  S.  Smith.    Minot.  
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In  the  close  of  this  year  [December  12,  1755],  Shirley,  prompted  by 
his  enterprising  temper,  and  entitled  by  his  supreme  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  to  take  the  lead  in  all  measures  and  deliberations  for 
the  general  defence,  convoked  a  council  of  war  at  New  York,  which  was 
attended  by  the  governors  of  this  province  and  of  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Here  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  next  campaign  was 
concerted  on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  but  in  order  to  the  definitive  adoption 
of  this  or  any  other  general  plan,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  canvassed 
and  approved  by  the  assemblies  of  all  the  provinces  which  were  to  participate 
in  its  execution  ;  and  this  preliminary  arrangement  was  always  embarrassed 
by  difficulties  and  obstructions.  Shirley  had  found  and  still  continued  to  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  embark  as 
deeply  as  he  wished  in  military  enterprise  ;  and  his  urgency  with  them,  co- 
operating with  the  jealousy  awakened  by  his  appointment  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  in  America,  provoked  an  opposition  against  him, 
which  only  his  prudence  and  conciliatory  address  prevented  from  becoming 
formidable  to  his  authority.  A  rivalship,  which  arose  out  of  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  proved  favor- 
able to  Shirley's  popularity  in  his  own  province,  though  it  obstructed  the 
concert  and  harmony  between  the  legislatures  of  those  States.*  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  causes  by  which  disunion  and  distrust 
were  promoted  between  the  governors  and  assemblies  of  several  of  the 
other  North  American  provinces. 

The  conduct  of  public  affairs  was  more  embarrassed  by  political  dis- 
sension in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  Hamilton,  the 
governor  of  this  province,  a  worthy  and  honorable  man,  impatient  of  the 
continual  disputes  with  the  assembly  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  fidelity 
to  the  instructions  of  the  proprietaries,  resigned  his  office  in  1754,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  son  of  Lewis  Morris,  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Morris,  an  ingenious  man,  but  ^vrong-headed  humorist,  in- 
heriting the  peculiar  taste  and  temper  of  his  father,  delighted  above  measure 

argument  and  controversy,  and  gladly  embraced  the  prospect  of  such  a 


in 


scene  of  disputation  as  the  presidency  over  the  Quaker  politicians  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  likely  to  afford.  But  either  he  undervalued  the  controversial 
vigor  and  spleen  which  the  provincial  assembly  was  endowed  with,  or  he 
overvalued  his  own  power  of^  retorting  and  enduring  its  hostility.  A  series 
of  interminable  disputes  with  this  body,  into  which  he  plunged  directly  after 
his  assumption  of  the  government,  soon  degenerated  into  the  most  violent 
and  even  scurrilous  altercations,  wherein  he  found  himself  completely  over- 
matched both  in  acrimony  and  perseverance  of  vituperation  by  his  Quaker 
antagonists.  "  His  administration,"  says  Franklin,  "  was  a  continual  battle, 
in  which  he  labored  hard  to  blacken  the  assembly,  who  wiped  off  his  col- 
oring as  fast  as  he  laid  it  on,  and  placed  it  in  return  thick  upon  his  own 
face."  With  all  his  relish  for  disputation,  and  the  advantage  of  a  contin- 
ual flow  of  mirth  and  good-humor,^  it  is  surprising  that  Morris  should  have 
sustained,  for  two  years,  such  a  contest  with  a  party  supported  by  the  ex- 
haustless  resources  of  Quaker  conceit  and  pertinacity,  and  supplied  with  the 
sharpest  artillery  of  wit  by  the  pen  of  Franklin,  who,  as  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly, lent  his  aid  in  digesting  the  effusions  of  its  spleen  and  ingenuity. 
At  length,  in  defiance  of  his  anticioations,  this  eovernor,  like  his  Dredeces- 


•  Minot. 


'  See  Note  XV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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sor,  became  cornpletely  disgusted  with  his  office,  and,  resigning  it  in  1756 

These  dissensions  were  cliiefly  occasioned  by  the  meanness  and  avarice 
of  the  propnetanes,  who  prohibited  their  lieutenants  or  governors  from  c^ 
sentmg  to  any  tax  upon  provincial  property,  unless  their  own  large  reve" 

r  w"''  /T.^"'"''"'''"1^.  ""  '^^  ^'^^'  ^^^''^h  they  had  acquired  from 
the  Indians  but  had  not  yet  cultivated  nor  farmed  out  to^he  colonists?  S 
exempted  from  its  operation.     Engrossed  with  the  interest  of  this  dispute 

n  the  Pennsylvaman  assembly  seemed  of  late  to  have  waived  or  ab3 
heir  repugnance  to  military  operations.  They  passed  bills  for  levying  p! 
thousand  pounds  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops  appointed  to  ma rd 
agamst  Crown  Point;  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  BraddockW 
peduion  against  Fort  Duquesne.  But  these  bills  produced  only  a  repe  itL" 
of  disputes  with  the  governor,  who  vainly  offered  \o  affirm  them,  on^condT 
tion  of  h,s  being  allowed  to  modify  one  of  their  clauses  by  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word.  •  The  clause  to  which  he  referred  enacted,  "  that  al    s 

Iv^p'Th  "'""^  P.T"'^'  ^"'■^'^  ^'  ''""'^  '  *h«^«  °f  the  priprietarie  n  t 
rpH  ^'.v,'"^  ^'i  prov.n„uon  was,  that  the  word  not  should  be  cSn 
celled,  and  the  word  on/y  substituted  in  its  place.  The  disaster  at  Fort 
JJuquesne  occasioned  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  controversy  and 
fZl  n7V°  '"'?'"'•'  ""wJ  P''"'™"'^  '  remarkable  change  in  the  polii  c"  1 
in  Fn/l  ^."""^y'^^"'^-  Wh«»  »i^«  tidings  of  that  disgraceful  defeat  arrh^ 
in  i.ngland,  the  partisans  of  the  nrnvinPi'nl  n.=^.«Ki,,  f^..„j  :. .     l-^^ 


in  England,  the  partisans  of  the  provincial  assembTyfo"unTit  ers^to'dirm 

the  proprietary  family.     The  English  willindy 

mortification  in  rlamnmne  «q.^»^„„I.   _r  .L_        ,/ 


the  public  irritation  against  »..  p.opr.et^ry  lamuy.      ine  J^nglish  willind- 
vented  their  impatience  and  mortification  in  clamorous  reproach  of  he  set 
ishness  and  injustice  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  proprietaries  ;  and  som 
persons  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that,  by  obstructing  the  defence  of  t^ 
j)rov.nce   they  had  forfeited  their  right  to  administer  its  government       „ 
timidated  by  this  expression  of  public  feeling  in  England,  Uie  propr Lar  es 
commanded   thcr  receiver-general  to  add  five  thousand  pounds  ^of    I 
money  to  whatever  sum  might  be  levied  by  the  assembly  for  the  common 
?n1t"''V    ^- ''  °"'""'''  ^''"S  reported  to  the  assembly,  was  accTp  e 
in  heu  of  a  direct  contmgent  to  a  general  tax  ;  and  a  new  bill,  imposinT 
assessment  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  on  the  province  for  th^  pu^ose  o 
military  defence,  with  an  exemption  of  the  proprietary  estates,  was  accord 
ingly  passed  into  a  law.     Contemporary  with  this  law,  and  the  fruit  nartlv 
otrankhn's  address,  and  partly  of  the  general  alarm'  that  prevailed,  S' 
bill,  which,  though  it  encountered  some  Quaker  opposition,  was  yet  ra  ified 
by  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  for  embodying  and  training  a  re^glme 
provincial  mihtia  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.     It  was  provided 
niL'P'i?'  ./"k"^  unnecessary  pecaution,  that  no  member  of  the  QuakeJ 

to  be  ^aUed^^  TV^^'^'^'i  ^°  ''r  •"  '^''  ^^Siment  that  was  thus  dir     ed 
to  be  raised       This  superfluous  clause,  which,  if  it  had  reallv  conveyed  any 

settlers,  was  probably  intended  as  an  empty  compliment  to  the  still  exf.nt 
but  declining  political  preponderance  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.     So 

.1hf/;i^'"''  .K '  '^''  '""'  ''''  '^' ■  ''^'''''y  ^P'"t  that  had  been  .^oused 
'  I  this  province,  that  some  even  of  t!.o  Moravian  societies  dec^-nt  their 
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approbation  of  defensive  war,  and,  fortifying  their  settlements,  prepared  to 
repel  hostile  aggression. > 

The  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  now  began  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  preservation  of  their  sectarian  principles  with  the  admin- 
istration of  political  power  in  the  colony  which  their  fathers  had  planted.  It 
was  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  cultivating  those  principles,  and  exhibiting  them 
to  the  world  in  a  high  degree  of  practical  perfection  ,**  that  they  originally 
incurred  the  lot  of  exiles  and  undertook  the  cares  of  government.  But 
step  by  step,  they  had  been  led  on  to  pursue  a  career,  as  colonists  and  poli- 
ticians, on  which,  as  votaries  of  Quakerism,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
reflect  with  satisfaction.  The  first  signal  dereliction  of  their  principles  was 
the  appropriation  of  negro  slaves,  —  an  evil,  which,  of  late  years,  had  spread 
with  rank  and  baleful  increase  among  them.  Professing  unbounded  meek- 
ness and  patience,  they  distinguished  themselves  in  their  provincial  assembly 
by  extreme  contentiousness  and  susceptibility  of  provocation,  and  by  the 
promptitude  and  inveteracy  with  which  they  resented  and  retorted  every  in- 
jury and  affront.  They  were  at  an  early  period  seduced  into  a  covert 
sanction  of  war,  and  now  permitted  a  militia  law  to  pass  in  an  assembly 
of  which  they  possessed  the  command.  But  there  always  existed  a  party 
among  the  Quakers  by  whom  these  evils  were  deplored  ;  and  now  the  soci- 
ety in  general  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  inconsistency  of  which  they 
were  guilty,  and  to  the  inevitable  fruits  of  its  farther  continuance.  They 
perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  pretend  any  longer  to  control  by  Quaker  prin- 
ciple the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  had  assented  to  a 
militia  law  ;  they  foresaw  that  the  British  government  would  (as  it  actually 
did)  forthwith  endeavour  to  obtain  a  farther  participation  in  military  meas- 
ures from  the  assembly  ;  and  justly  concluded  that  they  themselves  must 
now  either  renounce  entirely  their  political  capacity,  or  consent  to  merge 
entirely  the  Quaker  in  the  politici'an.  They  chose,  though  with  reluctance, 
the  alternative  most  creditable  to  their  sectarian  sincerity  and  personal  disin- 
terestedness ;  and,  with  a  rare  virtue,  adhered  to  their  religious  principles 
and  resigned  the  political  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony.  Their  administration  of  power  w£s  characterized  by 
nothing  so  becoming  and  praiseworthy  as  the  grace  with  which  it  was  thus 
surrendered  ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  failings  and  infirmities,  they  had  rendered 
it  instrumental  in  no  mean  degree  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity over  which  they  presided.  So  frugal  was  their  system,  of  government, 
that  the  produce  of  the  custom-house  and  a  small  excise  had  proved  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  ordinary  public  expenditure.  The  remarkable  proceed- 
ing which  we  have  commemorated  was  not  all  at  once  carried  into  general 
effect ;  but  a  number  of  Quakers  now  seceded  from  the  assembly,  and  de- 
clined to  accept  the  offices  of  government  under  a  political  system  by  which 
a  military  establishment  was  sanctioned  ;  and  their  example  was  gradually 

Ti?"^^^'^^'  Moravian  colony  in  North  Carolina  also  fortified  their  settlement.  Williamson. ' 
The  Quakers  in  New  Jersey,  it  would  seem,  did  not  at  this  period  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
military  service.  A  distinguished  member  of  their  society  relates,  that,  in  the  year  1757,  a 
number  of  Quakers  were  summoned  to  join  the  New  Jersey  militia,  and  march  against  the 
iTsnch  and  Indians;  and  that  several  consented  to  obey  the  requisition.  He  reproaches 
many  professors  of  Quakerism  with  evincing  no  other  fruits  of  their  pretended  principles,  ex- 
cept aversion  to  the  danger  and  fatigues  of  war  ;  and  represents  a  great  majority  of  the  society 
as  consenting  to  pay  war  taxes ;  adding,  "  that  a  carnal  mind  is  gaining  upon  us,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  denied."    John  Woolman's  Journal.  o         o    e         i  i 

•  boe  Note  XXiX.,  at  the  end  of  Volume  I. 
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followed  by  others  of  their  fellow-sectaries,  till,  first,  the  Quaker  majoritv 
was  extinguished  in  the  assembly,  and,  at  length,  few  or  no  Quakers  at  M 
rennained  in  this  body.*  ' 

This  policy  proved  no  less  favorable  to  the  personal  happiness  and  virtue 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  than  advantageous  to  their  sectarian  fame 
Dedicating  henceforward  to  philanthropic  labors  the  talents  that  political  de" 
bate  had  absorbed  and  perverted,  they  caused  the  genuine  principles  of 
Quaker  equity  and  benevolence  to  shine  forth  with  a  strength  and  lustre  thnt 
gradually  purged  off  all  or  nearly  all  the  peculiar  stains  and  specks  tha 
Quakerism  had  contracted  in  America.     By  a  remarkable,  and  surely  no 
an  accidental   coincidence,  the  secession  of  the   Quakers   from   politica 
office,  which  now  began  to  take  place,  was  contemporary  with  their  first 
decisive  effort  as  a  religious  society  to  arrest  the  progress  of  negro  slavery 
We  have  seen»  that  the  Quaker  society  of  Pennsylvania,  so  early  as  the 
year  1688,  condemned  the  conduct  that  was  pursued  by  many  of  its  own 
members,  by   issuing  a  declaration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  negro  slaverv 
Although  this  declaration  served  merely  to  guard  the  purity  of  Quaker  theory 
m  America,  without  visibly  affecting  the  general   Quaker  practice,  there 
were  not  wanting  individual  members  of  this  sect  who  practically  recognized 
Its  vahdity,  and  labored  with  zealous  benevolence  to  propagate  their  own  su 
perior  virtue  among  their  countrymen.     Burling,  a  Quaker  inhabitant  of 
liong  Island,  published  a  tract  against  slavery  in  the  year  1718.    Sandiford 
a  Quaker  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  published  a  work  on  the  same  subject' 
under  the  title  of  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  1729.     Similar  compositions 
reinforced   by  the  personal  example  of  their  authors,  were  given  to  the 
world  by  three  remarkable  Quakers,  -  Benjamin  Lay,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
benevolent  enthusiast,  but  whimsical  and  eccentric  in  his  general  behaviour 
and  occasionally  disordered  in  his  understanding  ;  John  Woolman,  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  admirable  and  unwearied  exertions  to  elevate  the  morality  of 
his  countryrnen  and  the  condition  of  the  Africans  may,  perhaps,  entitle  hin, 
o  be  regarded  as  the  Clarkson  of  America  ;  and  Anthony  Benezet,  a  na- 
tive of  Picardy,  who  had  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1731,  and  who  united 
a  fine  genius  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  an  elegant  scholar  to  a  heart 
that  was  the  seat  of  every  humane  virtue  and  religious  sentiment.     De- 
voting himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  Benezet  inculcated  upon  all  his 
pupils  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  reared  a  generation  of  Quakers  the  de- 
termined and  uncompromising  adversaries  of  this  injustice.^  We  have  learned 
from  the  testimony  of  Kalm,  the  traveller,  and  other  authorities,  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  various  individual  Quakers  illustrated 
their  justice,  and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct  with  their  principles,  by 
emancipating  their  slaves.    Yet  the  number  of  slaves  possessed  by  the  Qi,a- 

'  Proud.    Franklin's  vWewwir*.    "  '       '~^       ' 

»  JInte,  Book  VH.,  Chap.  II. 


Brissofs  Travds.    See  Note  XVI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


«!»„.  "f  ^*  ^"^  "i*  ^"'  R''"*'?  '"  ^"^^^  America  who  conceived  and  conducted  the  benpv- 
olent  enterprises  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  restoring  to  lirpersons  annarentk 
tetatrl^i'  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  commenced  inMie  v  aHm  Cc"  ■ 
th«  R„no  ..  "s"''^'  Of  V.rgm.a  (m  a  letter  preserved  in  Vaux's  Lili  of  Bene-et)  dechL 
that  Benezet  s  wri  .ngs  had  opened  hi»  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  negro  slaveryT  con£n„s  hi m 
frll  nrnif.P'"""'"""  of  slaves,  _  and,  protesting  that\e  yields  to  the  s  rong  current  of  ' 
ZirX^VTT'''  *"'  hope  of  the  future  emancipation  of  the  negro  race.tnd  recommend 

ZTn'u:z  i^^;^i:^^^T^^[^!!!^!^^-^^  •''"«'"-  towards  ^.^.7^^: 
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ker3  in  general  had  continued  to  increase  ;  ^  a  fact  which  was  noticed  and 
deplored  in  a  circular  letter  addressed,  in  the  year  1754,  by  the  Quaker 
society  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  members.  In  this  letter  the  society  content- 
ed itself  with  exhorting  the  Quaker  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  desist  from  purchasing  and  importing  any  more  slaves,  and  to 
treat  the  negroes  already  in  their  possession  with  a  tender  consideration. 
But  in  the  present  year  it  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  embraced  a  resolu- 
tion by  which  its  ecclesiastical  officers,  termed  elders  or  overseers,  were 
directed  to  report  the  conduct  of  every  Quaker  within  its  jurisdiction,  who 
should  purchase  or  import  additional  slaves ;  and  offenders  in  this  respect, 
though  not  visited  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  excommunication,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  more  select  meetings  of  the  society,  and  from  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  support  its  pecuniary  funds  ;  —  a  penal  infliction,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  creditable  to  its  authors  than  formidable  to  the  persons 
who  were  likely  to  be  its  objects.  Whether  the  penalty  was  inflicted  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  measure,  in  its  immediate  operation,  produced  lit- 
de,  if  any,  visible  good  ;  many  Quakers  persisted  in  purchasing  slaves  ; 
and  some  continued  even  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  This,  however,  was 
the  first  step  in  a  line  of  policy,  which,  pursued  with  steady  virtue  and  in- 
creasing determination,  conducted  the  American  Quakers,  about  twenty 
years  after,  to  that  magnanimous  proceeding  by  which  a  great  majority  of 
their  society  emancipated  all  their  slaves,  and  excommunicated  every  mem- 
ber who  declined  to  incur  the  same  sacrifice.'' 

From  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  the  revival  and  practical  illustration 
of  Quaker  virtue,  we  must  now  return  to  trace  the  progress  of  national 
enmity  and  strife.  Although  a  war  between  the  French  and  English  had 
been  openly  on  foot  for  more  than  two  years  in  America,  it  had  not  yet 
been  formally  proclaimed.  The  British  government,  conscious  of  the 
moderation  (not  to  say  the  timidity)  of  its  own  views,  obstinately  clung  to 
the  hope  that  peace  might  yet  be  established  by  an  amicable  arrangement 
and  upon  solid  foundations  ;  and  the  French  court,  transported  by  immod- 
erate ambition,  and  yet  more  misled  by  reliance  on  ignoble  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, studiously  encouraged  that  hope,  with  the  view  of  relaxing  the  vigor 
of  British  hostility.  But  at  length,  all  prospect  of  accommodation  having 
ceased,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  published  by  Great  Britain  [May 
17,  1756],  and  followed  soon  after  by  a  counter  proclamation  from  France, 
whose  cabinet  apparently  cherished  the  hope  that  an  attack  upon  the  Eng- 
lish monarch's  German  possessions,  to  which  from  birth  and  education  he 
was  notoriously  much  more  attached  than  to  England,  might  alarm  him  into 
a  modification  of  his  pretensions  in  America.^     A  reinforcement  of  troops 

'It  appears  also,  from  tho  testimony  of  John  Woolman,  that,  although  some  Quakers  used 
thoir  slaves  kindly,  and  endeavoured  to  communicate  instruction  to  them,  their  conduct  in  these 
respects  was  neither  imitated  nor  approved  by  the  majority  of  their  fellow-sectaries.  In 
Woolman's  interesting  journal  a  curious  account  is  preserved  of  a  discussion  between  himself 
and  some  other  Quakers,  who  had  adopted  the  apologetic  theory,  that  negroes  are  the  ofTspring 
of  Ham,  and  as  such  divinely  doomed  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  bondage. 

*  Clarkson'a'  History  of  the  MoUtion  of  the  Slave-trade.  Vaux's  Life  of  Benezel.  Woolman '« 
Journal.  And  communications  (received  in  1824)  from  an  aged  and  intelligent  Pcnnsylvanian 
Quaker. 

Woolman  remarks,  that  the  first  proposition  to  the  Quaker  society  to  punish  further  im- 
portations and  purchases  of  negroes  originated  with  Quakers  who  themselves  possessed  slaves 
whom  they  declined  to  emancipate. 

'  Londonjinnual  Register  for  1758.  Smollett.  Raynal.  "The  hostilities  hitherto  waged," 
says  Raynal,  "  had  been  ratner  counienauued  than  upcuiy  uvowbd  by  the  reapucuve  parent 
states.    This  clandestine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  tiie  miniatry 
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had  been  despatched  to  America  two  months  before  this  event,  under  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie,  wJio  was  appointed  to  supersede  Shirley  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  forces.      An  act  of  parliament  i  was  passed  for 
enabling  the  king  to  grant  the  rank  and  pay  of  military  officers  to  a  limited 
number  of  foreign  Protestants  residing  and  naturalized  in  the  colonies.    This 
act,  which  was  not  passed  without  a  strong  opposition  in  England,  excited 
great   discontent  and  apprehension  in  America.^     Another   contemporary 
statute 3  empowered  the  king's  officers  u,  rHfiuii  their  regiments  by  enlist- 
ing the  indented  servants  of  the  colons  ts,  wi'h  '.'-o  consent  of  their  masters. 
The  plan  of  operations  for  this  year's  <ainpaign  was  concerted  in  the 
councd  of  provincial  governors  at  New  York.     It  was  proposed  to  raise 
ten  thousand  men  for  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point ;  six  thousand  for 
an  attempt  upon  Niagara  ;   and  three    thousand   for  the  attack    of    Fort 
Duquesne.     In  addition  to  this  large  force,  and  in  aid  of  its  operations   it 
was  resolved  tliat  two  thousand  men  should  proceo-'  i,^,  i',,      .or  Kenne- 
bec, destroy  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  Chaudiere,  and,  advancing 
to  Its  mouth,  within  three  miles  of  Quebec,  distract  the  attention  of  the  m- 
emy  and  spread  alarm  through  all  the  adjacent  quarter  of  Canada.     To  fa- 
cilitate the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  it  was  proposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  season  when  the  lakes  should  be  frozen  in  order  to  seize  Ticonde- 
roga  ;   but  this  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  unusual  mild- 
ness of  the  winter. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  to 
General  Wmslow,  who,  on  reviewing  the  provincial  troops  destined  for  this 
service,  found  their  number  to  amount  only  to  about  seven  thousand  ;  a 
force,  which,  after  deducting  from  it  the  garrisons  required  at  various  places, 
appeared  inadequate  to  the  enterprise.    The  arrival  of  the  British  troops  un- 
der Abercrombie,  while  it  supplied  the  deficiency,  created  a  new  difficulty, 
which  for  a  while  suspended  the  expedition.     Much  disgust  was  excited 
in  Anierica  by  the  regulations  of  the  crown  respecting  military  rank  ;  and 
Wmslow,  when  consulted  on  this  delicate  point  by  Abercrombie,  avowed 
Ins  apprehension,  that,  if  the  result  ot  a  junction  of  the  British  and  provincial 
troops  should  be  to  place  the  provincials  under  British  officers,  it  would  pro- 
voke general  discontent,  and  probably  occasion  extensive  desertion.     To 
avoid  so  serious  an  evil,  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  the  provincials,  taking 
the  lead,  should  advance  against  the  enemy,  and  that  at  the  forts  and  other 
posts  which  they  were  progressively  to  quit,  the  regulars  should  succeed  to 
their  stations  and  perform  the  duty  of  garrisons.     This  matter  was  hardly 
settled,  when  the  discussion  of  it  was  again  renewed  by  the  Karl  of  Loudoun, 
\'-°f"r^  ^"^^^^  '"  America  to  succeed  Abercrombie  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  tlie  British  forces,  and  wkh  the  additional  appointment  of  governor 
of  Virgmia.  [July,  1756.]    An  unusual  extent  of  authority  was  delegated  to 
Lord  Loudoun  by  his  commission  ;  and  from  some  parts  of  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  this  nobleman,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  prompted  either  by  his 
instructions,  or  by  his  own  disposition,  to  render  his  power  at  least  as  formi- 
dable to   the    British  colonists  as  to  the  enemy.     He  gravely  demanded 
of  the  officers  of  the  Nev^England  regiments,  if  they  and  their  troops  were 

w««U^«  »'h!/.'i'^''L''''^.°"  9'PP°''"'?'«y  of  recovering  by  d,.gn;^8,  nnd  wTthouT;rxi;o8ing  li.eir 
woakneM  what  they  had  lost  by  treaties,  at  a  time  wKen  th«  enemy  had  imposed  iheiF  own 

Sfcalsy::i,;''Ke;rl^^!"'  "'  """  "'''"'''  '"^  ''^'-'^  °^  «'-»  ^"""".  ""'^  «^-'-'»  '"e 

•   SO  OAnrna  II      ^'!«i»    R  to.-   v-      ■•'■•r..         .     .  .      -    . 
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willing  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  British  regulars,  and  to  obey  the  king's 
coniinander-in-chief,  as  his  Majesty  had  directed.  To  this  the  provincial 
officers  unanimously  replied,  that  they  cheerfully  submitted  themselves  in  all 
duliliil  obedience  (o  TiOrd  Loudoun,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
conjunction  ith  the  royal  forces  ;  but  that,  as  the  New  England  troops  had 
been  enlisted  litis  year  on  particular  terms,  and  had  proceeded  thus  far  ac- 
cording to  their  original  compact  and  organization,  they  entreated  as  a  favor 
that  Lord  Loudoun  would  permit  them  to  act  separately,  so  far  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  service.  His  Lordship  hav- 
ing acceded  to  their  desire,  this  point  of  honor  seemed  at  length  to  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  ;  when  suddenly  the  plan  of  the  British  campaign  was 
disconcerted  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  an  important  advantage  obtained 
by  the  French. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  high  reputation  for  vigor  and 
ability,  who  succeeded  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  chief  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Canada,  conducting  an  army  of  fiv  e  thousand  regulars,  Canadian 
militia,  and  Indians,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  Oswego,  invested  one  of  the  two 
forts  which  the  British  possessed  there  ;  and  having  promptly  made  the 
necessary  dispositions,  opened  his  trenchi  s  at  midnight  with  thirty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  besides  several  brass  mortars  and  howitzers.  [August  12, 
175G.]  The  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  with  which  the  garrison  had  been 
supplied  was  soon  exhausted  ;  and  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commander,  ihere- 
upon  spiked  his  guns,  and,  evacuating  the  place,  carried  his  troops  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  into  the  other  fort.  Upon  this  stronghold  a  heavy 
fire  was  speedily  poured  by  the  enemy  from  the  deserted  post,  of  which 
they  assumed  possession  ;  and  Mercer  having  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
the  garrison,  di.^mayed  by  his  loss  and  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure aid  from  Fort  George,  situated  about  four  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
where  Colonel  Schuyler  was  posted,  demanded  a  capitulation  and  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war.  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  regiments  of 
Shirley  and  Pepperell,  and  amounted  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
The  conditions  of  surrender  were  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exempted 
from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  humanity.  But 
these  conditions  were  violated  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  warfare  of  the 
French.  It  was  the  duty  of  Montcalm  to  guard  his  engagements  from  the 
danger  of  infringement  by  his  savage  allies  ;  and  yrt  he  instantly  delivered 
up  twenty  of  his  prisoners  to  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him,  as  victims 
to  their  vengeance  for  an  equal  number  of  their  own  race  who  perished  in 
the  siege.  Nor  was  the  remainder  of  the  captive  garrison  protected  from  the 
cruelty  and  indignity  with  which  these  savages  customarily  embittered  the 
fate  of  the  vanquished.  Almos'  all  of  them  were  plundered  ;  many  were 
scalped  ;  and  some  were  assassi  ited.  In  the  two  forts,  the  victors  obtained 
possession  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  fourteen  mor- 
tars, and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions.'  A  number  of 
sloops  and  boats  at  the  same  time  fell  into  their  hands.  No  sooner  was 
Montcalm  in  possession  of  the  forts,  than,  with  judicious  policy,  he  demol- 
ished them  both  in  presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  within 
whose  territory  they  were  erected,  and  whose  jealousy  they  had  not  a 
little  awakened. 

'  "Such  an  importnnt  magazine  depositca  in  a  place  nltogethcr  indcrcnsibic,  and  witnout  ths 
ruacii  of  immediate  succour,  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious  foHy,  temerity,ttnd  misuoiidubt.**' 
Sniollott. 
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In  consequence  of  this  disnstrous  event,  all  the  plans  of  ofTcnsive  op- 
eration that  had  been  roncertod  on  the  part  of  the  ]iritish  were  abandoned 
Winslow  was  commanded  b^  Lord  Loudoun  not  to  proceed  on  his  Jnl 
tended  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  but  to  fortify  his 
capio  ■  'vhile  (ienerol  Wobb,  with  fourteen  hundred  British  regulars,  and 
Sir  m  Johnson,  with  a  thousand  militia,  were  stationed  ut  positions 

fitto.  .J  iupport  Winslow  and  repel  the  farther  attacks  which  were  antici- 
j)utcd  irom  the  French.     The  projected  expedition  up  the  Kennebec,  to 
destroy  the  settlements  on  the  Chauditre,  terminated  in  a  mere  scoutinc- 
party  which  explored  the  country.     The  enterprise  proposed  against  Fort 
Juquesne  was   not  carried  into  effect.     Virgmia   declined  to  participate 
farther  in  the  general  warfare  than  by  defensive  operations  ;  and  even  these 
were  conducted  on  a  scale  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  her  own  people. 
Pennsylvania  raised  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  with  no  other  view  than  to 
guard  her  frontier  settlements  ;  and  Maryland,  whoso  frontier  was  covered 
by  the  adjoining  provinces,  remained  completely  inactive.     In  South  Caro- 
lina the  slaves  were  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  white  inhabitants 
Uiat  it  was  judged  unsafe  to  detach  any  troops  from  this  province.     A  fort 
was  now  built  on  Tennessee  River,  about  five  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ion,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun  ;  and  this,  together  with  Von  Prince  George 
and  Fort  Moore  on  the   Savannah  River,  and  the  forts  of  Frederica  and 
Augusta,  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  independent  companies  of  infantry 
embodied  for  the  protection  of  Carolina  and   Georgia.     Lord  Loudoun, 
whether  perplexed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  capacity  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  or  justly  accounting  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  jid- 
mit  of  any  enterprise  against  the  enemy,  confined  his  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration  of  an  early  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  to  the  immediate 
security  of  the  frontiers  of  the  British  colonies.     Fort  Edward  and  Fort 
William  Henry  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  secured  each  with  a 
competent  garrison  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  British  forces  were  placed  in 
winter-quarters  at  Albany,  where  barracks  were  built  for  their  reception. 
The  French,  meanwhile,  sacked  a  small  fort  and  settlement  called  Gren- 
ville,  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  conjunction  with  their  Indian 
allies,  carried  ravage  and  desolation  Into  many  of  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  British  provinces.     But  these  losses  were  in  some  measure  balanced 
by  the  advantage  resulting  from  a  treaty  of  peace  which  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  concluded  with  the  Delaware  Indians, — a  powerful  tribe  that 
dwelt  on  the  river  Susquehannah,  and  formed  as  it  were  a  line  or  belt  along 
the  southern  skirts  of  this  province.     At  the  same  time,  the  government  of 
Virginia  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cherokees 
and  Catawbas.     Notwithstanding  some  appearances  of  an  opposite  import, 
It  was  expected  that  a  vigorous  effort  would  be  made  by  the  British  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  to  retrieve  their  recent  disasters  and  humble  the  insolence 
of  the  enemy,  —  the  more  especially,  as  in  the  close  of  this  year  a  fresh 
reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  large  supply  of  warlike  stores,  was  despatched 
m  fourteen  transports,  and  under  convoy  of  two  British  ships  of  war,  from 
Cprk  to  North  America. 

Much  discontent  and  impatience  had  been  latterly  excited  in  England  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  was  conducted  still  more  unhappily  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  in  the  American  provinces.  The  nation,  exasperated 
-J  -f— r""  '-^  X  lau-wg,  was  eager  lu  sum  irom  iioCH  uie  scanciai  01  oc- 
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curronces  so  huinillaling  to  its  prido  and  glory  ;  and  attempts  the  most  impu- 
dent and  absurd  wcro  made  to  load  the  Americans  with  the  blame  both  of 
Hraddock's  defeat  and  of  every  other  calamity  and  disappomtment  which 
they  had  partaken  with  the  IJrilish  forces.     Among  other  individuals  who 
were  now  sacrificed  by  the  British  court,  as  victims  j)artly  to  its  own  morti- 
fication and  partly  to  popular  displeasure,  was  Shirley,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  recalled'  this  year  to  England,  and  appointed  soon 
after  to  the  go-'ernment  of  the  Bahama  Islands.     Shirley  at  a  subsequent 
period  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  ho  died  in  a  private  station  ;  and 
though  he  had  held  some  of  the  most  lucrativn  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
crown  in  America,  ho  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  little  else  but  a  reputation 
rather  honorable  than  illustrious,  and  in  which  merit  and  virtue  were  ac- 
knowledged to  preponderate  over  imperfection  and  infirmity.     More  san- 
guine and   eager  than  deliberate  and  collected,   ho   studied  always   with 
greater  diligence  to  extend  his  fame  than  to  guard  and  adorn  the  distinction 
which  he  had  already  acquired.     Prompted  by  the  ardor  of  his  disposition 
and  by  the  pride  of  success,  he  had  latterly  courted  and  accepted  an  extent 
of  command  to  which  his  capnri'y  was  inadequate ;  and  which  he  was  be- 
sides unfittrd  to  administer  sali^iaclorily  both  to  the  parent  state  and  to  the 
colonies,  by  the  concurrence  of  his  conscientious  or  interested  zeal  for  royal 
prerogative  with  his  generous  or  politic  respect  for  American  liberty.    With- 
out either  stiffly  asserting  or  expressly  waiving  the  pretensions  of  the  crown 
to  have  a  fixed  salary  attached  to  the  office  he  enjoyed  in  Massachusetts, 
he  contrived,  with  the  approbation  of  the  colonists,  and  without  censure 
from  the  parent  state,  to  accept  the  periodical  allotments  of  salary  which 
the  provincial  assembly  was  willing  to  bestow  upon  him.     His  connection 
with  the  glory  of  New  England,  his  conciliating  manners,  and  his  steady  re- 
gard for  the  privileges  and  sentiments  of  the  people  moderated  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  political  adversaries  in  the  colony.     His  recent  inability  to  com- 
mand success,  and  his  devotion  to  the  crown,  induced  the  British  ministers 
to  displace  without  ruining  him.     It  was  more  than  a  year  after  his  departure 
before  a  successor  was  appointed  to  his  office,  which,  in  the  interval,  was 
administered  by  Spencer  Phips,  a  prudent  and  honorable  man,  nephew  of 
Sir  "William  Phips,  the   first   royal  governor  of   Massachusetts  after  the 
Briush  Revolution.     The  vacated  dignity  of  Shirley  was  then  conferred  on 
Thomas  Povvnall,  an  Englishman,  formerly  lieutenant-governor   of  New 
Jersey,  and  related  to  persons  holding  high  official  situations  in  the  parent 
state.     The  pohcy  of  this  officer  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  Shirley 
had  pursued,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself  unreservedly  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  popular  party  in  Massachusetts.^ 

"Perhaps,  also,  tho  intriaueg  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  with  ungrateful  jealousy,  en- 
deavoured to  prejudice  the  British  court  against  Shirley,  contrihuted  in  part  to  his  recall. 

»  Stnollott.    Minot.    Hutchinson.    Trumbull.    Belknap.    EViot'aJVew  England  Biographteal 
Dictionary.    Burk.    Hewit. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Incapacity  of  tho  British  Commnndor  in  America.  —  Loss  of  Fort  William  Henry.  — Dis- 
pute botwcon  Massachusetts  and  tlie  British  Commander.  —  State  of  Parties  in  New  Lnelund 
—  Change  of  the  Britisii  Ministry  and  Measures.  —  Afluirs  of  Pennsylvania.  —  Political  Ex 
ertions  ot  Franklin  m  England.  — Conquest  of  Cape  Breton.  — Repulse  at  Ticonderom,  _ 
Reduction  of  Fort  Frontignac  —  and  Fort  Duquesno. —  Effect  of  the  British  Successes  upon 
Uie  Indians.  —  Plan  of  the  Campaign  of  175i).  —  Reduction  of  Ticonderoga  —  and  Crown 
Point.  —  Battle  of  Niagara—  and  Capture  of  Fort  Niagara.  — Siege  of  Quehcc  — Buttle 
of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  —  and  Surrender  of  Quebec. 

The  expectations  which  had  been  formed  both  in  Britain  and  America 
of  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  were  completely  disappointed.     If  it 
liad   been  the  wish  or  intention  of  the  British  ministers  to  render  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  parent  state  ridiculous  and  its  supremacy  odious  to  the  col- 
onists, they  could  hardly  have  selected  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  sinister  purpose    than  Lord  Loudoun.     Devoid  of  genius, 
either  civil  or  military  ;  in  carriage  at  once  imperious  and  undignified  ;  al- 
ways hurried,  and  hurrying  others,  yet  making  little  progress  in  the  despatch 
of  business  ;  quick,  abrupt,  and   fcn-ward  to   project   and  threaten,  but  in- 
firm, remiss,  and  mutable  in  pursuit  and   execution  ;  negligent  of  even  the 
semblance  of  public  virtue  ;  impotent  against  the  enemy  whom  he  was  sent 
to  destroy  ;  formidable  only  to  the  spirit  and  liberty  of  the  people  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  defend,  —  he  provoked  alternately  the  disgust,  the  jenl- 
ousy,  and  the  contemptuous  amazement  of  the  colonists  of  America.'     In 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  [January,  1757]  he  repaired  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  met  by  a  council  composcd-of  the  governors  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  of  the  States  of  New  England.    To  this  council  he  addressed  a 
speech,  iti  which,  with  equal  insolence  and  absurdity,  he  ascribed  the  public 
salety  to  the  efforts  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  all   the   recent  successes 
of  the  French  to  die  misconduct  of  the  American  troops  or  the  provincial 
governments.     It  is  unlikely,  notwithstanding  the  arrogance  of  his  disposition 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  capacity,  that  he  could  have  expected  to  stimulate 
the  Americans  to  a  higher  strain  of  exertion  by  depreciating  their  past  services, 
and  exalting  above  their  gallant  and  successful  warriors ^the  defeated  troops 
and  disgraced  commanders  of  England.     Nor,  indeed,  did  he  seek  to  com- 
pass any  such  chimerical  purpose.     He  required  that  the  governments  of 
New  England  should  contribute  only  four  thousand  men,  vvliich  should  be 
despatched  to  New  York,  there  to  unite  with  the  quotas  to  be  furnished  by 
that  province  and  New  Jersey,  and  tliereafter  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  an 
enterprise,  which  he  declared  that  the  interests  of  the  British  service  forbade 
him  at  present  to  disclose,  but  which,  the  council  might  be  assured,  would 
not  be   uncongenial  to  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  people   of   New 
England.     This  moderate  requisition,  far  inferior  to  the  exaction  which  had 

'  "  He  is  like  St.  George  upon  a  sii;n-t)osf,"  Mia  a~PhTlmlelphianlonr)r  Franklin,  —  "  al- 
nvays  on  horseback,  but  never  advancing.''  VVIinn  Franklin  pressed  for  reimbursement  of  cer- 
tam  supplies  which  ho  had  bron  emj.lovfd  to  prociro  fl.r  the  army,  Lord  Loudoun  told  liim 
chat  he  could  afford  to  wait,  as  his  cinpioyin.nt  had  doiihllcrts  givcii  him  ample  opiiorlunily  of 
lillinu  bm  own  nockpfs.     Fninklln  nnJonvnnroil  i<>  ..«,... I  .l.;u  :....; :..„  .  I.'...  ,1.' ': •.•:. 
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which  he  pretended  was  treated   bv  Lord  i.«...ii><iii  as  soineining  urieriy  incre.iiDle.     "I In 
the  whole,    says  Franklin,"!  wondered  much  how  gu.h  a  man  came  to  be   intrusted  with 
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been  anticipated,  served  at  least  to  silence  the  murmurs,  though  it  could  not 
appease  the  discontent  and  indignation,  created  by  Lord  Loudoun's  prelim- 
inary remarks  ;  and  the  Lvies  he  demanded,  having  been  speedily  raised, 
hastened  to  unite  with  the  contingents  drawn  from  the  other  provinces  at 
New  York,  where,  early  in  the  spring,  the  British  commander  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  more  than  six  thousand  American  troops. 

It  was  expected  by  the  States  of  New  England,  and  perhaps  was  the 
original  purpose  of  Lord  Loudoun  himself,  that  the  force  thus  assembled 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  but 
he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  plan,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  entertained  it, 
by  the  tidings  of  an  additional  armament  having  been  despatched  from  Britain 
to  Nova   Scotia.     This  armament,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  transports  and  bomb-ketches,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hol- 
borne  and  Commodore  Holmes,  and  containing  six  thousand  disciplined  sol- 
diers, conducted  by  George,  Viscount  Howe,  arrived  accordingly  at  Halifax 
[Jidy,  1757],  whither  Lord  Loudoun  shortly  after  repaired,  along  with  the 
forces  he  had  collected  at  New  York.     He  now  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
declining  for  the  present  all  active  operations  against  Crown  Point  or  Ticon- 
deroga, and  of  uniting  his  whole  disposable  force  in  an  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton,  for  the  conquest  of  Louisburg.     This  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise on  which  they  had  confidently  relied  was  a  severe  disappointment  to 
the  States  of  New  England  ;  nor  was  their  concern  abfited  by  the  issue  of 
the  design  which  Lord  Loudoun  preferably  embraced  ;  for  it  now  appeared 
that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  fortress  he  pro- 
posed to  subdue  ;  and  his  attack  upon  it  was  first  suspended  by  the  necessity 
of  gaining  this  preliminary  information,  and  ultimately  relinquished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  the  accession  offeree  the  place 
received  while  these  inquirie?=  were  pursued.     It  was  found  that  Louisburg 
was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  militia,  and  farther 
defended  by  seventeen  line-of-battle  ships  moored  in  the  harbour,  and  which 
arrived  while  the  British  troops  lingered  inactively  at  Halifax.     Lord  Lou- 
doun, accounting  the  armament  he  commanded  unequal  to  cope  with  this 
force,  announced  that  the  enterprise  must  be  deferred  till  the  following  year  ; 
and  having  dismissed  the  provincial  troops,  he  returned  in  the  end  of  August 
to  New  York,  there  to  learn  the  disaster  which  his  conduct  had   occa- 
sioned in  another  quarter,  and  which  crowned  the  disgrace  of  this  inglorious 
campaign.' 

Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  availing  himself 
movement  by  which  Lord  Loudoun  withdrew  so  large 
British  force  from  New  York  to  Halifax,  advanced  with  an  army  of  nine 
thousand  men  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  partly  English  and  partly  American,  com- 
manded by  a  brave  English  officer.  Colonel  Monroe.  The  security  of  this 
important  post  was  supposed  to  be  still  farther  promoted  by  the  proximity 
of  Fort  Edward,  which  was  scarcely  fourteen  miles  from  it,  and  where  the 
English  general,  Webb,  was  stationed  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men. 
Had  Webb  done  his  duty,  the  besiegers  might  have  been  repulsed,  and 
Fort  William  Henry  preserved  ;  but  though  he  received  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  yet,  with  strange  indolence  or  timidity,  he  neither 

"~^~Ti7n"rIxi^la  tcuFA  ti ::!  i  f  u!  Byng,  whom  the  British  coiirt  rnfarily  s;icrifi<T<!  tn  sv.sp.u'.ar  rage 
for  unsuccessful  operation  at  sea,  wus  supposed  to  have  paralyzed  the  energy  ot  miu.y  Britisli 
officers  at  tliis  juncture. 
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summoned  the  American  governments  to  aid  the  place  with  their  militia 
nor  despatched  a  single  company  of  his  own  soldiers  to  its  succour.     Nav' 
whether  or  not  he  uesired,  so  far  was  he  from  hoping  to  avert,  its  capture 
that  the  only  comnumcation  he  made  to  Monroe,  during  the  siege,  was  a 
letter  conveying  the  faint-hearted  counsel  to  surrender  without  deity.  fAu 
gust  9,  L  57.]     Montcalm,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  endowed  with  a  hi^h 
degree  of  mihtary  spirit  and  genius,  pressed  the  assault  on  Fort  William  HonS 
with  the  utmost  vigor  and  skill.     Me  had  inspired  his  own  daring  ardor  im 
the  French  soldiers,  and  roused  the  fury  and  enthusiasm  of  his  Inoian  auxil 
laries  by  promising  revenge  proportioned  to  their  losses,  and  unrestricted 
plunder  as  the  reward  of  their  conquest.'     After  a  sharp  resistance,  which 
however,  endured  only  for  six  days,  Monroe,  finding  that  his  ammunitS 
was  exhausted,  and  that  hopes  of  relief  were  desperate,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  place  by  a  capitulation,  of  which  the  terms  were  far  more 
honorable  to  the  vanquished  than  the  fulfilment  of  them  was  to  the  victors 
It  was  conditioned  that  the  garrison  should  not  serve  against  the  French 
for  eighteen  months  ;  that  they  should  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war 
and,  retaining  their  private  baggage,  bo  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  French 
troops,  as  a  security  against  the  lawless  ferocity  of  the  Indians.     But  thesp 
savages  were  incensed  at  the  terms  which  Mor.tcalm  (whether  swa-ed  bv 
generous  respect  for  a  gallant  foe,  or  apprehensive  that  Webb  mikt  be 
roused  at  length  from  his  supine  indifference)  conceded  to  the  carri^on  • 
and  seeing  no  reason  why  the  French  general  should  postpone  the  intercsi 
ot  his  allies  to  that  of  his  enemies,  were  determined,  that,  if  he  broke  his 
word  with  either  paitv,  ii  should  not  be  with  them.     Of  the  scene  of  cru- 
e  ty  and  blcooshed  uli.ch  <,'nsued  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
are  not  less  uniform  ;ind  authentic  than  horrid  and  disgusting.     The  onlv 
point  wrapped  m  oi>.r,iuity  is  Iwro  far  the  French  general  and  his  troops 
were  voluntarily  ori.uuvo.dably  spectator,  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  they 
^ood  pledged  to  f.i^i^.     According  to  some  accounts,  no  escort  whatever 
was  furnisheu  to  die  Bu.sb  garrison.     According  to  others,  the  escort  wa 

?in^  a''T'"Sness  to  defend  tlieir  civilized  enemies  against  their  savage 

fiw  i'  i  ".  -^'T  ^^'f  J'^^  ^'^°''''  'f  '^''''^  "-^s  »"/'  proved  totally  inef- 
Jtctual  ;  and  this  acknowledged  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
prior  occurrences  at  Oswego,  is  sufficient  to  load  the  character  of  Mont- 
ca  m  with  an  imputation  of  treachery  and  dishonor,  which,  as  it  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  repelled,  seems  likely  to  prove  as  lasting  as  his  name. 
P*Q  sooner  had  the  garrison  r^arched  out,  and  surrendered  their  arms   in 

hntnln  i  .  "P?"/'^^'"  by  the  Indians,  who  stripped  them  both  of  their 
baggage  and  their  clothes,  and  murdered  or  made  prisoners  of  all  who  at- 
tempted  resistance.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  thus  slauditered 
or^arried^Hito  capjivity^Such  wasjhe^lot  of  eiglity  men  belonging  to  a 

^e-r  iricnd.     '' ''     dirtpa^iouatciy  dcscnb«d  eiUiei  b^  Uie  vkiiras  or  by 
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]Vc\v  Hampshire  regiment,  of  which  the  complement  was  no  more  than  two 
hundred.  A  number  of  Indian  aUies  of  the  English,  and  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  garrison,  fared  still  more  miserably.  They  were  seized  without 
scruple  by  their  savage  enemies,  and  perished  in  lingerir.^  and  barbarous 
torture.  Of  the  garrison  of  P'ort  William  Henry  scarcely  a  half  were 
enabled  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  straggling  and  wretched 
condition. 

Tiie  British  colonists  were  struck  with  the  most  painful  surprise  and  alarm 
by  the  tidings  of  this  disaster.     Many  persons  were  induced  to  question  the 
fidelity  of  General  Webb,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  though  not  justly  obnox- 
ious to  this  charge,  yet  merited  the  sharpest  and  most  contemptuous  run- 
sure  ;  and  all  were  inflamed  with  the  highest  indignation  by  the  atrocious 
breach  of  Montcalm's  treaty  with  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
Webb,  roused,  at  length,  from  his  lethargy  by  the  personal  fear  that  fell 
on  him,  hastily  invoked  the  succour  of  the  States  of  New  England.     The 
call  was  promptly  obeyed  ;   and  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  was  despatched   to  check  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
French,  who,  it  was  feared,  would  not  only  make  an  easy  conquest  of  Fort 
Edward,  but  penetrate  to  Albany.     So  zealously  was  this  service  under- 
taken by  Massachusetts,  that  a  large  extent  of  her  own  frontier  was  strip- 
ped of  its  defenders  and  left  for  a  time  in  a  very  precarious  situation.     But 
Montcalm,  whether  daunted  by  this  vigorous  demonstration,  or  satisfied  with 
die  blow  he  had  struck,  and  engrossed  with  the  care  of  improving  its  pro- 
pitious influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  refrained  from  even  investing 
Fort  Edward,  and  made  no  farther  attempt  at  present  to  extend  the  range 
of  his  conquests.     The  only  additional  operation  of  the  French,  during  the 
season,  was  a  predatory  enterprise  in  concert  with  their  Indian  allies  against 
the  flourishing  British  settlements  at  German  Flats,  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  along  the  Mohawk  River,  which  they  utterly  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword.     At  sea,  from  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  British  merchant-vessels,  home- 
ward bound  from  Carolina,  they  succeeded  in  making  prizes  of  nineteen, 
which  were  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes.^     Thus  ended  a  campaign  which 
covered  Britain  and  her  cabinet  and  commanders  with  disgrace,  filled  her 
colonics  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehension  and  discontent,  and  showed 
conquest  blazing  with  full  beams  on  France.    By  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
this  year,  the  permission  formerly  granted  of  importing  bar-iron,  duty-free, 
from  North  America,  into  the  port  of  London,  was  extended  to  every  port 
in  Great  Britain.^ 

Lord  Loudoun  concluded,  as  he  had  commenced,  the  year,  with  a  pro- 
ceeding that  gave  much  offence  to  the  Americans,  and  showed  him  capable 
of  exerting,  m  a  dispute  with  their  provincial  governments,  a  greater  degree 
of  promptitude  and  energy  than  he  had  displayed  against  the  common  enemy. 
Governor  Pownall,  having  been  apprized  that  a  British  regiment  was  to 
be  stationed  at  Boston,  communicated  this  information  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  which  ordered  accommodations  to  be  provided  for  one 
thousand  men  at  Castle  William,  a  fortified  place  on  a  small  island  facing 
the  town,  in  terms  which  plainly  expressed  their  understanding  tliat  this  was 
not  a  measure  of  necessary  obedience,  but  a  voluntary  disbursement  on  the 
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national  account.     Soon  afterwards,  a  number  of  officers,  who  repaired  to 
Boston  from  Nova  Scotia  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting   their  regiments 
finding  tliat  this  service  vyas  impeded  by  their  residence  in  barracks  at  the 
castle,  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  quarter  and  billet  them  upon 
the  citizens,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  in  the  parent  state,  and  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  act  of  parliament  by  which  that  practice  was  commanded. 
The  justices,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  as  they  con- 
sidered that  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to  America,  and  that  they 
liad  no  authority  to  grant  billets  without  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly  of  the  province.     The  officers,   thereupon,  complained   to  Lord 
Loudoun,  who  signified  in  peremptory  terms  his  commands  that  the  justices 
should  grant  the  accommodation  required  from  them ;  declaring,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  act  of  parliament  did  extend  to  America,  and  to  everv  part 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions  where  the  pubhc  exigencies  might  oblige  jiim 
to  send  troops  either  for  the  defence  of  his  territories  or  the  security  of  his 
people.     His  arguments  failing  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  mno-istra- 
cy  or  legislature  of  the  province,  he  was  provoked  to  assume  a  still  higher 
tone  [November  15,  1757]  ;    and  at  length  acquainted  Governor  Pownall 
that  the  patience  and  gentleness  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  were  ex- 
hausted ;  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  farther  parley,  but,  having  already  siitti- 
cicntly  confuted  the  reasoning  of  the  provincials,  he  was  prepared  to  adopt 
more  vigorous  measures  for  obtaining  their  obedience,  and  preventins;  the 
whule^  continent  from  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  factious  obstinacy. 
'i'he  justices,  he  said,  might  yet  avert  this  extremity  by  immediately  per- 
forming their  duty,  to  which  no  act  of  assembly  could  lend  additional  sanc- 
tion ;  pnd  accordingly  he  had  instructed  his  messenger  to  remain  forty-eiirlit 
hours  in  Boston,  to  ascertain  and  report  if  they  improved  or  neglected  the 
opportunity.      If  the  messenger,  on  his  return,  should  report  that  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  were  still  refractory,  he  protested  that  he  would  instantly 
give  orders  to  three  battalions  of  British  troops,  which  he  had  in  New  York, 
Long  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  march  upon  and  occupy  Boston  ;  and  if 
more  were  wanting,  he  had  two  other  battalions  in  New  Jersey,  besides  a 
body  of  troops  in  Pennsylvania,  at  hand  to  support  them. 

The  provincial  authorities,  though  alarmed  by  this  communication,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  the  collision  with  which  it  menaced  them,  were  averse  to 
yield  to  force  what  they  had  refused  to  argument.  Hoping  at  once  to  satis- 
fy Lord  Loudoun  and  preserve  their  privileges,  the  assembly  passed  a  law 
[December  0],  of  which  the  provisions  were  somewhat,  though  by  no  means 
entirely,  similar  to  the  act  of  parliament  in  question.  Their  conduct  served 
rather  to  incense  than  to  appease  the  British  commander,  who  immediately 
signified  his  displeasure  to  Pownall  ;  observing  that  the  assembly  had  no 
])roper  concern  with  the  dispute,  and  that  "in  time  of  war,  the  rules  and 
customs  of  war  must  govern";  and  acquainting  him  that  the  troops  had 
received  their  orders  and  wore  already  advancing  upon  Boston.  A  rash 
demonstration  ;  not  more  odious  to  the  colonists  than  humiliating  to  the 
arms  of  Britain,  whose  troops,  driven  from  their  outposts,  and  defeated  by 
the  enemy,  were  now  exhibited  in  the  act  of  a  retrograde  movement  against 
the  people  whom  they  were  sent  to  protect,  and  whose  militia  had  in  reality 
protected  them.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  undaunted  by  this  emer- 
gency^, vo^ed  an  address  to  the  governor,  which  breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of 
their  forefuiiiers.    They  again  aiTirmed  that  the  act  of  parliament  to  which  the 
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controversy  had  reference  did  not  extend  to  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions;  and  added,  that  they  had,  therefore,  enlarged  the  barracks  at  the 
castle',  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might  not  be  devoid  of  suitable  ac- 
commodatiofi,  and  had  also  framed  a  law  for  the  convenience  of  the  recruit- 
ing; service,  with  as  close  conformity  to  the  act  of  parliament  as  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  would  admit.     They  main- 
tained that  the  law  which  they  had  enacted  was  requisite  to  enable  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  to  execute  the  powers  wWch  it  conferred  upon  them, 
and  declared  that  they  were  always  willing  to  adopt  such  regulations  when 
the  troops  to  be  quartered  or  recruited  were  necessary  for  their  protection 
and  defence.     They  protested  that  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen  ;  that  by  the  provincial  charter  there  was  committed 
to  them  every  power  and  privilege  correspondent  to  a  free  and  unrestricted 
administration  of  their  own  domestic  government ;  and  that  as  they  were 
supported  under  all  difficulties  and  animated  to  resist  an  invading  enemy  to 
their  last  breath  by  the  consciousness  of  enjoying  these  advantages,  so  they 
would  be  proportionally  dispirited  and  enfeebled  by  the  loss  or  dinunution 
of  them.     In  conclusion,  they  declared  that  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  them,  if  their  adherence  to  these  rights  and  privileges  should 
deprive  them  of  the  esteem  of  Lord  Loudoun  ;  but  that  they  would  stdl 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  both  in  their  words  and  actions  they 
had  been  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the 
tnfst  reposed  in  them' by  their  countrymen.  ^ 

This   language,  at  once  so  spirited,  temperate,  and  judicious,  probably 
saved  the  province  from  a  scene  fraught  with  mischief  and  peril  to  its   lib- 
erties.    Expressions  of  fear  or  humiliation  would  have  tempted  Lord  Lou- 
doun to  persevere  ;  while  demonstrations  of  resistance  would  have  deprived 
him  of  any  decent  pretext  for  receding.     The  address  of  the  assembly  was 
forwarded  to  him  by  Governor  Pownall,  who  farther  tendered  his  own  per- 
sonal assurance  that  the  colonists  had  honestly  endeavoured  to  give  to  the 
recruiting  service  every  facility  which  was  compatible  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.     This   assurance,  unless  interpreted  with  very 
considerable  latitude,  was  hardly  correct ;  for,  doubtless,  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  quartering  of  British  regiments  in  their  towns,  and  the  attempts  to 
recruit  them  from  the  colonial  popu' .tion,  were  generally  unpopular.      In 
every  part  of  America,  the  superiority^  arrogated  by  the  British  troops  over 
the  provincial  forces  created  disgust  •  and  the  Puritan  and  republican  sen- 
timents of  the  Now  Englandcrs  in  pa/ticular  were  offended  by  the  loose 
manners  of  the   English   officers,  and  the  conversion  of  their  own  fellow- 
cilizens  into  the  disciplined  stipendiaries  of  monarchical  authority. 
Loudoun,   nevertheless,  though  perfectly  aware  that  no  alteration 
ciunstances    had   occurred   since    he    commanded    the    troops    to 
thought  proper  to  lay  hold  of  the  overture  for  reconciU     >>  \  which  was  thus 
atibrded  ;  and  accordingly  hastened  to  sisrnify,  in  a  despatch  to  Pownall  [De- 
cember GJ,  that,  as  he  could  now  "■uepr,;.!  on  the  a?senibly  making  the  pomt 
of  quarters  easy  in  all  time  cominsr.,"  ho  had  countermanded  his  previous  or- 
ders for  the  military  occupation  of  Boston.     He  condescended  at  the  same 
time  to  make  some  courteous  remarks  on  the  zeal  which  the  province  dis- 
plaved  for  his  Majesty's  service  ;  but  witha'.,  he  complained  that  the  assem- 
bly .^fcm«/  willirxi::  to  enter  into  a  dispute  upon  the  necessity  oj  a  provincial 
law  io  enforce  a  ftritisli  act  of  parUumetU. 
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TIjc  communication  of  Lord  Loudoun's  despatch  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  produced  from  this  body  a  remarkable  message  to  the 
governor,  which  at  a  later  period  attracted  a  good  deal  of  controversial  crit- 
icism ;  very  different  meanii)gs  being  attached  to  it  by  the  friends  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  and  by  the  individual,  and  the  political  partisans  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  who  composed  it.     In  this  message,  which  was  the  composition  of 
Thomas   Hutchinson,  —  a  gentleman  of  consideration,  who  had  filled  hish 
official  situations  in  Massachusetts  for  several  years,  and  has  already  been 
introduced  to  our  notice,  which  he  will  farther  engage  in  circumstances  more 
interesting,  —  the  two  houses  (the  assembly  and  council)    composing  the 
General  Court,  after  thanking  the  governor  for  his  good  offices  in  their  be- 
half, denied  the  justice  of  Lord  Loudoun's  complaint ;  and  protested  that 
their  legislative  ordinance  was  intended  not  to  give  force  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament,  but  to  regulate  a  case  to  which  no  .  ?t  of  parliament  was  applicable. 
"We  are  willing,"  they  declared,  "by  a  due  exercise  of  the   powers  of 
civil  government  (and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Excellency  con- 
cur with  us)  to  remove,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  pretence  of  the  necessity 
of  military  government.     Such  measures,  we  are  sure,  will  never  be  disap- 
proved  by  the  parliament  of  (ireat  Britain,  our  dependence  upon  ichich  ue 
never  had  a  desire  or  thought  of  lessening.''^     "  The  authoritv  of  all  acts 
of  parliament,"  they  affirmed,  "  which  concern  the  colonies  and  extend  to 
them,  is  ever  acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  made  the  rule  of 
all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  province.     There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Court,  and  we  know  no  inhabitant  within   the  bounds  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  ever  questioned  this  authority.     To  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quences which  may  arise  from  an  opinion  of  our  holding  such  principles, 
we  now  utterly  disavow  them,  as  we   should  readily  have  done  at  any  time 
past,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it ;  and  we  pray  that  his  Lordship  may 
be  acquainted  therewith,  that  we  may  appear  in  a  "true  light,  and   that  no 
impressions  may  remain  to  our  disadvantage."     This  document,  composed 
by  a  mari  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  not  yet  made  or  at  least  declared 
his  election  between  the  interests  of  British  prerogative  and  American  lib- 
erty, was  afterwards,  in  conse(|uence   of   the  rupture  between  the  parent 
state  and  her  colonies,  subjected  to  much  ingenious  but  disproportioned  com- 
ment and  observation  ;  each  of  two  political   parties  affecting  to  regard  it 
as,  in  some  measure,  a  compact,  or  rather  a  solemn  exposition  of  the  politi- 
cal relation  between  Britfiin  and  America,  and  each  seeking  to  twist  every 
senlence  of  it  into  a  deliberate  recognition  or  disclamation,  on  the  part  of 
America,  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  British  parliament.     It  will  lose 
much  of  the  significance  which  these  reasoncrs  have  imputed  to  it,  if  we 
considei-  what  was  and  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  political  parties 
and  ;.arty  feeling  in  New  England  at  the  present  period. 

-'  rorn  the  first  establishment  of  British  colonies  in  this  quarter  of  Ameri- 
ca, a  contest  had  prevailed  between  provincial  liberty  and  the  imperial 
power  of  Britain.  Even  before  the  British  Kevolution,  two  parlies  sprung 
up,  of  which  the  one  counted  among  its  numerous  votaries  the  jealous,  tlie 
uncompromisine;,  and  the  headstrong,  —  while  the  o»her  was  reputed  to 
number  in  its  smaller  phalanx  the  more  prudent,  cautious,  and  timorous 
friends  of  American  liberty.  This  distinciion  of  parties  was  not  terminated 
by  the  Revolution,  though  it  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  Lord 
Beiiuuioiil  s  uuininlsiration.      V  arious  causes  had  since  contributed  to  per^ 
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nPtnate  and  even  to  inflame  its  violence  and  alter  its  character.      The 
'ionduct  of   Sliirley  was  so  popular,  even  while  his  language  proclaimed 
his  attachmeiU  to  royal  prerogative,  that  of  late  years  the  progress  of  po- 
iral  dissension  in  Massachusetts  was  less  noted  than  it  deserved.    1  ownall, 
aching  himself  to  the  opponents  of  Shirley,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
fl  pm  for  support,  incited  at  once  this  party  and  their  adversaries  to  make  a 
J  ller  and  more  unguarded  declaration  of  their  sentiments  than  either  had 
nreviously  ventured  to  express.     The  one  party  was  unwilling  to  believe 
hat  its  principles  tended  to  promote  American  slavery  ;  the  other  (except- 
■nff    perhaps,   a  few  bold  enthusiasts)  durst  not  believe  that  its  opinions 
ron'ducled,  at  least  directly  or  immediately,  to  American  independence. 
\\\  parties  were  constrained,  in  theory,  to  admit  the  sovereignty  of  Britam 
«nd  its  legislature  over  America  ;  and  even  those  of  the  Americans,  who 
were  mo'^t  forward  to  claim  for  themselves  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  recog- 
nized in  this  expression  the  dependence  upon  Britain  mcident  to  a  compo- 
nent part  and  member  of  the  British  empire.     But  the  politicians  belonging 
to  what  was  now  called  the  popular  party  in  America  cherished  sentiments 
very  discordant  with  this  theory  ;  they  regarded  their  provincial  institutions 
with  iealous  attachment,  and  the  power  and  pretensions  of  Britain  with 
iealous  apprehension.     Fear  cannot  long  prevail  without  begetting  anger 
ind  hatred  ;  and  the  policy  of  Britain  inspired  well  grounded  fears  in  the 
breast  of  every  friend  of  American  freedom.     Both  in  Britain  and  m  Amer- 
ica it  was  felt,  rather  than  avowed,  that  the  increasing  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  colonists  demanded  some  change  in  the  relations  that  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  parent  state;  and  the  opposite  views  on 
this  subject,  which  each  party,  more  or  less  justly,  imputed  to  the  other, 
served  to  exasperate  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  partisans  of  British  pre- 
rogative and  provincial  liberty.    The  circumstances  and  events  of  the  war 
with  France  contributed  also   to  strengthen   this   opposition  of  sentimem. 
While  one  party  regarded  with  alternate  alarm,  impatience,  and  contempt 
the  formidable  discipline  and  equipment  of  the  British  troops,  their  arro- 
gant  assumption  of  superiority,  and  their  signal  i'^^ffij^iency  against  the  com- 
mon enemv,  — the  other  was  struck  with  awe  and  admiration  by  the  display 
of  British  pomp,  profusion,  and  power;  and  of  these  last,  if  some  were 
additionally  impressed  with  the  prudence  of  moderating  every  denionstra- 
tion  of  American   patriotism  that  might  be  offensive  to  Britain,   others, 
doubtless,  were  inspired  with  the  hope  of  participating  in  the  digmties  and 
emoluments  which  ihcy  saw  lavished  by  that  great  empire  on  her  servants, 
and  which  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  institutions  of  America  rendered 
more  likely  to  be  attainable  by  provincial  functionaries.     In  seasons  ot 
passion  and  .igiiation,  the  popular  party,  vyho  formed  a  great  majority  of  the 

nhahitants,  were  apt  to  proclaim  the  P«»'l'^«l  ^«f '"^^'^^.^'^•f^^l^^  "Su 
ished  with  an  energy  unguarded  by  the  limits  of  the  politica  theory  w  ich 
they  confessed  ;  but  in  seasons  of  more  calmness  and  deliberation,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  avow  their  subjection  to  British  sovereignty,  and  to  re- 
pudiate  any  sentiments  inconsistent  with  this  prmciple.  Ihe  agitation  oc- 
rationed  by  Lord  Loudoun's  hostile  menaces  havmg  subsided,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Massachusetts  assembly  to  decline  that  recognition  of  their 
obedience  to  the  parent  state  which  Hutchinson  introduced  mto  tne  message 
which  he  composed  for  Uiem  ;  and  they  were  the  more  ready  .0  disclairn 

'        /•    T         IT   I ^»^    «^    nnntrl     iHa    rlianlp.RSHrB    OI     1X10 
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Bcitish  government  at  this  moment,  on  account  of  tlio  heavy  expenses  en- 
tailed on  them  by  the  war,  and  of  which  they  had  at  some  future  day  to  so- 
hfit  reimbursement  from  the  justice  or  hberaiity  of  parhament.  Yet  with  all 
these  motives  to  induce  their  acquiescence  in  a  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  submission  to  Britain,  it  was  necessary  to  recommend  the  message  to 
their  adoption  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  protest  that  their  previous 
conduct  was  entirely  free  from  blame. 

If  Lord  Loudoun  supposed,  from  the  issue  of  this  affair,  that  he  had  sub- 
dued the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  or  even  facilitated  the  exercise  of  his  own 


finding,  after  some  conference,  that  they  could  not  undertake  any  measure 
that  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  their  respective  assemblies,  he  repdircd 
to  Boston,  where  his  reception  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  America 
no  longer  reposed  the  slightest  confidence  in  him.  Neither  Powjiall  nor 
the  assembly  showed  any  disposition  to  second  his  views  ;  »nd  before  tbev 
would  consent  to  place  the  most  trifling  force  at  his  disposal,  the  assembly 
required  him  to  specify  all  the  particulars  of  the  service  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  it.  Provoked  and  perplexed  by  this  demand,  he  was  de- 
liberating in  what  manner  to  answer  it,  when  an  express  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  superseded  by  the  king,  and  that  the  comn)and  of  the 
royal  forces  was  delegated  to  General  Abercrombie.' 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  America  had  been  hitherto  signalized  by  the 
discomfiture  of  the  English  and  the  triumph  of  the  French,  —  a  result  that 
was  beheld  with  increasing  resentment  and  impatience  in  England.  Jt  was 
a  circumstance  additionally  irritating  and  mortifying  to  tliis  people,  that  the 
(ew  advantages  which  had  been  gained  "over  the  French  were  exclusively 
due  to  the  colonial  troops,  —  while  unredeemed  disaster  and  disgrace  had 
attended  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  forces.  The  events  of  the  last  two 
campaigns  were  remarkably  unpropitious  to  liritain,  and  induced  or  at  least 
manifestly  betokened  the  decisive  preponderance  of  the  power  of  France  iu 
America.  By  the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  the  French  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  George  ;  and  by  the  des'ruc- 
tion  of  Oswego,  they  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  other  lakes  which  con- 
nect the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  af- 
forded the  easiest  intercourse  between  the  northern  colonies  and  ( -anada ; 
the  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana.  By  the  continued  possession  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  they  extended  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  held  undis- 
turbed possession  of  all  the  country  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  superior  strength  of  Britain,  unskilfully  exerted,  was  visibly  yielding,  ii 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  the  superior  vigor  and  dexterity  of  her  rival, 
who,  with  victorious  strides,  was  rapidly  gaining  a  position,  which,  if  it  did 
not  infer  the  entire  conquest  of  the  British  settlements,  at  least  enabled  her 
to  intercept  their  farther  growth,  to  cramp  their  commerce,  and  continually 
to  overawe  them,  and  attack  them  with  advantage.  The  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  which  had  been  kindling  for  some  time,  was  in  this  emergency 
provoked  to  a  pitch  that  could  brook  no  longer  the  languid  and  inefficient 
conduct  of  the  operations  in  America.  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham,  the  most  able  and  accomplished  statesman  and  senator  tliat  Great 
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Rritain  had  yet  produced,  and  who  had  long  connbated  with  his  powerful 
rheioric  and  majestic  eloquence  the  policy  of  directing  the  chief  military 
efforts  of  England  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  now,  m  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  but  in  compliance  with  the  irresistible  will  of  the  na- 
ion   placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry.     He  had  received  this  ap- 
Dointment  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  again,  m  the  autumn, 
after  a  short  expulsion  from  office,  was  reinstated  m  it  more  firmly  than 
before      The  strenuous  vigor  and  enlarged  capacity  of  this  extraordinary 
man  whose  faculties  were  equally  fitted  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  to  wield  the 
strength  of  a  great  nation,  produced  a  dawn  of  hope  and  joy  throughout  the 
whole  British  empire.     His  elevation  was  hailed  whh  enthusiasm,  as  the 
nledce  of  retributive  triumph  to  his  country ;  and  in  effect  it  speedily  checked 
ihe  fortune  of  the  enemy  and  occasioned  a  signal  revolution  m  the  relative 
BOwer  and  predicament  of  France  and  England.     Lord  Loudoun,  whether 
ironi  his  general  slackness  and  indistinctness  in  the  conduct  of  business,  or 
from  personal  or  poliucal  dislike  to  the  minister,  conducted  his  correspond- 
ence with  him  in  a  very  negligent  manner  ;  and  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  as- 
signed as  the  reason  for  superseding  this  commander,  that  he  could  never 
ascertain  what  Lord  Loudoun  was  doing.  ^  ,       ,       ,  ,, 

The  same  express  which  brought  the  tidings  of  Loudoun  s  recall  con- 
veyed a  circular  letter  from  Pitt  to  the  provincial  governors,  acquaintmg 
them  with  the  resolution  of  the  British  cabinet  to  send   a  powerful  arma- 
ment to  operate  by  sea  and  land  against  the  French  in  America,  and  in- 
viting them  to  raise  as  numerous  levies  of  auxiliary  troops  as  the  popula- 
tion of  their  respective  provinces  could  afford.     Arms,  ammunition,  tents, 
provisions,  and  boats,  it  was  announced,  would  be  furnished  by  the  crown  ; 
and  the  provincial  governors,  meanwhile,  were  desired  to  levy,  clothe,  and 
pay  their  troops,  and  appoint  the  officers  of  their  various  regiments.     Ihey 
wore  assured  that  it  was  the  king's  determination,  by  the  most  vigorous  and 
expensive  eflbrts,  to  repair  the  losses  and  disappointments  of  the  last  inac- 
tive and  unhappy  campaign,  and  to  repel,  by  the  blessmg  ol  God  upon  his 
arms,  the   dangers  impending  over  his  people  and  possessions  in  Worth 
Ame'-ica  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  war,  which  had  been  hitherto  defensive 
on  the   iiart  of  the  British,  was  now  to  be  carried  into  the  heart  ol  the 
enemy's  territory  ;  and  that,  to  encourage  the  colonists  to  cooperate  m  this 
(Treat  and  important  design,  his  Majesty  would  recommend  to  his  parliarrient 
to  grant  to  the  several  provinces  such  compensation  for  the  expenses  tliey 
might  incur,  as  their  vigor  and  activity  should  appear  J"stly  to  merit.     At 
this  intelligence,  the  Americans,  and  especially  the  people  of  New  England, 
were  aroused  to  a  generous  emulation  with  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  parent 
state  ;  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  were  swallowed  up,  for  a  season,  m  com- 
mon ardor  for  the  honor  of  Britain  and  the  safety  of  America;  and,  with 
the  most  cheerful  confidence  and  ala(  rity,  all  the  States  ol  New  England 
vied  in  exertions '  to  strengthen  by  their  cooperation  the  promised  British 
nrTiament.     In  Massachusetts  there  were  raised  seven  thousand  men  ;  in 
Connecticut,  five  thousand  ;  and  in  New  Hampshire,  nme  hundred.      Ihe 
numbers  of  the  Rhode.  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  levies  have  not 
been  specified.     These  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field  early  in  May,  — 
previously  to  which  time.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Hahiax  with^a  con- 

^  •  IrTaid  of  the  public  funds  appropriated  by  the  nssembly  of  Massad.usettB  a  voluntary  suj^ 
5--:„,:„„  f,,r  thn  pp.couragonient  nf  r«nriiit9  was  opened  at  Boston,  wlierc,  in  one  day,  twenty 
thoueand  puundii  were  subscribed. 
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siderablo  fleet,  and  twelve  thousand  British  troops,  conducted  by  Genera] 
Amherst,  an  officer  of  distinguished  skill  and  ability,  and  under  whom  u 
subordinate  command  was  exercised  by  (jeneral  \volfe,  one  of  the  mosj 
heroic  and  magnuriituous  spirits  of  the  age.'  Abercrombie,  on  whom  the 
chief  command  of  the  entire  forces  employed  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
devolved,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  army  that  had  ever 
been  assembled  in  America,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
twenty-two  thousand  were  regular  troops."  He  was  a  person  of  slender 
abilities,  and  utterly  devoid  of  energy  and  resolution  ;  and  Pitt  too  late  re- 
gretted the  error  he  committed  in  intrusting  a  command  of  such  importance 
to  one  so  little  known  to  him,  and  who  proved  so  unfit  to  sustain  it. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America  which  the  British  peopjo 
began  to  exhibit,  and  the  purpose  which  the  nation  and  the  ministry  now 
cherished,  of  vigorous  and  extensive  warfare  in  that  quarter,  were  not  a  lit- 
tle promoted  by  circumstances  of  which  we  must  seek  for  the  springs  in  the 
particular  history  of  Pennsylvania.     Captain  Denny,  whose  appointment  to 
the  government  of  this  province  we  have  already  noticed,  possessed  none 
of  that  taste  for  disputation  which  characterized  his  predecessor.  Governor 
Morris.     He  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  enjoy  an  easy,  quiet  administra- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  attainment  of  this  object  was  incompatible  with 
his  adherence  to  the  instructions  communicated  to  him  by  the  proprietaries. 
As  a  substitute  for  popular  measures,  he  was  directed  by  his  constituents 
to  cultivate  the  friendship,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  services  of  popular 
men,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  respected  and  distinguished 
inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  ;    but   Franklin  firmly  rejected    the   ensnaring 
offers  which  Denny  addressed  to  him,  and  declared  that  he  would  accept 
no  favors  from  the  proprietaries,  as  he  was  determined  to  give  them  no 
farther  support  than  their  measures  should  justly  merit.     An  administration 
which  commenced  in  this  manner  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  satis- 
factory issue.     The  c'd  dispute  respecting  the  liability  of  the  proprietary 
possessions  to  taxation  was  revived  with  more  violence  than  ever  ;  and  a 
bill  having  passed  the  assembly,  granting  for  the  service  of  the  king  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  ten  thousand  were  to  be  placed  at  the  command 
of  Lord  Loudoun,  was  disallowed  by  the  governor,  because  the  estates  of 
the  proprietaries  were  not  exempted  from  the  assessment  it  imposed.    Lord 
Loudoun  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  disputants,  whose  respective 
pleas  were  discussed  before  him  by  the  governor  for  himself  and  his  con- 
stituents, and  by  Franklin  on  the  part  of  the  assembly.     Denny  declared 
that  the  proprietaries  held  his  bond  by  which  he  was  engaged  under  a  high 
penalty  to  conform  to  all  their  instructions  ;  yet  he  was  prepared  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  opposing  their  will  in  this  instance,  if  Lord  Loudoun  would 
advise  him  to  pass  the  bill.     This,  however,  Loudoun  declined  to  do ;  and 
jireferably  chose  to  recommend  that  the  assembly  should  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  proprietaries.     As  the  money  was  urgently  wanted  for  the  defence 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  frontier  against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies,  Franklin  prevailed  with  the  assembly  to  pass  the  bill  in  the 
terms  required  by  Denny  and  recommended  by  Lord  Loudoun,  after  voting, 

'  The  Americans  compared  Amhorst  tn  Fsihiiis,  and  Wolfe  to  the  Scipios. 

"  Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought,  * 

Put  BO  much  of  his  hcnrt  into  his  act, 
That  hJH  pxamnin  liiiH  n  mngnot'a  form."  —  Covraar, 
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however,  a  nrelln.inary  resolution  that  they  meant  not  to  relinquish  the  pre- 
tensions they  had  asserted,  but  were  drfven  by  force  to  suspend  the  ex- 
prrise  of  them  on  the  present  occasion.  1 1    r    .1, 

'For  .he  more  effectual  vindication  of  these  pretmsmns,  the  assembly  forth- 
with  composed  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  ihcy  represented  the  mjury 
S    !  -iccrued  both  to  his  Majesty's  service   n  general,  and  to  the  provuK  ■ 
h  nilicular,  from  the  conduct  of  the  propnctar.es;  and  Iranklm  ^^as  dc- 
Ifrhcd  to  England,  as  the  agent  of  the  province,  m  order  to  present  and  sup- 
S      s    ppHcation.'    Oa  hi!  arrival  at  London  [July,  ^ -^> '  1 J.^- ^-1"^  the 
sncce  s  of  h.s  mission  obstructed  by  various  obstacles,  some  ot   which  were 
c    S  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the  parties  who  had  an  nUerest  m  preju- 
d  c-  '   hTpubhc  ndnd  against  the  cause  which  he  supported.      1  o  th.s  end, 
ho  l^nghsh  newspapers^vere  continually  supplied  w.lh  paragraphs  bearing 
c     tie  of  [nl'lligencc  from   Pennsylvania,  but  m    reality  fabncalcd   n 
om Ion,  and  conveying  the  most  injurious  reflections  on  the  inhahitan  s  and 
ssemhi;  of  the  province,  who  were  represented  as  actuated  by  selfish  n  o- 
S  arid  a  mutinous  and   refractory  spirit,  because  they  ncrsis  ed  in  w^h- 
tnndin-  the  claim  of  the  proprietaries  to  an  exemption  from  that  taxation 
£    wa    necessary  to  tlie   defence  of  the  proprietary  estates.     It  was 
n    te^^^         that  the  Quakers  still  retained  the  command  of  the  assembly, 
D  U  at,  from  a  real  or  affected  regard  to  their  sectarian  pnuciplos,  the> 
Ob  t    c  ed  every  preparation  even  for  defensive  war,  and  suffered  the  fron- 
Se     of  the  province  \o  be  desolated  by  Indian  rage  and  cruelty  ;  and  all 
he  lib  tanfs  of  the  colony,  but  the  Quakers  in  an  especial  degree,  we  e 
cha  sod  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
d     fndant  .     If  Wilham  Penn  could  have  foreseen  this,  he  would,  per- 
ils   Ime  regretted,  not  indeed  his  exertions   to  colonize  Pennsylvania, 
bHh  tin  miking  those  exertions,  he  had  ever  proposed  to  himself  and 
his  flmlily  any  other  reward  except  the  consciousness  of  beneficence  and  the 

^'^i:^l!^:a:^;^e:::^sing  from  this  preoccupation  of  the  P^^^i;;^- 
increiscd  by  the  strong  interest  still  prevailing  among  the  politicians  of  Kng- 
nl    n    heyogress  of  the  war  in  Germany,  which  rendered  it  a  task  o    no 
or"  nary  difficuhy  to  remove  the  impressions  already  produced  by  intere  ted 
inSa     against  the  equitable  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  colonial  settle- 
me  t  n  a  di'Tant  part  of  the  world.    Franklin's  ardor,  nevertheless,  was  am- 
Tacd  rati    r   h^n  depressed  by  the  prospect  of  difficulties  which  it  was  m 
he  po««  o^-g^"'"^  ^"J  intelligence  to  overcome  ;  and   accepting,  the  defence 
0  1  iTcountry's  interest,  he  pursued  it  with  equal  zeal,  abihty,  and  succe  s 
He  n'c^ted  replies  in  the  public  prints  to  the  representations  conveyed  by 
Se   p  om'etaries,   in  which  he   demonstrated  with   brief   and  perspicuous 
ate    I^i  reasoning,  united  with  the  hveliest  wit  and  keen  but  elegant 
athe,  the  unjust  and  sordid  policy  of  the  proprietaries,  the  wrongs  of  Penn- 
vl rmia    and   the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  present  charges  against  the 
Sacs,    t    ctually  fonned  hut  a  small  propor,_ion  of  the  to.al.populauon 
of  te  province,  who  no  longer  retained  their  ancient  ascendant  m  the  po- 
n'ial'asseinbi;,  and  of  whom,  indeed,  very  few  were  ""- --^;- f^j  '^^ 
body.     While  the  graces  of  his  style  attracted  general   a  tent  on  to  thesi, 
piSfcations,  the  forL  of  his  reasoning  and  the  spint  of  h.s  pleading  p  o- 
duced  as  general  conviction    and  sympathy.     An    ind.gnant  concern  was 
aSned  in  the  public  mind   for   the  inhabitants  of  a  British  provmc  , 
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whose  exertions  to  defend  themselves  against  the  common  enemy,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  general  service  of  the  empire,  were  obstructed  by  the 
insolence  and  selfishness  of  a  single  wealthy  family.  Whether  from  unwil- 
lingness to  render  the  proprietaries  irreconcilably  hostile  to  himself,  or  be- 
cause he  judged  such  compositions  unsuitable  to  his  character  of  agent  for 
the  province,  Franklin  declined  avowing  llie  authorship  of  them,  and  caused 
them  to  be  published  either  anonymously,  or  in  the  name  of  William  Frank- 
lin, his  illegitimate  son. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  recurring  to  this  controversy,  we 
shall  anticipate  a  little  the  pace  of  time,  and  here  record  its  issue.  While 
It  was  still  in  progress.  Governor  Denny,  foreseeing  the  defeat  of  his  con- 
stituents, ventured  to  assent  to  a  bill  framed  in  conformity  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  assembly  ;  but  as  the  proprietaries  still  refused  to  make  any 
general  concession  on  this  subject,  and  still  persisted  in  calumniating  that  pro- 
vincial body,  and  not  only  the  present,  l)ut  every,  generation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pennsylvania,  —  calling  the  reputation  of  their  illustrious  ancestor 
to  tlieir  aid,  and  hoping,  by  its  dazzling  glare,  to  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  the 
objects  of  their  malevolence,  —  Franklin  determined  to  make  one  decisive 
effort  to  disabuse  the  British  public,  and  applied  himself  to  the  composition 
of  a  treatise,  which  was  not  published  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759, 
when  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  Jl  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  admirable  work,  which  combines  all  the  felicities  ot 
Franklin's  genius,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  masterly  production  of  his  pen, 
appearing  anonymously,  was  long  ascribed  to  James  Ralph,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  political  writers  of  that  period.  It  was  read  with  the  live- 
liest interest  in  England,  and  not  only  rendered  the  existing  proprietaries 
generally  odious  nnd  contemptible  to  their  countrymen,  but  dissipated  con- 
siderably the  illusion  that  had  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  unmixed  virtue 
and  disinterestedness  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. *  Franklin  judged 
that  now  was  the  time  to  present  the  petition  of  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  to  have  their  cause  discussed  before  the  privy  council ;  where,  in  spite 
of  the  art  and  interest  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  proprietaries,  a  judgment  was 
about  to  have  been  pronounced  against  them,  when  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  avert  this  disgrace  by  proposing  a  compromise.  With  simulated 
moderation  and  palpable  subterfuge,  they  offered  to  consent  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  estates  to  the  provincial  taxes,  provided  Franklin  would  engage 
for  his  constituents  that  these  estates  should  not  be  assessed  beyond  their  due 
proportion  of  liability.  The  point  in  dispute  was  thus  entirely  conceded 
by  the  stipulation  of  a  condition  which  never  had  been  nor  could  be  re- 
fused ;  and  by  the  address  and  ability  of  Franklin,  a  victory  of  the  highest 
importance  was  achieved  for  his  countrymen.  The  controversy  had  excited 
much  interest  throughout  America  ;  and  the  conduct  and  issue  of  it  recom- 
mended Franklin  so  highly  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  American 
folonists,  that  he  was,  shortly  after,  appointed  agent  for  the  colonies  of 

'  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  iiis  Life  of  IVilliam  Pr.nn,  lias  tnkon  somo  notice  of  this  production  of 
trnnklin  ;  on  which  oocnsion  he  hnsi  been  betrayed  into  a  very  stranj^o  mintake  by  erroiicous 
information  and  too  partial  regard  for  the  duaker  patriarch,  tie  states  tiiat  the  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  obtain  a  change  of  the  provincial  government  from  proprietary  to  royal,  and 
that  the  failure  of  this  deiiign  "  Iui<!  tho  foundation  of  his  (Franklin's)  animosity  to  Great  Urit- 
nin,  which  was  bo  conspicuons  afterwards."  This  is  an  entire  misrepresentation,  into  wiiicli 
notiiing  but  defective  materials  and  tho  jealousy  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  affection  for  Poiin  could 
have  betrayed  him.  Franklin'^  dcsiirn  was  perfectly  diflbrent,  and,  instead  of  foiling,  was 
crowned  with  compiete  Buccesf.    f ""  T:    »  AIX.,  at  the  end  of  tlio  volume. 
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Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  and  on  his  return  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  1762,  was  rewarded  with  five  thousand  pounds  for  his  services  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  circumstance  additionally  gratifying  to  the  Pennsylvanians, 
that  Denny  was  removed,  in  the  year  1759,  from  the  government  of  their 
province,  and  replaced  by  James  Hamilton,  whom  we  have  seen  once  be- 
fore in  the  possession  of  this  ofBce. 

But  a  consequence,  earlier  and  more  important  than  that  which  we  have 
now  considered,  though  collateral  to  the  proper  object  of  Franklin's  mission 
from  America,  resulted  from  his  residence  in  England  at  this  period.  Ap- 
proximated to  each  other,  and  inhabiting  the  same  metropolis,  were  now, 
at  an  interesting  crisis  of  British  and  American  history,  the  most  illustrious 
statesman  and  minister  in  England,  and  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
and  politician  of  America.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  close 
and  intimate  intercourse  must  have  arisen  between  these  remarkable  men, 
and  that,  from  their  united  genius  and  deliberation,  the  wisest  and  most  mas- 
terly scheme  of  British  policy  mu'jt  have  been  engendered.  Pitt  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  system  which  had  hitherto  staked  so  much  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  England  on  the  issue  of  German  hostilities,*  sometimes  dis- 
graceful, always  barren  of  real  advantage  and  glory  to  England  ;  and  Frank- 
lin, whether  from  the  efficacj  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  or  from  his  own  unassisted 
meditation,  had  espoused  the  same  opinion.  Both  were  united  in  thinking 
ihat  more  energetic  hostilities  should  be  pursued  in  America  ;  but  the  pre- 
cise point  to  which  hostilities  in  this  quarter  should  •  actually  be  pushed,  in 
order  to  vindicate;  the  honor  without  compromising  the  interest  of  Britain, 
was  a  question  on  which  these  men  might  be  expected  to  entertain  differ- 
ent opinions.  From  the  extent  and  precision  of  political  information  for 
which  Pitt  was  so  highly  renowned,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  him  unac- 
quainted with  the  doubts  which  had  been  openly  expressed,  both  in  Britain 
and  America,  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  the  entire  conquest  of  the 
French  settlements  in  the  New  World  ;  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that 
Franklin  was  ignorant  of  the  conviction  that  prevailed  with  many  Ameri- 
can politicians,  that  this  conquest  would  destroy  the  firmest  pledge  which 
Britain  possessed  of  the  obedience  of  her  transatlantic  colonies.''  Pitt,  un- 
doubtedly, would  never  have  consented  to  embrace  any  measure,  of  which 
the  result,  however  flattering  in  immediate  appearance,  seemed  to  him  prob- 
ably to  threaten  or  even  materially  to  facilitate  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire  ;  and  Franklin,  we  may  with  almost  equal  certainty  affirm, 
was  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea,  that  either 
Britain  or  America  could  derive  advantage  from  a  political  separation.  He 
used  to  compare  the  British  empire  to  a  grand  porcelain  vase,  of  which,  were 
it  broken,  the  fractional  parts,  however  equally  or  unequally  distributed,  could 
never  possess  the  same  magnificent  value  which  belonged  to  their  incorpo- 
ration and  combined  existence.  But  Pitt,  wielding  all  the  resources  of 
Britain,  was  liable  to  be  seduced  by  views  of  immediate  glory ;  and  Frank- 
lin, however  guihless  he  may  have  been  of  projecting,  at  this  period,  the 
independence  of  America,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated,  as 
cautiously  and  jealously  as  a  native  Englishman  would  have  done,  events, 

'  Some  time  after  Pitt  became  miniBter,the  views  which  he  entertained  (or  at  least  express- 
ed) of  the  interest  of  Britain  in  German  wars  underwent  a  very  signal  modification.  Able,  ac- 
tive, eloquent,  haughty,  and  violent,  this  eminent  statesman  was  littlo  regardful  of  honest  coa 
sistencv. 

»  Mte,  Chap.  II. 
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which,  by  strengthening  America,  must  necessarily  render  her  independ- 
ence  more  easily  attainable.     Pitt  was  incited  by  principle,  inclination,  and 
interest  to  prosecute  the  war  in  America  more  actively  than  his  official  pre- 
decessors.     Still,  it  would   seem  that  he  doubted  the  wisdom,  and  perhaps 
hesitated  between  the  wisdom  and  the  glory,  of  an  entire  subjugation  of  the 
French  empire  in  America.     Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  was  conducted  by 
his  own  reasoning,  or  enticed  by  patriotic  zeal  and  passion,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  interests  both  of  Britain  and  America  would  be  promoted  by  such 
conquest ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  views  were  materially  affected  by  the 
consideration,  more  or  less  just,  which  he  entertained  of  the  probable  effect 
of  this  enterprise  on  the  minds  of  the  British  colonists  towards  their  own 
parent  state.     It  was,  he  declared,  his  opinion,  that  the  independence  of  the 
British  colonies,  however  reasonable  or  probable,  was  a  contingency  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permitted  to  influence  present  calculations  ;  that  discontent  and 
disaffection  were  maintained  in  British  America  by  the  vicinity,  the  power 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  French  ;  and  that  loyalty  to  the  parent  state 
would  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  this  cause  of  apprehension  and  anxiety. 
Pitt,  who  was,  doubtless,  aware  of  Franklin's  eminence  in  America  as  a 
politician,  and  of  his  celebrity  in  the  world  as  a  philosopher,  appears  to 
have   regarded    him  with  sincere,  but   cold  and    condescending    esteem ; 
while  Frankhn,  as  yet  a  novice  in  great  and  brilliant  scenes,  biased,  ^arth' 
by  the  influence  of  artificial  distinctions  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  anil 
panly  by  an   excess  of  admiration  incident  to  real  gemus,  contemplated 
Pitt  with  enthusiastic  estimate  and  unbounded  reverence.    Yet  while  Frank- 
lin, in  all  the  native  dignity  and  generous  confidence  of  a  superior  thoueh 
unpractised  soul,  entertained  an  ardent  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
British  minister, — Pitt,  governed  by  the  aristocratical  prejudices  which  he 
cherished  at  least  as  fondly  as  he  did  the  principles  of  liberty,  regarded  an 
American  postmaster  and  provincial  agent  as  a  person  with  whom  he  could 
not  directly  associate  without  derogation  from   his  own  dignity.     All  the 
efforts  of  Franklin  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Pitt  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  complimentary  intelligence,' 
that  this  minister  considered  him  a  respectable  person.,  and  with  the^  more 
solid  advantage  of  commimicating  with  him  through  the  medium  of  two  of 
his  under-secretaries.     Pitt,  at  this  time,  though  too  haughty  and  supercil- 
ious to  converse  personally  with  Franklin,  was  too  wise  to  permit  the  op- 
portunity of  consulting  so  able  a  politician  to  pass  wholly  unimproved.    Per- 
haps, if  he  had   freely  and  directly  admitted  Franklin's  conversation,  the 
strain  and  tenor  he  imparted  to  the  policy  of  Britain  had  been  different ;  his 
natural  sagacity,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  close  and  immediate  intercourse 
with  a  mind  as  enlarged  as  his  own,  might  have  enabled  him  to  detect  some 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning  by  which  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  recommended. 
But  the  zealous,  undoubting  conviction  of  an  arguer  disguises  to  ordinary 
capacities  the  logical  unsoundness  which  it  sometimes  explains  and  accounts 
for  to  firmer  and  more  comprehensive  minds  ;  and  Pitt,  communicating  wiih 
this  acute  and  ingenious,  though  doubtless  pascionate  American,  only  throue;h 
the  mediutn  of  his  own  subordinate  officers,  was,  perhaps  too  readily,  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  that  acquisition  would   conduce  to  the  genei-il 
benefit  of  the  British  empire.     An  immediate  conquest  of  the  settlements 
of  the  French  seemed  to  be  requisite  to  the  vindication  of  British  honor. 
such    comyuest,  if  achieved,  ought,  in  policy,  to  be  preserved, 
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was  a  more  perplexing  question  ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  British  minister 
was  rather  animated  to  prosecute  hostilities,  than  fixed  in  decisive  purpose 
with  regard  to  their  ultimate  issue,  by  his  correspondence  with  Franklin.^ 

Quilting  the  cabinet  for  the  field,  we  now  resume  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  iVmerica.     The  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  object  to  which  the 
most  ardent  wishes  of  the  British  colonists  were  directed  ;  but  they  quickly 
perceived  that  the  gratification  of  this  hope,  if  ever  realized,  must  be  defer- 
red at  least  till  the  succeeding  year  ;  as  the  cabinet  of  England  had  deter- 
mined, for  the  protection  of  the  English  commerce  against  the  cruisers  and 
privateers  of  France,  to  employ  a  considerable  part  of  the  assembled  forces 
in  an  attack  upon  Louisburg,  and  to  commence  its  new  system  of  operations 
by  the  reduction  of  that  place.     Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  the 
present  year  [1753]  :  the  first,  against  Louisburg  ;  the  second,  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third,  against  Fort  Duquesne.     In  prose- 
cution of  the  first  of  these  enterprises.  Admiral  Boscawen,  sailing  from  Hali- 
fax [May  28]  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates, 
conveying  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  conducted  by  Amherst,  of 
which  but  a  small  proportion  were  provincial  troops,  arrived  before  Louisburg 
on  the  second  of  June.     The  g;urison  of  this  place,  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an  intrcj)id  and  experienced  officer,  was   composed 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  aided  by  six  hundred  militia.     The 
condition  of  the  harbour,  secured  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin, 
londered  it  necessary  for  the  invaders  to  land  at  so.jc  distance  from  the 
town.     From  the  defensive  precautions  which  the  enemy  had  adopted,  this 
operation  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  ;  but,  by  the  heroic  res- 
olution and  resistless  intrepidity  of  General  Wolfe,  it  was  accomplished  with 
success  and  little  loss  ;  and  the  troops  having  been  landed  at  the  creek  of 
Cormoran  [June  8],  and  the  artillery  stores  brought  on  shore,  Wolfe  was 
detached  with  two  thousand  men  to  seize  a  post  which  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy  at  the  Lighthouse  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  aftbrd  advantage  to 
the  besiegers  by  enabling  them  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  for- 
tifications of  the  town.     On  the  appearance  of  Wolfe,  the  post  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  there  the  British  soon  erected  a  formidable  battery.  [June  12.] 
Approaches  were  also  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tovyn  ;  and  the  siege 
was  pressed  with  a  resolute  activity  characteristic  of  the  English  command- 
ers, and  yet  with  a  severe  and  guarded  caution,  inspired  by  the  strength  of 
the  place  and  the  reputation  of  its  governor  and  garrison,  who  fully  supported 
the  high  idea  that  was  entertained  of  them,  by  the  skilful  and  obstinate  valor 
they  exerted  in  its  defence.    Li  all  the  operations  of  the  siege,  the  dauntless 
courage  and  indefatigable  energy  of  Wolfe  were  signally  preeminent.     A 
heavy  cannonade  having  been  maintained  against  the  town  and  harbour,  a 
bomb,  exploding,  set  fire  to  one  of  the  large  ships,  which  soon  blew  up  ; 
and  the  flames  were  communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same 
fate.    The  English  admiral,  in  consequence  of  this  success,  despatched  boats 
manned  with  six  hundred  men  into  the  harbour  to  make  an  attempt  during  the 
night  on  the  two  ships  of  the  line  which  still  remained  to  the  enemy.     In 
spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  assailants  success- 
fully performed  this  perilous  feat ;  and  one  of  the  ships,  which  happened 
to  be  aground,  was    destroyed,   while   the    other   was  towed    off  in    tn 
'  Proud.     SmoHett.    TruHkiiu's  JUemoirs, 
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umph.i  By  this  gallant  exploit  the  English  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  harhour  ;  and  already  more  than  one  practicable  breach  in  the  works 
was  produced  by  their  batteries.  The  governor  now  judged  the  place  no 
longer  defensible,  and  offered  to  capitulate  ;  but  his  propositions  were  re- 
fused ;  and  it  was  required  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  at  discretion 
or  abide  the  issue  of  an  assault  by  sea  and  land.  These  severe  terms,  though 
at  first  rejected,  were  finally  embraced  ;  and  in  accordance  with  them, 
Louisburg,  with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  together  witli 
Isle  lioyale,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies,  was  surrendered  on  the 
26th  of  July  to  the  English,  who  without  farther  difficulty  took  entire  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Four  hundred  of  the  besiegers  and 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  siege ; 
and  the  town  of  Louisburg  was  reduced  to  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  this 
town  the  conquerors  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
eigiiteen  mortars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  The  in- 
habitants^ of  Cape  Breton  were  transported  to  France  in  English  ships ; 
but  the  French  garrison  and  their  naval  auxiliaries  were  carried  prisoners  of 
war  to  England,  where  the  unwonted  tidings  of  victory  and  conquest  were 
hailed  with  demonstrations  of  the  liveliest  triumph  and  joy.  The  French 
colors  taken  at  Louisburg  were  carried  in  grand  possession  from  Kensington 
Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  a  form  of  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  on  the  occasion  in  all  the  churches  of  England.  The 
sentiments  of  the  parent  state  were  reechoed  in  America  ;  where  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  more  especially,  partook  of  the  warmth  of  an  exulta- 
tion that  revived  the  glory  of  their  own  previous  achievement  in  the  first 
conquest  of  Cape  Breton.^ 

Before  this  conquest  was  completed,  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  occurred  to  checker  the  new  and  victorious  career  of 
the  British  arms  in  America.  This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  General 
Abcrcrombie,  who  on  the  5th  of  July  embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George 
in  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  whaleboats  and  nine  hundred  batteaux.  His 
army  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  effective  men,  of  whom  nine  thousand 
were  provincials,  and  was  attended  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
Among  other  officers,  he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Howe,  a  young  Eng- 
lish nobleman,^  who  exhibited  the  most  promising  military  talents,  and  whose 
valor,  virtue,  courtesy,  and  good-sense  had  greatly  endeared  him  both  to 
the  English  and  the  provincial  troops.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  always 
prone  to  regard  with  veneration  those  titular  distinctions,  which,  having  no 
real  substance,  afford  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise  of  fancy  ;  and  al- 
most universal  suffrage  is  won,  when  the  possessor  of  such  lofty,  though 
unsolid,  pretensions  appears  to  justify  them  by  merit  and  mitigate  them  by 

'  'I'hc  renowned  Captain  Cook,  then  serving  as  a  petty  officer  on  board  of  a  British  ship  of 
war,  cooperati-d  in  this  exploit,  nnd  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  a  friend  in  Enghmd.  That  he 
honor«i)ly  distinguished  himself  may  bo  inferred  from  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  roval  navy,  which  followed  soon  after. 

The  .Marquis  do  GoiiUes,  who  commanded  the  French  squadron  ot  Louisburg,  was  con- 
demned in  France  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank  of  nobility,  to  have  his  patent  burned  by  the 
conirnon  lianguian,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-one  years 

*  Minot.  Tniinbull,  Smollett.  .Annual  linrhtrr  for  1753.  Holmes.  Nothing  can 
l)e  more  entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instructive,  than  Dr.  Johnson's  timciful  con- 
trast between  a  British  and  a  French  account  of  the  second  capture  of  Louisbure  See  Idler. 
No.  2(1.  '^  ^  ' 

'  He  was  grandson  of  George  the  First ;  his  mother  being  the  natural  daughter  of  that  mon- 
src.T  uMu  his  iiiiitress,  uttdy  Darlsxigioii,     Stuart's  Three  Years  in  J's'orth  .Imerica. 
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of  that  mon- 


eenerosity,  instead  of  arrogating  them  with  stern  insolence  or  reposing  on 
fhem  with  indolent  pride.  Lord  Howe  seemed  to  regard  his  titular  dis- 
tinction less  as  a  proof  of  noble  nature  than  an  incentive  to  noble  action, 
and  as  facilitating  the  indulgence  of  an  amiable  politeness  by  exempting  bim 
from  all  suspicion  of  mean,  obsequious  servility.  From  the  day  of  his  arri- 
val in  America,  he  conformed  himself,  and  caused  his  regiment  to  conform, 
to  the  style  of  service  which  the  country  required.  He  was  the  first  to 
encounter  the  danger  to  which  he  conducted  others,  and  to  set  the  example 
of  every  sacrifice  he  required  them  to  incur.  While  the  strict  discipline 
he  maintained  commanded  respect,  the  kind  and  graceful  benevolence  ot  his 
manners  conciliated  affection.     He  was  the  idol  and  soul  of  the  army. 

The  first  operations  of  Abercrombie  were  directed  against  liconderoga. 
Having  disembarked  at  the  landing-place  in  a  cove  on  the  western  side  ol 
the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four  columns,  of  which  the  centre 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the  flanks  by  the  provincials.     In  this 
order  they  marched  against  the   advanced  guard  of  the  trench,  which, 
consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  destroyed  hs  encampment  and  iiKide  a 
precipitate  retreat.      Proceeding  from  the  abandoned  post  agamst  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  British  columns,  bewildered  by  tangled  thickets,  and  misled  by 
unskilful  guides,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  commingled  in  a  disor- 
derly manner.     At  this  juncture,  Lord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the 
rlsbt  centre  column,  unexpectedly  encountered  the  fugitive  battalion  of  the 
French,  who  had  lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and  now  stumbled  upon  the 
enemy  from  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape.     They  consisted  ol 
re-ulars  and  a  few  Indians  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  surprise  and  mleri- 
orhy  of  numbers,  displayed  a  promptitude  of  action  and  courage  that  had 
nearly  reproduced  the  catastrophe  of  Braddock.    With  audacious  temerity, 
whieii  in  war  is  easily  mistaken  for  deliberate  confidence,  and  frequently 
prevails  over  superior  strength,  they  attacked  their  pursuers  ;  and  at  the 
first  fire  Lord  Howe  with  a  number  of  his  soldiers  fell.  [July  G.J      1  he  sud- 
denness of  the  assault,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  griei 
and  astonishment  created  by  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  excited  a  general 
panic  among  the  British  regulars  ;  but  the  provincials,  who  flanked  tliem, 
and  who  were  belter  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  fighting  practised  by  the 
enemy,  stood  their  ground  and  soon  defeated  their  opponents,  with  a  slaugh- 
ter, compared  to  which,  the  loss  of  the  British  in  point  of  numbers  xvas 
inconsiderable.     But  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  had  depressed  the  s])int  and 
enfeebled  the  councils  of  the  army  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  its  subsequent 
misfortunes   were  mainly  ascribed.     The  loss  of  that  brave  and  accom- 
plished officer  was   generally  deplored  in  America  ;  and  the  assembly  ol 
Massachusetts,  not  long  after,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected   to   his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  •        r  . 

The  British  forces,  wuhout  fiirther  opposition,  took  possession  ot  a  post 
situated  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga  [July  7],  previously  occupied  by 
an  advanced  guard  commanded  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  a  provincial  officer 
distinguished  by  his  valor,  intelligence,  and  activity.  The  general,  under- 
standing that  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  consisted  of  about  six  thousand 
men  (French,  Canadians,  and  Indians),  and  that  a  reinforcement  ot  thre.- 
riiousand  more  was  daily  expected,  resolved  on  an  immediate  assault  ol  t.ie 
place.  He  directed  his  engineer  to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  intrench- 
ments  of  the  enemy ;  and,  trusting  to  a  hasty  survey  and  a  rash  report  ot  their 
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weakness,  embraced  the  dangerous  purpose  of  forcing  them  without  the  as- 
sistance of  cannon.  The  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  to  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their  own  until  they 
had  passed  a  breastwork  which  was  represented  as  easily  superable,  adv  anced 
to  the  attack  with  the  highest  intrepidity.  [July  8.]  13ut  unlooked-for  im- 
pediments resisted  their  progress.  The  breastwork  proved  much  more  for- 
rnidable  than  had  been  reported,  and  in  front  of  it,  to  a  considerable  distance 
trees  were  felled  with  their  branches  protruding  outward  and  sharpened  to  a 
point ;  by  which  obstruction  the  assailants  were  not  only  retarded  in  their 
advance,  but,  becoming  entangled  among  the  boughs,  were  exposed  in  help, 
less  embarrassment  and  disorder  to  a  galling  and  destructive  fire.  The  pro- 
vincials, who  were  posted  behind  the  regulars,  inflamed  with  impatience, 
and  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  discipline,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
firing  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  experlness  as  marksmen,  their  fire  was 
supposed  to  have  proved  more  fatal  to  their  friends  than  their  enemies. 
This  sanguinary  conflict  was  protracted  during  four  hours.  Of  the  assail- 
ants there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  of  the  provincials.  One  half  of  a  Highland  regiment  com- 
manded by  Lord  John  Murray,  with  twenty-five  of  its  officers,  were  either 
killed  or  desperately  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  covered  as  they 
were  from  danger,  was  comparatively  trifling.  At  length  Abercrombie 
gave  the  signal  to  desist  from  the  desperate  enterprise  ;  and  to  an  ill- 
concerted  assault  succeeded  a  retreat  no  less  i)recipitate  and  injudicious. 
The  British  army,  still  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  greatly 
outnumbered  the  enemy  ;  and,  if  the  artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  their 
assistance,  might  have  overpowered  with  little  difficulty  the  French  forces 
and  their  defences  at  Ticonderoga.  But  Abercrombie,  dismayed  by  his 
disastrous  repulse,  and  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  provincial  ofli- 
cers,  carried  the  army  back  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  George.  Next  to  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  this  was  the  most  dis- 
graceful catastrophe  that  had  befallen  the  arms  of  Britain  in  America. 

As  Abercrombie  showed  himself  destitute  of  the  vigor  that  was  requisite 
to  repair  bis  misfortune,  Colonel  Bradstrect  conceived  the  idea  of  at  least 
counterbalancing  it  by  an  efibrt  in  a  different  quarter,  and,  with  this  view, 
suggested  to  the  general  a  substitutional  expedition  which  he  oflcred  to  con- 
duct against  Fort  Frontignac.  Approving  the  proposal,  and  willingly  re- 
linquishing his  designs  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Abercrombie 
despatched  Bradstreet  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  all  but 
the  trifling  handful  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  provincials,  together 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Frontignac.  Bradstreet  marched  to  Oswego,  embarked  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  landed  within  a  mile  of 
the  fort.  Before  the  lapse  of  two  days,  his  batteries  were  opened  at  so 
short  a  distance,  that  almost  every  shot  took  effect ;  and  the  French  com- 
mandant, finding  bis  force  overpowered,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. [August  27.]  The  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  French  having  previ- 
ously deserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  a  hundred  and  ten.  But  the  captors 
found  in  the  fort  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  small  mortars,  together  wiih  a 
prodigious  collection  of  military  stores,  provisions,  and  merchandise.  Nine 
armed  vessels  also  fell  into  their  hands.  Bradstreet,  after  destroying  the 
fort  and  vessels,  and  such  stores  as  he  could  not  cany  away,  returned  lo 
exhilarate  tlie  main  army  with  this  ray  of  success. 
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1     r  r.r.f  Fort  Fronticnac  facilitated  the  enterprise  against  1-  ort 
The  reduction  o    ^f  M^^^'S"^^;^^^   f.^^  the  post  thus  unexpectedly 
Duquesne,  of  which  Uie  garrison  av^ai      r  ;  i^^.     General  Forhes, 

,Jued,  a  large  rein  o^^^^^^^^^^  ,^    ^^rched 

to  whom  the  expcauion  di,uu  pKnadelnhia  ;  but  h  s  progress  was  so 

^^,.,1,  his  tVoops  ^««^»y'P^"'ybs  ration     thf     was  not  until  two  months 
,nuch  retarded  by  various  obstructions,  Washington,  were  sum- 

fter,  that  the  y.rgm.an  force  ,  conm^ande^^  Among  other  provincial 
„,oned  to  join  ^^^^  »"'i^^„\^i'^^yexn^^^^^^^^^^  a  detachment  of  the  militia 

,roops  which  participated    "  ^^  i//^P?^^^^^^  ^  brave  and  active  officer 

of  ,>lorth  Carolina,  ^°"f '?,^:f„^^%'^\7  S  and  accompanied  by  n  h.uly 
and  highly  respected  '"^^^b' ^"^ '^^^^^^^^^^  ,rmy  advanced  from   Hay s- 

of  Indian  aux. haries.  Before  h«  J:°7  ^^^  j^^.^hed  with  eight  hundred 
town,  Major  Grant,  an  l''»f '^^  ^^^P^'^'^^'  reconnoitre  the  condition  of 
Un,  partly  British  and  par  lypo^^^^^^^  ^.^       „„  attack 

Fort  Duauesne  and  of  ^^e  adjac^n^  c^^^"^  ^^  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
from  the  i'rench  garrison,  this  f  ^"'^^"l^^^J'Yn  which  three  hundred  men 
and,  after  a  gallant  but  -<^«f^^^^";l^^^^^^^^^^  other  officers  were 

,,re  killed  and  w-nded,  Mn^^^r  t--  -d^;^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^,,^,  ,  re 
taken  prisoners,     it  was  with  the  "^^  j         f3j.„city  of  their  own  In- 

able  to  rescue  these  f\^«,^^ j'T'^./^^S       'rt  of  the  wounded  and  the 

troop  of  Virginians,  had  not,  P^"/,^^^  ^f  ^le  pursuing  Indians,  and 

desperate  e^^f  °   ^^J^^^^^^^^^^    t  trarmy,  by'  a  skLl,  but  pro- 
finally  conducted  the  tugUives  J^  inc  j  amomiting 

tracted  and  laborious  retreat      General  To  bes   wU    .  ^^^  ^J  Duqnesne  ; 
to  at  least  eight  thousand  men,  at  '^"S'^^^nrwis  not  able  to  reach  it  till 
lut,  m  spitLf  the  -?^^^f7„7.,^,:nVTl,^^^^ 
near  the  close  of  November,     ^f  ^.^'^^^^^y,    defeat,  and  beheld  the  field 

ishnow  approached  the  scene  ^^  ";^j2t\U„s  stll  lay  unlmried.    Anx- 
on  which  the  mouldering  corpj  of  Giants  troops  s^  ^^  ^^^^ 

ious  to  know  the   condition  of  J^ /j^   ^"f^^;^^',  \^  ^ny  man  who  would 
troops,  Forbes  offered  a  reward  of  iov^  pounds  y  ^^^^^^^       ^  ^^^._ 

n,ake  prisoner  of  a  hostile  Indian.     /  b.=  f  v  ce  ^^^^  P  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
geant  in  the  North  Carohnannlitia,  wncni  ^ 
Lned  from  the  captive  showed  Fm-beth     h  s  hbo^.  .^^  ^^^^^^  y^^.^^^ 

with  unexpected  success.  ^ '\^^"PP'f  ^;  .°  ^  the  neglect  proved  so  fatal 
attended  with  all  those  precautions  «^,;^'"^';,/'^„"Jr  that  they  withdrew 
to  Braddock,  had  struck  the  ^"d.ans  with  uc^i  terror  U^ty  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
from  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  ^^  ^mt  Unquesn^e,  B^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

Great  Spirit  ^-^  -idently  withdra.^n  In^^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^    ^,^^ 

protection  from  their  fortress  ;  and  the  i'  cnj^n  ^. 

Ihe  fears  and  weakened  by  J  ^/^f  ::^;  U\r  ob^^^^^^^^^  Fort  Fi.i/g- 

pointed  of  the  stores  which  ^^^^'tl    abandoning  it  on  the  evening  before 
nac,  judged  their  post  untenable,  «nd,  abandoning  ^^^^  ^^^.^ 

the  arrival  of  Forbes's  army,  'f  ^\^\^"^  "''/f4 "  "  ortant  fortress  [No- 
The  British  now  took  unresisted  l!«^^^^^,^^"  ^^/'^'^^^^  existing  war; 

vember  25],  which  had  been  the  '"^";^^^'«^^.  °!^fi,ni  t  ation  had  'already 
a„d,  in  con^plihienuo  t  e  gre^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„,  .nought  back 

given  a  new  cumpie.^.on  w  ui-  ^, 
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departed  victory  to  her  side,  they  bestowed  upon  it  tlie  name  of  Pittsburg. 
No  sooner  was  the  Britisli  flag  hoisted  on  its  walls,  than  deputations  arrived 
from  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Indians,  tendering  their  ndhercnce 
and  submission  to  the  victors.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  tliesu  In- 
dians,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  were  sent  to  explore  the  thickets  where 
Braddock  was  attacked,  and  to  bestow  the  rites  of  sepulture  on  the  bones 
of  their  countrymen  which  yet  strewed  the  ground. '  Forbes,  having  con- 
cluded treaties  of  friendship  with  the  Indians,  left  a  garrison  of  provincials 
in  the  fort,  and  was  reconducting  his  troops  to  Philadelphia,  when  he  died, 
worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  and  overwhelnung  fatigues  he  had  undergone. 

The  French,  in  concert  with  some  of  their  Indian  allies,  made  an  at- 
tempt in  the  autunm  to  subdue  a  frontier  fort  and  ravage  a  frontier  set- 
tlement of  New  England.  Their  design,  to  which  they  were  invitetl  by 
the  absence  of  the  provincial  forces,  engaged  in  the  distant  operations  of 
the  campaign,  was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  and  spirited  exertions  of  (Jov- 
ernor  Pownall,  who,  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  received  from  Pitt  a 
letter  expressive  of  the  king's  approbation. 

The  campaign  which  thus  terminated  was,  in  the  main,  highly  honorable 
and  propitious  to  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  disgraceful  defeat  sustained  at 
Ticonderoga.  In  consequence  of  this  last  event,  Abercrombie,  as  he  ex- 
pected, was  deprived  of  a  command  he  no  longer  desired  to  retain  ;  and 
Amherst  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America.^ 
If  France,  whose  American  policy  was  the  oflsprin^  of  a  vaulting,  unnieas- 
nred  ambition,  had  been  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  she  had  lutteily 
received,  perhaps  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Ticonderoga  was  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  for  her.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate,  if  it  deluded 
her  with  the  hope  of  pursuing  with  advantage  the  contest  she  had  provok- 
ed ;  and  not  less  so  in  its  influence  on  a  powerful  and  indignant  foe,  in  the 
first  moments  of  vindictive  exertion.  It  inspired  the  rulers  of  Britain  with 
the  same  persuasion  which  prevailed  among  the  Americans,  that  moic  must 
yet  be  done  to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  it  stimulated 
the  particular  appetite  which  the  English  people  had  now  contracted  for 
trophies  and  conquests  in  America.  Meanwhile  the  increased  vigor  and 
success  with  which  the  arms  of  Britain  were  exerted  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  rendered  it  the  more  difficult  for  France  to  aflbrd  succour  to  her 
American  possessions. 

Among  other  advantages  which  the  British  reaped  from  the  late  cam- 
paign was  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  sentiments  of  a  great  number 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  began  to  suspect,  that,  by  the  civilities  and  vaunt- 
ing representations  of  the  French,  they  had  been  induced  to  espouse  a  cause 
which  fortune  was  likely  to  forsake.  Many  of  these  savages  h*d  hastily 
concluded,  from  the  polite,  obliging  manners  of  the  French  in  peace,  and 
their  promptitude  and  celerity  in  war,  that,  of  the  two  European  races, 
they  were  the  more  eligible  friends  and  the  more  formidable  enemies  ;  but 
their  opinion  began  to  waver,  from  a  longer  experience  of  the  justice  of 
British  traffic  and  the  steadiness  of  British  valor.  In  the  close  of  this 
year,  a  grand  assembly  of  Indian  nations  was  held  at  Easton,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  territory 


'  See  Note  XX.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
'  "urk.    Wynne.    Tiuajbull.    Hutchinson, 
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,•  r«m  thP  Anoalachian  Mountains  to  the  lakes.  The  confer- 
extendmg  from  ^f  /PP'/.'f  J^^  ^f  H,.ilain,  by  Denny,  the  governor  of 
ences  were  man jdo^^^^^^^^  (succeLor  of  Belcher,  who  died  m 

Ff  T^Ihe  go    rnor Tncw^^^^^^^^  with  Sir  William  Johnson 

170/),  i»c  govLniui  TnrJmn  nfl'airs.  a  number  o    the   meuibers  ol 

,he  royal  -P^^^f;,"/ j^  j"taVa^"^^^^^^  New  Jersey,  and  a  great  many 
,    neaarKlassemHyo^^  Quaker  persuasion.     Mueh  tune 

citizens  ot  1  "f  deipn  a^^^^  mmmissionors  in  accommodating  various  feuds 
was  spent  by  the  B;"'^'\„^,7;;;"';'°"r  ifeen  exasperated  beuveen  the  tribes 
anddisputes  that  had  recently  an  en  o^^^^^^^^^^         ^demonstrated  a  surprising 

,,ith  which  they  ^''.''''■''f'^'^^^^^^^^^^^  every  past  and  unsatisfied 

tenacity  and  precision  of  '1^^"'°"^^^' '"  ,'17"''„'  ^'^Aheir  race  by  the  English; 
cause  of  offence  which  ^l^^^^eei.  afforded  to  a^othe^  eompotition 

and  a  leudal  nicety  and  ^^^/'^f  ^  ,"  i.^  ."^jL.  At  length;  after  confer- 
appropriate  to  every  one  '^'.  I'^^'^/XraU  the  disputes  betvVeen  the  two 
eliUs  which  eiidured  for  ^'S^'^^^"  ,^;  y^' '^^  Z  t  eaty  of  friendship  which 
,,ces  were  satisfactorily  •;°";P°;"'^^«„'^;,i;7^^^^^^  .at  the  Indians  promised 
ensued  g^ve  so  much  contentment  to  all  p^^^^^^^^^^^  ^J^  ^^.^,^j 

,0  use  the  r  utmost  endeavm.rs  to  ex  end  its  mHu  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

among  their  race.  Vn'^^/^^jP^  ,SeK  name  of  Brotherton,  and 
three  thousand  acres  of  »^7»'  7'^^J'j^  ^'y  commissioners  and  their  sue- 
::or In  u:^^^Z:^f^^^^^^  of  New  Jersey,  southward 

°^l^r:;r:j;^s  y^,  a^e.^^-  p.s.^^^^ 

of  Commons  by  Robert  Hunter  J^l^^'^''^'^^^^.  f  .^g  i3ritish  colonies  in 

SfrJs^pf  ™S5H  irat::4^"- 

his  own  hazard  and  charge,  °"  ^;;'^^'^'°"  Ji^^;^^^^^^  deem  a  proper 

manufacture  for  such  a  term  ^^  ^^^^  .^\  J^^S' 'o  la^rge  an  adventure, 
and  adequate  compensation  for  ^^e  ru,k  attend  ng  so      j 

This  petition  was  referred  »«  ^««"^'^  f^^^l^S^  -  not  easily  ac- 
_ui  circumstance,"  says  an  mgenious  *'"S^';'j.'"™"\,ere  of  opinion 
counted  for,  unless  we  suppose  \he  Hou  e  c^^f  Co.xunonyve^^^  ^^^ 

that  such  an  enterprise  mgkt  ^'ft^'nTlt^^^^^^^  parliamentary 

independent  of  their  mother  country. ^^     But  though  roja^  a      P  / 

patronage  of  schemes  for  ^he. -pjov^^^^^^^^^^  Ts  Xrded  by  British 

ican  colonists  was  denied,  a  libe lal  ^"^°»^^^^^^  ^„d,  perhaps,  more 

affluence   and   S«"^ros'ty,  exerted  throu^i^h^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

lr.o  L  colonial  possessions  of  U,o  par^t  ^^^M^^^s  enac.cd  .his 

,e^'rsra:S7:r'M^i:rs^^^^^^ 

[,lunged  into  a  state  of  insolvency  by  the  ^^Vninitv  wh  ^e  Tgreat^T^a- 
own  fellow-citizens,  but  to  creditors  residen^m^Europ^ 

— .-,-,"     ,,".:       tj--  1VT...„  YYI      nl  tll«  G 


'  S.  Siiiilh.    Wynne 


;SfseX;XXn..attho;;dor^.cvolu.uo. 


!,no!!ett.'^SrTN;;irXXI.,  aUhe  end  of  the  volume. 
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The  British  nation,  first  aroused  by  resentment,  which  was  not  yet  sa- 
tiated   and   now  inflamed  with  success  and  ambition,  rcgiudud  tlio  recent 
American  campaign  as  the  pledge  and  harbinger  of  farther  and  more  signal 
triumph  in  die  same  fjuartcr.   [1759.1     Whatever  hesitation  to  attempt  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  French  colonial  empire  might  yet  linger  in  tlie  nuiuls 
of  the  ministers  was  overpowered  by  the  force  ol  the  predicament  in  wl.icli 
thcv  were  placed,  and  the  dill' julty  of  pausing  in  a  career  of  immediate  con- 
quest  and  glory.     The  parliament  addresse.l  the  throne  m  terms  that  de- 
noted  the  highest  approbation  of  the  measures  and  polity  ot  the  cabinet; 
they  applauded  the  recent  conduct  of  the  war,  and  pledged  tlicinselves  zeal- 
ously  and  cheerfully  to  support  its  farther  prosecution.     In  reply  to  a  lucs- 
sage  from  the  king',  recommending  to  their  consideration  the  vigoious  and 
spirited  ellbrts  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  ^orih  America  had  exerted  m 
defence  of  liis  rights  and  possessions,  they  voted   two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  give  proper  compensation  to  (he  several 
American  provinces  for  their  expenses  in   levying  and  maintaining  troops 
for  the  public  service.     One  sentiment  of  eagerness  to  advance    the   gloiy 
of  England,   and   humble  or  destroy  the  American  empire  ol  I  ranee,  per- 
vaded  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  ;  and  the  olhcers  by  whom  ilie 
forces  serving  in  America  were  now  commanded  were  equally  zealous  and 
qualified  to  promote  their  country's  wishes  and  enlarge  her  empire  and  re- 
ilown     The  campaign  which  they  had  concerted,  and  now  prepared  to  com- 
mence, embraced  the  great  design  of  an  entire  and  immediate  concpiest  of 
Canada  ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  by  which  this  object  was  to  be  pur- 
sued was,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  Canada  by  difercnt  routes, 
and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same   time,  all   the  strongholds  of  tiie  1'  rciK  li  in 
that  country.     At  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  army,  consKsling  pnmi- 
pallv  of  Endish  troops,  and  aided  by  an  English  fleet.  General  Wolfe,  who 
liad' gained  so  much  distinction  at  the  recent  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  as- 
cend  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  soon  as  its  navigation  should  cease  to  bo 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  attempt  the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  ol  Canada. 
(General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  to  march  against   lieon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  and,  after  reducing  those  places,  and  establishing 
a  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  to  penetrate,  by  the  way  of  Riche- 
lieu River  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Wolfe.     The  third  army,  conducted  by  General  In- 
deaux,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  provincials,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body 
of  friendly  Indians,  assembled  by  the  influence  and  placed  under  the  special 
command  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  to  attack  the  I  rench  fort  near  lli 
Falls  of  Niagara,  which  commanded,  in  a  manner,  all  the  interior  parts  ot 
Nordi  America,  and  was  a  key  to  the  whole  continent.    As  soon  as  this  fort 
should  be  carried,  Pridcaux  was  to  embark  on  Lake  Ontario,  descend  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  make  himself  master  of  Montreal,  and  then  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst.     General  Stanwix  commanded  a 
smaller  detachment  of  troops,  which  was  employed  m  reducing  the  1«  rench 
forts  on   the  Ohio  and  scouring  the  banks  of   Lake  Ontario.     It  was  ex- 
pected, that,  if  Prideaux's  operations,  in  addition  to.  their  own  immediate  ob- 
ect,  shoidd   not  facilitate  either  of  the  two  other  capital  undertakings,  it 
would  probably  (as  Niagara  was  the  most  important  post  which  the  enemy 
possessed  in  this  quarter  of  America)  induce  the  1  rench  to  draw  together 
'iil  ihcif  ifoops  which  were  stationed  on  the  border?  of  the  lakes  in  order  to 
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'1  .nt  It.  relief,  uhirh  would  leave  the  forts  on  these  lakes  exposed  ;  and 

;,  i„.t  -- -;^;;;;yji:;:;;'';:::;: ,,  ,^0,0^0  with  the  .na^tiai  purposes  of 

,,v,i,,r  as  tl  0  ^  "  "  ,:^;  J\V keen  paco  with  her  profuse  expenditure  ; 

^,,,,1  ,ou.o  .-"^'l'*^^""'  ^;l^"''^'7,  '^^^^^^^^  for  the  operations 

a.l.lit->''>  1CV.C.  required  ^'^  ^''''jP^^^  i„  the  conunencement 

„f  ,hc  pro.sent  campaign       ij  ^y^  f  ,,„,iJ  aouhtless  be  suir.c.ent 

of  ,!,o  p.rercdmg  year,  that  a  single  ^^J^M    5  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^ 

,„  tcruunato  the  war.      i he  sane  «fS"^«       '      ^  ,^,borins  under  iho 

^^ble  to  produce  (he  same  ^^^''■\^^^^^^^^  •  the  compcMi- 

,eid.t  of  heavj  burdens  °^^X  "irit^sV  nal  amen    from  time  to  time  we're 
sations  docreod  to  them  by   he  »™\P3"^^"h  dis-ust  and  discourage- 

;eatly  inferior  to  tl--ctua  Uxpen       >;  dj^f^l^^i^,.,,  ,,,,,,  perlu^ps 

,o.tion.ncnt  and  payment  of  the  l'«rl'«mer  tary  g  a^^^^^     it  wa  ^^ 

,  „lsor  .md  moie  "'"6™"'"™\"=™'f '  '  .JT  „°.  By  the  course  which 
„h„lo  conduct,  "i;™-;/"''i„^n.ny  0  the  colonisu  to  tnilit.ry  exer- 
she  actually  pursued,  she  ""'"f '  ""^  °' /.  .„„,„„  „ii\,  one  of  the  most 
eises,  aud  familiarized  then,  with  'hc'tl™  <^  "^°"  "';  ,,,„  j,  „,  of  a 
„„werr.d  empires  in  Europe  ;  she  ■,'='«''='1,'JX  Icanl^and  dilatory  con,- 
E-rench  vicin'i.y  i . --' '1"  ^tr'thei  e"  r'^'  ColVcUcut,  tvith'  some 
ncnsalion  by  ivh.ch  she  repaid  ^"'^  "™"'.  ,  ^onlinRent  of  five  thou- 
Simculty,  tvas  induced  to  refurn.sh^     r  ^-.£- "^  ,,^,  ,„,3  , 

r  sraeTputt toTo'?  U  c  most  hero  e  and  d— d  P--™  Amer- 
ica, as  the  colonel  of  one  "^'iL^roToland  men      but  at  length,  in 

and  raised  a  thousand  men.^            ,„„«fprrpd  his  head-quarters  from  New 
Early  in  the  spring,   Amherst   ^'•""f^'^^^^f.  Jl^^^'^elve   thousand  men, 
v«rV  to  Albanv,  where  his  troops,  amounting  to  »we^ve 

^,1  hv  a  Conner  io.i  of  all  iho  part.,  to  transfuHC  "''•°"gh""   '''.°     i  °     tend  to  no  better  jud«- 
"ie^Xhcouia  not  well  1^.U  ^"•^"PP^lXn  rayTSmo  toC"  but  have  nohesita- 

•T   '      „  .,  •      :»n  ,.,.,a  n    irrpnt  ilonl    too   nr< 


;r  n  rxnrr  nJ  my  concnrr^nco  will,  the  opuuon  ot  S"""'  «»  "  „;,!„  ^  nn'V  «mltifurio.«. 
St  H  7t"t  tlfo  plm  of  tbi.  -I"P«t.,rc;cBf7m£  rS  inB^rcnpital  points-  and 
Thong!,  crowned  in  every  part  ^''K  If  .7';' ^"'"7^/^^^^  actual  ca.npaign  woubl  bavo 

w  tbout  the  beroic  eflV.rts  and  «'  ?"'^'''  S^^T.^f  "Jacrs  to  make  allowance  for  the  inflnenco 
hecn  regarded  as  ii  failxrc  .I'olv  .i"'*  ""^"'•'0.^''  and  csVociTuy  in  tho.o  that  relate  to  war  ' 
of  "fortune  and  accident  in  all  •"'"'""  .""'''^^' ""\*''i\,K7«randour  of  sentiment  which 
0„..  of  the  n"  Ht  succcBBful  eommnnder«  .n  the  wor  d  w  U^  ^,,^  ^,^,  ,f  Sylla 

:t,K&i:S^^;^:tSt.    Trutnbull.    Wpno.    B.Unap. 


rm 
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were  assembk-d  ir  the  end  of  May  ;  yet  the  summer  was  far  advanced  be- 
lore  tlie  state  of  his  preparations  enabled  him  to  cross  Lake  George  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  close  of  July,  that  he  reached  Ticonderoga.     At  first  the 
enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  this  fortress,  and  Colonel  iownsend, 
a  brave  and  accompHshed  English  officer,  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  it, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.     But  perceiving  the  determmed  yet  cautious 
resolution,  and  the  overwhelming  force,  with  which  Amherst  was  preparing 
to  undertake  the  siege,  and  having  received  strict  orders  to  retreat  from 
post  to  post  towards  the  centre  of  operations  at  Quebec,  rather  than  incur 
the  risk  of  being  made  prisoners,  the  garrison,  a  few  days  after,  dismnniled 
a  part  of  the  fortifications,  and,  evacuating  Ticonderoga  during  the  night, 
retired  to  Crown  Point.     Amherst,  directly  occupying  the  important  post 
thus  abandoned,  which  effectually  covered  the  frontiers  of  New  lork  and 
secured  himself  a  safe  retreat,  caused  the  works  to  be  repaired  and  allotted 
a  strong   garrison   .'or  its   defence.     Thence   advancing  to  Crown  Point, 
with  a  cautious  and  guarded  circumspection  which   the  event  showed  to 
"e  been  unnecessary,  but  which  he  was  induced  to  observe  by  remember- 
how  fatal  a  confident  security  had  proved  to  other  British  commanders 
is  quarter  of  the  world,  he  took  possession  of  this  fortress  with  the  same 
lacility  which  attended  his  first  acquisition,  in  consequence  of  a  farther  ret- 
roeression  of  the  enemy,  who   retired  from  his  approach  and  mtrenched 
themselves  in  a  fort  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  on  the  northern  extreinity  of  Lake 
Champlain.     At  this  place  the  French,  as  he  was  informed,  had  collected 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  a  numerous  tram  ol  artillery,  and 
possessed  the  additional  resource  of  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake. 
Amherst  exerted  the  utmost  activity  to  create  a  naval  force,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  ;  and  with  a  sloop 
and  a  radeau,  which  were  built  with  great  despatch,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying two  of  their  vessels,  — an  achievement,  in  which  the  bold,  adven- 
turous spirit  of  Putnam  was  conspicuously  displayed ;  but  a  succession  of 
storms  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year  compelled  him  reluctamly  to 
postpone  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of  operations.     He  estab- 
lished his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  m  the  end  of  October, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthening  the  works  of  this  fortiess  and  of 
Ticonderoga.     Thus  the  first  of  the  three  simultaneous  expeditions  em- 
braced  in  the  plan  of  this  year's  campaign,  though  attended  with  successful 
and  important  consequences,  failed  to  produce  the  full  result  which  had  been 
anticipated  by  its  projectors.     Amherst,  so  far  from  being  able  to  penetrate 
into  Canada  and  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe,  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
slightest  communication  with  him  ;  and  only  by  a  letter  from  Montcalm,  in 
relation  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  obtained  information  that  Wolfe  was 
besieging  Quebec.     With  the  army  which  undertook  the  siege  of  Niagara, 
indeed,  his  communication  was  uninternipted  ;  and  intelligence  of  its  success 
had  reached  him  before  he  advanced  from  Ticonderoga  against  Crown  I  oint. 
While  Amherst's  army  was  thus  employed.  General  Prideaux,  with  his 
European,  American,  and  Indian  troops,  embarking  on  Lake  Ontario,  ad- 
vanced without  loss  or  opposition  to  the  fortress  at  Niagara,  which  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  promptly  invested  on  all  sides.     He  was 
conducting  his  approaches  with  great  vigor,  when,  on  the  twentieth  ot  the 
..      1  "• -.!-:.  1 I-,  .^  ♦!.«  tronnhoc   Vip  Infst  his  life  bv  the  unlor- 

tunate  bursting  of  a  cohorn.     Amherst  wa^    -»  sooner  informed  oi  this  acci- 
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Ue,  ttoy  drew  together  a  f^  i^h'jCde  "^    command  of  an  officer  named 

^f  *n5™  .   Joh„.?n,  \had  b- He  ™|,  ofVeTre^rto^rXv?*; 
„,y  than  h.  prcaecessor^^^  *  Sep.  it     As  they  approached, 

L"t  Se.^i.  pre:r.%'ny  illyjrom  '!>^^  S;;™"  t»fw*:r„:',?; 
■      ehinsengagement^^^ 

?»y;tr:;:i:r;^.hthe>r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

French  banners  5  „^;' '''1^   Xd  the  "   "^^^^^^     ""''=''  "^  •""  'T 
having  raised  the  Bfrce,  wild  y^"^'"^".^^^  soWen,  the  action  began  by 

Mttrs,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  shrieks  °'  ™  .  ,  j  jy  ehorus  with 
dang  and  dreadful  '7^'^^,,°^  »  fi^f/pj^^  J' e"Xctd  their  attack  with 
the  majesuc  music  of  natu  e     J^^  ' '™J^  J„,i  „i,h  such  firm,  delib- 

ttf  X  rfZ  b7 'thffiishrgXsTd  provincials,  and  so^ -erdy 
I7on  their  flanks'by  the  Indian-   «ha.  .n  kss  than^an  ^  th^J 

capture  of  the  enemy's  commanders      ^"J^^^,"j;^"fo  the  commandant 
Johnson  sent  an  officer  to  communicate  the  result  ol  it  to  ^n?J^°"'  , 

f  tSegarrison  at  Fort  Niagara   and  recommend  an  -med.      su   -^^^ 
before  more  blood  was  shed,  and  while  it  was  yet  '"J^^  P^^^^/^^j^^d  ,i,, 
the  barbarity  of  ihe  Indians ;  and  the  commandant,  having  ascera,n 
uuth  of  the'tidings,  capitulated  -thout  farther  deby^^^^^^^  -^ 

sisting  of  between  si:c  and  seven  hundred  eff«;;^;^%'^;\X  They  were 
the  honors  of  war,  and  were  con^y^pnsoners  to  Ne^^ 

-TTVT^^r^^riir^Tdr^^^Tdi^guish^^^  Binguar  ^"^^•'"^/^.'^.J^^";?  shining 

.on  Jd  the  celebrfted  Lord  ClWe    two  ^f'j^'-g'^^fS^it'own^^^^ 

actions,  have  demonBtrated  'h»t  ^'^J'^^^^^ /"".usca^^^^^  and  experience."*  Smollett  Jn 
rivftl,  if  not  ecHpso,  the  acquired  advantages  of  ^'f 'f  " Ym°  j^/the  French  displayed  the 
all  ,1,0  conflictBlctween  the  two  rival  E"ropean  races  in  Amcnc^^^  F^^  ^^^„. 

livelier  and  more  irnpetnous  bravery ;  the  Tltish  the  more  sust^         ^^^^  ^ovemenU  «r« 


more 


akin  to  steady  valor.' 
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allowed  to  retain  their  baggage,  and,  by  proper  escort,  uer3  protected 
from  the  ferocity  and  rapacity  of  the  Indians.  Though  eleven  hundred  of 
these  savages  (chiefly  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations) .  followed 
Johnson  to  Niagara,  so  effectually  did  he  restrain  them,  that  not  an  incident 
occurred  to  rival  or  retaliate  the  scenes  at  Oswego  and  Fort  Wdliam  Henry. 
The  women,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  found  at  J?ort  Niagara, 
were  sent,  at  their  own  request,  with  their  children  to  Montreal ;  and  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  sustain  the  fatigue  of  removal,  were 
treated  with  humane  attention.  Although  the  army  by  which  this  success 
was  achieved,  whether  from  ignorance  of  the  resu  t  of  Wolfe  s  enterprise, 
or  from  some  other  cause  more  easily  conjectured  than  ascertained,  ir^ade 
no  attempt  to  pursue  the  ulterior  objects  which  had  been  assigned  .0  ,is 
sphere  of  operation,  and  so  far  failed  to  fulfil  its  expec  ed  share  of  the 
campaign  ;  yet  the  actual  result  of  its  exertions  was  gratifying  and  inipor- 
tant  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  effectually  inter- 
rupted the  communication,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Lnghsh,  between  Can- 
ada  and  Louisiana  ;  and  by  this  blow,  one  of  the  grand  designs  of  the  I  rench, 
which  had  long  threatened  to  produce  war,  and  which  finally  contributed  to 
provoke  the  present  contest,  was  completely  defeated.  •       r  , 

General  Wolfe,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  m  that  capital  enterprise  of  the 
campaign  which  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  Quebec.     The  army  which  he 
conducted,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  having  embarked  a    Lou.s- 
burg,  under  convoy  of  an  English  squadron  commanded  by  A  dm  als  Saun- 
dersand  Holmes,  after  a  successful  voyage    disembarked,  m  the  end  of 
June,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  large,  ferti  e  island  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  situated  a  little  below  Quebec,  well  cultivated   pro- 
duciuK  plenty  of  grain,  and  abounding  with  inhabitants,  villages,  and  planta- 
tions     Soon  after  his  landing,  Wolfe  distributed  a  manifesto   among  the 
Fren-h  colonists,  acquainting  them  that  the  king,  his  master,  justly  exas- 
perated against  the  French  monarch,  had  equipped  a  powerful  armament  in 
order  to  humble  his  pride,  and  was  determined  to  reduce  the  most  consid- 
erable  settlements  of  France  in  America.     He  declared    hat  it  was  no 
against  industrious  peasants  and  their  families,  nor  against  the  ministers  of 
religion,  that  he  desired  or  intended  to  make  war;  on  the  contrary,  he  a- 
mented  the  misfortunes  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  quarrel ;  he 
offered  them  his  protection,  and  promised  to  maintain  them  m  their  tem- 
poral possessions;  as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided 
they  would  remain  quiet,  and  abstain  from  participation  in  the  controversy 
between  the  two  crowns.     The  English,  he  proclaimed,  were  masters  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  could  thus  intercept  al  succours  from  I  ranee; 
and  they  had,  besi:es,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reinforcement  from  tlie 
army  which  General  Amherst  was  conducting  to  form  a  junction  with  hem. 
The  line  of  conduct  which  the  Canadians  ought  to  pursue,  he  affirnicd,  was 
neither  difficult  nor  doubtful  ;  since  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  valor  nuisi 
be  useless,  and  could  serve  only  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  ul.u. 
they  might  reap  from  their  neutrality.     He  protested  that  the  cruelties  al- 
ready exercised  by  the  French  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  m  Amer- 
ica would  sanction  the  most  severe  reprisals  ;bm  that  "r.tons  were  too 
generous  to  follow  such  barbarous  example.     While  he  ^^nde  ed  to  the 
Canadians  th.e  blessings  of  peace  ^mids^Uic  horrors  of  war,  and  lelt  tjiem 
TSee  Note  XXIV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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I,,  urged  them  to  recognize  ^he  generosity  ^^^  protection, 

,he  hand  of  .1^""^^"'^^' Ji"!,;""?!' te/°ea^^^^^     was  compelled  to  abandon 
i  ^'^  ^^hirptodamaU^^^^^^^^  effect  f  nor,  indeed,  did 

't' r^nrarsXce  muTh  cfependence  on  the  assurances  of  a  people  whom 

?  rirv^itrthTm  st^  n^^^^^^^^  the  EngL  stragglers  they 

''"'u    llf    WoTfe   in  a  letter  to  Montcalm,  remonstrated  agamst  these 
could  surprise.   ^  ^°"^'/"  ",  f"    .  „„  between  civilized  nations,  and  dis- 

munition.  In  the  bt.  V""*^L':"  .__  „everal  armed  vessels  and  floatmg 
are  intersected  with  vavtnes,  there  ^^  ^^^  ^^^f^'  ^^^^  Qn  the  eastern  bank 
batteries ;  and  a  boom  was  drawn  ^^^^^^'J^JJ^^i^^^  strongly  intrenched, 
of  this  stream,  a  formidable  body  of  ^rench  troops    strony  ^^^ 

extended  their  encampment  along  ^^e  shoro  of  Be^"^'^^^^;^^^^^^^^^    fo.est. 
river  Montmorency,  having  the.r  'ZfTZi^nc^  and  intrepid  Mont- 
At  the  head  of  this  army  was  the  skilful,  ?^^Pe"^"^^^' ^     ^^/rica  since 
calm,  the  ablest  commander  that  I  ranee  ^^J^  employed  m  Ame 
the  death  of  Count  Front^nac,  «"d  who,  thoug^^^^  ^^  P^_ 

rior  in  number  to  the  mvaders,  prudently  d'^^"'"'";.'' ^ 'country ,  which,  in- 
sive,  and  mainly  depend  on  the  natural  g^^VS^]^  °Jj^^,eTnfor^d  his  troops 
deed,  appeared  almost  'nsurmoimtable     He  had  lately  rejnt  r  .^  i; 

with  five  battalions  embodied  from  the  flower  ot  "^?^.^^°'7"*_J^_iiected 

t^^  J:jrf  aSf  £^JSB=4^S^^ 

St;:/,rnS;'';r:''S- W^lfe.  Wwiy  .wake  .o^.he  Wd  and 
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difficulty  of  the  achievement,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  it. 
He  knew  that  h('  liould  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  retreat,  in  case  of 
emergency,  while  the  British  squadron  maintained  its  station  in  the  river ; 
he  cherished  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  Amherst ;  and,  above  all,  though 
his  body,  yet  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  was  oppressed  and  consumed  by 
a  painful,  lingering,  mortal  malady,  his  mind  was  burning  with  the  resist- 
less fever  of  renown,  and  his  genius  supported  by  the  force  of  collected 
judgment  and  determined  will.  His  ardor  was  partaken  and  his  efforts  ably 
seconded  by  many  gallant  officers  who  served  under  him,  and  particularly 
by  the  three  brigadier-generals,  Monckton,  Townsend,  and  Murray,  men  of 
patrician  rank  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  whom  neither  affluent  fortune  nor  the 
choicest  domestic  felicity  could  restrain  from  chasing  glory  with  severe 
delight  amidst  the  dangers  and  hardships  of /\var.  The  safety  of  the  fleet, 
on  whose  cooperation  he  rehed,  was  twice  menaced, — first,  by  a  violent 
storm,  which,  however,  it  happily  surmounted  with  little  damage  ;  and  af- 
terwards by  a  number  of  fire-ships,  which  the  French  sent  down  the  river, 
but  which,  by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  Admiral  Saunders,  were  all  inter- 
cepted, towed  ashore,  and  rendered  harmless. 

Resolved  to  attempt  whatever  was  practicable  for  the  reduction  of  Que- 
bec, Wolfe  took  possession,   after  a  successful  skirmish,  of  Point  Levi, 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  erected  batteries 


on 


against  the  town  ;  but  his  fire  from  this  position,  though  it  destroyed  many 
houses,  made  little  impression  upon  the  works,  which  were  too  strong  and 
too  lemote  to  be  essentially  affected  by  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  el- 
evated to  be  reached  by  a  cannonade  from  the  ships  of  war.  Perceiving 
that  his  artillery  could  not  be  efficiently  exerted,  except  from  batteries  con- 
structed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided  on 
more  daring  and  impetuous  measures.  The  nordiern  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  a  considerable  extent  above  Quebec,  is  so  rocky  and  precipitous, 
as  to  render  a  landing,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  impracticable.  An  offensive 
attempt  below  the  town,  though  less  imprudent,  was  confronted  by  formida- 
ble obstructions.  Even  if  the  river  Montmorency  were  passed,  and  the 
French  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  the  St.  Charles  must  still  present  a 
new  and  less  superable  barrier  against  die  assailants.  Wolfe,  acquainted 
with  every  obstacle,  but  heroically  observing  that  "a  victorious  army  finds 
no  difficulties,"  resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency  and  bring  Montcalm  to 
an  engagement.  For  this  purpose,  thirteen  companies  of  English  grena- 
diers and  a  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal  Americans  were  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two  divisions,  under  G  encrals  Townsend  and 
Murray,  prepared  to  cross  it  by  a  ford  which  was  discovered  farther,  up  the 
stream.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  attack,  in  the  first  instance,  a  redoubt  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  apparently  beyond  reach  of  shot  from  the  ene- 
my's intrenchments,  in  the  hope  that  the  French,  by  attempting  to  support 
that  fortification,  would  enable  him  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  or 
that,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  he  could  thence  take 
an  accurate  survey  of  their  position,  and  regulate  with  advantage  his  subse- 
quent operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the  redoubt  was 
evacuated  ;  and  Wolfe,  observing  some  confusion  in  the  French  camp, 
instantly  changed  his  original  plan,  and  determined  to  attack  the  hostile 
inirencnmems   wiinout  mnuur   uuluy.      auwnscuu    auQ    :.riuiidj      ■"    
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commanded  to  hold  their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river,  and  the 
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.rrpnadiers  and  royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach,  and 
!vnit  there  the  reinforcement  which  was  requisite  to  sustain  their  exertions  ; 
h nt  flushed  with  ardor  and  negligent  of  support,  these  troops  made  a  pre- 
rinitate  charge  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  where  they  were  received 
wifso  steady  and  sharp  a  fire  from  the  French  musketry,  that  they  were 
Lsentlv  thrown  into  disorder,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  aban- 
doned redoubt.     Here  it  proved,  unexpectedly,  that  they  were  st.U  exposed    . 
to  an  effective  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  several  brave  officers,  exposing 
their  persons  in  attempting  to  reform  and  rally  the  troops,  were  killed.     A 
hunder-storm,  which  now  broke  out,  comributed  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
he  British,  without  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  French,  who  continued  to 
fire  not  only  upon  the  troops  in  the  redoubt,  but  on  those  ^yho  were  Ij-ing 
wounded  and  disabled  on  the  field,  near  their  own  mlrenchnients.i      The 
English  general,  finding  that  his  plan  of  attack  was  competely  disconcerted, 
ordered  his  troops  to  repass  the  river  and  return  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
Besides  the  mortifying  check  which  he  had  received,  he  lost,  in  this  rash, 
ill-considered  attempt,  nearly  five  hundred  of  the  bravest  men  m  his  army. 

Some  experience,  however,  though  dearly  bought,  had  been  gained  ;  and 
Wolfe  — now  assured  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  the 
side  of  the   Montmorency,  while  Montcalm  retained  his  station,  which  he 
seemed  determined  to  do,  till,  from  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  elements 
should  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  invaders  —  detached  General  Mur- 
rav   with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  to  cooperate   with   Admiral 
Hoitnes  above  the  town  in  an  attempt  upon  the  French  shipping,  and  to 
distract  the  enemy  by  descents  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  [August  2o.]   Alter 
twice  endeavouring  without  success  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray, 
bv  a  sudden  descent  which  he  accomphshed  at  Chambaud,  gained  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  destroying  a  valuable  magazine,  filled  with  clothing,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions  ;  but  the  French  ships  were  secured  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  defy  tbe  approach  either  of  the  fleet  or  the  army.     On  his  return  to 
the  British  camp,  he  brought  the  consolatory  intell^ence,  obtained  from  h>s 
prisoners,  that   Fort  Niagara   was   taken  ;    that   Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  occupied  without  resistance  ;  and  that    ^"^neral    Amherst 
was  making  preparations  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Tsle-aux-Noix.      1  his  intel- 
ligence,  though  in  itself  grateful,  aftbrded  no  prospect  of  speedy  assistance, 
and,  indeed,  proclaimed  the  failure  of  Amherst  in  seasonably  executing  the 
plan  of  cooperation  concerted  between  the  two  armies.     Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  the  resolution  of  Wolfe,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise which  he  had  commenced.     Instead  of  being  disheartened,  he  was 
roused  to  additional  energy  of  purpose  and  effort  by  the  conviction  that 
success  now  depended  exclusively  on  himself  and  his  present  force,  and 
that  it  had  become  absolutely  essential  to  his  reputation,  already  wounded 
and  endangered  by  the  disaster  at  Montmorency.     In  a  council  oi  Ins  prin- 
cipal officers,  assembled  at  this  critical  juncture,  it  was  resolved  to  tiansler 
the  scene  of  operations  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the  town. 
rSeptember  3.]     The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  consequently  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  whole  army  having  embn/     '  o.i  board  the  fleet,  a  part  ol  it 
was  landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  at  a  s.,..  .arther  up  the  river.    A«'»"J^ 
Holmes,  meanwhile,  for  several  days  successively^  mancbuvred  ^:ll^lJ^'^it 

inhumanity,  they  declared  that  the  fire  did  not  proceed  from  the  r..RnI..rs,  but  from     o  Can 
adians  and  the  savages,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  by  discipline. 
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in  a  manner  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  northern 
shore,  and  draw  their  observation  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city.  These 
movements  had  no  other  effect  than  to  induce  Montcalm  to  detach  fifteen 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Bougainville,  one  of  his  officers,  from 
the  main  camp,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English  fleet  and  army,  and 
prevent  a  landing  from  being  accomplished. 

Wolfe  was  now  confined  to  bed  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  labored,  aggravated  by  incessant  fatigue  and  by  the  anxiety  inseparable 
from  a  combination  of  difficulties  sufficient  to  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
courage  and  perplexed  the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  commander.  In 
this  situation,  his  three  brigadier-generals,  whom  he  invited  to  concert  some 
plan  of  operations,  projected  and  proposed  to  him  a  daring  enterprise,  of 
which  the  immediate  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  lofty  eminences 
beyond  Quebec,  where  the  enemy's  fortifications  were  comparatively  slight. 
It  was  proposed  to  land  the  troops  by  night  under  the  Heights  of  Mra- 
hanij  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  and  to  scale  the  summit  of  these 
heights  before  daybreak.  This  attempt  manifestly  involved  extreme  diffi- 
culty  and  hazard.  The  stream  was  rapid-  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  of 
the  river  lined  with  French  sentinels,  the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  easily 
to  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  cliff  which  must  afterwards  be  surmounted 
so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascend  it  even  in  open  day  and  without  op- 
position.  Should  the  design  be  promulgated  by  a  spy  or  deserter,  or  sus- 
pected by  the  enemy  ;  should  the  disembarkation  be  disordered,  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  obstructions  of  the  shore  ;  the  landing- 
place  be  mistaken,  or  but  one  sentinel  alarmed,  —  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
would  instantly  be  covered  with  such  numbers  of  troops  as  would  render 
the  attempt  abortive  and  defeat  inevitable.  Though  these  circumstances 
of  danger  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Wolfe,  yet  he  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  embrace  a  project  so  congenial  to  his  ardent  and  enterprising 
disposition,  as  well  as  to  the  hazardous  and  embarrassing  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  from  which  only  some  brilliant  and  soaring  effort  could 
extricate  him  to  his  own  and  his  country's  satisfaction.  He  reposed  a  gal- 
lant confidence  in  the  very  magnitude  and  peril  of  his  attempt ;  and  fortune 
extended  her  proverbial  favor  to  the  brave.  His  active  pov/ers  revived 
with  the  near  prospect  of  decisive  action  ;  he  soon  recovered  his  health  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  in  person  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  stake  his  fame  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  it,  displayed  a  force  of 
judgment,  and  a  deliberate  valor  and  intrepidity,  that  rivalled  and  vindi- 
cated the  heroism  of  its  conception. 

The  necessary  orders  having  been  communicated,  and  the  preparatory 
arrangements  completed,  the  whole  fleet,  upon  the  12th  of  September, 
moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the  spot  allotted  for  the  assauk, 
and  at  various  intervening  places  made  demonstrations  of  an  mtention  of 
landing  the  troops  ;  as  if  the  movement  had  been  merely  experimental,  and 
no  decisive  purpose  of  attack  were  yet  entertained.  But,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  the  troops  were  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which,  aided  by 
the  tide  and  the  stream,  drifted  with  all  possible  caution  down  the  river 
towards  the  intended  place  of  disembarkation.  They  were  obliged  to  keep 
close  to  the  northern  shore,  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  passing  the 
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yet  escaped  the  challenge  of  all  the  French  sentinels  except  one  or  two, 
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whose  vigilance,  however,  was  baflaed  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  inge- 
Sv  with  which  a  Scotch  officer  rephed  to  the  call,  and  described  the 
fo  ce  to  which  he  belonged  as  a  part  of  Bougainville's  troops  ernployed  m 
exolorine  the  state  of  the  river  and  motions  of  the  English.     Silence  was 
commanded  under  pain  of  death,  which  was,  indeed,  doubly  menaced  ;  and 
n  death-like  stillness  was  preserved  in  every  boat,  except  the  one  which 
conveyed  the  commander-in-chief,  where,  in  accents  barely  audible  to  the 
Sound  attention  of  his  listening  officers,  Wolfe  repeated  that  noble  effusion 
S    olemn  thought  and  poetic  genius,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
Id,  which  had  been  recently  published  at  London   and  of  which  a  copy 
las  conveyed  to  him  by  the  last  packet  from   England.    When  he   had 
finished  his  recitation,  he  added,  in  a  tone  still  guardedly  low,  but  earnes 
andemphatic,-"Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that 
poem,  than  tike  Quebec  ":^- perhaps  the  noblest  tribute  ever  paid  by 
Es  to  letters,  since  that  heroic  era  when  hostile  fury  and  havoc  were  rem- 
edied or  intercepted  by  respect  for  the  genius  of  Aristotle  and   for    the 
noetrv  of  Pindar  and  Euripides.     About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  a  landmg 
ms  effected.     Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped  ashore  ;  and  when 
he  beheld  the  precipitous  height  whose  ascent  still  remained  to  crown  the 
arduous  enterprise  thus  far  advanced   in  safety  through  the  jaws  of  fate 
Secoolly  observed  to  an  officer  near  him,-"  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  up 
hut  vou  must  do  what  you  can."     A  detachment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  and 
0  light  bfantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Howe  (brother  of  the  nobleman 
who  perished  at  Ticonderoga)  led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  cliff,  which  was 
scen^ded  by  the  aid  of  the'ruWd  projection  of  the  rocks  -d  the  branches 
of  some  bushes  and  plants  that  protruded  from  their  crevices.     The  rest 
0    he  troops,  emulating  thiS  gallant  and  skilful  example,  followed  their  corn- 
Jades  up  the  narrow  pJth ;  and  by  break  of  day,  the  whole  army  reached 

^'wr^MonSHetiv^d^nten^^  that  the  British  force,  which  he 

supposed  wandering  on  the  river,  had  sprung  up  like  a  mine  on  the  sumniit 
of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  could  not  at  first  credit  the  full  import  of 
?he  tidings.    Accounting  it  impossible  that  a  whole  army  had  ascended  such 
a  ruSed  and  abrupt  precipice,  he  concluded  that  the  demonstration  was 
merely  a  feint,  undertaken  by  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to  induce  him 
r  bandon  the  position  he  had  hitherto  maintained.     Convinced,  however 
by  farther  observation,  of  his  mistake,  he  conceived  that  an  engagement 
could  no  longer  be  avoided  ;  and  instantly  quitting  his  camp  at  Wontmo- 
ency,  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  En,- 
lish  army.     In  thus  consenting  to  give  battle,  Montcalm  was  rather  con- 
founded by  the  genius  and  daring  than  overruled  by  the  actual  success  and 
position  of  his  adversary.    Had  he  retired  into  Quebec,  he  might,  especia..y 
at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  with  so  numerous  a  garrison, 
have  securely  defied  i  siege.     Wolfe,  observing  the  movement  of  the  eno^ 
my,  began  to  form  his  own  line,  which  consisted  of  «'\battalions  and   he 
Louisburg  grenadiers.     The  right  wmgjvas  commanded^y  Monckton  ;  the 

7EdZureh.    "The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave"  .3  one  of  the  lines  which  Wolfe 
must  have  recited,  as  he  «uikingiy  exemplified  its  application. 
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left  by  Murray  ;  the  right  flank  was  covered  by  the  Loulsburg  grenadiers ; 
and  the  rear  and  left  by  Howe's  light  infantry,  which  had  shortly  before 
acliicved  the  easy  conquest  of  a  four-gun  battery.  As  the  forn)  in  which 
ilie  French  advanced  indicated  the  purpose  of  outflanking  the  left  of  ihe 
Knglish  army,  Townsend  was  sent  to  this  part  of  the  line,  with  the  regi- 
nicnt  of  Amherst  and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  which  were 
formed  in  such  disposition  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.  One 
regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals,  formed  the  Eng- 
lisli  body  of  reserve.  Montcalm's  dispositions  for  the  attack  were  not  less 
skilful  and  judicious.  The  right  and  left  wings  of  his  army  were  composed 
almost  equally  of  European  and  of  colonial  troops  ;  the  centre  consisted  of 
a  column  formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians 
and  Canadians,  expert  and  deadly  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 
by  adjoining  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire  proved  fatal  to 
many  officers,  whom  they  preferably  aimed  at ;  but  it  was  soon  silenced  hy 
the  steady  fire  of  the  British.  Both  armies  were  destitute  of  artillery,  ex- 
cept two  small  pieces  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  a  single  gun  which  the 
English  seamen  contrived  to  hoist  up  from  the  landing-place,  and  which  they 
employed  during  the  action  with  considerable  eflect. 

A  strong  and  cheering  presentiment  of  victory  was,  doubtless,  entertained 
by  troops  who  had  already  exerted  so  much  valor,  and  vanquished  so  many 
obstacles,  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy  on  a  fair  field  of  battle.  Their 
leader  had  courted  Fortune  not  with  languid  aspiration,  but  with  confident 
pursuit ;  while  their  enemy's  studious  precautions  against  her  possible  hostil- 
ity announced  little  reliance  on  her  probable  favor.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  vigorously  to  the  charge, 
and  the  conflict  soon  became  general.  Montcalm  having  chosen  for  his 
own  station  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe,  for  his,  the  right  of 
the  English,  the  two  commanders  directly  confronted  each  other  in  the 
quarter  where  arose  the  hottest  encounter  of  this  memorable  day.  The 
English  troops  reserved  their  fire  till  the  French  were  within  forty  yards 
of  tlieir  line  ;  and  then,  by  a  terrible  discharge,  spread  havoc  among  the 
adverse  ranks.  Their  fire  was  continued  with  a  vigor  and  deliberation 
which  effectually  checked  the  advance  and  visibly  abated  the  audacity  of 
the  French.  Wolfe,  who,  early  in  the  action,  was  wounded  in  the  wrist, 
betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and 
continued  to  direct  and  animate  his  troops.  Soon  after,  he  received  a  shot 
in  the  groin  ;  but,  concealing  the  wound,  he  was  leading  his  grenadiers  to  the 
charge,  when  a  th'rd  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  troops,  incensed  rather  than  disconcerted  by  the  fall  of  their  general, 
continued  the  action,  with  unabated  vigor,  under  Monckton,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  but  who  was  soon  obliged,  by  a  dangerous  wound, 
to  resign  it  to  Townsend.  Montcalm,  about  the  same  time,  while  anhnating 
the  fight,  in  front  of  his  battalion,  was  jiierced  with  a  mortal  wound  ;  and 
General  Senezergus  also,  the  second  in  command  on  the  same  side,  shortly 
after  fell.  While  the  fall  of  Wolfe  seemed  to  impart  a  higher  temper  to 
the  courage  of  the  English,  and  infused  a  spirit  in  their  ranks  that  rendered 
them  superior  to  almost  any  opposing  force,  the  loss  of  Montcalm  produced  a 
contrary  and  depressing  effect  on  the  French.  The  British  right  wing  now 
prossed  on  witn  fixed  bayonets,  determined  on  vengeance  and  victory. 
General  Murray,  at   the  same  crilicni  instant,  advancing  swiftly  with  the 
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.nns  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre  of  the  French  army  ;  and  their 
nnlision  was  completed  by  a   charge  of  the  Highlanders,  vvho,  drawmg 
Tir  broadswords,  rushed  upon  them  with  resistless  fury,  and  drove  them, 
S  creat  slaughter,  partly  into  Quebec,  and  partly  over  the  St.  Charles. 
On  the  left  of  the  British  position,  the  combat  was  less  violent  and  sangui- 
rv  •  but  here,  also,  the  attack  of  the  French  was  repulsed,  and  their  at- 
Tn'ot  to  outflank  the  British  defeated.    At  this  juncture,  Bougainville,  with 
1    odv  of  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  approached  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
Fndish  ;  but   observing   the  complete  rout  and  dispersion  of  Montcalm  s 
fnrres  he  did  not  venture  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  action.     The  victory 
Z  decisive.     About  a  thousand  of  the  French  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Iparlv  an  equal  number  fell  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit  ;  of  the  remainder, 
le  greater  number,  unable  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Quebec,  retired  first  to 
Pnint-au-Tremble,  and  afterwards  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.    1  he  loss     • 
nf  the  Endish,  both  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  less  than  six  hundred  men. 
But  the  fate  of  Wolfe  was  deepiy  and  universally  deplored.     After  his 
l,st  wound,  finding  himself  unable  to  stand,  he  loaned  upon  tlie  shoulder  of  a 
eutenant,  who  sat  down  in  order  to  support  him.     1  his  ofBcei^  seeing  the 
French  give  way,  exclaimed,  "  They  run  !  they  run  !  »     "Who  run  ? 
rred  Wolfe,  with  eagerness;  for  his  glazing  eye  could  no  longer  discern 
L  fortune  of  the  day.    Being  informed  that  it  was  the  enemy,  he  replied  with 
Inimation,  "  Then  1  die  happy  !  "-and  almost  instantly  after  expired  m 
Te  blaze  of  his  fame.'     Intensely  studious,  and  yet  promptly  and  vigorously 
Irtive  ;  heroically  brave  and  determined,  adventurous  and  persevering  ;  ol 
a  temper  lively  and  even  impetuous,  yet  never  reproached  as  violent  or 
irascible  ;  generous,  indulgent,  courteous,  and  humane,  -  Wolfe  was  the 
nattern  of  his  officers  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.     The  force  and  com- 
niss  of  his  genius  enabled  him  practically  to  distinguish,  what  inferior  minds 
Sever  discover  at  all,  the  difference  between  great  difficulties  and  inipossi- 
bililies  ;  and  being  undiscouraged  by  what  was  merely,  however  mightily, 
difficult   he  undertook  and  achieved  what  others  would  have  accounted  and 
und  to  be  impossible.*     His  life  (as  was  said  of  Sir  Philip   Sidney)  was 
indeed,  poetry  in  action.     He  was,  for  a  time,  jhe  favorite  hero  of  England 

—         I  ^^  1'hou  strik'st  the  younjj  hero,  a  glorious  mark  ! 

Ho  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame.  '  •         r  .u„  „„„*  n„™a 

Burns  derived  Uie  bold  sentiment,  that 

uurns  u.,riY  c  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  utmost  that  ho  can 

Will  whyles  do  mnir."  *  ... 

Wolfe  deserved  every  tribute  from  the  Muse,  to  whom  he  rendered  one  of  the  most  striking 

,0  the  plain,       ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^         ^^^^  caught  Wolfe^s  happiest  sigh." 

'■".''TheltatTof  Wolfo  afforied,  ifevor  h™,o  co»<i«cl  did,  m  iUmmllon  of  SL«k.po.,e'. 
remar  ,    la    „muj        „„{  ofj,ope  are  compassed  oft  with  vent'ring,"—  .         „  „„„ 

"vlThe  gallant  English  proverb,  "  Where  there  "s  a  will,  there  s  a  way. 
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as  well  as  of  America  ;  and  monumental  statues,  erected  at  the  public  f;x. 
pensc,  attested  his  glory,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  A  marble 
statue,  in  particular,  was  decreed  to  his  memory  by  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  His  rival,  Montcalm,  survived  him  but  a  few  hours,  nnd  met 
his  fate  with  the  most  undaunted  and  enduring  courage.  When  he  was 
informed  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  his  reply  was,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it ";  and  when  the  near  approach  of  death  was  announced  to  him,  he  added 
"  So  much  the  better  :  —  I  shall  not,  then,  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec."  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  an  excavation  that  bad 
been  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame, 
tlie  extent  to  which  he  is  justly  responsible  for  the  treacherous  cruelties  of 
the  Indian  allies  of  his  countrymen,  on  various  occasions,  still  remains 
doubtful.  It  is  pretended  by  some  English  writers,  that  Amherst  had  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  treating  Montcalm,  if  he  should  happen  to  take  iiim 
alive,  not  as  an  honorable  warrior,  but  as  a  bandit  or  robbei .  But  if  such 
sentiments  were  ever  entertained,  they  were  erased  from  the  minds  of  vic- 
torious enemies  by  the  heroical  circumstances  of  Montcalm's  death,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  talent  and  intrepidity,  —  merits,  which  a  wise  regard  to 
his  own  fame,  and  even  more  generous  sentiment,  must  ever  prompt  a  con- 
queror to  recognize,  and  perhaps  exaggerate,  in  a  vanquished  loe  ;  and 
when,  some  time  after,  the  French  government  desired  leave  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Canada,  the  request  was  granted  by  the  F.nglish 
minister,  Pitt,  in  terms  expressive  of  a  high  admiration  of  Montcalm's 
character.  Monckton  recovered  of  his  wound  at  New  York.  It  was  un- 
fortunate, perhaps,  for  the  fame  of  all  tlie  officers  who  distinguished  tlieni- 
selves  on  either  side  in  these  hostilities,  that  the  European  states  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged  were  very  soon  tempted  to  regret  the  eflects  of 
the  prowess  they  had  exerted  in  America. 

General  Tovvnsend,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  Wolfe,  proceeded 
to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  construct  lines  and  take  other  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  investment  of  Quebec  ;  but  his  operations,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  greatly  protracted,  if  not  entirely  defeated,  were  happily 
abridged  by  a  proposition  of  the  garrison  within  five  days  of  the  late  victory 
to  surrender  the  place  to  the  English  forces.  [September  17.]  The  dis- 
comfiture of  Montcalm's  plan  of  defence,  and  the  loss  of  this  commander, 
whose  active  genius  and  despotic  authority  had  rendered  him  not  merely 
the  leader  of  the  French,  but  the  main  spring  of  all  their  counsels  and  con- 
duct, seemed  to  have  confounded  the  spirit  and  paralyzed  the  vigor  of  the 
garrison,  whose  early  surrender  excited  general  surprise,  and  was  equally 
grateful  to  their  enemies  and  mortifying  to  their  countrymen.  The  terms 
of  the  capitulation  were  the  more  favorable  for  the  besieged,  as  the  enemy 
was  assembling  a  large  force  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  ;  as  the,  season 
had  become  wet,  cold,  and  stormy,  threatening  the  troops  with  sickness  and 
the  fleet  with  danger  ;  and  as  a  considerable  advantage  was  to  be  gained 
from  taking  possession  of  the  town  while  the  walls  were  yet  in  a  defensible 
condition.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants,  during  the  war,  should  be 
protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  their  future  political  destiny 
was  left  to  be  decided  at  the  return  of  peace.  This  treaty  occurred  very 
seasonably  for  the  British,  who  learned  immediately  after  that  the  enemy's 
Hrmy  hnd  rallied  and  been  reinforred  beyond  Cane  Rousre  by  two  rciriilar 
battalions  which  General  de  Levi  had  conducted  to  their  aid  from  Montreal ; 
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rgeliiembCT  '  l-T„„  „f  Ouebec,  wliioh,  besides  its  Barrison,  contained  a 
'°'"Lrn  orrrusan.n"erso°„'s.  Nei.  day,  abonA  thousand  prisoners 
S'SalfonWdoLanspo^ 

Murray,  whose  security  «».'  f^Xo"^!  "ow  tlioSht  proper  to  adopt ;  for 
French  colonists  in  the  "«'6'*™™X°Jd    delivering  up  theif  arms, 

toy  repaired  i"  6-»'  "™^-'  '„°bserve  a"'s  ,"  Vp    s'-  ''"""8 

pleigeJ  themselves  by  oath  '^°°f  "L", 'J""  %,\„p,iy  after,  took  its  de- 

S:;rtrthe1t:'w^cof tr^^i^f  S'it  Ce„Jra,  Townsend,  .ho 

-S^ol'aSs  thich  had  be.  ^l^^l^^^'PTt^^Z^^ 
tended  with  complete  »"«'==  Yj.5L''''''fi"X   ,„  all  appearance,  on  the 

f  :iXsS= tr^^^^^^^  U^e  French  had  expelled 

Je  hailed  with  the  most  cnthus.ast.c  ^"7?^  and  aj^pkuse.       n  , 

ILgh  these  sentiments  were  --Jj^^^  J^^^^^^  the  decent 

satisfaction  was  yet  ^^^^^ti^' I'e  ^a  ^^^^^^^^^^  advantage,  and  that  the 
V  clones  would  be  attendea  wan  >"^'^  >  ,  France  by  the  next  treaty 
conquests  of  Britain  would  agam  ^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  as  well  as 

of  peace.     This  notion  (justified  by  ";«^"y  F^v'O"'  ^    adverted 

Sy^calculations  of  the  British  P^^/Yj^fii  trib's  and  prove^d  injurious 
prevailed,  besides,  among  '["^"y  "^  J^^^J^"f  X'  untamed^erocity  did  not 
to  the  British  interest  with  this  savage  jacew  nose  u  :^  ^^^^^^ 

render  them  altogether  unsusceptible  of  Ht'c^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  confederacy 

after  the  conquest  of  ?"«bec,  tvvo  Indians   be  on     5  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  Six  Nauons  -^^^^^Mf  to  ^^^^^  U!  which  had  been 

for  the  ostensib  e  P^-^P^^^  "^p^'^^^^/^^rnow  inhabited  the  Canadian  territo- 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  Fj^"^^^"^  "°^  ^i,,;,  ,„eient  kinsmen  to  make 
?y      The  visitors  endeavoured  to^^^^^^^^^         t  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  . 

a  timely  secession  from  the  *f^"^"' '""^,  ,.  ,.  formcrlv  women,  were  now 
telling  them,  in  Indian  style,  "  that  the  *'"S  ^,  ^'^'^eo^^try  as  the  tree, 
al  turned  into  men,  and  vvere  giwmg  .s  th  ck  n  ti  e  ^^^^^^^^^ 

n  the  woods  ;  that  they  1-V'^'"l  Uoon    a     h    remaS'of  the  French 
Louisburg,  and  Quebec    and  would  soon  cat  the  re^«     „     33^,^  ^j,, 
in  Canada  together  with  a  1  the    nd^  n    ^-t  adlered^t^^^^^      ^^^^ 
French  Indians  answered,      /^ll^th^'^s,  J""      ,.  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ogerss  American  Uiographicai  xJi^.tj-'^- -j-     -  -.■ 
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king,  whilst  his  back  was  turned  and  Ihj  was  lookinc  another  way  ;  but  now 
that  ho  has  turned  his  face,  and  sees  what  the  English  have  done,  he  is 
going  into  their  country  witli  a  thousand  great  canoes  and  all  his  warriors  ; 
and  "he  will  take  the  litllo  English  king  and  puich  him,  till  he  make  him  cry 
out  and  give  back  what  he  has  stolen,  as  he  did  about  ten  summers  ago ; 
and  this  your  eyes  will  soon  sec."  This  representation  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced  a  considerable  Impression  on  the  Indian  race,  and  especially  on  the 
Six  Nations,*  who,  recalling  former  instances  in  which  British  nolicy  bad 
been  reproached  by  them  as  faithless  and  inconsistent,  experienced  an  ahalc- 
nieiit  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  allies,  who,  they  feared,  might  ultimately  abandon 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  their  common  enemy.  The  French  induslnously 
fomented  in  the  minds  of  the  savages  every  ",cntiment  unfavorable  towards 
Uritain  ;  and  the  Cheroke>  war,  which  broke  out  not  many  months  after, 
rewarded  the  address  and  assiduity  of  their  intrigues. 

Roth  in  the  recent  and  the  previous  campaign,  which  had  been  dislin- 
Euished  by  the  revived  lustre  of  the  liritish  arms,  the  provincial  troops 
merited  and  obtained  an  ample  share  of  the  general  j)raisc.  IJy  the  pru- 
dence  and  liberality  of  the  English  commanders,  the  invidious  distinctions 
enjoined  by  the  king  were  disregarded  or  relaxed  ;  and  in  the  field  only  a 
generous  emulation  prevailed  between  the  regulars  and  the  provincials.  This 
emulation  was  strikingly  evinced  at  Niagara,  and  contributed  matenully  to 
the  success  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Massachusetts,  this  year,  in  addition 
to  her  contingent  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  ^of  whom  two  tlioii- 
sand  five  hundred  served  in  garrison  at  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia,  several 
hundreds  on  board  the  king's  ships,  and  the  remainder  along  with  Amherst's 
army),  at  the  request  of  General  Wolfe,  raised  three  hundred  more,  and 
despatched  them  to  Quebec,  where  they  served  as  pioneers.'" 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  having  passed  a  stamp  act,  in  wliirh 
newspapers  were  included,  a  petition'  was  presented  by  the  printers  ol  the 
province  against  this  impost,  which  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  in  consid- 
eration that  newspapers  were  not  only  vehicles  of  knowledge,  but  instru- 
ments of  liberty.  In  the  records  of  the  legislature  of  this  as  well  as  of 
the  other  American  provinces,  wc  find  the  pernicious  instrumentality  of 
lotteries  frequently  sanctioned  and  adopted  for  the  collection  of  funds  for 
purposes  of  public  utility.  The  example  of  the  parent  state  communicated 
this  vile  and  demoralizing  engine  of  finance  to  her  colonies.  Previous  to 
the  final  rupture  between  Britain  and  America,  the  American  colonists 
commonly  purchased  every  year  an  eighth  part  of  the  tickets  of  the  British 

state  lottery.^  ,    ,  , .       ,- 

This  year  died  Sir  William   Tepperell,  who  distinguished  him-oi  ro 
highly  as  commander  of  the  expedition  by  which  Cape  Breton  wns  con-^ 
quered    in  1745.     Pepperell  and   anodier  individual  of  the  samf        •    • 
were  the  only  natives  of  New  England  on  whom  the  British  title  ol  baronet 
was  ever  conferred.     Sir  John  Yeanums  and  Sjr^  William  Johnson,"  tne 

"i^Mnual  Register  for  ^7b9.  *  Minot.     ilutchinson. 

■•  Holmes.    Jlnnual  liegister  for  1760.  /.  r.        u    .„„\  .„„. 

«  William  Pepperell,  >.<•  Br«ton  (probably  a  relnUvo  of  the  conqueror  of  Cope  Breton),  wm 
created  a  baronet  of  Gr-.a.;  U.-  i,-  in  the  year  1774,  two  your*  before  the  revolt  of  America 
from  the  British  empire  ''vai  R(^istcrforim.  •.   i  i  ,  i,;„  .„„  «;, 

»  On  the  death  oT  S.r  W  :  iu;  i  iinson,  in  177-1,  his  title  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Sir 
John  Johnson,  who  waa  bon,  >  America,  md  who,  espousing  the  quarrel  «f  ""»«'"  "  2° 
Wnr  of  Independence,  committed,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Indians,  the  most  barbarous  de- 
vastation of  the  American  sottlemonts.     Dwight's  TrateU. 
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onl«'  other  of  tlic  American  colouists  to  whom  the  same  titular  dignity  was 
extoiided,  were  natives  of  llic  parent  state.     Sir  William  IMiips  was   the 
mW  \inerican  whoso  advancen>ent  to  the  inferior  dignity  ot  kniglJthood  haa 
l.ccn 'recorded.'     So  sparincly  did  Britain    distribute    among   her  coloma 
otrsi)riiig  those  fanciful  decorations  which   France  had  lavL^lily   bestowed 
iinoii  the  Canadians,  and  successfully  employed  to  nourish  and  sustam  their 
nroiudices  in  favor  of  royalty  and  aristocracy.     If  Britain  (always  suppos- 
ne   though  contrary  to  probability,  that  her  policy  was  the  result  of  consist- 
ent'""d  prospective  system)  hoped  to  impress  her  American  subjects  with 
nddilioiial  reverence  for  a  parent    state  which  was    not  only  the  fountain 
but  the  sole  depositary  of  titulary  honors,  she  failed  in  her  design.     II  her 
uurpose  was  to  cherish  among  the  colonists  habits  of  mduslry  and  sobri- 
etv  she  unqueslioniibly  succeeded  ;  though  at  the  expense  of  diminishing 
their  esteem  for  som-  of  her  own  most  ancient  and  characteristic  institu- 
tions.    Oen-   ally   trail".!  to  useful  labor,  and   habituated  to  regard  it  as 
almost  the  suie,  i.nd  certainly  the  worthiest  and  most  accessible,  path  to 
distinction,  the  tc^'onists  entertained  a  jealousy  of  every  system  and  pnnciplo 
that  enruached  on  the  respect  or  diminished  the  reward  due  to  industrious 
nuioull:..     They  regarded  feudal  titles  as  arrogant  assumptions,  under  which 
ihe  pride  of  favorite  vassals  aped  the  grandeur  of  their  prince  and  cloaked 
the  humiliation  of  their  servitude.     Some  of  the  noblemen,  whom  the  parent 
state  deputed  to  administer  royal  prerogative  or  to  exercise  other  conspic- 
uous functions  in  America,  were  persons  of  worth  and  honor  ;    but  none 
of  them  justified  his  titular  pretension  to  superiority  over  the  rest  ot  man- 
kind by  his  personal  achievements  ;  and  the  majority  excited  the  aversion 
and  contempt  of  the  colonists.     The  insolent  pretensions  and  the  sordid  or 
insiirnificant  characters  of  the  inheritors  of  proprietary  rights  in  America, 
to<'ether  with  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  proprietaries  of  Carohna  to  in- 
troduce a  subordinate  species  of  titular  nobility  into  this  province,  combined 
to  dve  a  keener  edge  to  the  general  dislike  of  a  hereditary  tenure  ol  honor 
ami  authority.     There  had,  indeed,  been  always  some  individuals,  and  now 
there  was  a  party,  among  the  colonists,  certainly  not  considerable  m  num- 
bers who  longed  for  such  an  assimilation  of  the  colonial  mstitutions  to  those 
of  the  parent  state,  as  might  enable  themselves  to  indulge  the  pride  and  par- 
take the  splendor  and  enrichment  of  the  titles,  trappings,  and  pensions  ot 
Europe,  even  at  the  expense  of  exalting  the  royal  prerogative  in  America, 
and  proportionally  restricting  and  depressing  the  liberties  of  their  country- 
men ^    This   party,  which,  doubtless,  included  among  its  members  some 
dexterous  and  unprincipled  knaves,  contained,  perhaps,  a  larger  admixture 
of  men  in  whom  a  blind  but  honest  zeal  for  British  and  monarchical  power 
WT   combined  with  a  sincere  devotion  to  their  own  private  interests,  m  va- 
riuub,  and,  to  human  eyes,  inscrutable  proportions.     Jealous  ol  popular 
rights,  and  exclaiming  against  the  dangerous  aim  and  tendency  of  popular  sci. 
tinient  in  America,  this  party  easily  gained  the  ear  and  at  least  the  partial 
confidence  of  the  royal  court ;  and  probablv  conceived,  as  well  as  conveyed, 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  own  influence,  from  the  occasional  support  wn;cli 
it  received  from  wealthy  colonists,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  liberty 
and  their  country,  overvalued  the  superior  riches  of  Britain,  dreaded  change 

~^i7  B^in^ii.  ThonT^oiTcbetter  known  by  the  title  of  Count  llumford)  was  a  native  of 
MassarCotr   But  he  Sid  n.it  reccivo  his  titfo  of  knighthood  till  after  the  revolt  of  America 
Sn  Brilain"  when  it  was  bestowed  on  him  ns  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  the  parent  state. 
-  Ftauklin's  Memoirs  and  Cafres^pondsnee.    Holfnrs.    Belknap. 
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and  hazard,  and  believed,  because  they  desired,  the  infallible  efficacy  of 
temperate  and  submissive  demeanour  in  preserving  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  zealots  of  monarchical  and  republican 
principles  —  the  one  relying  on  British  support,  the  other  on  their  own  su- 
perior numbers  in  America  —  were  more  disposed  both  by  word  and  ac- 
tion to  hurry  their  controversy  to  an  extremity.  The  conduct  of  both  was 
influenced  at  the  present  crisis  by  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  de- 
meanour of  the  moderate  party,  which  at  once  excited  the  ardor  of  the 
partisans  of  prerogative  and  dictated  caution  to  the  advocates  of  liberty. 
However  disposed  the  British  court  or  any  portion  of  it  might  have  been 
at  this  period,  to  second  the  wishes  of  a  party  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  alter  the  long  prevailing  usages  and  es- 
tablished constitutions  of  the  American  provinces  ;  in  opposition,  especially 
to  that  strong  current  of  republican  sentiment  and  opinion  by  which  all  these 
provinces  were  pervaded,  and  of  which,  even  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the 
most  unfavorable  for  its  manifestation,  there  broke  forth  many  unequivocal 
symptoms. 

The  present  contest  between  the  French  and  English  in  America  was 
signalized,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  predatory  inroads  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  France  upon  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  this,  as  in  the  previous  war,  the  provincial  annalists  confess  the  forbear- 
ance and  tenderness  generally  demonstrated  by  the  savages  for  their  captives 
but  no  longer  hesitate  to  determine  whether  such  altered  treatment  was  the 
offspring  of  policy  or  humanity.  For  it  was  found  that  the  Indians  were  en- 
gaged to  deliver  all  their  prisoners  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
indemnified  themselves  for  the  subsidies  which  they  paid  to  their  savage 
allies,  by  the  ransoms  they  exacted  from  the  families  and  kinsmen  of  the 
captives.^ 
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The  inhabitants  of  North  America  had  eagerly  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  reduction  of  Quebec  not  only  betokened,  but  actually  imported,  the 
entire  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  they  were  speedily  undeceived  ;  and, 
aroused  by  the  spirited  and  nearly  successful  attempt  of  the  French  to 
retrieve  this  loss.  :hey  consented  ihe  more  willingly  to  a  renewed  exer- 
tion of  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  improving  the  vic- 
torious posture  of  their  affairs.  The  New  England  levies  this  year  [1700] 
were  as  numerous  as  they  had  over  been  during  the  war  ;  the  Virginian 
levies  (augmented  by  the  emergency  of  a  war  with  the  Cherokees)  amounted 

f /^    4  xxTr\    i\\f\ttent'\rt    m/^n 
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No  sooner  had   the  English  fleet  retired  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  than 
T  pVi    who  succeeded  to   Montcalm's  command,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
Pfov'erv  of  Quebec.     The  land  forces  he  possessed  were  more  numerous 
!han  the  army  of  Wolfe,  by  which  the  conquest  of  the  place  had   been    . 
Irhieved,  and  he  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  some  frigates,  which  afforded 
hhn  the  entire  command  of  the  river,  as  the  English  had  imprudently  with- 
Hravvn  every  one  of  their  vessels,  on  the  supposition  that  they  could  riot 
he  useful  in  winter.     He  had  hoped  that  a  sudden  attack  might  enable  him 
to  take  Quebec  by  surprise,  during  the  winter ;  but,  after  some  preparatory 
anoioaches  which  were  repulsed,  and  a  survey  which  convinced  him  that 
ihe  outposts  were  better  secured  and  the  governor  more  active  and  -alert 
than  he  had  expected,  he  was  induced  to  postpone  his  enterprise  till  the  ar- 
r val  of  the  spring.     In  the  month  of  April,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  afford- 
ed a  navigation  freed  from  ice,  the  artillery,  military  stores,  and  heavy 
ba-'gaEe  of  the  French  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and  carried  down  the 
river  under  the  protection  of  six  frigates  ;  and  Levi  himself,  after  a  march 
of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point-au-Tremble,  withm  a  few  miles 
of  Quebec.     General  Murray,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  English 
conquest  was  intrusted,  took  prompt  and  skilful  measures  for  its  security  ; 
but  his  troops  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter 
aiid  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that  instead  of  five  thou- 
sand, the  original  number  of  his  garrison,  he  could  now  count  on  the  ser- 
vices of  no  more  than    three  thousand   men.     Impelled  by   overboiling 
courage,  rather  than  guided  by  sound  judgment,  and  relying  more,  perhaps, 
on  the  reputation  than  the  strength  of  his  army,  he  determmed,  with  this 
once  victorious  and  still  valiant,  though  diminished  force,  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  the  field,  although  their  numbers  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sMd :  and,  accordingly,  marching  out  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  at- 
tempted to  render  this  scene  once  more  tributary  to  the  glon^  of  l?"tain, 
by  an  impetuous  assault  on  the  neighbouring  position  of  the  French  at  bil- 
lery    [April  28,  1760.]     But  his  attack  was  firmly  sustained  by  the  enemy, 
and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked,  and  m  danger  of 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  ho  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
action  and  retired  into  the  city.     In  this  conflict  the  Bntish  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  artillery  and  nearly  a  thousand  men.     The  trench,  though 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than  double  that  number,  had 
nevertheless  gained  the  victory,  which  their  general  lost  no  time  m  improv- 
ing.   On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place.  Lev 
opened  trenches  against  the  town  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  was  not 
till  the  11th  of  May  that  his  batteries  were  so  far  advanced  as  tg  comnience 
an  effectual  fire  upon  the  garrison.     But  Murray  had  now,  by  indefatigable 
exertion,  in  which  he  was  assisted  with  alacrity  by  his  soldiers,  completed 
some  outworks,  and  planted  so  powerful  an  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  that 
his  fire  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  nearly  silenced  their 
batteries.     Quebec,  notwithstanding,  would  most  probably  have  reverted  to 
its  former  masters,  if  an  armament  which  was  despatched  from  J  ranee  had 
not  been  outsailed  by  a  British  squadron,  which  succeeded  m  first  gaining 
the  entrance  and  the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Ihe  trench  Jnptes, 
which  had  descended  from  Montreal,  were  now  attacked  by  the  lintish 
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to  a  hasty  retreat  up  the  river.     Levi  instantly  raised  the  siege,  and,  retiring 
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with  a  precipitation  that  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  his 
baggage  and  artillery,  reconducted  his  forces  (with  the  exception  of  a  party 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  became  disheartened  and  deserted  hiui  bv 
the  way)  to  Montreal.  Here  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor-gene  al 
of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last 
stand  in  defence  of  the  French  colonial  empire,  —  thus  reduced,  from  the 
attitude  of  preponderance  and  conquest  which  it  presented  two  years  be- 
fore, to  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  and  desperate  effort  for  hs  own  preser- 
vation. For  this  purpose  Vaudreuil  called  in  all  his  detachments  and  eol- 
lected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony.  Though  little  chance 
of  success  remained  to  him,  he  preserved  an  intrepid  countenance,  and  in 
all  his  dispositions  displayed  the  firmness  and  foresight  of  an  accomplished 
commander.  To  support  the  droopino;  courage  of  the  Canadians  and  their 
Indian  allies,  he  had  even  recourse  to  ihe  artifice  of  circulating  among  them 
feigned  intelligence  of  the  successes  of  France  in  odier  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  of  her  approaching  succour. 

Amherst,  in  the  mean  time,  was  diligently  engaged  in  concerting  and 
prosecuting  measures  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada.  During  the  winter 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  bringing  all  the  British  forces  from  Quebec 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  join  in  a  combined  attack  upon 
Montreal.  Colonel  Haviland,  by  his  direction,  sailing  with  a  detaclmient 
from  Crown  Point,  took  possession  of  Isle-aux-Noix,  which  he  found  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  towards  Montreal ;  while 
Amherst,  with  his  own  division,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  regulars 
and  provincials,  left  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  Oswego, 
where  his  force  received  the  addition  of  a  thousand  Indians  of  the  Six  IVa- 
tions,  marching  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Embarkin' 
with  his  entire  army  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  reduced  the  fort  of  Isle  Koyalc, 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  which  the  French  possessed  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  ;  and  thence,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passage,  conduct- 
ed his  troops  to  Montreal,  where,  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  [Septem- 
ber 6,  1760],  they  were  met  by  the  forces  commanded  by  General  Murray. 
In  his  progress  up  die  river,  Murray  distributed  proclamations  among  the 
Canadians  inhabiting  its  southern  shore,  which  produced  such  an  effect  that 
almost  all  the  parishes  in  this  quarter,  as  far  as  the  river  Sorel,  declared 
their  submission  to  Britain,  and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality  ;  and  Lord  Kollo, 
meanwhile,  advancing  along  the  northern  shore,  disarmed  all  the  inhabitants 
as  far  as  Trois  Rivieres,  which,  though  the  capital  of  a  large  district,  being 
merely  an  open  village,  was  taken  without  resistance.  By  a  happy  concert 
in  the  execntion  of  a  well  digested  plan,  the  armies  of  Amherst  and  Murray, 
on  the  day  after  their  own  simultaneous  arrival  [September  7],  were  joined 
by  the  detachment  confided  to  Colonel  Plaviland.  Amherst  had  already 
made  preparation  for  investing  Montreal  ;  but  Vaudreuil,  perceiving,  from 
the  strength  of  the  combined  armies,  and  the  skilful  dispositions  of  dicir 
commanders,  that  resistance  must  be  ineffectual,  hastened  to  demand  a  ca- 
pitulation ;  and  on  the  following  day  [Septembers],  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 
all  the  other  places  of  strength  within  the  government  of  Canada  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  crown.  After  the  capitulation,  General  (Sage  was 
appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men; 
and  Murray  returned  to  Quebec,  where  his  garrison  was  augmenied  to  four 
thousand. 
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Thus  fell  the  colonial  empire  of  France  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 

jpg  the  victim  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  the  rage  of  a  rival  state, 

transported  by  insult  and  injury  beyond  the  usual  channel  of  its  policy  and 
the  limits  of  the  system  it  had  hitherto  pursued.  On  the  south  of  the  Mis- 
sissippij  the  French  still  possessed  the  infant  colony  of  Louisiana  ;  but  this 
settlement,  far  from  being  powerful  or  formidable,  was  so  thinly  peopled  and 
so  ill-conditioned,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  preserved  its  existence,  without 
the  provisions  of  food  and  other  supplies  it  obtained  by  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  British  provinces.^  The  downfall  of  the  French  dominion  was 
completed  by  the  fate  of  the  armament,  which,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  despatched  this  year  from  France  for  the  assistance  of  Canada. 
The  comi.  -.ider  of  this  force,  consisting  of  one  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  two 
large  store-ships,  and  nineteen  smaller  vessels,  having  ascertained  before 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  that  a  British  squadron  had  already  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Captain  Byron,  who  commanded  the  British  vessels  stationed  at 
Louislurg,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  position,  instantly  sailed 
with  five  ships  of  war  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  easily  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  hostile  armament,  as  well  as  in  dismantling  two  batteries 
which  the  French  had  erected  on  shore.'* 

During  the  progress  of  these  decisive  operations  ir.  the  North,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Southern  States  of  America  were  infested  with  the  calamity 
of  an  Indian  war,  occasioned  partly  by  their  own  inconsiderate  violence  and 
cruelty,  and  partly  by  the  address  and  intrigues  of  the  French.     The  Cher- 
okees,  in  conformity  with  subsisting  treaties,  had  sent  considerable  parties 
of  their  warriors  to  assist  the  British  in  their  expeditions  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.     In  their  return  homewards  through  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
many  of  the  Indian  warriors,  having  lost  their  horses,  made  no  scruple  to 
supply  the  want  from  the  herds  of  these  animals  which  they  found  roaming 
in  the  woods  ;  — regardless,  and  perhaps  ignorant,  of  the  rights  they  violated. 
The  Virginians,  to  whom  the  horses  belonged,  resenting  this  injury,  killed 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  unsuspecting  Indians,  and  made  prisoners  of  sev- 
eral more.     Incensed  at  such  ungrateful  usage   from  allies  in  defence  of 
whose  frontiers  they  had  been  so  recently  engaged,  the  Cherokees  med- 
itated revenge  ;  and  were  inflamed  in  their  vindictive  purpose  by  the  as- 
surances of  the  French,  that  the  English  intended  to  kill  every  man  of 
them,  and  to  make   slaves  of  their  wives   and   children.     The    insidious 
counsels  of  the  French  being  reinforced  by  a  liberal  subsidy  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  tlie  Cherokees   were  tempted  to   court  their  own  destruction 
by  plunging  into  a  war  with  the  British,  which  they  accordingly  comrnenccd 
by  a  furious  and  desolating  incursion  upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.     These  three  provinces  combined  for  their  common  defence  ; 
a  body  of  Virginian  militia,  under  the  comm.and  of  Colonel  Bird,  and  of  the 
militia  of  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  Colonel  Waddell,  were  despatched 
to  unite  themselves  with  a  force,  consisting  partly  of  regulars  and  partly  of 
militia,  which  Littleton,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  conducted  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  where,  with- 
out  further  bloodshed,  the  quarrel  was  seemingly  accommodated,  and  a 

'  Pitt,  in  n  circular  letter  to  tiie  Dritisl*  provincial  governinctits  in  tiic  present  year,  indig- 
nantly remarked  the  subBistence  of  this  contraband  trade  during  the  war,  and  directed  that  tha 
severest  measures  should  bo  employed  to  suppress  it. 

*  Mnual  Register  for  17G0.     Smollett.    Wynne.    Trumbull.    Minot.    Holmes. 
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treaty  was  concluded  and  guarantied  by  the  delivery  of  twenty-four  Indian 
hostages.     A  lasting  peace  might  have  ensued  from  this  treaty  but  for  the 
folly  of  Governor  Littleton,  who  treated  the  Indian  chiefs  with  the  most  in- 
suiting  arrogance,  and  laughed  at  the  wise  remonstrances  of  Bull,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  on  the  impolicy  of  offending  the  self-respect  of  this  proud 
race,  and  the  danger  and  mischief  of  a  quarrel  with  them.  Early  in  the  pres- 
ent year,   the  Cherokees,  having  waited  only  till  the  forces  of  Littleton 
were  withdrawn  and  dispersed,  renewed  their  hostile  inroads  more  furiously 
than  before,  butchered  a  number  of  provincial  traders  who  rashly  ventured 
among  them,  and  besieged  Fort  Prince  George,  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering  their  hostages  who  were  confined  there. ^     Their  rage  was  increased 
by  the  fate  which  now  befell  these  hostages,  who,  resisting  the  orders  of 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  that  they  should  be  put  in  irons,  and  killing 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  were  attempting  so  to  confine  them,  were  instantly 
assaulted  and  slain  by  his  comrades.     The  warfare  began  to  present  so 
formidable  an  appearance,  that  an  express  was  despatched  from  Carolina 
to  General  Amherst,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  public  danger  and  implore 
immediate  succour.     A  battalion  of  Highlanders  and  four  companies  of  the 
royal  Scots  regiment  were  accordingly  sent,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  (afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton) ,  for  the  relief  of  the  southern 
provinces.     Before  the  6nd  of  April,   Montgomery  landed   his  troops  in 
Carolina,  and  encamped  at  Monk's  Corner.     A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
he  marched  to  the  Congarees,   where  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  re- 
assembled forces  which  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  the  preceding 
year.     Advancing  thence  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he  destroyed  all  the 
towns  of  the  lower  nation  of  the  Cherokees,  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  a 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  and,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince  George, 
compelled  its  assailants  to  abandon  the  blockade  they  had  closely  maintained. 
Most  of  the  Indian  prisoners  taken  in  this  expedition  were  slain  by  the 
troops,  who  were  transported  with  ungovernable  rage  by  finding  in  the  In- 
dian villages  the  mangled  bodies  of  several   of  their  countrymen,  whose 
appearance   proclaimed   the  horrid  tortures  in   which  they  had  expired. 
Finding  the  savages  still  deaf  to  his  proposals  of  accommodation,  Mont- 
gomery marched  forward  through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where  he  encoun- 
tered many  hardships  and  dangers,  until  he  arrived  within  five  miles  of 
Etchoe,  the  central  town  and  settlement  of  the  Cherokees.     Here  he  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley  covered  with  bushes  and  intej:- 
sected  by  a  muddy  stream  flowing  between  steep  clayey  banks.    Captain 
Morison,  who  commanded  a  company  of  rangers,  was  ordered  to  advance 
and  scour  the  thicket  ;  but  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  he  fell,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  men,  by  the  fire  which  the  Indians  from  this  covert  poured  upon 
them.     The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  now  rushed  into  the  thicket,  and 
essayed  to  dislodge  the  invisible  enemy;  but  the  number  of  the  Indians 
proved  to  be  so  great,  their  position  so  commanding  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, and  their  resistance  so  valorous  and  obstinate,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  whole  British  force  into  action  against  them  ;  and  even  when 
they  gave  way,  they  were  not  put  to  rout,  but  retired  with  undiminished 
show  of  resistance  from  one  strong  position  to  another. In  this  conflict 

"•  The  inhabilanU  of  NortirCaroiina  wcro  80  much  incensed  at  the  cruelty  and  tfendiery 
of  tlifl  Indians,  that  a  statuto  of  their  provincial  assembly  ordained,  this  year, Jhat  all  Indian 
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which  continued  above  an  hour,  twenty  of  the  British  were  killed  anc 
reventy-six  wounded.     Sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  farther  pur- 
suit and  averse  to  expose  his  wounded  men  to  the  vengeance  of  a  savage 
enemy,  Montgomery   commanded  a  retreat,  which   was   conducted   with 
much  regularity  and  precaution,  to  Fort  Prince  George.     Accounting  that 
his  orders  obliged  him  now  to  rejoin  the  main  British  army,  he  withdrew 
his  regiment  from  Carolina,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  consternatior. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  who  plainly  perceived  that  the  Indians 
were  more  exasperated  than  weakened  by  the  hostilities  they  had  undergone. 
To  revenge  the  calamities  of  this  invasion,  and  improve  the  success  with 
which  they  had  finally  checked  its  progress,  the  Cherokees,  assembling  a 
considerable  force,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Loudoun,  a  small  fortification  situated 
near  the  confines  of  Virginia.    This  post,  which  was  occupied  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Demere,  was  ill  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  precluded,  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  (a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant  from  Charleston)  and  the  blockade  of  the  enemy, 
from  communication  with  the  other  British  settlements  and  forces.      The 
earrison,  having  sustained  a  long  siege,  and  subsisted  for  some  time  on  horse- 
flesh was  at  length  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender 
the  place  by  capitulation.     The  Indians,  with  the  most  plausible  show  of 
equity  and  moderation,  declared  that  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a 
lasting  peace  and  a  fair  and  regulated  trade  with  the  English  ;   and  they 
engaged  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  be 
conducted  by  trusty  guides  to  Virginia  or  Fort  Prince  George.    But  nothing 
was  farther  from  their  intention  than  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty.    The  troops 
had  marched  scarcely  fifteen  miles  from  the  evacuated  fort,  when  they  were 
deserted  by  their  attendants,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Indian 
warriors,  who  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  attack  with  their  usual  savage  yell.     Demere  and  all  the  other 
officers,!  together  with  twenty-five  of  the  soldiers,  were  killed  ;  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners,  and  distributed  among  the  diflferent  villages  and  settle- 
ments of  the  enemy  ;  whence,  after  a  miserable  captivity,  they  were  subse- 
quently redeemed  at  a  great   expense  by  the  province  of  South  Carolina. 
Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Fort  Loudoun,  the  savages  next  undertook 
the  siege  of  Fort  iNinety-six,  and  other  small  fortifications  ;  but  retired  pre- 
cipitately, on  the  approach  of  a  body  of  provincial  troops.     This  campaign, 
on  the  whole;  was  calculated  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  at 
the  present  period,  were  capable  of  bringing  three  thousand  warriors  into 

While  the  flames  of  Indian  war  thus  raged  in  the  southern  parts  of  British 
America,  the  Northern  States  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  an  en- 
tire deliverance  from  this  calamity,  —so  fatal  (from  the  style  of  savage  war- 
fare, and  the  desolation  and  revengeful  rage  which  it  created)  to  the  virtue 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  their  people.  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  east- 
ern parts  of  New  England,  who  had  always  been  dependent  on  the  conduct 
and  fortunes  of  the  two  rival  European  powers,  gradually  submitted  to  Brit- 
ain as  the  ascendency  of  the  French  arms  declined.  Among  these,  the  1  e- 
nobscots,  who  had  dwindled  to  a  very  insignificant  tribc^  jn^consequence  ot 


•  FrKc«pt  Captain  St.iart,  whom  an  Indian  chief  nami^d  The  I AtUe  Carpenter,  '""8  """^hed 

»>...■     .  1  ._  .1.- »..„!..  ..nnonmnii  Prnni  Ilia  couHtrymen  at  the  ex* 

ia. 
rumbuii.    Holmes. 

VOL.  n.  39  2* 


'  Ktcupt  Captain  Stuart,  wnom  an  innmiicniei  iiumuu  i»c  ,......,^.. 

to  the  Engligh  and  opposed  to  the  war,  gonerously  ransomed  froni  his  c; 
c  "ii  I,:-  _., !,,.».." ."    op,l  aflurtviiriU  rnniliictod  in  Harutv  to  Virsrini 
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iheir  adherence  to  France  and  their  vicinity  to  Massachusetts,  sent  deputies 
ill  tlie  commencement  of  this  year  to  Boston,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  by  vvhicli  tliey  acicnowledged  themselves,  without  restriction  or 
limitation,  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  They  confessed  their  rebellion 
and  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  their  lands  ;  and  accepted,  as  matter  of 
grace,  the  privilege  of  hunting  upon  them,  and  using  for  tillage  such  portions 
as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  provincial  authorities.  They  engaged 
to  dwell  near  Fort  Pownall,  a  stronghold  lately  erected  by  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  to  deliver  up  all  future  offenders  of  their  tribe  to  be 
judged  by  the  authorities  and  laws  of  this  province. 

Massachusetts  now  w  itnessed  the  departure  of  the  last  governor  acceptable 
to  her  people  whom  she  was  ever  to  receive  from  the  appointment  of  Britain. 
.This  was  Pownall,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  richer  presidency  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  succeeded  in  Massachusetts  by  Francis  Bernard,  formeily 
a  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England,  and  latterly  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Pownall  had  been  at  least  as  popular,  and  partly  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  his  predecessir,  Shirley.  The  repute  of  each  of  these  governors 
derived  a  lustre  from  vue  vigorous  and  successful  enterprises  against  the 
French,  by  which  their  administrations  were  signalized.  Shirley,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  prerogative,  was  supported  with  peculiar  zeal  by  the  pro- 
vincial party  which  entertained  the  same  sentiments  ;  and  yet  esteemed  by 
the  opponents  of  this  party,  who  professed  a  preferable  and  jealous  attach- 
ment to  popular  liberty,  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  treated  their  persons, 
and  the  generous  respect  which  he  demonstrated  for  their  avowed  views  and 
principles.  Pownall  was  equally,  if  not  more,  fortunate  in  a  behaviour 
tempered  by  its  varieties  to  the  liking  of  both  parties.  Whether  from  mere 
disinterested  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  popular  party,  or  because 
he  perceived  the  prevailing  and  progressive  influence  of  these  sentiments 
and  their  votaries  in  the  province,  and  accounted  that  his  own  future  ad- 
vancement would  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  reputation  he  might 
acquire  in  Massachusetts,  he  espoused  the  principles  and  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  those  politicians  by  whom  the  interests  of  provincial  liberty  were 
most  warmly  cherished.  Though  perhaps  in  his  official  character  he  was 
less  courteous  towards  his  opponents  than  Shirley  had  been,  he  diminished 
the  warmth  of  opposition  with  many  of  them  by  the  kindred  gayety  of  his 
manners  in  the  social  intercourse  of  private  life  ;  for,  in  general,  the  votaries 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation  were  the  friends  of  royal  prerogatite.  The  im- 
portance of  his  connections  and  influence  in  Kngland  favored  his  addresses 
to  all  parties  ;  and  while  he  associated  familiarly  with  the  politicians  by  whom 
the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  were  directed,  and  gained  the  general  esteem 
by  the  liberal  principles  he  professed,  and  the  diligent  attention  he  directed 
to  the  conduct  of  public  business,  and  the  frugal  expenditure  of  public 
money,  —  he  indulged  a  naturally  jovial  and  sprightly  disposition,  amidst 
the  more  aristocratical  circles  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  with  a  freedom, 
which,  in  those  days  of  remaining  Puritan  strictness,  would  have  attracted 
from  the  generality  a  severe  censure  against  a  less  popular  character.  But 
of  the  two  provincial  parties,  the  one  winked  nt  his  manners,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  principles  ;  while  many  of  the  other  pardoned  or  forgot  his 
principles,  in  sympathy  with  his  gayety,  and  participation  of  his  amuse- 
ments. Happily  for  the  peace  of  his  administration,  the  engrossing  con- 
cerns of  the  war  tended  to  withdraw  from   view  .t,he  great   controversial 
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Doints.  respecting  liberty  and  prerogative,  by  which  former  go\emors  and 
ihe  assembly  were  usually  divided  ;  and  yet  so  keen  were  the  attacks  he 
experienced  from  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  at- 
tached to  royal  prerogative,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ardently  desired  and 
Ir-ariily  rejoiced  at  the  termination  of  his  command  in  Massachusetts.     It 
could  not  "have  terminated  at  a  period  more  propitious  to  his  reputation  ; 
for  all  that  Britain  was  fated  to  do,  in  order  to  render  her^  authority  and  its 
administrators  popular  in  America,  lifld  now  been  done.     The  most  favor- 
able interpretation  of  Pownall's  motives  is  justified  by  the  consideration  of 
his  subsequent   conduct.     From  Massachusetts,  he  proceeded  directly  to 
Kndand,  and,  gaining  a  ^seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  never  actually 
took  possession  of  his  command  in  Carolina  ;  but,  both  as  a  senator  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  a  political  writer  (for  he  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  ^),  warmly  embraced  and  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies in  their  subsequent  quarrel  with  Britain,  —  predicting,  with  accurate 
but  unheeded  discernment,  the  results  which  were  progressively  unfolded 
by  the  erring  course  of  British  policy.     When  he  embarked  for  England 
[June  3,  1 760],  both  houses  of  assembly  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his  barge, 
and  graced  his  departure  with  every  ceremonial  expressive  of  public  favor 

and  respect.  ,,.,...  , 

Bernard,  the  successor  of  Pownall,  commenced  his  admmistration  under 
very  favorable  auspices.     During  his  short  possession  of  the  government  of 
New  Jersey,  he  earned  so  fair  a  character,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
erected  his  arrival  with  expressions  of  hope  and  esteem  ;  and  one  of  the 
earliest  communications  which  he  made  to  the  assembly  announced  the  grat- 
iScation  of  the  wishes  they  had  so  long  and  ardently  cherished  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada.     Yet  even  on  this  interestmg 
occasion,  and  at  a  crisis,  too,  when  the  subsequent  policy  of  Britain  with  re- 
card  to  the  retention  or  cession  of  Canada  excited  the  most  anxious  spec- 
ulation and  apprehension  in  America,  an  expression  employed  by  the  new 
governor  produced  a  remarkable  display  of  that  difference  of  sentiment  by 
which  the  two  political  parlies  of  Massachusetts  were  divided.     Bernard 
embraced  the  friendship  and  principles  of  Hutchinson  and  the  politicians  of 
the  same  pariy  ;  and,  whether  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  his  own  proper 
motion,  in  communicating  the  conquest  of  Canada  to  the  assembly,  he  de- 
sired the   two  houses  to  remember  "  the  blessings  they  derive  from  their 
subjection  to  Great  Britain,  without  which  they  could  not  now  have  been 
a  free  people."     Not  even  the  announcement  of  the  conquest  of  Canada 
oould  render  this  language  palatable  to  the  ])eople  of  Massachusetts  ;  nor 
could  their  fears  of  the  inlluence  which  British  jealousy  of  their  spirit  might 
exercise  on  the  articles  of  the  next   treaty  of  peace  altogether  restrain  an 
avowal  of  their  repugnance  to  the  governor's  view  of  their  political  condi- 
tion.    The  council,  in  their  responsive  address  to  Bernard's  message,  ac- 
knowledged that  ''to  their  rclalion  to  Great  Britain  they  owe  their  present 
freedom"  ;  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  declared,   that,  while   they 
were  duly  sensible  of  the  blessings  remarked  by  the  governor,  "  the  whole 
world  m'ust  be  sensible  of  the  blessings  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonies  in  general,  and  from  the  efibrts  of  this  province  in 
particular  ;  which  for  more  than  a  century  past  has  been  wading  in  blood, 
~^\iz7Rights~ofthe7:oTo'^ies  stated  nnd  tl  rf aided,  17&X     Speech  in  Favor  of  America,  1769 
AdmnistraUon  ofliie  Brilish  Colonies,  I7v4. 
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and  laden  with  the  expenses  of  repelling  the  common  enemy  ;  without  which 
efforts,  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  might  have  had  no  colonies  to  defend."  i 
This  language,  guarded  as  it  is,  appears  deeply  significant,  when  we  con- 
sider all  the  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  employed. 

Nor  was  it  in  Massachusetts  alone  that  sparks  and  even  flames  of  contro- 
versy were  produced  by  increasing  collision  between  the  pretensions  of 
royal  or  national  prerogative  and  of  popular  or  provincial  liberty.  Virginia 
at  this  period,  was  agitated  by  a  controversy  relative  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  but  manifestly  involving  the  delicate  question  of  the  degree  of  Amer- 
ican subjection  to  British  control.  As  the  termination  of  the  controversy 
which  was  far  more  remarkable  than  its  origin  and  progress,  did  not  occur 
till  about  three  years  after,  we  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
merely  adverting  to  its  existence,  as  a  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  preva- 
lence of  democratical  sentiment  and  opinion  in  the  various  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  North  Carolina,  at  this  juncture,  a  general  ferment  was  excited  by 
the  efforts  of  Dobbs,  the  royal  governor,  so  to  alter  (partly  by  creating  new 
boroughs  and  counties,  and  partly  by  other  measures)  the  system  of  popular 
representation,  as  to  insure  to  the  crown  an  entire  ascendant  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  provincial  assembly.  From  these  measures,  after  pursu- 
ing them  so  Itir  as  to  kindle  a  high  degree  of  public  spirit  in  the  province 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  depart,  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  as- 
sembly, accompanied  with  such  expressions  of  popular  indignation  as  strongly 
betokened  a  revolt  against  his  authority.^ 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  present  year  [October  25,  1760],  George 
the  Second,  king  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  closed,  with 
his  life,  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  ;  the  last  monarch  who  died  in  possession 
of  regal  authority  over  the  colonial  offspring  of  the  British  empire  in  North 
America.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  the  Third,  whose 
narrow  capacity,  united  to  an  obstinate  temper,  and  perverted  by  an  educa- 
tion elaborately  purged  of  liberal  wisdom  and  truth,  fitted  him  to  be  the  con- 
fessor and  champion  of  oligaichy  and  the  enemy  of  popular  liberty  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Inflexibly  selfish,  implacably  vindictive,  self-confident, 
and  imperious,  yet  crafty  and  dissembling,  he  would  justly  havp  deserved  to 
be  classed  with  the  worst  of  sovereigns,  if  some  incidents  of  his  life  did  not 
suggest  the  apology,  that  he  was  often,  though  by  fortune  a  powerful,  yet  by 
nature  (even  more  than  by  the  artificial  maxims  of  human  policy)  an  irre- 
sponsible agent.  The  insanity  under  which  he  occasionally  labored  af- 
fords a  better  apology  for  his  errors  than  can  be  derived  from  the  political 
theorem  that  the  kintr  can  do  no  ivrong.  As  he  retained,  at  first,  the  min- 
isters of  his  grandfather,  —  whatever  hopes  or  fears  may  have  been  goner- 

'  Yet  Hutrhinxon  himgcif,  tlio  only  writer  by  wlioni  this  rumarkablu  proct'oding  has  hccii 
recorded,  hesitntoa  not  to  dechirc  nt  this  period,  that  "  An  empire  separate  or  distinbt  from 
Britain  no  man  then  alive  expected  or  desired  to  nee.  From  the  common  incrcnpe  of  inhali- 
itants  in  a  part  of  the  glolio  wliich  nature  afforded  every  inducement  to  cultivate,  nollli'- 
monts  would  gradually  extend  ;  and,  in  distant  nirti',  an  inuependent  empire  would  probably  bo 
formed.     This  was  the  laneuairo  of  that  day.     The  greatest  nopes  from  the  reduction  of  Can- 


Jay. 
Oiibli 


ada,  as  far  as  could  l)e  judged  from  the  public  prayers  of  the  clergy,  as  well  ns  from  the  con- 
versation of  people  in  general,  were  'to  sit  quiet  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  to 
have  none  to  make  them  afraid.'  "  'I'he  wishes  of  the  sanguine,  no  less  than  the  fears  of  the 
timid,  are  frequently  the  parents  of  their  opinions.  Burnnby,  an  English  writer,  who  trav- 
elled throufjh  North  America  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  year,  declares  that  he  heard  sen- 
timents of  indepcndonco  exprrssod  \n  almost  every  ^tatc  which  lie  visited. 

•  Minot.  Hutchinson.  'EVtol't  liiogriivliienl  Di'ttinnaru  nfjfew  F,ni;lanil.  Rurnnliy's  TVar- 
d»  inthe  Middle  StUlemcTU*  of  A'orth  America  in  17Ct>  andliGO.  Williamson.  Wirl'a  Life  of 
Umrij. 
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„,p,l  in  Europe  or  America  by  his  assumption  of  royalty,  no  alteration  of 
Sish  policy  was  exhibited   for  a  while  ;   and  doubtless  no  human  eye 
foresaw  the  vast  and  varied  change  in  the  scene  of  human  fortune  that  was 
Apsuned  to  contrast  the  conclusion  with  the  commencement  of  this  reign. 
Vrom  neglect  or  mistake  in  some  official  quarter,  no  formal  intelligence  ol 
,he   death  of  the  late  king,  or  of  the  accession  of  his  grandson  to  the 
rone,  was  transmiltted  to  Massachusetts.     But,  after  waiting  awhile,  the 
rovincial  government  resolved,  in  consideration  of  Uie  notoriety  of  the  lact, 
lo  break  through  the  trammels  of  official  etiquette  ;  and  accordingly,  on  nearly 
he  last  day  of  the  year,  proclaimed  the  royal  sway  of  George  the  ihird, 
__the  last  performance,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  any  such  ceremony  in  New 

AlHlie  British  provinces  were  now  delivered  from  immediate  fear  and 
danger  of  hostile  vicinity,  except  the   Southern   States,   which  were  still 
nenaced  and  afflicted  wilh  the  hostilities  of  the  Cherokees.   [1761.]     Ihe 
1st  humane  and  respectable  chieftain  of  this  nation,  who  was  distinguished 
hv  the  tide  of  The  Little  Carpenter,  labored  with  generous  but  unsuccess- 
fnl  zeal  to  extinguish  the  quarrel.    Every  offer  of  peace  was  spurned  by  the 
maiority  of  this  high-spirited  people,  who  now  gained  an  accession  both 
nf  strength  and  of  hope  from  the  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  which 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Creeks,  influenced   by  French  agents,  began  to 
a  sume  towards  the  British.     South   Carohna  had  already  expended  more 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  defence  of  its  frontiers,  without  obtaining 
nTconsiderable  advantage  over  the  enemy.     Bull,  the  heutenant-governor 
of  this  province,  applied  again  for  assistance  to  General  Amherst,  vvho,  as 
Canada  was  now  entirely  reduced,  could  more  conveniently  spare  a  detach- 
ment  of  his  forces  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages.   Mont- 
gomery having  embarked  for  England,  Colonel  Grant,  on  whom  the  com- 
fnand  of  the  Highland  regiment  devolved,  recelN  ed  orders  to  reconduct  it 
0  the  reUef  of  Carolina,  and  arrived  for  this  purpose  at  Charleston  m 
he  commencement  of  the  year.     A  provincial  regiment  was  raised  to  act 
n  conjunction  with  the  British  force  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  troop 
of  Indian  allies.  Grant  was  able  to  muster  a  body  of  twx)  thousand  six  hun- 
dred men,  which  he  conducted  in  the  month  of  May  to  Fort  Prince  George. 
Here  [May  27]  he  was  met  by  the  Indian  chief  called  The  Lrttle  Carpen- 
S-,  who,  adjuring  the  British  to  remember  how  long  and  how  zealously  he 
had  approved  himself  their  friend,  solicited  yet  a  htile  farther  time  to  pacify 
his  countrymen,  and  a  pause  in  the  advance  of  the  invading  force,  1 11    he 
ssue  of  his  last  effort  of  mediation  were  seen.     He  implored  them  in   he 
tiame  of  the  common  fortune  and  condition  of  mankind  not  to  punish  the 
offending  Indians  with  too  great  severity  ;  but  rather  to  suffer  their  incon- 
Serate  rage  and  folly  to  become  a  lasting  monument  of  Bntish  generosity 
and  v'rtue^  But  Gran(  refused  to  hearken  to  the  chief's  desire  ;  and,  having 
completed  the  prehminary  inquiries  and  arrangements  for  the  expedition, 
commenced  his^march  from  Fon  PnncejGeorgeJor^tJie^CherokeeJ^ 

"-ai;^hi^o^T'hi^elIrT"drcadful  fire  broke  out  in  Boston,  l.y  which  «««'•')' ;j|;;!'r 
partof  h"  town  was  destroyed.  Besides  the  eontributions  in  M';.^*'';-''"«'="'';,  'Ipncrot- tho 
Kcw  Yorkand  Pennsylvania  appropriated  a  part  of  the.r  public  funds  to  the  rel.ct  ot  tho 

"Song  iU:':Z^  of  gazers  at  tho  pageant  of  the  coronation  of  Geo^^  the  Third  was  a 
young^^nericar.  nan^d  ^Johri  ILinec.     w^  "^  A^'cau  I^- 

part  01  ihc  crown  hum  ^a,^  ,„n,,nr.  it  ■•  .n-i-.  i-..  -■'''--'<       - 
dnpendeuce,  and  subsequently  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  State. 
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[Juno  7.]     Captain  Kennedy,  with  ninety  Indians,  and  thirty  wood-men 
painted  like  Indians,  marched  in  front  of  the  army,  and  scourc(l  tno  for- 
ests  ;  and  after  them  followed  a  troop  of  two  hundred  hght  infunlry  and 
rangers.     By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  these  forerunners,  (irant  designed 
to  secure  his  main   force,  which  followed  in  their  train,  from  annoyance, 
surprise,  ;  id  confusion.     The  troops,  hy  forced  marclics,  passed  two  nar 
row  and  dangerous  defiles,  without  having  received  a  shot  from  the  enemy ; 
hut  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  march  [.lune  10),  they  encountered  the  forces 
of  the  Cherokees  at  the  same  spot  where  Montgomery  fought  with  ilieni  in 
the  preceding  year.     The  Indians    had    chosen   their    position  well,  and 
although,  when  they  saw  the  British  approach,  they  forsook  it  in  onU'j  to 
try  the  ertbct  of  a  sudden  and  furious  attack,  which  was  repulsed,  tlioy  re- 
gained it,  and  used  all  its  advantages  with  a  skill  and  bravery  which  it  re- 
quired the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  Grant's  troops  to  overcome.'    After 
a  spirited  engngement,  which  lasted  for  three  hours,  the  Clierokees  began 
to  give   way,   and   at   length   fled  from   the  field  of  battle  wilh  a  celerity, 
which,  combined  with  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  eluded  pur- 
suit.     Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  liritish  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  the 
loss  of  the    Indians    was    not  ascertained.     Imniediately  after  the  action, 
Grant  proceeded  to  the  nciglibouring  town  of  Etchoe,  which    he  reached 
about  midnight,  and  the  next  day  reduced  to  ashes.     Kvery  other  town  in 
the  middle  settlements  of  the  Cherokees  shared  the  same  fate  ;   the  mug- 
azines  of  the  tribe  i^ere  destroyed,  <md  their  corn-fields  laid  waste  ;  and 
the  miserable  Indians  were  driven  to    seek   what  shelter  and    subsistence 
their  barren  mountains  might  afford  them.     Having    inflicted  this    severe 
blow.  Grant  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George,  where,  a  few  days  after,  Tlie 
Link  Carpenter,  accompanied  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees,  repaired 
to  his  camp  and  sued  for  peace.    Articles  of  a  pacific  treaty  were  acrordins^- 
ly  adjusted,  and  not  long  after  were  solemnly  ratified  in  a  convention  held  by 
the  same  Indian  chiefs,  with  Bull  and  the  provincial  council  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  Ashley  Kerry  ;^  with  mutual  expressions  of  hope  that  the  friendly 
relations  thus  reestablished  might  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  should  siiine 
and  the  rivers  flow.     The  reduction  of  the  Cherokees  was  one  of  the  last 
humbling  strokes  given  to   the    power   and   influence  of  France  in  North 
America.^ 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  one  of  the  Britisli  colonies  had 
ever  besouglit  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  forces  of  the  parent  state 
in  conducting  a  war  with  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soiitii 
Carolina  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  singular  inability  thus  confessed  by 
their  native  province  to  provide  for  its  own  security  and  render  its  domestic 
resources  available  and  sufiicient  to  its  external  defence.  The  cause  of 
this  singularity  was  easily  perceived  to  be  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  freemen  in  the  province  and  the  negro  slaves,  of  whom  vast 
numbers  had  been  recently  imported  by  the  slave-traders  of  Britain.      To 

'  AiiilicrHt,  in  his  desniitchi's  to  England  relative  to  this  lutinn,  reported  tlint  "  Coii'tiil 
Grant  says  that  the  provincials  have  behaved  well,  as  he  always  expected  they  would  do.  " 

'  One  of  (inint's  reipiisitions  was,  that  the  Indians  should  deliver  either  four  of  their  tribe 
to  be  executed  in  presence  of  the  British  army,  or  four  green  scalps  of  Cln-rokee  warrinrs. 
This  barbarous  deiuand  was  resisted  by  the  Indians,  who  maintained  tluit  tliey  were  niiicli 
more  justly  entitled  to  make  n  similar  requisition  against  the  people  of  Virginia,  whose  vio-  _ 

Itiice  and  nigratiliidc  liad  first  given  occasion  to  the  wur.     It  was  reniitttd  by  the  wisdom  and  H 

b  iyi»v,i!y  :-.r  P.s;!!,  g 

i.lfutual  neir:i,icr for  176\.    Ilewlt.    Trumbull.    Wynne.     Holmes.  K 
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.„  .hn  nublic  security,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  evil  by  which  it 
P*"'"?  s^dortned  r  avJwas  enacted  in  the  present  year  hy  the  prov.n- 
^as  tlnis  "X7'"S„Vg;  hieh  a  duty  on  every  additional  slave  impor  ed 
^■'"'  3  C^iVE  ^^an  l?in  eLct  nearl^  to  a  prol.ibition  of  farther 
,nlo  houlU  \-»'^°''"\"  J  ,  ,  -^  ,^m,  impudent  absurdity,  has  been  rcp- 
■""P^^'^rn  «n  exne  sioT  oF^  u^  consideration  for  tf.e  negroes)  was 
^^i;i:^^^^lcons.s.ni  with  the  interests  of  British  com- 

;irSsS^£thXSat^:ii^P^^^^^ 

?    «P  1  thb  year  by  Pitt  to  the  provincial  governors  represented  that  the 
dressed  this  year  uy  x  i  prosecute  the  war,  until  the  enemy 

they  were  anxious  to  guaid  themselves  as  wcu    j  » 

r   eril  and  disquiet  thus  again  to  be  reprodu  e  U  J^d^-^^^^^'^^^^J,,!;,,, 

Z^ZLP^^^  a  U^^of  P-e-^    The  ke™,  ^^  Z- 

s„p,,or.  .he  Frenc,  ■"'--'  -''„,''™::'-,,,,S    ,"  o.hers' feared  him)  to 
feated  his  wishes  ,  and  1  itt,  perceiving,  i^  j^ig  presence,  coun- 

N««  l!«'?P*l'<i-."     «"''""„  ,.,i,  ,„„,..,,„ml,mc.  wi.l.ont  h.in-  ..ruck  >vi.h  iho  M«\y  »nJ 
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To  soothe  tlic  woumled  prido  of  tlio  fallen  minister,  and  to  apponse  the 
national  displeasure  at  liis  secession  from  the  cabinet,  he  was  enriched  with 
a  munificent  pension,  and  a  peerage  was  bestowed  on  his  wife  and  ilieir 
issue.'  The  8panisii  court,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  aid  the  adversaries 
of  Pitt,  and  promote  the  delusion  which  these  politicians  honestly  embraced 
or  artfully  countenanced,  published  the  most  solemn  declaration  of  its  pacifif; 
intentions,  and  disavowed  every  purpose  which  I'itt  had  imputed  to  it. 

J3ut  whatever  delusion  might  thtis  have  been  created  or  confirmed  was 
dissipated   in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  [170;;i],  when  the 
war,  which  Pitt  predicted,  actually  broke  forth  between  Britain  and  Spain. 
Tlie  British  cabinet  in  this  emergency,  without  recalling  Pitt  to  ofilce,  availed 
itself  of  the  vigorous  posture  which  the  empire  had  assiuned  under  the  in- 
fluence  and  direction  of  his  genius.     While  a  powerful  armament  was  de- 
spatched for  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Havana,  the  Briiish 
troops  on  the  continent  of  America  received  orders  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  West  Jndian  colony  of  Martinique.     This  Inst  project 
was  communicated  to  the  governors  and  assemblies  of  the  British  colonjos 
in  North  America  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  tlie  successor  to  Pitt's  oflicc 
who  pressed  it  upon  them  as  a  reason   for  supporting  as  many  forces  as 
they  contributed  in  the  former  year.     The  provincial  assemblies  approved 
and  obeyed  this  requisition  with  an  eagerness  for  which  it  is  easier  to  assisin 
many  plausible  reasons,  than  to  ascertain  the  one  which  actually  possessed 
the  greatest  influence  with  them.     It  was,  they  deemed,  their  interest,  hy 
replacing  the  British  regulars   in  the  Canadian  garrisons,  to   diminisli  any 
difficulty  the  parent  state  might  experience  in  retaining  her  American  con- 
quest ;  and,  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  British  victory,  to  render  Canada 
not  the  only  s])oil  which  the  enemy   would  seek  to   recover  at  the  next 
treaty  of  peace.     There  had  been  formed,  too,  by  recent  circumstances 
among  the  colonial   population,  a  numerous  class  of  persons   attached  by 
habit  to   military  pursuits,  and  who,  at  this  crisis,  were  not  less  fitted  to 
subserve  the  external  interests,  than   unlikely  to  promote  the  internal  wel- 
fare of  the  provincial  communities  to  which  they  belonged.      Such  an  ac- 
tual redundance  of  inhabitants  was  produced  in  Massachusetts  by  the  recent 
military  eflbrts  and  their  cessation,  that,  from  this  province  alone,  nearly  six 
hundred  persons  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  preceding  year.     For  one 
or  other,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  the  provincial  governments  not  only  raised 
with  alacrity  the  forces  they  were  required  to  support  in  America,  but  of- 
fered bounties  to  encourage  the  enlistment  of  their  people  among  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  the  parent  state. '^     About  nine  hundred  men  were  thus  added 
by  Massachusetts  to  the  expedition  of  the  British  forces  against  the  insular 
colonies  of  France.     All  the  enterprises  of  Britain  this   year  proved  suc- 
cessful.    Havana  was  wrested,  by  conquest,  from  Spain  ;  Afartinique  was 
won  from  France  ;  and  along  with  it  fell  Crenada,  (juadaloujTe,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  settlement  which  the  French  possessed  in  tlie 

'  So  miirh  cnglaved  w.is  this  great  rn.in  to  urintixratical  iTliisioiis,  that  lie  (who  had  jjro- 
viouHly  rcjertod  the  apnroarlins  of  Franklin  willi  cohJ  indillVronce  or  disdain)  is  Kaid  to  have 
l»ecn  aflcM-tc'd  to  tears  by  a  few  words  of  hollow  civility  addresscul  to  him  hy  tho  narrow- 
minded  inoiiareh  who  regarded  him  with  fcprand  aversion  and  gladly  aeeej)ted  his  resignation 
of  office . 

*  "Thi«,"  says  Ilntchinson,  "is  a  singular  occurrence."  Hutchinson  ncvmit  to  have  poa- 
MBsed  a  subtle  and  active,  rather  than  an  elevated  or  eoniprehensive  mind  ;  and  lo  have  been 
more  capable  of  ascertaining,  than  of  appreciating  and  classifying,  the  details  of  a  wide  and 
vartuus  prospect. 
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1  •  of  th«  Caribbee  Islands.  The  zeal  of  New  Kngland  in 
''^"""''',  those  1  rpritT'  cost  1  er  the  loss  of  a  ftroat  number  of  ,nen. 
r"'"''"^ '''fih  she  contributed  to  the  Ikitish  armau.ent,  so  many 
'''■  "",'  TT^  bv  t le  word  or  by  disease,  that  very  few  returned  to  the.r 
,vere  destroyed  ^>  ^»«  ^Tslean.  of  suecess  attended  the  anus  oi  t  rauco 
„„lve  <""""'^y-,.,,^S^  fNevvfoundland  was  con.j.elled  to  subm.t  to  he 
!„  A.nonca.  ^ '/Vk  enrh  s  u.adron  ;  but  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
^"^'''="   whU-h  Knglan";  1  n?ti;X  it  was  retaken  by  a  British  foree 

Epchei  thUhl"  by  Oeneral  A.nher«t,  under  the  conunand  ot  Lord  Col- 

*'"''•''    •  1   .      r«.r  tl,n  hnrmonv  thus  manifested  between  the  martial  spirit 
NotvvuhstanduR    he  harmony  im  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  discontents 

,„d  purposes  of   «r.ta.n     nd   her  co  ,    ^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^..^^^  ^^,^. 

,,ere  engendered  m  ^J"^;^'  Pj^^^'J, ^^^         j,,,..  ,„a  arbitrary  policy  pur- 
mercial  restrictions,  and  1  ""^^  'X  ">  ^    j  j      ^..,„    rove  more  strongly 

,,ecl  by  certain  of  the  ^    S^^'^^;'  ^^^„,^  Xan   the  ociasional  eruptions  of 
,,,e  force  o     these    '"^^^'Vo^    evln  at     c   sis  like  the  present,  when  the 
,l,eir  malignity  which  ^,  "^« .  "f  '  ^[r"^,  ^^.^  i„,poriant  interests  depended  on 
A,„erieans  were  /,«!;f    .^^.^  ^^J^^  , .  sue,  in  the  negotiations,  wlueh 
^h,  ,,olicy  which  Britain  ' '  g''^  ^'^^^^^^^^  '^^^        „  Massachusetts,  a  variety 
,ere  speedily  ^''P- f  f '  ^^  ^^f  ^^'j'       o  commencement  of  Bernard's  ad- 
of  circumstances  had  occurred,  ^.'"^^  "'V        , .    ^^..^.^xiot,  and  to  dcvelope 
n,inislration,  to  excite  popular  «;^''""  ",^  '"J  -^^^^  ™V.can  liberty  and 
and  inflame  «1-  c^Unctions^  b^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^  S  la^t  t"  most  conspiLous 
tiie  partisans  of  Butish  Pf <^["J^"^  *;'  Hutchinson,  who  possessed  unbound- 
,ere  Bernard  l'''-«lf-">J,^"lJ„X  'Jj.K^^  office  of  judge 

motion  of  Otis,  but  Uisa|)pomu-u  uy  .  .ynressions  Hat  Rave  Olis 

.|,„  omcc  of  cMof   usticc  on  Hu.cta  oi ,    .ith  -^'^^^    ad,„iLtration. 
,0  understand  that  lie  liad  not  img  to  hope  1™" '"^  ex  s  j, 
'0,,,tl,ns  balked  of  .,.eev.»n.o.^^^^^ 

fr„„;  thcnrn  for  Havana,  tlio  ^«V  in  HroP  shins  as  invaliils,  to  th.-ir  own  country.     Be- 

ft.rc  tlK.y  had  complotcd  »''«/';\'^g"' ;''7„d^"'"    in '^^^^      the  British  were  too  mucfi  reduced 
:;:'::;,rtr;^affi^S^tiri;,P;n^  succour,to  achieve  the  eonnuestof  tho 

^-:L::it:..rf.^7^  and  ^^^^K^theTSieV  of^P-"^'""^^^^^     IT 
»  llut.hinsou  sav.  that  ''"  W;''">«^  """i^*  ^^^ 

disagreeable  to  his  countrymen.  ^^ 

VOL.    11.  ^^ 
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situation  in  the  public  service.  Transported  with  indignation  ^  at  the  treat- 
ment  of  his  father,  Otis,  the  younger,  instantly  resigned  his  office,  and  ex- 
erted the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  ability  in  advocating  popular  rights 
and  promoting  and  supporting  every  complaint  that  might  diminish  tlie 
credit  of  the  British  government.  Roused  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
such  a  leader,  the  popular  party  began  to  assume  a  bolder  and  more  conlident 
tone,  and  to  bestir  themselves  with  increased  activity  in  defending  th^ 
provincial  liberty,  and  arraigning  whatever  their  inflamed  vigilance  and  jeal- 
ousy deemed  an  encroachment  upon  it. 

The  distinction  created  between  the  colonists  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parent  state,  by  the  British  commercial  restrictions,  gave  occasion  to  the 
first  display  of  this  newly  sharpened  spirit.  A  rooted  grudge  subsisted  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  merchants 
concerned  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province.  The  odium  unavoidahlv 
attached  to  the  duties  of  those  officers  was  increased  by  the  zeal  they  ex- 
erted to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  British  government,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  a  rigorous  discharge  of  their  functions  and  nymerous  con- 
fiscations. This  antipathy  gradually  became  more  and  more  violent  and 
personal ;  insomuch  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  appeared  too  often  like 
the  triumph  of  private  revenge.  Loud  and  frequent  complaints  asserted  that 
a  superfluous  severity  was  employed  to  carry  into  effect  vexatious  regula- 
tions of  trade,  which,  in  other  colonies,  were  suffered  to  be  evaded  from 
a  conviction  of  their  unreasonableness  and  the  impracticability  of  their  gen- 
eral execution.  Certain  abuses  which  were  suspected  to  exist  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that,  after  all  the  severi- 
ties which  were  inflicted,  no  part  of  the  confiscations  ever  reached  the 
public  exchequer,  prompted  the  merchants  Jo  scrutinize  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners  of  customs.  Some  irregularities  were  detected,  and  re- 
ported to  the  assembly,  which,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  gov- 
ernor, ordered  an  action  of  damages  to  be  instituted  against  the  commis- 
sioners. The  issue  of  the  suit'-*  was  creditable  to  the  justice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  general  irritation  that  prevailed, 
the  jury  were  sensible  that  the  complaint  had  not  been  properly  substan- 
tiated, and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  It  had  been,  till  of  late 
years,  a  common  practice  of  the  collectors  and  inferior  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, without  any  other  authority  than  what  they  derived  from  their  com- 

'  Otis,  tlie  young«!r,  is  said  to  have  declared,  on  this  ocrasion,  that  "  ho  would  sot  thu  prtiv- 
ince  in  flamos,  even  though  lie  should  perish  by  the  fire."  Ho  rertaiiily  kindled,  or  at  liibl 
fanned  and  inflamed,  the  poiitii-ai  conflagration  that  ensued,  and  wuti  himself  one  of  its  ourll- 
est  victims. 

'  This  suit  had  special  relation  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Georj^o  the  Second,  and  ever  since  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  a  grievance,  iiiiposijiip; 
a  duty  ot  sixpence  per  sallun  on  all  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  colonic.'*,  and  award- 
ing one  third  of  all  forfeited  cargoes  to  the  king  for  the  use  of  the  colony  where  the  f<irFrinir(! 
should  he  inflicted,  one  third  t<»  the  governor,  and  the  remainder  to  ;ho  intornier.  The  (iist 
of  tlicse  shares  had  never  been  appropriated  in  terms  of  the  act,  but  it  was  generally  rendered 
tributary  to  the  more  complete  indoniniticntion  of  the  informers. 

The  duty  on  molasses  was  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  iniportatinn, 
vyhich  accordingly  was  entirely  conimed  to  contraband  channels.  Some  years  before  this  pe- 
riod, in  consequence  of  a  representation  by  Hollaii,  the  provincial  agent  at  London,  lo  liii! 
British  ministers,  it  was  signified  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  bo  granted,  if  the  provin- 
cial a-ssembly  would  petition  for  this  measure,  and  engage  that  the  reduced  duty  would  lie 
cheerfully  paid.  The  assembly  were  on  the  point  of  taking  this  stej),  when  they  were  (lis- 
siiadc^d  from  it  by  the  advice  of  Iliitehinson,  who,  with  less  consideration  dtt  the  wishes  of  the 
Diilish  euixiiel  ihaij  his  subsequent  conduct  expressed,  cautioned  the  memhera  against  any 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  an  impost  generally  detested  by  the  people. 
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i,   ;  some  stood  on  then-  defence  agans  ^^^^.^^^     ^^^  .^^ 

im  in  a-^\°"^/l\^  ^J^Jf  '"  Sul  ar Tudicial  writ  was  latterly  employed  to 
sequence,  the  formality  "/  ^  Pf^"'  f;  J      ^    ^he  ingenuity  of  Otis,  an  ob- 

leg\lize  the  ^P^r^^'';";^ J°jf ^'^Vid  ^of  t'oL  writs^   ani  a  new  suit,,  .n- 
;e?tion  was  suggested  .t^  the  va  idity  o  ^^  ^^^.^  occasion, 

-^  judicial  proceedings,  wh^h  we.  regarded^  ;^iU^  ^ 

.hough  their  immediate  issue  seeded  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  sentiments  of  the  pop- 
i,npiessions  far  more  advantageous  to  the  vie^s  a,  ^^^^^  considered 

alar  party.     The  people  '"^^'-^''^^It'J^^^^^^  a  portion  of  its  sub- 

and  ireated  by  the  government  °f  ^^  ^^.P^J.f  "^fje  ty  and  constitutional  law  ; 
jects  degraded  beneath  the  ^^^'^^  f//^^^!';^  j' ^^^^^^  them,  but  arbitrarily 
ind  that  harsh  ^^^^"J^^^^^^^^^^f.tj'^own  by  "^ges  devoted  to  the  in- 
relaxed  in  favor  of  the  officers  «[j'j^;  °^,','' J.^.-irh  niore  attention  than 
crest  of  royal  prerogative,     ^en  b  gan   o  nq^iire^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

before  into  the  precise  nature  of  ^l^^J^'""'  '  ^.i^i^i,  ^^ve  color  to  pleas 
nies  and  the  British  nation  ;  «-  .^J^jy  3"^„^i^ey  of  the  parent  state'  was 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  and  ^'^'.f^^'.^  /p^ok.'  Bernard,  perceiv- 
favorably  received  by  a  great  ^^°'^y°'/h,d  undergone,  in  a  speech  to 
in.  the  disturbance  which  the  public  /?^  "^l  ^^^  ""^^^^^^^^  ,,^,^^1,  tended 

;S  assembly,  cautioned  them  aga.^^^^^^^^^^^^^  „,.  ,,,  ^,30,^3, 

to  promote  a  suspicion  o    ^^^^^  ^^^  l^-j^Uof  Charles  and  James,  were    he 
and  which,  however  suited  to    "e  \eigns  m  inappropriate.     The 

ripclared)  at  the  present  era  utterly  groundless  aim  1     i 

Si/,  in  ansf  .to  this  commuii^atioi.  expresses    their  ^         ^^^^.^ 
governor's  mistake  m  ^upposmg    hat  pa  ty  ^P^J^^  ^      j^,;^     ,„d  declared 
liberations,  promised  a  due  attention  to  hs  rejx)mm  j^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^^^ 

that  it  was  their  purpose  to  see  I"''/^ 'fj.^^^j'^^pf' ^^d  yet  to  indulge  u 
goneness  of  --Wnd  to  cherish  nnmod^^^^^^^^^^  hope    and^y  ^.^^^ 

jealous  impatience  a"^  discontent   there  .s  no  top  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ordinary  plausibility,  finds   ^^^^'^^^th  "  are  lardly  and  unjustly  dealt 

social  community,  than  the  ""tion  that    hey  aie  m     y  ^j^^  ^^^^  .^_ 

with;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  contentment  0    tnec  ^^^_ 

tegrit'y  of  the  British  empire,  this  P0P"lr  topic  je meet  ^^^^^_ 

roboritive  illustration  from  the  <^«"<^^'^!,^";P     so  hUily  to  the  favor  of  his 
The  exertions  of  Otis  recommended       "  «« /W  j  .,^^  „„^ 

countrymen,  that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  ^«^"  ^'^^^^^^^^^ 
of  its  representatives  in  the  fovmcia  assembly  ,  and    hedy^^^^^         ^^ 

was  this  body  induced,  in  the  Ff  ^^  fjX^  fj'^n  s  own  privileges  and 
remarkable  character  and  import,  m  ^-^J^^J^'^"  °;  f^^  ,,,3  Lar  had  been 
of  provincial  liberty.  After  the  ""'"^.^^^.fSing  towns  on  the  coast 
vot?d,  and  during  a  recess  of  J  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  arrived  at  New- 

were  alarmed  by  '"telhgenc^at  a_I lev^ch  squao^^^^^^ 

-TT.lw^„7i.W.^7;^  men  wore  P^^i 'dc  IL-^f    t  "f    -  S^'     H>.trllinson.    Thi. 
foro  a,.y  m«u.ure.  wero  taken  w..  -  Pro(os>.od  fc«^  a^  ^^^^,^0^^^  ^^^^^  „,. 

IS  an  ndmission  ul  more  imprnttinco  i -i-- 
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foiindland.     In  this  emergency,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  Marblehead 
petitioned  the  governor  and  council  to  cause  a  ship  and  sloop  belonging  to 
tlie  province  to  be  fitted  out  and  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishery  ;    whereupon  the    governor  and  council  not    only 
complied  with  the  request,  but  resolved  to  augment  the  complement  of  men 
on  board  of  the  sloop,  and  for  this  purpose  offered  a  bounty  for  the  encour- 
agement  of  the  additional  enlistment  which  they  deemed  expedient.     The 
whole  expense  of  this  bounty  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 
and  the  measure  might  have  been  justified  by  various  precedents  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.     But  the  assembly  was  not  in  a  temper  to  admit 
such  justification.     In  a  remonstrance,  composed  for  them  by  Otis,  and 
addressed  to  the  governor,  they  denounced    the  measure  which  he   had 
adopted  as  an  invasion  of  "  their  most  darling  privilege,  the  right  ot  origi- 
nating  all  taxes  ;  and  tantamount  to  an  annihilation  ol  one   branch  of  the 
legislature."     They  warmly  declared  that  "t/  would   be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  people  whether  they  were  subjects  to  George,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  or  Louis,  the  French  king,  if  both  were  as  arbitrartj  as  both 
would  be,  with  the  power  of  levying  taxes  without  parliament^';  and  con- 
cluded by  praying  the  governor,  "  as  he  regards  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  province,  that  no  measures  of  this  nature  be  taken  for  the  future,  let  the 
advice  of  the  council  be  what  it  may."    With  some  difficulty,  the  governor, 
assisted  by  the  partisans  of  prerogative  and  the  friends  of  moderation,  pre- 
vailed with  the  house  to  expunge  from  its  remonstrance  and  records  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  kind's  name  was  introduced  with  such  boldness  of  free- 
dom.    The  British  government,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, derived  no  instruction  from  the  ominous  indication  that  was  afibrded 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  American  people. ^ 

In  North  Carolina,  the  discontents  which  we  have  already  noted,  and 
traced  to  the  conduct  of  Governor  Dobbs,  were  prolonged  and  confirmed 
by  the  continuance  of  his  arbitrary  and  insolent  administration.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  present  king's  reign,  it  was  enacted  by  a  parliamentary  statute, 
that  the  commissions  of  the  English  judges  should  not,  as  was  previously 
the  practice,  be  vacated  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign.  Imitating  this 
wise  provision,  and  conforming,  as  they  supposed,  to  the  principle  which 
required  an  assimilation  between  the  provincial  statutes  and  those  of  the 
parent  state,  tlie  assembly  of  this  province  passed  a  law  ordaining  that  the 
judges  in  its  Supreme  Court  should  hold  their  offices  by  the  tenure  of  their 
good  behaviour,  instead  of  the  precarious  dependence  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  restricted,  on  the  discretion  of  tho  governor.  IJobbs,  though 
he  was  instructed  to  grant  no  commissions  of  longer  or  securer  duration 
than  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  approve  no  laws  encroaching  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  royal  prerogative,  nevertheless  consulted  on  this  occasion 
the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  province,  who  united  in 
advising  him  to  assent  to  the  law,  which,  they  declared,  ''  would  restore 
life  to   the  government  and  protection  to  the  subject."     The  governor, 

""^lllmusrMtonishthe^oiUinaroW  at  such  a  moment,  when  tlie  genius  of  tlio 

British  nation  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  and  pointed  to  the  moBt  filial  convulsion  in  iicr 
history,  no  notice  was  token  of  the  warning.  Her  ministers,  either,  distracted  with  the  weight 
of  the  public  debt,  overlooked  every  thing  but  the  immediate  means  of  collecting  a  revenue  ; 
or,  ignorant  of  the  growth,  enterprise,  and  advantages  of  the  colonists,  carelessly  sullercd  a 
disa-rflement  amons  th."?"  distant  suliiecU,  which  deserved  the  interposition  of  the  higliesJ 
autirority,  to  bo  ajigravatcd  by  private  rancor  and  orejudice,  the  contemptible  spirit  of  party, 
luid  the  domineering  pride  of  inferior  oSFMcrs."    Minot. 
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»,nwpver,   thought  proper  to  refuse   his   assent,  and  farther  signified  his 
5unleasure  by  dissolving  the  assembly.     The  disposition  of  this  officer  was 
.Sallv  sordid  and  tyrannical.     A  system  of  chicane  at  once  mpudent  and 
fnLnious  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  official  perquisites  by  muitiplymg  the 
Lrasions  and  augmenting  the  amount  of  the  fees  which  he  exacted  Irom  the 
Polonists  ;   and  the  agents  of  Lord  Granville,  to  whom  we  have  seen  a 
nortion  of  the  provincial  territory  reserved,  emulating  his  example,  earned 
heir  extortions  to  such  a  height  as  in  some  instances  to  provoke  a  forcible 
resistance.     Numerous   complaints  were  transmitted  to   England,  both  by 
he  representative  assembly  and  by  individual  planters,  against  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  and  of  Lord  Granville's  agents  ;  and  both  the  British  cab- 
inet and  Lord  Granville  are  said  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  justice 
of  these  complaints,  though  neither  chose  to  redress  the  wrongs  they  indi- 
cated by  an  effectual  cure.     Lord  Granville  remitted  his  vassals  to  the  rem- 
pdv  of  le-^al  process,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  circum- 
Lnces  of  the  province,  was  utterly  inapplicable  ;  and  the  British  govermnent 
contented  itself  with  sending  to  the  colony  William  Tryon,  a  military  officer, 
with  tlie  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  promise  ot  obtaining 
the  supreme  command  as  soon  as  Dobbs  should  retire,  —  a  promise  of  which 
Dobbs  deferred  the  ful61ment  till  his  own  death  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1765     Among  his  other  qualities,  Dobbs  was  distinguished  by  a  real  or  al- 
fected  bigotry  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment   and  ordinances  of  the 
parent  stSte  ;  and  various  laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time  during  his 
administration  for  promoting  the  preeminence  of  the  church  of  Lngland  and 
restraining  the  liberties  of  Dissenters.     From  the  power  and  number  of 
the  Dissenters,  however,  these  laws  were  but  partially  and  feebly  executed  ; 
and  during  the  subsequent  administration  of  Tryon,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
bigotry,  the  most  illiberal  of  their  provisions  were  repealed. 

"a  mutual  disposition  for  peace  had  latterly  prevailed  in  the  belligerent 
nations.     France  was  depressed  and  weakened  by  her  misfortunes  ;  bpain 
had  similar  reasons  to  desire  a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  she  had  rashly 
Dfovoked  ;  and  Britain  was  sated  with  succegs,  and  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
Senses  of  her  exertions.     A  diminished  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
appeared  throughout  the  whole  British  empire  ;  and  the  public  concern  was 
more  forcibly  engaged  by  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  anticipated  treaty 
of  peace,  on  w&h  the  substantial  value  of  the  preceding  efforts  was  justl; 
considered  to  depend.     In  America,  there  prevailed  but  one  wish  on  this 
subject ;  every  man  who  had  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  whatever 
might  be  his  sentiments  or  opinions  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  her  con- 
nection with  Britain,  ardently  desired  that  Canada  might  not  revert  to    he 
possession  of  France,  and  that  the  growth,  happiness,  and  security  ot  the 
Colonial  population  might  no  longer  be  repressed  and  menaced  by  the  nea. 
vicinity  of  a  rivfll  power,  equally  dexterous,  ambitious,  and  enterprising. 
But  this  desire  was  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  anxioiis  apprehension ; 
for  it  was  well  known  in  America  that  the  English  nation  and  ministry 
were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  question  whether  it  was  most  expedient  to 
retain  Canada  or  the  islands  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  West  Indies , 
and  it  was  equally  notorious  thnt  the  main  objection  to  the  relentmn  o 
Canada  was  derived  from  the  notion  that  the  annexation  of  it  to  the  British 
emnire  would  infallibly  promot^c,  and  sooner  or  later  produce,^  disruption 

•'  '  '  Miuot.     iTIItohiH^^^r'Eliot's  Biosraphkal  Dictionary.     Williamson.     Gordon. 
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of  tho  colonies  of  Britain  from  tlieir  parent  state.  It  was  unhappy  for 
British  autljority,  that,  at  a  crisis  so  interesting,  the  notion  of  independence 
was  tlius  forcibly  siiggj'sted  to  the  minds  of  the  Americans.'  In  England, 
a  considerable  party,  strongly  cherishing  the,  renown  which  attended  ihe 
conquest  of  Canada,  were  prompted  to  desire  that  their  government  should 
insist  on  the  retention  of  a  territory  acquired  with  so  much  courage  and 
glory,  and  which  at  once  enlarged  the  extent  and  (as  they  supposed)  pro. 
moted  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in  America.  These  impressions 
were  reinforced  by  an  able  pamphlet  written  by  Israel  Mauduit,  a  merchant 
of  London,  brother  of  Jasper  Mauduit,  the  agent  for  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  which  exposed  with  success  the  impolicy  of  German  wars,  and 
in  earnest  and  vigorous  strains  urged  on  the  public  mind  the  importance  of 
Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  acquisition  for  the  welfare  f  f 
those  colonies  wnich  formed  so  considerable  and  valuable  a  branch  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  the  year  17G0,  when  views  of  peace  began  first  to  be  entertained, 
the  Earl  of  Bath  expressed  his  sentiments  in  a  composition  which  he  enti- 
tled, Jl  Letter  to   Txco   Great  Men  (Pitt  and  the   Duke  of   Newcastle), 
O'l  the  terms  for  which  Britain  should  insist  in  her  negotiations  with  France, 
and  warmly  recommended  the  retention  of  Canada.     This  publication  was 
answered  by  a  pamphlet  which  appeared   in  the  same  year,  and  was  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  and  his  brother,  and  in 
which  opinions  and  views  of  policy  diametrically  opposite  to  tliose  of  Lord 
Bath  were  supported.     A  division  of  opinion  upon  this  important  point  cer 
tainly  prevailed  both  in  the  British  cabine'.  and  the  nation  at  large  ;  though, 
doubtless,  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  disposed  to  wish  that  Canada 
might  be  retained.     Franklin,*^  alarmed  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  now 
entered  with  his  usual  talent  and  address  into  the  controversy,  and  published 
his  sentiments  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  entitled.  The  Interest  of-  Great  Brit- 
ain considered  with  Regard  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  Acquisition  of  Canada 
and  Guadaloupe.     In  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  he  descanted  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  Britain  might  expect  to  derive  from  the  retention  of  Canada  ; 
he  maintained  that  the  security  of  an  established  dominion  was  a  prudent  and 
justifiable  ground  for  demanding  corresponding  territorial  cessions  from  an 
enemy  ;  that  the  erection  of  forts  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  British 
colonies  could  never  afford  a  sufficient  security  against  the  inroads  of  the 
French  and  the  Indians  ;  that  this  security  could  be  obtained  only  by  the 
possession  of  Canada  ;  and  that  the  abandonment  of  so  great  an  advantage, 
now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  British  government,  would  imply  a  wide 
departure  from  good  policy,  and  tend  to  promote  disgust  and  disafi'cction  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans.     Whatever  was  the  influence  or  effect  of  this 
publication,  the  views  it  supported  were  embraced  by  the  British  calinct, 
and  especially  by  Pitt,  whose  communications  to  the  French  ministry,  in 
1761,  expressed  the  determined  purpose  of  Britain  to  retain  her  conquests 
in  America.     France  herself,  at  that  time,  was  willing  to  surrender  Canada, 
but  urged  ineffectually  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Americans,  the  subsequent  conquests 
of  Britain  in  other  quarters  rather  impaired  than  promoted  the  likelihood 

"  '  "  This  jealousy  in  England,  being  known,  was  of  itself  siiiliciont  to  set  ent»r|»risiiig  nion 
upon  considering  how  far  bhcIi  a  separation  was  expedient  and  practicable."     Iliitcliinson. 
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of  the  retention  of  Canada,  by  tempting  the  political  and  commercial  spec- 
htors  in  the  parent  state  to  balance  between  this  advantage  and  the  per- 
manent acquisition  of  the  islands  subdued  in  the  West  Indies.     Lord  Hard- 
uicke   though  not  at  present  possessing  any  ostensible  share  m  the  adniinis- 
tration   was  much  respected  and  consulted  by  the  actual  members  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  his  advice  on  this  occasion  (uninfluenced  by  any  fears   of 
\merican  independence,  and  prompted  solely  by  commercial  considerations) 
was  that  Britain  should  retain  the  West  India  IslancTs,  and  abandon  Canada. 
Rut' the  pohcy,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  was  embraced  in  1761, 
nltimately  prevailed  again  with  the  British  ministry,  and  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  which  ensued  in  the  close  of  this  year  between  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  who,  as  commissioners  for  the  bel- 
lieerent  nations,  repaired  to  Fontainebleau,  where  they  soon  arranged  the 
D?eUminary  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  definitively  concluded  at 
Paris  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year.   [February  10,  1763.J 
By  this  treaty,  the  French  monarch  renounced  all  claim  whatever  to  Nova 
Scotia   which  he   guarantied  in  the  amplest  manner  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  he  also  ceded  to  h's  Britannic  Majesty  the  full  right  to  Canada 
and  its  dependencies,  together  with  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the.  other  islands 
and  coasts  adjoining  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, —  disclaiming  any 
reservation  of  pretence  to  require  the  slightest  restriction  of  this  general 
cession  and  guaranty.     In  order  to  remove  for  ever  the  occasion  of  such 
territorial  disputes  as  had  produced,  the  late  war,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
confines  between  the  dominions  of  Britain  and  France,  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  should  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  ajong  the 
centre  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville ; 
and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea  ;  and  to  effectuate  this  stip- 
ulation, the  French  king  ceded  and  guarantied  to  the  British  monarch  the 
river  and  port  of  Mobile,  and  all  the  French  claims  and  possessions  on  the 
leftside  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans  a"d  the  island 
on  which  it  is  situated,  which  were  reserved  to  France.      1  he   British 
kin?  on  the  other  hand,  restored  to  France  all  the  islands  winch  had  been 
reduced,  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  France,  except 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  which  were  retained  by  Britain  and  ceded  by 
France.     He  also  restored  to  the  king  of  Spain  all  the  British  conquests  ot 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and,  in  return,  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch ceded  to  Britain  the  settlement  of  Florida,  with  the  Fort  of  Augustine, 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  all  the  territory  that  Spain  possessed  or  claimed 
the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  east  or  to  the  southeast  ol  the 
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river  Mississippi.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
ceded  by  France  and  Spain  should  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  oi  the  lio- 
man  Catholic  faith  and  the  exercise  of  its  rites,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Gnat  Britain,  — nn  absurd  and  unintelligible  qualification, 
which,  from  the  illiberal  strain  of  British  ecclesiastical  law  at  that  period, 
inieht  have  given  scope  to  the  most  enormous  oppression  and  injustice  ;  — 
and  that  they  should  retain  their  civil  rights,  while  they  chose  to  remain 
under  the  British  government,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  estates 
to  British  subjects,  and  retire  with  the  produce  without  hindrance  or  moles- 
tation to  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  were  the  principal  articles  oi  the 
'    *       to  the  continent  of  America.     By  the  treaty  o* 
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Utrecht,  the  French  court  had  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  by  the  present  treaty,  an 
article  far  more  insulting  to  France  than  advantageous  to  England  stipulated 
the  residence  at  Dunkirk  of  an  English  commissary  charged  to  watch 
against  any  attempt  of  tlie  French  government  to  refortify  the  place.  This 
insolent  provision  awakened  a  keen,  profound,  vindictive  resentment  in  the 
breast  of  every  Frenchman  to  whom  the  honor  of  his  country  was  dear. 

A  few  months  after  flie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  British  king  announced,  among  other  arrangements,  the  erection 
within  the  territories  ceded  by  France  and  Spain  of  four  distinct  and  sep- 
arate governments,  on  which  were  bestowed  the  names  of  Quebec,  Kast 
Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada.  Besides  the  other  territorial  distri- 
butions  specified  in  this  proclamation.  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  islands 
were  united  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  region  situated 
between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's  was  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Georgia.  The  proclamation  farther  announced,  that,  in  testimony  of  tlie 
royal  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  British  armies,  and  in  recompense  of  their  merits,  the  governors  of  the 
three  newly  established  colonies,  and  the  other  royal  governors  of  provinces 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  were  empowered  to  grant  lands  with- 
out fee  or  price  to  all  reduced  officers  who  had  served  in  America  during 
the  late  war,  and  to  all  private  soldiers  disbanded  and  actually  residing  in 
America,  who  should  personally  apply  for  such  grants  ;  the  lands  so  granted, 
however,  being  declared  subject,  at  the  expiry  of  ten  years,  to  the  quit- 
rents  usually  exacted  within  the  provinces  where  they  were  respectively 
situated,  and  the  possessors  incurring  subjection  to  the  usual  obligations  of 
cultivation  and  improvement.* 

In  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  did  the  peace  of  Paris  excite  such 
lively  satisfaction  as  in  North  America.  To  the  people  of  this  country  the 
war  had  been  far  more  burdensome  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  both 
in  the  amount  of  taxation  which  it  demanded,  and  in  all  the  other  incon- 
veniences and  sufferings  which  attend  the  presence  and  movements  of  ar- 
mies, friendly  or  hostile,  and  the  usual  events  and  exigencies  of  war.  New 
England  had  generally  maintained  ten  tliousand  men  in  the  field  ;  and,  as 
the  provincials  never  enlisted  for  more  than  a  single  campaign,  a  new 
army  was  to  be  raised,  new  bounties  bestowed,  and  new  clothing  furnished 
every  spring.  And  now,  by  a  treaty,  of  which  it  was  utterly  beyond  their 
power  to  regulate  or  influence  the  terms,  the  colonists  beheld  the  war, 
which  had  carried  ravage  and  revolution  of  empire  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  terminated  by  an  arrangement  incomparably  more  beneficial  to  them 
than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Instead  of 
seeing  the  trophies  of  their  valor  resigned,  as  on  former  occasions,  for  the 
real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  parent  state,  they  saw  Britain  part  with 
her  other  conquests,  in  order  to  justify  the  retention  of  those  acquisitions 
in  which  alone  they  were  interested.  They  beheld  their  territories  en- 
larged, their  internal  growth  promoted,  their  commerce  and  fisheries  se- 
cured, and  the  enemies  who  had  inflicted  so  much  migery  and  desolation 
upon  them  deprived  of  the  power  of  farther  injury,  and  reduced  to  circum- 
stances, in  which,  far  from  menacing  the  safety,  they  became  tributary  to  the 

'  Annual  Refriater  for  1762  and   1763^    Franklin'ii  JIfetnotr*.     Trumbuli.     Uutchinson 

Hoi{u£a.     Ximvin  and  ilimiiiisCiSCtS  iif  i.'6Ulii  ii'igur. 
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dvantage,  of  the  British  colonies  and  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  Britain. 
One  blended  sentiment  of  hope,  happiness,  and  gratitude  was  circulated 
throuehout  America,  —warm  and  sincere  while  it  lasted,  though  fated  to  be 
pxceedingly  transient.  '  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  in- 
herited the  strong  and  deep-seated  piety  of  their  forefathers,  felt  this  noble 
emotion  powerfully  awakened  by  a  sense  of  exulting  gratification,  which 
thev  could  never  freely  indulge,  unless  it  were  mixed  and  imbued  with  a 
savor  of  religion,  and  devoutly  declared  that  only  the  kind  providence  of 
that  Being  who  supremely  controls  human  counsel,  regulates  destiny,  and 
diffuses  good,  could  have  blessed  America  with  a  consummation  so  glorious 

^"Notwithstanding  the  discontents  and  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  every  other  feeling  was,  for  the  time,  overborne  by  the  gen- 
eral current  of  joy.     The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  governor,  declared,  that  the  manifest  design  of  the  French  to 
turround  the  colonies  had  been  the  just  and  immediate  cause  of  the  war ; ' 
that   without  the  assistance  of  the  parent  state,  they  must  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  power  of  France  ;  that,  without  the  compensation  granted  to 
them  by  parliament,  the  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  insupportable  ;  and 
without  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  all  its  successes  would  have 
been  fruitless  and  delusive.     In  an  address  to  the  king,  they  repeated  the 
same  acknowledgments,  and  pledged  themselves,  in  conclusion,  to  demon- 
strate their  gratitude  by  every  possible   testimony  of   duty  and  loyaUy- 
These  expressions  were  not  merely  the  effusion  of  popular  warmth  and 
transport ;  thev  were  embraced  and  approved  by  the  most  jealous,  able, 
and  resolute  d'efenders  of  American  liberty  against  the  excesses  of  British 
domination  and  royal  prerogative."     Never  was  attachment  to  Britain  more 
warmly  or  generally  prevalent  in  America  than  at  this  period.     British  glory 
and  American  safety  and  prosperity  seemed  to  be  identified  ;  and  even  the 
ambitious  hope  of  national  independence,  which  some  Americans  had  as- 
sociated  with  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  silenced  by  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  generosity  (as  it  was  deemed)  by  which  the  gratification  of  this  hope 
was  approximated.     But  long  cherished  feelings,  though  suspended,  were 
not  subdued  ;  and,  amidst  the  tumultuous  flow  of  pleasure  and  triumph  m 
America,  an  intelligent  eye  might  have  discerned  symptoms,  of  which  a 
sound  regard  to  British  ascendency  required  the  most  cautious,  forbearing, 
and  indulgent  treatmant  ;   for  it  was  manifest  that  the  exultation  of  the 
Americans  was  founded,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  conviction  that  Ihetr 
om  proper  strength  was  augmented,  and  that  they  had  attained  a  state  of 
security  which  lessened  at  once  their  danger  from  neighbouring  hostility, 
and  their  dependence  on  the  protection,  so  often  delusive  and  precarious, 
of  the  parent  state.'  . 

Perhaps  in  none  of  the  colonies,  at  this  period,  were  sentiments  and  no- 
tions akin  to  independence  more  strongly  cherished  or  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed than  in  Virginia,  where  the  most  dazzling  eloquence  (a  faculty  of 

"^^his  was,  dmjbllesi,  the  genuine  and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  Americans.  And  yel 
(Huch  cliangcs  can  paMten  and  policy  produce),  about  thirteen  years  after,  they  •ddresscd  i 
declaration  of  most  opposite  import  to  the  French  court;  reproaching  England  with  having 
unjustly  appropriated  Canada,  and  offering  assistance  towards  ita  reconquest  by  iTanee.  fSee 
Book  XI.,  Chap,  v.,  poat. 
•  See  Note  XXV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I  1tti.i'>>       TriimhiiU       Hiitfliinann. 
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which  this  province  has  been  singularly  prolifio)  was  employed  to  defend 
and  enibeilish  the  principles  nnil  to  warn  and  propagate  the  sentiments  of 
libcrtv.      The  transaction  to  which  we  must  now  advert  manifestly  showed 
that  liot  only  the  peo|)lo  and  the  provincial  juries  in  Virginia,  but  the  provjn- 
cial  juilges  and  legislature,  could  be  excited,  on  occasion,  to  an  open  and 
delern)iiied  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  British  government.     There  had 
prevailed  for  some  time  in  this  province  a  controversy  remarkable  in  its  na- 
ture, and  still  more  remarkable  for  its  issue,  which  occurred  in  the  present 
year.     The  emoluments  of  the.  clergy  of  the  church'  of  England  in  Virginia, 
as  we  have  formerly  remarked,'  consisted  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  tobacco, 
allotted  by  law  to  every  clergyman,  and  contributed  by  the  parish  in  which 
he  officiated.     In  the  year  1755,  the  tobacco  crop  havmg  proved  extremely 
scanty  throughout  the  province,  the  ass(jmbly,  for  the  relief  of  the  people, 
passed  an  act  which  was  to  endure  for  ten  months,  and  which  restricted  the 
claims  of  the  clergy  to  a  moderate   pecuniary  commutation,  far  inferior  to 
the  sudden  and  temporary  increase  which  the  value  of  tobacco  derived  from 
the  prevailing  scarcity.     This  act  did  not  contain  the  usual  clause  by  which 
statutes  of  the  provincial  legislature  were  suspended  in  their  operation  till 
they  should  receive  the  royal  assent ;  an  omission  which  was  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  measure.     Whatever  discontent  it  may  have  created  in  the 
clergy,  it  was  carried  into  effect  without  any  open  objection.     But  in  the 
year  1758,  upon  a  bare  surmise  that  a  deficient  crop  was  again  likely  to 
occur,  the  assembly  reenacted  the  provision  of  1755  ;  and  the  new  law, 
like  the  former,  contained  no  suspending  clause.     A  controversy  now  arose 
between  the  clergy  and  the  supporters  of  the  provincial  law  ;  and  various  lit- 
crary  compositions,  distinguished  by  nmch  ability,  but  deformed  by  passion 
and  sarcasm,  were  published  by  both  parties.     The  clergy  were  manifestly 
victors  in  argument  ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  prevailing,  on  that  account, 
over  the  popular  will,  that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  indignation 
against  them  became  so  strong  and  general,  that  the  provincial  printers  re- 
fused to  publish  their  pamphlets,  and  they  were  constrained  to  resort  for 
this  service  to  a  printer  in  Maryland.     Finding  their  cause  hopeless  in 
America,  they  appealed  to  the  king  and  priv}^  council,  who  promptly  de- 
nounced the  act  of  1758  as  an  illegal  usurpation  of  power,  and  declared 
it  utterly  null  and  void.     The  clergymen  now  brought  actions  at  law  for 
ascertaining  and  retrieving  the  loss  and  damage  they  had  sustained  from  the 
operation  of  the  rescinded  act  ;  and  as  the  judges  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relevancy  of  these  suits,  the  prornoters  of  thein  confidently 
anticipated  a  complete  triumph  and  indemnification.     It  remained  that  the 
damages  should  be  assessed  by  a  jury  ;  which  seemed  merely  a  matter  of 
arithmetical  calculation.  ^  t»    •  i 

In  this  emergency,  the  popular  party  intrusted  their  cause  to  Patrick 
Henry,'*  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  Virginia  or  even  America  lias 
ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  parents  unwealthy,  but  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and,  after  a  slender  education,  commenced  life  as  a  store-keeper. 
But  his  youth  was  passed  in  idleness,  though  not  in  sensuality  or  debauch- 
ery ;  he  preferred  the  conversation  to  the  custom  of  the  persons  who  fre- 
quented Jiis  store  ;  and,  neglecting  his  business,  was  forced  to  abandon  it 

'~Jlnte^Tiookl.',  ChopTlII. 

*  '*  llenrv.  the  forest-born  DemostJicneK, 

Wlioiie  thunder  sliook  the  I'liilip  of  the  sons."  —  Lord  Byron. 
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„nrlv  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  He  next  attempted  to  support  himself  by 
"  Vnl  uro  but,  thoueh  ho  iilled  with  his  own  hands  the  soil  of  the  prov- 
5'^;  'of  which  he'was  a^fterwa^ds  to  be  the  governor,  his  negl  gent  and  .rreg- 
"1  1  .iXrcaused  this  atteim  t  to  issue  as  unfortunately  as  the  former.  A 
to^S     xperTmen    of^m^^^^  pursuits  ended  still  rnore  disastrously; 

0    he  beTme  completely  bankrupt.     These  repeated  failures  and  d.sap- 
iointments,  the  more  harassing  because  he  had  manned   a    an  early  age. 
Per"   unab  e  to  depress  Henry's  spirit,^  though  they  seriously  unpaired  Is 
reDutatk)n      He  seemed  a  man  incapable  of  succeeding  even  >"  pursur^ 
Sh  persons  of  very  moderate  capacity  were  able  to  conduct  ;v.th  credit 
Tnd  success  ;  and  none  of  his  associates  recognized  or  appreciated  the  ar- 
n/ntrd  aspiring  disposition,  the  intrepid  and  determined  character,  the 
Srous  capacity,  the  depth  of  genius,  and  the  brilliant  and  commanding 
Suence  with  which  Henry  was  endowed,  and  by  the  exertion  of  which 
he  Tas    oon  to  hew  his  way  to  the  most  splendid  distinction  and  honor- 
Sble  renown.     During  the  period  of  his  second  mercantde  experiment,  he 
had  assiduously  labored  to  supply  t^^e  deficiencies  of  his  early  education 
The  ancient  classics  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  L.vy  became  h  s 
favorite  author.     The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  character,  delineated  by     e 
ircefypen  of  this  writer,  filled  him  with  surprise  and  admiration;  the 
Svid  descriptions  and  eloquent  harangues  with  which  the  work  abounds  were 
Terusedb?  him  with  intense  and  oft-repeated  delight ;  nor  could  fortune 
Hve  thrown    n  his  way  a  book  more  fitted  to  cherish  his  repubhcan  spirit, 
S  awaken  that  elevated  strain  of  genius,  discourse,  and  conduct  which  his 
parppr  shortly  after  began  to  disclose.  . 

X  ng  finally  embraced  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  licensed  to  practise 
as  a  b  roister  about  the  time  when  the  controversy  between  the  clergy  and 
?L  other  inhabitants  of  Virginia  commenced  ;  and  was  now  employed  as  ad- 
ocatfo   the  defendants  in  the  first  of  the  suits  to  which  we  have  already 
adve^d    -probably  because  no  other  lawyer  could  be  found  to  defend 
o  hopeless  a^roposition  as  that  the  clergy  were  not  entitled  to  be  mdem- 
nUied  for  the  entire  loss  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  operation  of  a 
V  decl  red  to  b    unjust  and  void  by  the  highest  authority  an  tbe  empire 
rDecemberl,  1763.]"^  To  the  surprise  and  admuaiion  of  all  who  heard 
nd  beTield  him   Henry  appeared  on  this  occasion  to  cast  off  the  vulgar 
e  lure  o    his  former  character,  and  to  catch  an  inspiration  that  descended 

cur  d  it     and  1  e  stood  forth  a  new  and  superior  being  m  the  eyes  of  his 

oatrymen'- whose  idol  and  champion,  from  this  day,  he  becai^e      The 

dodS  party,  whose  hopes   had  been  extremely  depressed,  were  trans- 

ToS  with  a^s  onishment  and  delight  ;  the  clergy,  who  had  "^--^^f  ^  ^e- 

S  at  the  simple  and  faltering  exordium  o£tlie  orator,  confounded  b^  the 

'^  ' --_ .     . ^^-TTTrrn^-.^-i  ...ui,  him  nt  this  nenod,  "  were 


310n  ai  Itlc  aiiiipJD  aiiu  .u.»v/....{j ___r .  . •"T~a 

not  to  bo  traced  .ither  in  hm  counte.mnce  «r/J^"^J;,,,,^'°')^!h"!VeK;'i.niI  too  in 

a,mm  and  clmraclcr,  to  h«vo  strongly  ^f  ""^^'^'1  ^S  nnd  ord  mrv  part  in  social  life.     In 
fho  abortive  issuo  of  their  attempts    »  act  well  »  »'T*''^;rf,„**ho  ^(rsustain  the  difinity  of 
this  respect,  Washington  was  superior  to  «''«";. '''^'h  ^^^^-^^ble  aviations  and  render  tLm 
the  most  elevated  pursuits,  he  could  impar    *1'S"  J  IL    id  Dr  Franklin. 
trib-Jtarv  to  hi»  credit  ond  advantage.    So  also  could  and  did  "'■■»'/«"''""• 
triDJtary  lo  ^^  ^^^^^  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  ma'ora  fere,  nriesentibus  »quum. 
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rapid  and  overwhelming  invective  with  which  his  collected  and  stiflenine 
spirit  assailed  them,  fled  from  the  court  with  precipitation  and  dismay  • 
while  Henry  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  clients  and  of  the  province  with  ora- 
tory so  powerful,'  and  argument  so  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  existing  law,  a  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jury 
awarding  one  penny  as  the  damages  due  to  the  clergy.  The  president  of 
the  tribunal,  and  one  of  the  most  astonished  of  the  auditory,  was  Henry's 
own  father.  A  new  frial  was  instantly  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs,  thus  inadequately  and  delusively  compensated  ;  but  the  minds  of  the 
judges  themselves  had  been  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  Henry's  oratory  and 
the  accompanying  flow  of  public  feeling  ;  and,  amidst  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, they  rejected  the  demand  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  provincial  as- 
sembly,  shortly  after,  pledged  itself  to  defend  any  appeal  which  the  clergy 
might  prosecute,  and  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  this 
object  ;  but  the  clergy  submitted  without  farther  struggle,  and  desisted  en- 
tirely from  a  litigation  in  which  they  would  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
weight  of  the  public  purse,  as  well  as  the  strong  and  swelling  tide  of  public 
feelmg. 

The  triumph  which  Henry  thus  achieved  for  the  popular  party  in  Vir- 
ginia derived  an  additional  significance  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  which 
his  discourse  had  embraced,  and  his  manly  and  vigorous  eloquence  had 
discussed  and  illustrated.  He  insisted  on  the  reciprocity  of  connection  and 
duties  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  ;  from  wliich  he  inferred  that  gov- 
ernment  was  a  conditional  compact,  composed  of  mutual  and  dependent 
covenants,  of  which  a  violation  by  one  party  implied  the  reciprocal  dis- 
charge of  the  other  ;  and  intrepidly  maintained,  that  the  disregard  which 
had  been  shown,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the  public  exigency  of  the 
coloiiy,  was  an  instance  of  royal  misrule^  which  had  so  far  dissolved  the 
political  compact,  and  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  consult  the  general  wel- 
fare by  means  which  were  sufiiciently  sanctioned  by  the  general  approba- 
tion ;  that  they  had  consulted  it  by  the  act  of  1758,  which,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding  the  dissent  of  the  king  and  his  council,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  only  legitimate  measure  of  tlie  claims  of  the 
clergy.  From  the  nature  of  this  topic,  and  the  earnest  and  undaunted 
manner  in  which  it  was  handled  by  the  orator,  we  may  infer,  that,  even  at 
this  era,  so  remarkably  signalized  by  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  their 
parent  state,  his  mind,  at  least,  was  disposed  to  scan  'with  little  reverence 
the  course  of  regal  administration  ;  while  the  reception  which  his  argument 
obtained  from  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  strongly  attests  that  they 
also  were  deterred  by  no  superstitious  repugnance  from  the  consideration 

'  None  of  the  reported  suenches,  or  rather  portiona  of  apccches,  of  tiiia  remarkable  person 
fully  correspond  with  the  irtea  of  his  genius  conveyed  by  the  descriptioDS  of  hia  auditors  an.i 
Ilia  oioj^apher.  The  language  of  the  eye,  of  the  vocal  tone,  and  of  bodily  gesture  and  action, 
in  which  ue  ia  said  to  have  been  preeminent,  may  be  justly  commended,  but  can  never  be 
adequately  represented.  In  one  sense,  tliat  speocn  is  best  which  is  moat  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cuihstances  in  which  it  is  delivered.  At  county  meeting  of  English  farmers,  the  shrewd, 
keen  prate  of  a  Cobbett  would,  doubtless,  be  far  more  elBcaciouB  than  an  oration  of  Pericles. 
1  am  constrained  to  yield  to  general  testimony  in  favor  of  Henry'a  gcniua  and  oratorical  pow- 
era  ;  but  I  must  confeaa  that  I  have  never  read  any  specimen  of  his  eloquence-  which  has  not 
•  >f&nded  my  notions  of  good  tasto ;  and  for  the  effi(!ncy  of  which  I  have  not  been  obliged  to 
suppose  some  indeiMTibable  charm,  and  some  peculiar  and  intimate  correspondence  between 
tl««  sentiments  of  the  speaker  and  his  audience.  Yet  Jefferson,  whoM  learning  and  genius 
were  combim-d  with  sound  judgment  nnd  refined  tasto,  pronounced  Henry  "  the  grootest  orntor 
that  ever  lived  "  In  cliHrncter,  varietv,  and  power,  his  eloquence  seemi  to  have  resembled 
Uial  of  iln:  ceiubratud  Irish  poiiti^aJ  agitator,  U  Conncii. 
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of  such  tobies,  and  were  far  from  regarding  with  an  invincible  horror  the 
nrosoect  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.'  , 

P  X  hopes  entertained  by  the  Britisli  colonists  of  an  entire  exemption 
from  war,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  dispelled,  a  few 
mon'iis  oily  after  the  date  of  this  treaty,  by  a  furious  and  unexpected  at- 
^ck  from  the  Indians.     The  conquest  of  the  French  settlements,  whu:h 
had  been  reckoned  the  pledge  of  an  entire  subjection  of  the  Indian  tribes 
,0  the  Enshsh,  was  the  immediate  forerunner,  and  in  a  great  measure  the 
rau  c   of  Oils  war,  -  the  most  extensive,  arduous,  and  destructive  that  was 
ever  waged  between  the  two  races  of  people.     We  have  already  remarked 
tlL  opinion  which  was  impressed  on  the  savages,  partly  by  the  assurances 
of  the  French,  and  partly  by  their  own  observation  and  i-^collection  of  the 
cou  se  of  eveits,  that  Britain  would  never  entirely  or  at  least  permanently 
ub;uel  empir'e  of  France  in  America.   When,  at  length,  they  witnessed 
he  arrival  of  this  catastrophe  which  they  had  deemed  so  improbable,  they 
were  struck  with  alarm  (promoted,  if  not  inspired,  by  French  suggesUon) 
Tt  the  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  power  and  territory  which  Britain  ac- 
nuired,  and  began  to  imagine  that  they  ought  to  have  made  greater  and 
Sier  efforts  to  prevent  the  c.m.plete  preponderance  she  finally  obtained 
ove    her  rival.     Many  of  tiic  Indian  tribes  were  always  far  more  jealous 
oflhe  English  than  of  (he  French,  who  seemed  more  intent  on  trade  than  on 
s  ttlemenf,  and  who,  conscious  that  they  were  inferior  to   their  rivals  m 
Srsupplied  this  defect  by  policy,  and  paid  a  r^^'^t^'T^h""!^; 
maUcal  attention  to  the  Indians  than  was  ever  done  by  the  English     Every 
itde  fort,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  been  a  mere  military  post 
nd  t  adhig-hou  e,  now,  in  the  occupation  of  the  English,  seemed  the  germ 
of  a  numLus  and  powerful  community.     The  demeanour  of  the  English 
owardsX  Indians  was  rendered  more  haughty  and  negligent  by  their  recent 
Tories  and  apparent  security  ;  in  their  occasional  conferences  with  the 
: lems  or  clJfs,  they  began  to  omit  the  de-o"stratps  of  that  ceremo^^ 
ous  courtesy  and  civility  which  the  savages  highly  valued  and  pun^  hously 
pa  d  and  exacted  ;    and  some  of  the  tribes  no  longer  received  the  gifts 
which  it  had  been  customary,  at  particular  periods   to  present  to  theni. 

In  the  year  1761,  after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  bir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  made'  an  extensive  tour  among  the  Indian  tnbes,  with  the 
iew  of  employing  the  influence  and  popularity  he  Po^^^^^^^.^  J/^^^^'^^j' 
to  quiet  the  jealousy  which  they  were  known  to  have  conceived  from  U^e 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  which  it  was  reported  that  1  rench  emissaries 
rreTndustriously  fomenting  ;  but  his  exertions  were  only  partially  success- 
?u  It  wa  nol  always  possible  to  discover  the  effect  that  had  been  really 
produced  by  negotiations' with  the  Indians,,  who,  cultiyatiiig  secrecy,  decep- 
Son  and  surprise,  as  essential  qualities  of  their  policy,  were  never  more 
p^one^ro'fL^conteiUn^^^ 

p.^smtod  i.im  with  a  rirh  suit  of  n'''''«'y  «PP"«'-  ,^.°''"'°^.pj*'°"'"  ^/^^^^  of  his  own,  that 
Lsuoho.a.o^iu.fi.ed^the^^ 

wTtlf  a"ly  lookrr'cpliod;  ""The  land  is  yours  ;  but  let  us  dream  no  n.ore.  ^^Dw.gat  s  .ra..ls. 
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moment  when  they  cherished  the  most  deadly  rage  and  harboured  the  most 
sanguinary  projects.  A  conference  was  held,  in  the  same  jear,  between 
several  of  the  American  governors  and  the  deputies  of  ihc  Six  Notions,  foj 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  former  treaties,  and  with  the  iiope  of  conciliating 
thoroiiglily  and  confirming  the  wavering  faith  of  these  confederated  tribes. 
Ax  this  conference,  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  account  of  certain  lands,  which 
a  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  allied  to  the  Six  Nations,  complained  that 
some  English  settlers  had  usurped,  in  consequence  of  a  fraudulent  convey- 
nnce.  Though  a  seeming  accommodation  of  the  dispute  was  cfTected  at 
the  time,  yet  was  it  justly  apprehended,  from  various  symptoms  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians,  that  their  minds  were  not  satisfied,  and  that  they  se- 
crelly  nourished  more  resentment  than  they  chose  openly  to  avow. 

New  causes  of  ollence  continued  to  nrcsent  themselves  to  men  infliuued 
with  jealousy  and  predisposed  to  quarrel.  The  king  of  Britain  had  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  confining  all  future  purchases  of  lands  from  the  In- 
dians to  certain  royal  commissioners  charged  with  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs.  This  injunction,  which  was  probably  intended  to  render  the 
growth  of  the  colonies  tributary  to  the  royal  revenue,  as  well  as  to  obvinte 
the  frequent  causes  of  quarrel  supplied  by  the  transactions  of  private  ad- 
venturers with  the  Indians,  obtained  very  little  regard  in  America.  Perliiips 
the  only  method  by  which  the  more  equitable  and  pacific  of  its  purposes 
could  have  been  accom|)lished  would  have  been  to  commit  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  power  of  treating  with  the  Indians  for  additional  lands  to  the 
assembly  of  each  respective  province.  Purchases  of  lands  continued  to 
be  made  by  privdte  individuals  ;  and  the  Indians,  sometimes  the  dupes  of 
their  own  rasliness  and  of  the  knavery  of  their  customers  in  these  transac- 
tions, invariably  dissipated  the  price  of  their  alienated  property  in  excesses 
of  debauchery  and  riot,  which  were  followed  by  the  most  slinging  sciisi.- 
tions  of  rage,  remorse,  and  mortification.  Unhappily,  in  the  midst  of  those 
ferments,  and  aided  by  their  influence,  a  report  was  circulated  among  the 
Indians  that  the  Knglish  had  formed  a  scheme  for  their  entire  extirpation. 
This  report,  though  totally  destitute  of  foundation,'  obtained  general  credit, 
and,  combining  with  the  other  causes  of  suspicion  and  irritation,  united  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  purpose  of  revenging  their  past 
wrongs,  and  defeating,  by  anticipating,  the  sujiposed  impending  blow. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  especially  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  Delawarcs,  took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise  ;  and  having  engngetl 
the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  on  the 
same  side  of  tiie  Mississippi,  and  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations,  to  cooperate  in  their  design,  they  determined  to  make  a  sudden, 
general,  and  simultaneous  assault  on  the  British  frontiers.  By  the  indefi'ti- 
gable  exertions  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 
were  restrained,  though  with  great  difficulty,  from  plunging  into  this  hostile 
enterprise,  which  seemed  the  last  effort  of  the  Indian  race  to  hold  at  least 
divided  empire  with  the  European  colonists  of  America.  The  Cherokccs 
also,  faithful  to  their  late  treaty  of  peace,  abstained  from  interposition  in  the 
war.     It  was  the  purpose  of  the  allied  and  hostile  Indians,  in  order  to  de- 

'  Tlio  only  cirfumstanre  with  which  I  am  ncqiiuintjid,  correspondent  oven  in  the  sliglucsl 
Hcj^rce  with  tliis  report,  is  the  protentation  uttered,  nlmut  sii  or  seven  years  before,  by  some 
exasperated  fanatics  in  Pennsylvania,  that  tlie  extirpation  of  the  Indiana  was  a  sacrifice  due  to 
ihc,  giorv  of  Clod  and  ihc  security  of  ihc  Christina  culunifa  of  America.  See  Appendix  III., 
fort. 
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t  nno  blow  both  the  colonists  and  their  means  of  subsistence   thai 
,,roy  at  one  ^^^^,^0^  ^„,„^,„,,  j,,  t,,e  season  of  .arvcst  ot  tl  c 

^,,,,vorkof  dcstmcion  8  ^     ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  and  matured  vv.t 

present  ye«''-     ,[  f  ^  [^^^  *At  the  appointed  time,  a  furious  mcurs.on 

Consummate  c. aft  and  sec  ecy       ^  M    Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

r  '""llSncv  o    sCe  of    he  Indian  warriors  defeated  in  part  the  nunc 
'flic  precipitancy  ol  «°'"*^  °'    '   ,  •  f    r  ,1     ^est,  and,  commumcatmg   an 

"^''^''trnT  thL°"w  rtte  It enabld  ^^^  nUer  of  the  colonists  to  es- 
earhcr  alarm  than  was  m  en       ,  ^        however,  were  massacred, 

,„pe  with  the.r  movable  l^^l'^^^'l'^'  7ZLo\  with  all  the  circumstances 
and  their  dwellings  and  "^^'^^-PXy    warfare      In  the  general  panic  and 

Jf  honor  and  ""«\^y  «"«"toli    '  ^  u^execled  at  ack!  the  frontiers  of 
consternation  created  by  this  fierce  and  u^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^,^^ 

isiing  treaties  01  F^ct^j    "        l  c  Fects,  to  the  value  of  several  hun- 

tcrritories,  were  all  '""^'^'^^'^.^'^'.f "i^^;  'rT,  ,,;^  AH  the  great  trading 

"'it  tin   anrwet  subservient,  indeed  absolutely  requisite,  to  the  com- 
m  this  region,  anu  weiu  suus       .  ^',  ,  ^^   „„j  ,i,„  northern  garrisons.      In- 

unforeseen  assault,    ^henevcr  "  ^y  j.^i.^idated  them  by  menaces  of 

Indians  were  sensible,  that,  while  V  f  f ,  .^\;  ,y '     ,^.^,^  now  encompassed 

most  important  links  of  the  chain  with  which  ^^ey  vve  ^  "ow  V 

by  the  British  dominion  remained  unbroken  ;  and  ag  mst  thtm,  |_ 

tribes  widely  disjoined,  }ct  incy  pre..e.  .-a  
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degree  of  harmony  and  concert.     Detroit  and  Pittsburg,  though  so  remm 
from  each  other,  were  begirded  almost  at  the  same  moment.     The  cn 
summate  address  which  the  Indians  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  sn!!" 
ported  by  a  proportionate  degree  of  courage,  determination,  and   neri' 
verance  ;  nor  e<  or  did  the  Indian  rare  approve  itself  a  more  stubborn  ami 
formidable  enemy  than  in  this  final  stand  against  the  encroachment  of  F 
ropean  dominion  and  civility  in  America. 

Amherst,  sensible  of  the  danger  with  which  his  recent  conquests  wpr« 
menaced  by  the  explosion  of  these  hostilities,  hastily  detached  a  numerous 
body  ot  hjs  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  western  garrisons.     Captain  Dal 
zell,  vyho  conducted  the  detachment  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
LJetroit,  after  he  had  safely  performed  this  duty  [July  29], >  was  deluded  bv 
erroneous  mformation  into  the  hope  that  he  could  surprise  the  Indian  arm/ 
which  was  posted  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  fort,  and,  attack 
ing  It  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  inflict  a  blow  that   would  terminate 
the  war  m  this  quarter.     With  this  view,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of 
the  morning,  he  set  out  from  the  fort,  in  quest  of  the  Indian  camp,  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  — having  previously  adopted  the 
most  judicious  precautions  for  the  secrecy  and  orderly  disposition  of  the 
march,    and    (which  was   equally  necessary  in  American  campaigns)  for 
preventing  wounded  soldiers  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  foe 
But  he  had  undervalued  the  vigilance  and   penetration  of  the  Indians,  who 
perhaps,  also  derived  some  advantage  from  a  friendly  intelligence  with  ihi 
l*  rench  settlers  in  the  vicinity.     Apprized  of  his  design,  they  securely  pre. 
pared  to  defeat  it ;  and  every  step  of  his  march  from  the  fort  only  con- 
ducted him  farther  Into  tlie  jaws  of  their  dexterous  ambuscade.     The  ad- 
vance of  his  troops  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sharp  fire  in  their  front 
which  was  presently  followed  by  a  similar  discbarge  on  their  rear,  and  then 
succeeded  by  a  confounding  and  destructive  volley  from  every  side.    It 
was  fitally  manifest  to  the  British  that  they  were  surprised  by  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  themselves  rashly  undertaken  to  surprise  ;  and  this  was  all 
that  they  could  discover  ;  for,  in  the  darkness,  neither  the  position  nor  the 
numbers  of  the  Indians  could  be  ascertained.     Dalzell  fell  in  the  beginning 
of  the  afl^air,  and  his  whole  troop  were  on  the  brink  of  irreparable  confu- 
sif  ri  and  rum,  when  Captain  Grant,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved, 
perceiving  that  a  safe  retreat,  his  only  resource,  could  not  be  accomplished 
witlwut  a  previous  attack  upon  the  enemy,  promptly  rallied  the  soldier's 
who,  steadily  and  resolutely  obeying  his  orders,  charged  the  Indians  with  so 
rnuch  spirit  and  success,  as  to  repulse  tliem  on  all  sides,  to  some- distance. 
Having  thus  extricated  themselves  from  immediate  peril,  the  British  hastily 
regained  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men  killed  and 
lorty  wounded.     The  issue  of  (his  unfortunate  affair,  which  deterred  them 
from  undertaking  any  farther  ofiensive  operations,  was  not  yet  of  sufficient 
importance  to  encourage  their   enemies  to  pursue  the  siege  of  a  fort  so 
strong,  and  now  supplied  with  a  garrison  and  provisions  fully  adequate  to  its 
defence.     After  pausing  only  long   enough  to  ascertain  that  the   garrison 
were  coniplctely  on  their  guard  agamst  stratagem  and  surprise,  the  Indians 
abruptly  ^roke  up  theij:  camp  and  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 
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■  An  nUenipt  (rendered  unaiiccemful  by  treachery  Btnong  tlicniRel 
uriHj^  to  acjjuiro  this  place  by  u  most  ingenious  but  fraudfbl  artifice  i 
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;  thcniRelve*)  wan  made  liy  the  In- 

■n..        w_     _. .  .•  ~j B- —  "•■."■"■".«.  artifice  fMarrvat'g  D/flrji/n ^»n^r- 

!\u»^"°''*''^'  V"f'  vviis  i.aerwnrds  repeated  with  success  by  the  troops  of  tlio' Emperor 
napol'ion  ogoiost  a  fortress  in  Spain.  '^ 
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Pittsburg,  meanwhile,  was  so  closely  beleaguered  on  every  side,  that  its 
roinmunicatioa  with  the  country  was  completely  suspended.     Its  Indian 
h-sie-'ers  supplied,  in  some  measure,  their  want  of  skill  and  of  artillery,  by 
l"  jarin"  and  obstinate  valor  of  their  assault.     Regardless  of  danger,  and 
exerting  a  resolution  which  the  most  accomplished  veterans  in  European 
discipline  could  not  have  surpassed,  they  posted  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
ihe  river,  close  to  the  fort,  and,  sheltered  in  holes  which  they  dug,  poured 
upon  it  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry,  and  of  arrows  tipped  with  fire.    The 
scantiness  of  the  garrison,  and  the  meagreness  of  its  stores,  rendered  the 
ulace  very  ill  qualified  to  support  a  siege  ;  but  its  defence  was  prolonged  by 
the  skill  and   spirit  of  the   commander,  Captain  Ecuyer,  and  his  troops, 
^ho  though  perfectly  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  their  post, 
were  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  surren- 
dering to  a  savage  and  faithless  foe.  .     .    i    r 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  Pittsburg,  and  judging  that  the  prmcipal  et- 
forts  of  the  Indians  would  be  directed  against  this  fortress,  Amherst  had 
despatched  for  its  relief  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions, 
under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  escort  commanded  by  Colonel  Bouquet. 
This  officer  conducted  his  troops  and  the  convoy  to  the  remotest  limits  ol 
the  British  settlements,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  intelligence 
of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  or  of  the  numbers,  position,  or  proceedmgs  of 
the  enemy.     In  this   uncertainty,  he   prudently  determined  to  disengage 
himself  from  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions  by  which  his  march  was; 
loaded,  except  what  he  judged  to  be  indispensably  requisite  to  the  mani 
ohiect  of  his  enterprise.     Thus  disencumbered,  the  English  troops  entered 
a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and  drew  nigh  to  a  formidable   defile 
called  Turtle  Creek,  extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  commanded  on 
hoth  sides  by  steep  and  craggy  hills.    Bouquet  now  proposed,  after  refresh- 
ing; his  forces,  to  attempt  the  passage  of  this  defile  during  the  night,  m  the 
hope  of  eluding  the  observation  of  the  Indians,  — who  proved,  however, 
to  be  nearer  and  more  alert  than  he  imagined.     Their  vigdance  was  so 
much  superior  to  his,  or  at  least  so  much  more  successfully  exerted,  that 
thevhad  obtained  early  intelligence  of  his  expedition  ;  and  judgmg  it  impos- 
sible to  subdue  Pittsburg  either  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  approach- 
ing reinforcement,  they  prepared  to  intercept  it.     Suspending  the  siege,  they 
occupied  a  position  from  which  the  advance  of  Bouquet  might  be  opposed, 
and  his  forces  attacked  with    idvantage.     Could  they  have  foreseen  the  in- 
tention of  this  commander,   and  been  induced  to  defer  ?n  engagement  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  nocturnal  march  which  he  proposed,  when 
darkness  would  have  cooperated  with  the  perplexity  of  the  defile,  to  pro- 
mote the  influence  of  surprise,  and  to  spread  among  the  British  a  confusion 
lavorable  to  the  irregular  and  disorderly  style  of  Indian  attack,  the  forces 
of  Bouquet  would  probably  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  valor  and  good 
fortune  of  the  savages.     But,  whether  transported  with  the  hope  that  their 
position  rendered  victory  certain,  or  prompted  by  the  more  prudent  impulse 
to  attack  the  British  before  they  had  leisure  to  repose  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  march  of  seventeen  miles,  they  waited  only  till  Bouquet's  troops  be- 
gan to  make  preparation  for  their  refreshment ;  and  then,  about  one  o'clock 
I    of  the  afternoon  [August  5],  rushed  forward  with  sudden  and  furious  as- 
sault on  his  advanced  guard.                                                  ^  u       r 
All  the  advantages  of  this  onset,  however,  proved  inferior  to  the  effi- 
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cacv  of  order,  steadiness,  and  discipline,  exerted  with  the  full  assistance 
of  davli-'hi      So  firmly  was  the  charge  of  the  Indians  sustained,  that  they 
were  ■qincklv  put  to  flight,  and   even  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Yet  so  far  w'ere  they  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  victory,  that,  m  the  very 
moment  when  pursuit  ended,  they  returned  with  redoubled  fury  to  renew 
the  eiiea'-ement.     Several  other  parties  of  their  forces,  which  had  hitherto 
hiin  in  ambush  on  the  adjacent  heights,  now  sprang  up  from  their  conceal- 
menl,  and,  aiding  the  eftorts,  as  well  as  emulating  the  resolution,  of  their 
companions,  assailed  the  British  with  a  galling  and  obstinate  hie.      lo  dis- 
lodge these  assailants  from  their  elevated  position,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  charge  with  tlie  whole  line  ;  but  though  this  operation  succeeded,  it  pro- 
duced no  decisive  advantage.     The  Indians  had  previously  ascertained  all 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  driven  from  one  position,  than  their  flight  appeared  to  have  been  but 
a  rapid  movement  to  gain  another  not  less  commanding.      1  he  concerted 
plan  they  pursued  was  developed  by  the  increased  strength  and  more  formi- 
dable  attitude  which  they  progressively  derived  from  the  constant  flow  of 
reinforcements  corresponding  to  every  change  of  the  ground  they  occupied. 
At  length,  in  consequence  of  all   these   successive  operations,  the  English 
troops  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn    to   a   considerable    distance   from   the   convoy,  which  another 
party  of  the  Indians  now  attempted  to  carry  by  a  fierce  assault,     ilie  main 
bodv  of  the  troops  were  consequently  obliged  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  pre- 
vpnt  the  convoy  from  being  lost ;  and  by  dint  of  address  and  resolution  in 
siiite  of  every  impediment,  this  movement  was  seasonably  and  successfully 
performed.     But  though  the  hard-contested  prize  was  thus  snatched  trom 
their  grasp,  the  Indians  were  neither  depressed  nor  intimidated.     With  un- 
diminished spirit  and  inveteracy,  they  pressed  their  attacks  on  every  side ; 
and  the  conflict,  instead  of  relaxing,  became,  every  moment,  more  warm 
and  eeneral.     During  the  whole  of  this  arduous  struggle,  the  Lnghsh  troops 
were  never  thrown  into  the  slightest  disorder.     By  their  steady  discipline, 
and  calm,  deliberate  courage,  they  finally  maintained  the  field,  and  with 
fixed  bayonets  repulsed  the  enemy  at  every  point.     1  he  action  lasted  seven 
hours,  and  ended  only  with  the  close  of  day.     Happily  for  the  English,  the 
scene  of  their  last  struggle,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  wiili. 
draw,  afforded  some  convenience  for  an  encampment.      Ihe  corivoy  and 
the  wounded  were  placed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  and  gnarded  by  the 
efiectivc  troops.     In  this  posture,  and  with  little  repose,  the  Knglish  passed 
an  anxious  night  ;  obliged  to  the  strictest  vigilance  by  the  vicinity  of  a  subtle 
and  enterprising  foe  who  completely  encompassed  their  position. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning  [August  G],  the  Indians  began  to  approach 
the  English  camp.  On  all  sides  they  presented  themselves  at  the  same 
moment;  and  simultaneously  raised  the  most  horrible  yells  ;  hoping,  by  such 
ostentation  of  their  numbers  and  fury,  to  impress  a  terror  that  would  lacili- 
late  their  victory.  This  signal  was  followed  by  a  series  of  attacks,  conducted 
with  the  same  mixture  of  cautious  address  and  ferocious  activity  which 
characterized  the  conflict  of  the  preceding  day.  I  he  English,  enfeebled 
as  thcv  were  by  their  prior  exertions,  and  the  suflerings  of  a  sleepless 
nidit,  were  additionally  distressed  by  lack  of  water,  and  a  consequent 
.!.:„.  j^ore  int<''"-^''l"  'ban  th«  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  its  commencement, 
liiraction  resembled  the  former  one.   The  Indians  made  the  most  desperate 
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.  K  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and,  though  constantly  repulsed, 
''^°=L'^lv  resumed  their  onset  without  relaxation  or  dismay.     The  Eng- 
;.\'TS^  c  oHous,  continually  in  danger,  and  exhausted  by  successes 
^"^.'u    W.nuslv  oroduced  no  decisive  influence  on  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
^^LaS  n\rslig^^^^^  degree  the  spirit  and  alacrity  of  the  foe   were 
f  '7,0  contemplate  the  melancholy  prospect  of  crumblmg  away  by  de- 
^"^'^   t  U  the  SLtion  of  their  numbers  and  dissipation  of  the.r  strength 
S'''1:,  iirer  r  the  survivors  of  them  to  the  inglorious  yoke  of  savage 
flJoX  tLrific  cruelty  of  savage  torture.     Confined  to  the.  co„. 
''.fev  durst  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  without  exposing  this  .n- 
^' tt  n/obiec  ,  together  with  all  their  wounded  men,  to  the  pillage  and  ury 
T^rindTans     Many  of  the  horses  were  killed  or  disabled  ;  and  most  of 
i  'firs   sttmefied  vviih  fear,  hid  themselves  in  the  neighbourmg  thickets, 
'V:   r     in    ?  be  oV hearing  or  obeying  orders.     To  advance   or  re- 
'  t  was  equally  impracticable  for  the  British  troops.     The  fate  vyhich 

"'"  tnok  Sdock's^rmy  seemed  to  impend  over  them  ;  and  this  dismal 
overtook   UaaaocK  r^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  commander. 

rS  LHie  cou  d  no^extricate  himself  from  his  dangerous  predicament, 
^t  u    bringiug  the  Indians  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  close,  general,  and  sus- 
■A    nnnmLr   and  remarkinR  the  increased  temerity  and  audacity  with 
T:    rsTcess"  thei'r^^^^^^^        had  latterly  inspired  them,  Bouquet 
fid  a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops  to  perform  a  movement  which 
•^'flnlt'mateTv  enable  Siem  to  attack  with  advantage,  provided  the  seem- 
'°tdicationo?flTght  which  it  presented  should  tempt  the  enemy  to  deliver 
11,  on  r  more  compact  and  continuous  style.     The  rest  of  h.s  troops 
nwWle  by  threvolutions  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  cover  the  flight, 
H  su  ni;  the  loss  of  the  supposed  fugitives.     Deceived  by  appearances 
"  .nnS  to  Uieir  wishes,  and  transported  with  eagerness  to  reap  he  fruit 
'MTpfTorts  and  expectations,  the  Indians  now  discarded  the  prudent  and 

Snrftn^er  receded  from  the  first  resistance  to  their  assault ;  bu  , 
^oTdin.  tbatle  nd  pressing  forward  in  a  flame  of  rage  and  antici- 
Sd  iuiS,  ex  osed  themselves  to  the  full  effect  of  the  .superior  sk.l 
CZ^  o/\he  English  ;  and  v^  -rthrj^n  v..     pro.^^^ 

tm^1t:TJ^:.T^  Test'of  the  .Indian  chiefs,  who  had 

.innusled  Themselves  by   the  bitterness  of  their  animosity  against  the 

T     Ind   ewine  their  address  while  it  seemed   necessary,  reserved 

g't^f;::rf^r  Iho  moment  of  victory,  which  tl.y  prem^rdy 

^  osed  to  Le  arrived,  and  rashly  attempted  ;«  «-elerate      I     hen:  W 

i  w  ih    uc^^a     nStitude  of  woi'uided,  and  deprived  of  so  many  of  their 
,nr!es  at  tin   very  time  when  additional  means  of  conveyance  were  mo  t 
.  n  Iv  r.^iuis  te   that  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  destroy  the  sj-eut^ 
f    f  of  l^   r  CO    r^^  ^"J  so  far  defeat  the  principal  object 
0^    i  1     moT\tv  had  advanced  hardly  two  miles  beyond  the 
en   of  t£  la  0  conflicts;  when,  to  their  extreme  surprise  and  voxatio., 
•  cTr^  cammiient  was  again  beset  by  the  enemy  ;  but  this  renewed  attacK 
'aTsligSTnd  transient!  and  the  Indians,  who  seemed  rajhe^toj;en^ni^^ 
I  aeu  Note  XXVI.,  at  iho  f iiU  of  Uia  volume. 
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.ber,  than  to  retain  the  power  of  executing,  the  counsels  of  their  fallen  chiefs 
retired  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  offered  no  farther  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British,  who,  four  days  after,  arrived  at  Pittsburg.  In  spi(g 
of  the  sacrifices  which  attended  their  march,  this  important  post  was,  from 
the  moment  of  their  arrival,  freed  from  all  farther  attempts  and  menaces  of 
the  enemy. 

Though  the  projects  of  the  hostile  Indians  received  a  signal  check,  and 
their  hopes  a  grievous  disappointment,  from  the  relief  of  Detroit  and  Pitts. 
bnrg,  they  were  not  discouraged  from  making  farther  efforts  in  a  different 
quarter.  They  now  bent  their  main  force  against  Niagara,  which  they  justly 
esteemed  a  post  of  at  least  equal  importance  ;  and,  in  addition  to  every  other 
art  of  annoyance  which  they  were  capable  of  exerting,  they  proposed,  as 
a  last  expedient,  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  Their  design  was  favored  bytlie 
vast  distance  by  whicli  all  these  posts  were  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  population  of  the  provincial  settlements.  With  the  same  vigilance 
and  alertness  which  characterized  their  previous  operations,  the  Indians 
now  descried  from  afar  and  watched  the  motions  of  every  convoy  de. 
spatched  to  Niagara  :  and  on  the  14th  of  September,  surrounding  one  vvhicli 
had  nearly  reached  the  place  of  its  destination,  they  succeeded  in  making  it 
their  prey  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  which  seventy  of  the  British  soldiers  were 
slain.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  a  British  schooner  was  crossing  Lake  Erie, 
with  provisions  for  Detroit,  she  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  ca- 
noes, on  board  of  which  were  nearly  four  hundred  Indians.  But  this  at- 
tempt was  less  successful  ;  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  the  Indian  ar- 
mada was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In  a  conflict  with  an  armed 
vessel,  the  savages  were  exposed  to  the  same  disadvantages  which  attended 
their  operations  against  fortified  places  on  shore. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  British,  the  garrisons  of  the  three  great  western 
forts  which  had  been  thus  besieged  were  at  length  so  powerfully  reinforced 
and  so  well  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions,  that  the  Indians,  abandoning 
all  hope  of  reducing  them,  confined  themselves  to  their  wonted  style  of  pred- 
atorv  hostility,  and  ravaged  by  furious  incursions  the  frontier  scttlcmenis  of 
the  southern  provinces.      As  they  seemed  determined  to  prolong  the  war, 
though  its  chief  purpose    had    manifestly  failed,    the    British    government 
judged  it  proper  to  require  the  colonists  to  lend  the  aid  of  their  arms  to  the 
regular  troops  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  it.     In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year  [1764],  the  States  of  New  England  were 
speciallv  invited  by  letters  from  I^ord  Halifax,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  from   (Jeneral  (Jage,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Amherst,  to  raise  a  force  that  should  cooperate  with  the  P-nglish  troops 
and  the  levies  supplied  by  the  southern  colonies  in  an  invasion  of  tho  ter- 
ritory of  the  hostile  Indians.     This   application   was  received  with  much 
impatience  and  aversion.     The  people  of  New  Fngland  were  far  remote 
fro(n  the  sphere  and  interest  of  the  existing  war,  and  plainly  showed  their 
disinclination  to  increase  the  burdens  with  which  their  exertions  in  the  last 
contest  with   Franco  had  loaded  them,  in  order  to  combat  the  Indian  ene- 
mies of  other    States,  from  whicij  New  England,  in   her  own  similar  exi- 
gencies, had  never  obtained  or  solicited  assistance.     The  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts av^iiled  itself  of  a  report  of  the  near  termination  of  the  war,  to 
rvude  either  compliance  with  tise  propo'^stion  or  a  direct  refusn!.     Connect!' 
cut  was  more  pliant.     Its  assembly,    though  with  undisguised  reluctance, 
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olved,  that,  in  conformity  with  their  duty  to  promote  the  king's  service, 

'*d  in  order  to  manifest  their  obedience  to  his  will,  a  battalion  of  two  hun- 

Ud  and  fifty  men  should  be  raised,  and  conducted  by  Colonel  Putnam  to 

hatever  part  of  North  America  the  commander-in-chief  should  direct.     So 

rttle  advantage  had  the  royal  prerogative  obtained  in  Massachusetts  from 

lie  tyrannical  invasion  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  governor, 

hich  originally  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  province,  and,  without  any 

•st  or  equitable  distinction,  was  still .  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 

'    t  I 
"^Ileinforced  by  the  Connecticut  battalion,  and  by  some  detachments  from 
,he  militia  of  the  southern  colonies,  the  British  troops,  commanded   by 
Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  attacked  the   enemy   with  such   spirit 
and  success  during  the  spring  and  summer,  that  the  vanquished  savages  at 
,  jth  expressed  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  and  proposed,  in  Indian  phrase, 
to  buru  the  hatchet.     In  September,  there  was  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace, 
of  which  the  conditions,  dictated  by  the  English,  were  more  consonant  to 
tl,e  spirit  of  victors  tha'n  to  the  principles  of  equity.     By  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that,  within  twenty  days  after  the  ratification  of 
it  the  Indians  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  in  their  hands  ;  *  that 
thev  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  forts  which  the  English  then  possessed 
in  their  country  ;  that  the  English  should  have  liberty  to  build  as  many  more 
as  they  might  deem  requisite  to  the  security  of  their  trade  ;  and  that  the 
Indians  should  cede  to  them  for  ever  all  the  surrounding  land  withm  the 
range  of  cannon-shot  from  each  respective  fort.     It  was  also  stipulated, 
that  if  any  Indian  should  kill  an  Englishman,  he  was  to  be  delivered  up  by 
his  tribe  to  be  judged  by  the  English  laws,  and  that  half  of  the  jury  on  hw 
trial  should  consist  of  Indians  ;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  should 
renew  the  warj  the  rest  were  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  produce  an 
accommodation.     It  has  been  censoriously  remarked  by  the  honest  and  sen- 
sible historian  of  Connecticut,  that  this  treaty  expressed  no  reciprocal  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  were  transported,  by  resentrnent, 
success,  and  thirst  of  immediate  advantage,  beyond  all  consideration  of  the 
common  rights,  condition,  and  fortune  of  humanity.     No  engagement  was 
contracted  by  them  to  surrender  to  public  justice  the  English  murderers  of 
Indians ;  nor  was  any  equivalent  stipulated  for  those  territorial  appendages 
which  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  cede  to  them  around  not  only  every  fort 
which  they  then  possessed,  but  every  other  which  they  might  think  proper 
subsequently  to  erect.     This  last  observation  conveys  a  far  severer  censure 
than  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the  former  can  be  allowed  to  imply.     It 
was  not  inconsistent  with  a  just  respect  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,  that 
Britain  should  consult  the  safety  of  her  people  by  requiring  that  their  mur- 
derers should  abide  the  issue  of  that  fair  transcript  of  natural  law  which  her 
judicial  system  discloses  in  'he  trial  and  punishment  of  murder  ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  accused  was  amply  protected  by  that  provision  for  the  com- 
position of  his  jury  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  his  guilt  should  be  as- 
certained  by  the  concurrent  sentence  of  his  own   countrymen.      But   it 
would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  British  honor,  real  humanity,  and 
Christian  sentiment,  to  have  surrendered  an  Englishtmn,  charged  with  mur- 

"HrtiliiT^lhTTirdhins  were  struck  with  th«  doopest  uneuish  and  wept  bitterly,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender  tho  white  children  whom  ti.ey  had  kidnapped,  and  for  who. 
liiey  had  conceived  a  remarkable  warmth  and  tenderness  of  affecUon.  An  interesting  •ccounl 
oiiiiBir  demuaiiwur  ou  l|i»e ov<Mwion  ia  proscrvcd  in  iLc  Annual  /if«-ef«^j«r  .--J- 
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derin"-  an  Indian,  or  with  any  other  crime,  to  tlie  uncertain  inquisition  of 
savage  jurisprudence  or  the  inHiction  of  that  barbarous  revenge  which  coin- 
cided  with  Indian  ideas  of  justice  and  propriety.  In  all  the  American 
provinces,  at  this  time,  the  murder  either  of  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  was 
a  capital  crime.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  equality  of  this 
legal  provision  was  in  practice  generally  disturbed  and  defeated  by  the 
violent  prejudices  and  resentments  with  which  the  colonists  were  transported 
by  their  experience  of  Indian  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It  was  so  difficult  at 
this  time,  as  to  be  accounted  impossible,  even  in  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  to  induce  a  provincial  jury  to  deliver  up  one  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  executioner  for  the  slaughter  of  an  Indian  ;  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments  were  frequently  obliged  by  presents  to  soothe  the  rage  of  Indian 
tribes  to  whom  the  inefficient  theory  of  British  justice  was  unable  to  afford 
more  honorable  satisfaction. ^  •      •        , 

A  remarkable  transaction  occurred  this  year  m  1  ennsylvania,  where  the 
disputes  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  assembly  which  had  so  long  agi- 
tated  the  province,  and  at  last  were  seemingly  composed,  suddenly  broke 
out  with  more  violence  than  ever.     The  proprietaries  were  discontented 
with  the  concessions  which  the  people  had  obtained  from  them,  and  never 
ceased  to  cherish  the  hope  of  again  resuming  that  pretension,  which  we 
have  seen  them  unwillingly  relinquish,  of  exempting  their  own  estates  from 
the  provincial  taxation.     It  was,  doubtless,  with  the  view  of  promoting  this 
and  other  kindred  purposes,  that,  in  the  year   1763,  the  government  of  the 
province  was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  James  Hamilton,  and  conferred 
on  John  Penn,  whose  father,  Richard,  was  one  of  the  proprietaries.    This 
new  governor's  assumption  of  his  functions  was  the  signal  for  recommence- 
ment of  former  disagreements  and  controversies.     The   assembly  having 
passed  a  militia  bill  in  the  same  year,  he  refused  his  assent  to  it,  without 
the  introduction  of  certain  amendments,  which   consisted   m  transferring 
the  nomination  of  the  officers  from  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  exercised 
it,  to  himself  ;  in  increasing  all  the  pecuniary  fines, by  which  neglect  of  mus- 
ters and  of  other  military  duty  was  punished  ;  and  substituting,  in  some  cases, 
the  punishment  of  death  in  place  of   fine.     These  amendments  were  re- 
sisted by  the  assembly,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  but  the 
governor  was  obstinate  in  preferring  the  authority  of  himself  and  his  family 
to  the  public  will  ;  and,  as  neither  party  would  yield,  the  bill  was  lost. 
Other  occurrences  of  a  similar  character  contributed  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  proprietaries  and  the  assembly,  and  to  increase  the  regret  with 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  Quakers,  had  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged of  late  that  the  executive  governmenl  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  to 
defend  either  the  safety  of  the  State  against  foreign  hostility,  or  its  honor 
and  dignity  against  the  internal  ebullition  of  popular  prejudice,  rage,  and 
violence.'^     The  assembly  were  at  length  so  highly  exasperated  against  the 
proprietaries,   that,  in  the  present  year,  they  resolved  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  king,  imploring  a  change  of  the  political  constitution  of  I  ennsylvania, 
correspondent  to  the  innovation  which  the  crown  had  formerly  sanctioned 
in  the  instance  of  Carolina,^— the  substitution  of  a  regal  m  place  of  a  pro- 

prietary  government. 

'Annual  ReiriMter  faT^VrGalnd  I76i .    Trumbull.    Hutchinson.    Fianklin's  .Mein«.r».  Bel 

'""keS  Appendix  HI.  '  ^«.  Book  VIJ  .  Chap.  H. 
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This  proceeding,  which,  if  not  originally  suggested,  was  warmly  sup- 
rted,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  occasioned  a  violent  ferment  in  the  province,  where 
P°  y  good  men,  though  opposed  to  the  unjust  and  insolent  pretensions  of 
the  proprietaries,  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  revolution  so  dishonorable 
0  the  memory  and  the  family  of  that  illustrious  person  to   whom  Penn- 
vlvania  owed  its  social  origin  and  its  name.     The  partisans  of  the  measure, 
themselves,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  public  reverence  for  the  name  of 
William  Penn,  and  justified  their  policy  by  appealing  to  the  conduct  of  this 
natriarch  himself,  who,  they  remarked  with  truth,  was  prevented  only  by  sick- 
Lss  and  death  from  completing  the  transaction  he  had  commenced  for  a 
surrender  of  his  proprietary  functions  to  the  crown.*     Amidst  the  collision 
and  confusion  of  political  sentiment  that  ensued,  the  proprietaries  gained 
tlie  advantage  of  alienating  so  many  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  from 
their  former  regard  for  Franklin,  that,  at  the  annual  election  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seat,  which,  as  their  representative, 
he  had  enjoyed  for  fourteen  years  in  the  provincial  assembly.     But  the  de- 
hisivencss  of  this  triumph  appeared,  when  the  assembly,  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  election,  espoused  the  petiti^  .1  which  had  been  previously  voted, 
and  intrusted  to  Franklin  the  duty  o.  conveying  it,  and  the  honor  of  agam 
representing  the  province,  as  its  agent,  at  London.     This  appointment  — 
which  was  suggested  not  less  by  Franklin's  character,  and  former  success 
in  advocating  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  than  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
present  situation,  which  precluded  him  from  lending  his  support  to  their 
cause  in  the  assembly  — was  farther  recommended  by  the  influence  and 
consideration  which  he  appeared  to  possess  at  the  British  court.     In  the 
preceding  yea.,  his  natural  son,  William  Franklin,  whether  as  a  tribute  to 
the  father's  merit  and  fame,  or  in  recompense  of  his  own  valor,  which  had 
been  honorably  displayed  during  the  last  war  with  France,  obtamed  the 
powerful  recommendation  of  Lord  Bute  to  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
New  Jersey,"  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  him.    By  the  exertions 
of  Governor  Penn  and  the  interest  of  the  proprietaries,  the  embassy  of 
Franklin  from  Pennsylvania  to  England  was  opposed  in  the  assembly  with 
a  violence,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  appears  to  have  keenly  affected  the 
feelings  of  Franklin,  and  given  him  a  painful  foretaste  of  that  sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate friendship  which  every  man  who  takes  an  active  part  in  civil  broils  must 
either  inflict  or  incur,  and,  at  all  events,  should  firmly  prepare  himself  to 
undergo.^*    Of  his  present  mission  the  immediate  object  proved,  indeed, 
unsuccessful.     The  petition  of  the  Pennsylvanian  assembly  to  the  throne 
was  rejected,  and  the  proprietary  government  allowed  to  remain  unchanged. 
But  Franklin's  sojourn  in  Europe  proved  far  longer  than  he  had  expected  ; 
and  this,  his  second  embassage  to  England,  as  the  representative  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  was  attended  with  consequences  more  deeply  and 
largely  important  to  America  than   either  its  promoters  or  opponents  had 
anticipated. 

"QTiVfTBook  VII.,  Clinp.  II.  ,  ,  o        u  .    T       ; 

«  The  snlarv  of  tliis  offico  nt  that  timo  was  one  thousand  pounds  n  year.    Burnaby  s  lrate(s. 

'  In  one  of  "the  political  compositions  published  by  Franklin  at  this  period,  he  expresses  a 
deep  and  manly,  but  not  repentant,  sorrow  for  the  hostility  which  ho  Imd  provoked  from  men 
(Mvs  he)  "  the  very  ashes  of  whose  former  friendship  I  revere."  —  "  Esto  yerjiclua,  he  adds, 
with  votive  benediction  of  Pennsvlvaniu  un<l  its  social  system  :- a  wish  more  propitious  te 
human  happiness  than  that  of  Faiher  Paul,  of  Venice,  from  whom  the  expression  is  derived 

*  Proud.     S,  Smith.     Franklin's  Memoirs. 
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Condition  of  the  North  American  States  —Virginia—  New  England  —  Maryland  —  the  Car. 
olinas  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  —  Georgia.  —  Political  Feolings  and 
Ideas  in  Britain  and  America.  —  Benjamin  We»t.  —  Indian  Afiaira.  —  Moravian  Mifwlons. 

• 

At  this  interesting  epoch  [1764],  we  may  with  propriety  pause  awhile, 
to  survey  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  North  American  States, 
supplemental  to  the  views  occasionally  disclosed  from  various  points  of  our 
progress  along  the  main  stream  of  events.  Though,  from  the  defect  of 
materials,  our  survey  must  be  far  less  minute  and  extended  than  its  impor- 
tance  deserves,  yet,  by  collecting  the  scattered  rays  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  various  existing  sources  of  information,  some  additional  light 
can  be  thrown  on  the  stale  of  society  in  America  at  the  present  j)eriotl, 
when  a  signal  crisis  in  her  fortune  had  occurred,  and  a  grander  and  more 
important  crisis  in  her  fortune  and  political  condition  was  at  hand. 

The  war,  which  issued  in  the  triumphs  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Indians,  exercised  during  its  continuance 
a  mischievous  influence  on  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
provinces,  which,  however,  the  vigor  and  virtue  of  their  excellent  constitu- 
tions, aided  by  the  happy  result  of  the  contest,  enabled  them  very  speedily 
to  surmount.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  successes  of  the  French 
and  the  ferocious  ravages  of  the  Indians  tended  to  repress  the  flow  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe  to  America  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  resources,  yielded  to  military  exigence,  and  inflicted 
by  hostile  rage,  diminished  the  means  and  the  activity  of  domestic  increase. 
But  the  progressive  growth  of  America,  though  impeded,  was  by  no  means 
arrested  during  this  war.  In  every  instance  in  which  materials  for  judgment 
can  be  obtained,  we  find  the  various  States  more  wealthy  and  populous  at 
the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  than  at  the  preceding  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapdle. 

From  Virginia,  in  the  year  1758,  there  were  exported  seventy  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  —  "  the  largest  quantity  of  this  produce,"  says  Jef- 
ferson, "  ever  exported  from  the  colony  in  a  single  year."'  The  population 
of  this  province  is  said  to  have  amounted,  in  1763,  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  persons,  of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.'' 
Burnaby,  an  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  visited  the  North  Amen- 

Jfotta  m\  Virginia.    The  average  export  was  55,000  hogsheads  of  1 ,000  pounds  carh. 


ta.     1  Ho  average  nxpori  was  uo.tniu  nogsneaas  oi 
Tucker's  IJfe  of  jffferson.     About  Uie  year  17G3,  the  herbage  of  Britain     as  enriched  by 
importation  from  Virginia  of  some  valuable  species  of  ^ass  previously  w   ' 


grass  previously  unknown  in  Eurnpn 
The  researches  which  terminated  in  this  beneficial  result  seem  lo 


Annual  Register  for  i7G5. 
have  originated  from  the  notion,  conceived  and  suggested  by  VVych,  an  ingenious  nicmlicr  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  aided  by  Rocquo.  a  French  farmer  st^ltlod 
in  England,  "  that,  as  there  are  many  animals  which  subsist  wholly  on  the  fruits  of  the  enrth, 
there  must  certainly  bo  some  plant  or  herb  which  is  fit  food  for  them,  that  naturally  vcgetatis 
in  winter  ;  otherwise  we  must  suppose  the  Almighty  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
for  their  subsistence,  till  they  were  taken  by  man  out  of  the  handi*  of  nature  and  provided  with 
dry  food,"  Slc.     lb. 

*  Wawien.  This  coropusation,  though  adopted  by  several  writers,  is  probably  too  low.  Pros- 
ident  Adams,  in  his  Tieeniy-tiz  iMlere  on  Important  Su6fcct«,  assorts  that  Virginia,  in  1764, 
coniainrd  ^)0,CCC  inhabitants. 
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colonies  in  1759  and  1760,  and  afterwards  published  an  account  of  his 
'^^  vels  remarks  that  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  had  been  very  slight 
d  scanty  in  Virginia,  where  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  yet  the 
""iv  established  seminary  of  education,  and  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  de- 
°"i,s  of  its  founders.     This  writer  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  no 
^'^nsiderable  town  would  arise  in  Virginia  for  some  centuries. »     The  foUow- 
^°e  description  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  province  has  been, transmitted 
1  •  an  intelligent  person,  who  was  one  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  present  period. 
From  the  character  of  the  author  (Wirt),  by  whom  it  has  been  approved  and 
ireserved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  substantially  just ;  but  it  is  probably 
1  ercharged,  as  general  descriptions  of  human  character  and  manners  com- 
"only  are.     "  In  a  country  insulated  from  the  European  world,  insulated 
from  its  sister  colonies    with  whom  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse, 
ittie  visited  by  foreigners,  and  having  little  matter  to  act  upon  within  it- 
self certain  families  had  risen  to  splendor  by  wealth,  and  by  the  preser- 
vation of  it  from  generation  to  generation,  under  the  law  of  entails  ;  and 
some  of  these  had  produced  a  series  of  men  of  talents.     Families,  in  gen- 
eral had  remained  stationary  on  the  grounds  of  their  forefathers,  f  >r  there 
uas'no  emigration  to  the  westward  in  those  days  :  the  Irish,  who  had  gotten 
nossession  of  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountain, 
formed  a  barrier  over  which  none  ventured  to  leap  ;  and  iheir  manners  pre- 
sented no  attraction  to  the  lowlanders  to  settle  among  them.     In  such  a 
state  of  things,  scarcely  admitting  any  change  of  station,  society  settled  itself 
down  into  several  strata,  separated  by  no  marked  lines,  but  shading  off  im- 
nerceptibly  from  top  to  bottom,  nothing  disturbing  the  order  of  their  repose. 
There  were,  then,  first,  aristocrats,  composed  of  the  great  landholders,  who 
had  seated  themselves  below  tide-water  on  the  main  rivers,  and  lived  m  a 
style  of  luxury  and  extravagance  insupportable  by  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  which,  indeed,  ended,  in  several  instances,  in  the  ruin  of  their  own 
fortunes.    Next  to  these  were  what  might  be  called  half-breeds,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  aristocrats,  who  inherited 
the  pride  of  their  ancestors,  without  their  wealth.     Then  came  the  pretend- 
ers, men  who,  from  vanity,  or  the  impulse  of  growing  wealth,  or  from  that 
enterprise  whicli  is  natural  to  talents,  sought  to  detach  themselves  trom  the 
nlebeian  ranks,  to  which  they  properly  belonged,  and  imitated,  at  some 
distance,  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  great.     Next  to  Uiese  were  a  solid 
and  independent  yeomanry,  looking  askance  at  those  above,  yet  not  venturing 
to  josde  them.     And  last  and  lowest,  a  fcectda  of  beings,  called  overseers, 
the  most  abject,  degraded,  unprincipled  race  ;  the  flatterers  of  the  gre^t  who 
employed  them,  and  furnishing  materials  for  the  exercise  of  their  jjride, 
insolence,  and  spirit  of  domination."  ^     The  duties  of  these  last  mentioner' 
persons,  as  the  title  by  which  they  are  distinguished  imports,  had  relation  to 
the  management  of  that  class  of  inhabitants,  far  more  numerous  than  all  the 
others,  but  of  whose  situation  no  notice  has  been  preserved,  —  the  negro 
slaves.     A  dismal  conjecture  of  the  real  condition  of  this  unhappy  race 
necessarily  arises  from  'the  character  ascribed  to  those  men  to  whom  the 
power  of  aggravating  or  mitigating  their  bondage  was  confided. 
To  the  class  of  Virginian  yeomanry  belonged  Patrick  Henry,  whose 

'  Burnaby'9  Tfaoels  through  the  Middle  SetlUmenta  in  JVbrtA  .'Imerica.  Burnaby  states  that 
there  wore  few  Dissenters  of  any  denomination  in  Virginia.  But  this  is  quite  erroneous,— 
and  Rtrangoly  so,  from  a  man  who  passed  ten  months  in  the  provmce. 


Wirt's  Life  of  Henry. 
VOL.    11.  43 
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sudden  and  remarkable  rise  above  the  political  horizon  has  already  engaged 
our  notice.  Improving  with  equal  ability  and  success  the  first  hnppy  fruit, 
of  his  eenius  and  fortune,  Henry  advanced  with  ranid  strides  to  an  acknowl- 
edged  preeminence  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  Virginia,  except  Washing. 
ton,  whose  character  and  capacity  were  of  an  entirely  different  description, 
And  yet  Virginia,  at  this  period,  was  graced  with  the  talents  of  Jefferson, 
the  Randolphs,  the  Lees,  and  many  other  able,  accomplished,  and  enter- 
prising  men.  Henry's  elevation,  feebly  obstructed  for  a  while  by  the  envy 
which  mingled  with  the  astonishment  of  the  higher  classes  of  Virginian 
society,  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  awakened  spirit  and  energy  of  that 
class  to  which  he  peculiarly  belonged,  —  to  whoso  interests  he  devoted  him- 
self  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  exhaustless  zeal  ;  and  which,  regarding  him 
as  its  especial  property,  recognized  its  own  triumph  in  the  advancement  of 
its  favorite  and  champion.  His  invariable  declaration  as  a  politician  was, 
that  he  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  the  people  ;  and  while  he  illustrated  this 
profession  by  the  whole  strain  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  exercised  a  power- 
ful  influence  on  the  destiny  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  earned  aloft  in  the 
sequel  by  the  fervor  of  their  admiration,  and  their  eagerness  to  assert  their 
own  republican  majesty,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  official  grandeur  and  dis- 
tinction in  Virginia.' 

Mas.sachusetts  contained,  in  the  year  1763,  a  population  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  persons,  —  of  whom  five  thousand  two 
hundred  were  slaves  ;  Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
five  hundred,  —  of  whom  four  thousand  five  hundred  were  slaves ;  and 
Rhode  Island,  upwards  of  forty  thousand,  —  of  whom  four  thousand  six 
hundred  were  slaves.  The  population  of  New  Hampshire  at  this  period  has 
not  been  distinctly  noted  ;  but  in  the  year  17G7  it  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  persons.*  Of  the  population  of  Maine 
no  notice  has  been  transmitted.  These  numbers  are  certainly  too  low  ;  and 
more  credit  is  due  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Stiles,  who  assigns  to  the 
whole  of  New  England,  at  the  present  period,  a  populatioii  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  thousand  souls."  The  States  of  New  England  were  more 
eager  to  increase  their  population  than  to  publish  the  details  ot  its  pro- 
gressive growth.  In  the  year  1763,  the  British  ministers,  who  were  intent 
upon  schemes  of  rendering  the  resources  of  America  <lirectly  tributary  to 
the  revenue  of  the  parent  slate,  instructed  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
obtain  for  them  an  accurate  census  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  prov- 
ince. In  compliance  with  their  wish,  the  governor  proposed  to  the  assembly 
to  enact  a  law  requiring  every  parish  and  district  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
amount  of  its  population.  But  this  measure  was  opposed  with  stronj 
manifestations  both  of  patriotic  jealousy  and  of  Puritan  prejudice.  Many 
persons  entertained  a  suspicion  (which  the  frame  of  their  temper  would  nave 

~i"wirt'8  Ufe  of  Htnrx,.  The  utility,  though  not  the  ogrecablencM,  of  the  moral  lesson 
which  Henry's  hiitory  is  fitted  to  convey  is  inrrca«ed  by  the  recollection,  that,  m  the  close  of 
hi.  life,  even  hi«  great  and  well-deserved  popularity  wa.  eclmsed,  in  con^quonco  of  l..«  con- 
«:Ten  i.  UH  dissent  on  a  political  queation  from  the  majority  of  that  people  who^eindepcudcnc. 
Tnd  R  orJ  ho  had  si«na'lly  contrfbuted  to  promote.  Such  instances  of  the  fleeting  tenure  o 
Z,yL  Lor,  while  they  dau.p  the  ardof  of  the  nelfish  and  splenetic,  refine  the  '|>ot  ve  an 
^vate  the  v  ews  of  the  upright  and  disinterested  professors  of  patriotism.  If  Ilonry  at  a^l 
de^^n/ed  his  final  loss  of  popularity,  it  was  by  occasionally  stooping  to  arts,  no  base  indeed. 
burvery  undignified,  of  augmenting  it.  He  is  said  to  have  on  many  occasions  affected  a  gros 
vSgariTy  of  language  and  pronunciation,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
ixrnornnt  i)art  of  lh(!  provincial  popuJaliou  m„i».„. 

^'Wanien.    HoliiU  »  Stiles,  apid  Holmei. 
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.  u  ^  tft  infer  from  sliehter  grounds)  that  some  sinister  design  of  British 
'*''' t  aid  cncrSm-^^  under  the  proceeding  ;  and  not  a 

'f"  nWd  Tt  ^.ith  religious  scruples,  and  assimilated  it  to  K.ng  David's 
^irwcd  and  calamitous  policy  in  numbering  the  peoph  of  Israel  Af^ 
u"- ;  nostnoned  from  session  to  session,  the  proposed  law  was  reluctantly 
•"'sed^by  a  small  majority  of  the  assembly;'  and  executed,  most  proba- 
^f  ..,;th  little  dilicence  or  exactness.  j  •      ' 

^'yrfs  Va    not  the  onlv  recent  instance  of  the  traces  that  yet  hngered  m 

I  r  usaKC  and  sentiment,  and  even  in  the  provmc.al  jurisprudence,  of 

P°P;  InTPuritan  leaven  which  was  originally  imported  mto  New  England. 

V^  I  oms  of  the  austere  and  rigid  spirit  of  the  first  Puntan  colomsts  broke 

frhCar^ous  occasions,  during  this  century,  i"  proc^edmgs  that  rem.nd 

^nf  the  primitive  statutes  against  finery  of  apparel  and  long  or  elaborately 

"'  W  haiF     The  government  of  Connecticut  repeatedly  issued  orders  for 

'd  15  a'  str  ct  execution  of  ancient   laws  against   tale-bear.ng,  tavern- 

[      £    idleness,  and  "  the  unseasonable  assemblies  of  young  people. 

TZfe  formerly  remarked  =  a  law,  by  which,  in  the  year  1646,  the  leg- 

M,.n  e  of  Eachusetts  denounced  the  punishment  of  flogging  against  any 

"  T.«mwine  the  salute  of  a  kiss  on  a  woman  in  the  streets.     A  curious 
„an  bestowmg  the  salute  o  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

'tits  enactment     We  are  informed  by  Burnaby  the  traveller,  that,  shortly 
after  Its  enacimem  ^       ^^    .        i„  475^    the  captain  of  a 

R -S  man  otwar,  w^^^^^  o'flF  the  coast  0/  Massachusetts  for 

British  man  01  ^ar,  w  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  happened  to 

,he  protection  of   ts  trade  during        ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

Sn^Ss  arTval!  tWs  lady  rushed  down  to  the  harbour  to  meet  h.m  ; 
^7r!t  ansDOrt  o  ioy,  they  could  not  refrain  from  tenderly  embracing 
'" V  ,W  in  the  open  St  eet.  For  this  breach  of  the  laws  and  desecration 
T.hfsabbath  the^captain  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  magistrates, 
in  after  a  gmt^^^  sentenced  him  to  be  flogged.     The  punishment 

pIo  have  inferred  no  ignominy  whatever  ;  and,  after  havmg  undergone 
The  was  rely  admitted  into  the  best  company  of  the  place,  and  even  mto 
,t  he  was  ireeiy  aamm  ^ho  so  little  guessed  the  resentment  which 

l^'rifhrs  iosom^a  to  Accept  an  invitation  to  an  entertainment  on 
So  hfs  vessel  on  the  day  when  she  was  to  leave  the-station  and  sail  for 
VnltnA      Afte   regaling  them  with  a  handsome  feast,  he  caused  his  sailors 

y  the    aws  of^Massarhusetts  and  Connecticut  contributed,  ^'  hjhf  ^eajy 
/x     occasioned  by  their  military  exertions,  to  those  frfa^^^^^jT^ 
wS  now  began  toSake  place  from  their  territories  to  Nova  Scotia,  New   ^ 
York,  and  others  of  the  British  colonies.  .      y 

Tie  conquest  of  the  French  dominions,  and  the  reduction  of  the  hos^^^e 
IndiswhTh  communicated  a  new  energy  to  th^prn-.p^e  of  increase  m 

II  the  British  colonies,  was  beneficial  in  an  especial  degree  to  N^  England. 
t  New  Hampshire,  more  particularly,  thi^advarUagewas^^^ 
— TH^n^^n: •  ^^iiiTB^ll..  Chap.  II.  — ^ 
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ingly  apparent.     For  many  years,  iho  frontiers  of  this  province  had  been, 
with  hiilo  intermission,  a  scene  of  suffering  and  danger  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Indian  allies  of  France.     At  tlie  conchision  of  the  war,  many  of  ihe 
inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  were  enabled  to  return  from  savage  captivity 
to  their  homes  ;  and  friends  who  had  long  been  separated  were  restored  to 
cacli  other's  society.     The  general  joy  was  heightened  by  the  consideia- 
tion  that  Canada  would  no  longer  be  a  source  of  terror  and  distress.     Re- 
lieved  from  this  scourge,  New  Hampshire  began  to  expand  with  happy  vigor 
in  the  extension  of  settlements  and  the  multiplication  of  its  people.     From 
the  peace  of  Paris  may  be  dated  the  flourishing  state  of  this  province,  which 
till  then  was  circumscribed  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  danger  from  a  savage  enemy.     But  now  that  tlie  land  had  rest,  its  fron- 
tiers  were  rapidly  peopled  and  extended,  both  by  internal  increase,  and  hj 
copious  emigration  from  the  other  States  of  New  England  ;  and  the  terri- 
tory, in  particular,  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vermont,  and 
whose  original  cultivation  we  have  already  remarked,  began  to  fill  apace 
with  inhabitants.     Proportioned  to  its  replenishment,  unfortunately,  was  the 
warmth  of  the  controversy  in  which  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  urged 
their  rival  pretensions  to  the  government  of  this  territory.    The  colonistg  of 
Vermont,  who  would  probably  have  submitted  with  little  opposition  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York,  were  provoked  to  the  most  violent  and  deter- 
mined  resistance  of  this  pretension  by  the  claims  for  heavy  fines  and  quit- 
rents  which  were  blended  with  it.     Encouraged  by  two  leaders  of  ardent 
and  daring  spirit,  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  both  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, a  numerous  body  of  the  colonists,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rejected  the 
mandates  and  defied  the  menaces  of  tlie  government  of  New  York  ;  and 
though  the  assembly  of  this  province  enacted  a  decree  of  outlawry  against 
Allen  and  Warner,  its  power  was  unavailing  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect,  or  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  these  adventurers  promoted. 
The  controversy  was  conducted  with  a  virulence  unfriendly  to  civilization 
and  humanity  ;  but  it  proved  eventually  serviceable  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
political  interests  of  America,  by  educating  a  prompt  and  vigorous  spirit 
of  self-defence  among  the  growing  population  of  Vermont.* 

A  passion  for  occupying  new  territories  and  forming  new  settlements 
rose  to  an  amazing,  height  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  every  other  quarter  of 
New  England  ; "  and  the  gratification  of  this  taste  fostered  a  stubborn  reso- 
lution and  habits  of  daring  and  hardy  enterprise,  congenial  to  the  prevalent 
sentiments  of  independence,  and  propitious  to  the  efforts  which  these  senti- 
ments portended.  The  continual  migrations  of  this  provincial  race  from 
their  own  proper  territory  to  every  other  quarter  of  America  exerted  also 
(as  it  still  continues  to  exert)  a  highly  beneficial  effect  in  improving  and 
assimilating  all  the  American  communities,  by  spreading  through  their  peo- 
|,le  the  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  spirit,  character,  and  habits  so  diligently 
cultivated  in  New  England,  and  so  honorably  distinctive  of  her  peculiar 
population.  Among  other  new  settlements  created  by  the  exuberant  vigor 
of  New  England  at  this  period  was  one  whose  primitive  manners  and  hap 
When  the  kini 


ng's  auorney  at  New  York  urged  Ethan  Alien  to  abandon  hia  opposition  to 

the  pretensions  of  this  province,  reminding  him  that  might  ammonlu  prevails  over  right,  AUer 

foolly  replied,  "  The  gods  of  the  vallovs  are  not  r""^*  "f  ♦»»«  hi""- '     Allen  wat  at  the  liead 

of  a  numerous  and  determined  body  of  fiunly  plant 

n».,.  "  c.^^,  »  »«../>  nF  hilla  urithin  th«  torritorv  which  thcv  inhabited. 
■  "v~»    o"'  ".'  : — : — '^ ;  ■«;'    ■' 


foortv  replied,  "  Th7  gods 'orthe'vaVroy8°aro"notgod8'of  the  hills."^''    Allen  wtt  at  the  lied 
~     ^      ''       '      •■  -J  L- J--'- f--J- -planters  who  were  called  "The  Green  Mountaii 

..„.,..      5^5..  ..  ™:!SK  ■-•:  !Jii:=  vvsi:::ii  u!--'  ■.-.■! j.nry  which  they  inhabited.    The  name  Vermon. 
if  dlerived  from  a  translation  into  French  of  the  name  of  thnse  hills. 
»  Belknap.     Williams  s  Iligtory  of  P'ermont.    Ira  Allen's  History  of  Vermont 
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niness,  09  ^'^'^  *"'  '''^  miserable  desolation  which  it  subsequently  underwent 
in  the  'Revolutionary  War,  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  nntl  oblivion  by 
,|,e  genius  of  a  poet  of  Scotland,  —  the  settlement  of  Wyoming,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Susquehannah.    The  territory  of  this  seltleuietit  had  been 
mirchased  several  years  before,  bv  an  association  of  Connecticut  planters, 
from  the  Indian  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  but  first  the  war  with 
France,  and  afterwards  the  war  with  the  Indians,  deterred  the  resort  of  in- 
habitants to  the  soil  till  the  year  1763,  when  it  was  first  colonized  by  emi- 
grants from  Connecticut.     The  social  union  of  various  races  of  men,  and 
ihe  conversion  of  gallant  warriors  into  patriarchs  and  husbandmen,  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  IVyomingy  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  increased  resort  which   now  took  place  of  emigrants  to 
America  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  British  officers,  who,  deprived  of  their  occupation  by  the  peace,  and 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural  life  in  America,  transferred  their  residence 
to  a  land  to  which  their  victorious  heroism  had  imparted  additional  value 
and  security.     This  settlement,  like  the  occupation  of  the  Vermont  territo- 
ry gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  which  poetry  has  no  colors  to  bestow. 
A  keen  litigation  for  the  dominion  of  it  arose  between  the   government 
of  Connecticut,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  and  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  derived  a  plausible  claim  from  the  vagueness  of  their 
charter,  and  who,  like  the  royal  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, were  eager  to  augment  their  emoluments  by  multiplying  the  occa- 
sions' of  exacting  fees  for  grants  of  land,  to  which  the  grantees  had  al- 
ready, by  previous  purchase  from  the  natural  owners,  a  much  more  equi- 
table title  than  those  pretenders  to  sovereignty  were  able  to  confer.^ 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  there  was  discovered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  a  valuable  whale-fishery,  which  had  been  un- 
known to  the  French.  Its  resources  were  made  tributary  to  the  people  of 
New  England  with  such  prompt  and  progressive  vigor  of  appropriation,  that 
in  the  year  1761  ten  New  England  ships,  and  in  1763  no  fewer  than 
eighty,  were  profitably  employed  in  this  adventure." 

In  New  England,  at  this  period,  there  were  at  least  five  hundred  and 
thirty  Congregational  churches,  besides  the  ecclesiastical  associations  which 
were  framed  upon  the  model  of  the  church  of  England,  and  had  of  late  years 
considerably  extended  their  influence  in  all  the  States.^  Much  genuine 
piety  still  survived  in  New  England  ;  and  this  noble  principle  would  probably 
have  obtained  both  a  wider  range  and  a  more  lasting  empire,  if  the  anti- 
quated institutions  of  Puritanism  had  been  sooner  and  more  fully  surren- 
dered to  the  changes  which  the  innovating  current  of  time  had  accom- 
plished in  the  frame  of  general  sentiment  and  opinion.  But  laws  enacted  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  consecrated  by  long  respect,  were  more 
easily  defended  by  a  few  zealous  partisans,  than  abrogated  by  the  indiffer- 
ence or  dislike  of  a  more  numerous  but  disunited  portion  of  the  community. 
The  professors  of  Puritan  principles  in  New  England  had  been  always 
the  stanchest  advocates  of  provincial  liberty  ;  and  perhaps  tlieir  favorite 
policy  of  blending  religious  with  political  ordinances  was  now  rather  pru- 
dentially  supported  than  sincerely  espoused  by  the  strong  and  rising  party 
which  regarded  every  object  as  of  secondary  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  exaltation  of  popular  power  and  the  promotion  of  American  independ- 

'  Holmes. 
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epce  Prcud  of  the  gtnerous  daring  and  fortitude,  but  ashamed  of  the  fer- 
vent though  sometimes  coarse  and  erring,  piety  of  their  forefaUiers,  many 
New  England  patriots  were  willing  to  uphold  in  the  amplest  show  of  obse- 
quious -espect  the  ordinances  of  the  primitive  Puritans  ;  while  more  or 
less  consciously,  and  more  or  less  openly,  they  studied  to  translate  the  re- 
ligious zeal,  which  was  the  real  parent  principle  of  their  conduct,  mto  more 
efrthborn  6re,  affecting  nothing  higher  than  poliUcal  freedom.  Others, 
confounding  religion  with  one  particular  model  of  its  outward  ordinances,  clung 
with  traditionary  reverence  to  practices  of  which  the  originating  spirit  and 
vital  principle  had  subsided  or  depaited.  Such  circumstances  could  not  fail 
to  eneender  consequences  the  most  pernicious  to  the  purity  ol  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  Christian  sentiment.  Laws  and 
usages  substantially  condemned  by  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
social  community,  but  preserved  by  the  honest  conviction  of  a  few  admirers, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  indifferent  or  interested  supporters,  cculd  produce 
only  grimace  and  formality  ;  and  infallibly  tended  to  a  general  dereliction  of 
that  system  of  Christian  piet/  which  human  weakness  sought  to  incorporate 
with  the  mouldering  fabric  of  its  own  fleeting  institutions.     .  . 

No  fewer  than  five  printing-presses  were  at  this  time  maintained  in  con- 
stant  employment  at  Boston.  Within  the  limits  of  the  old  Plymouth  tern- 
tory,  which  was  now  annexed  to  this  province,  there  still  remained  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  Indians.  In  the  island  of  Nantucket  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  race  were  still  to  be  found.  In  Dukes  county,  in  the 
same  province,  there  remained  about  three  hundred  Indians  ;  and  at  Natick 
only  thirty-seven  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  survived.  Nearly  one  thousand 
Indians  continued  to  occupy  lands  within  the  territory  of  Connecticut.  In 
,lhe  months  of  September  and  October,  1760,  more  than  one  hundred 
bear?  were  killed  in  one  district  of  the  county  of  Hanipshire,  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  manufacture  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  juice^ol  the  maple- 
tree  was  first  introduced  into  New  England  in  the  year  1765. 

Of  the  population  and  condition  of  Maryland  at  the  present  period  no 
memorial  has  been  preserved.  The  proprietaiy  authonty  still  subsisted 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Baltimore  ;  and  though  it  was  not  exercised  with  that 
sordid  and  illiberal  policy  which  provoked  so  much  dislike  against  the  km- 
dred  institution  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  little 
respect  or  affection.  We  have  formerly  remarked  •»  a  law  of  jhis  province 
by  which  the  importation  of  felons  from  the  parent  state  was  prohibited.  But 
either  this  law  ias  subsequeudy  repealed,  or,  more  probably,  it  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  ;  for !«  the  chronicles  of  Ei.gnsh  judicial  transactions  Maiy- 
land  is  more  frequently  particularized  than  any  of  the  other  colonies  as  the 
scene  to  which  felons  were  conveyed.  Four  years  after  the  present  epoch 
the  proprietary  himself  was  in  some  danger  of  being  included  in  the  annual 
cargo  of  convicts  from  England,  and  compelled  to  reside  as  an  exiled  felon 
f  in  L  country  where  he  possessed  the  prerogative  oi  a  feudal  sovereign 
Frederick  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore^jiejjnworjiy^ descendant  of  thejrst 

~  Thig  Hubiect  ig  inu^ir«tr<rWrth^cellent  senw  and  enlightened  pktyip  two  anniversary 
Ji«our^8  bv  the   lev   W   P  Lunt,  published  at  BoBton  in  1840.     "  11  aemble  que  le  Se.gneur 

?emnil  [f  fllbe^u  r^a  pnrolo  pan^  lee  ho'mrne.  •  et  que  lor.  que  bur  tempe  a«..gnt  est 
ur  d'amrea  celte  tflche  magmfiqiie.       Bo 


^hu,  il  transporte  sur 
'  Uniscrsai  Hisiarg 
1  Jlntt,  Book  III. 
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^niiPtaries  of  Maryland,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  wit,»  but  an 
C  iranger  to  piety,  morality,  and  decency.    During  the  lifetime  of  t  red- 

rk  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  the  Second,  he  formed  one  of  the 
X  of  factious  and  intriguing  politicians  of  whom  the  petty  court  of  that 

Inre  was  composed,  and  is  mentioned  with  no  small  opprobrium  m  the 
E«  of  his  associate,  Lord  Melcombe.     He  openly  professed  a  systematic 
1a  exclusive  devotion  to  voluptuous  pleasure,  and  a  contempt  for  all  re- 
!.«ints  except  the  penal  laws  of  human  society  ;  and  yet  these  laws,  which 
Tp  alone  regarded,  had  nearly  inflicted  on  him  a  doom  equally  unjust  and 
Lminious.     A  consequence,  by  no  means  extraordinary,  of  one  of  the 
nrofliKate  amours  which  he  indulged.  Was  a  false  charge  ot  rape,  for  which 
Tunderwent  criminal  trial  at  the  assizes  for  the  English  county  of  Surrey  m 
he  vear  1768.     He  was  acquitted  after  a  long  judicial  inquiry,  m  the  course 
nf  which,  though  he  denied  the  particular  guilt  imputed  to  him,  he  openly 
Inmitted  his  general  libertinism  in  a  speech  more  remarkable  for  its  .^legance 
Sn  its  modesty.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  character  and  conduct 
0  this  nobleman,  whom  the  people  of  Maryland  were  compelled  to  recog- 
nize as  their  proprietary  sovereign,  produced  on  their  minds  an  impression 
varv  remote  from  respect  for  the  institutions  and  supremacy  of  the  parent 
Lte     The  title,  which  Lord  Baltimore  thus  disgraced,  became  extinct  at 
his  own  death,  which  occurred  at  Naples  in  the  year  1771.     He  bequeathed 
his  ri-hts  over  the  province  of  Maryland  to  his  natural  son,  Henry      irford, 
who  was  then  a  child  at  school,  and  whom  the  subsequent  rupture  between 
Britain  and  America  prevented  from  ever  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 

^'Ch  Carolina,  in  the  year  1763,  is  reported  to  have  contained  about 
ninetv-five  thousand  white  inhabitants.     The  contentment  and  prosperity  oi 
the  neople  of  this  province  had  suffered  a  much  greater  abatement  fronti  the 
extortion  and  injuslice  practised  by  Governor  Dobbs  and  other  administra- 
lorsof  British  authority,  than  from  their  share,  comparatively  a  small  one, 
of  the  calamities  of  the  late  Indian  wars.     Amidst  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
American  virtue  and  happiness,  North  Carolina  contained  a  more  numerous 
b6dv  of  indigent  and  discontented  freemen  than  existed  in  any  or  perhaps 
all  of  the  other  British  settlements.     Education  was  generally  neglected ;  the 
laws  and  the  executive  officers  enjoyed  little  influence  or  respect  ;  and  it  was 
difficult  among  this  people  to  recover  payment  of  dehts,  or  to  obtain  satis- 
faction for  iniuries.^  .  ,  -a   ^    a 
South  Carolina,  which  had  continued  to  advance  in  growth,  nolwithstand- 
ine  the  pressure  of  the  war,  reaped  an  ample  and  immediate  share  ot  the 
advaniages  resulting  from  the  peace  of  Paris.     In  consequence  of  an  act  of 
its  assembly,  which  appropriated  a  large  fund  to  the  payment  of  bounties 
to  industrious  laborers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  loreign 
Protestants,  resorting  to  the  province  within  three  years  and  forming  set- 
tlements in  its  interior  districts,  vast  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Germany, 
Enghind,  Scotland,  and  espe^ialljjrehnd^jagerjy  embraced^^ 

•"^^"HTjTuljUHhTd'^  IW  t7iA«£a*t  in  1763-4,  and  some  other  literary  compositions  of  slen- 

''*.'  TnuX^rl^'^1^  Hnd  /«r  1771.  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary.  "Whatever  web  the 
abcrlrlArKord  Baltimore,  ho  did  not  participate  in  the  '«'«  ""haPPy  -a-^^  [of 
ihe  Brii..h  government].  Maryland  conUnued  to  grow  in  people  7«^''J;  »"°  '  "PP'3  "h. 
.le,  hi,  pro^rietariship.    Men  of  genms  and^entorprue  ^ 

CUUllilt  Ilild  become  a  IIUlO  COUnoi   laalc  aim  mcmOii,  1- -J    .• 

'  VVilliamsoo     Holmes. 
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and  became  citizens  of  the  New  World  in  South  Carolina.  Hither,  in  the 
year  1764,  were  transported,  at  the  charitable  expense  of  the  British  gov- 
eminent  and  people,  several  hundreds  of  indigent  but  pious  and  industri- 
ous Germans  who  had  repaired  to  England  on  the  faith  of  an  invitation  from 
an  adventurer  of  their  own  country,  but  were  abandoned  by  him  when  he 
found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  conducting  them  to  occupy 
II  territorial  grant  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  in  America.  In  1765,  the 
province  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
ninety  thousand  were  slaves.  Most  of  the  free  colonists  were  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  some  instances  were  not  wanting  of  great  accumulations  of 
wealth.  "  It  has  been  remarked,"  'says  the  historian  Htwit,  at  this  period, 
"  that  there  are  more  persons  possessed  of  between  live  and  ten  thou. 
sand  pounds  sterling  in  South  Carolina,  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  among  the  same  number  of  people.  In  point  of  rank,  all  men  regard 
their  neighbours  as  their  equals,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  benevolenc'i  pervades 
the  society."  The  planters  were  generally  distinguished  by  their  hospitable 
dispositions,  their  sociable  manners,  and  the  luxurious  cheer  of  their  tables, 
Almost  every  family  kept  a  one-horse  chaise  ;  and  some  maintained  the 
most  splendid  equipages  that  Britain  could  furnish.  All  the  new  literary 
publications  in  London  were  regularly  transmitted  to  ihis  province.  Hunt- 
ing and  horse-racing  were  favorite  anmsements  of  the  men.  Assemblies, 
concerts,  balls,  and  plays  were  common.  "  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,"  says 
Hewit,  "  but  especially  by  strangers,  that  the  ladies  in  this  province  con- 
siderably  outshine  the  men.^  They  are  not  only  sensible,  discreet,  and  vir- 
tuous, but  also  adorned  with  most  of  those  polite  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments becoming  their  sex."  A  wasteful  and  slovenly  system  of  husbandry 
prevailed  throughout  all  South  Carolina.^ 

From  the  year  1756,  when  the  State  of  New  York,  as  we  have  seen, 
contained  about  ninety-^even  thousand  white  inhabitants,  np  notice  occurs 
of  its  population  till  the  year  1771,  when  the  number  p(  white  inhabitants 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand.^ The  advance  of  population  in  this  province  was  repressed  by  tlie 
monopoly  which  a  few  wealthy  planters  had  obtained  of  vast  tracts  of  land, 
which  reduced  many  emigrants  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  tenants  instead 
of  proprietors,  and  prompted  many  more  to  abandon  their  original  purpose 
of  settling  in  New  I'ork,  and  extend  their  migration  to  other  provinces,  where 
land  could  be  obtained  on  terms  more  satisfactory.  No  credible  statement 
has  been  transmitted  of  the  population  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, or  Georgia,  at  this  epoch,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution.  They  had  all,  doubtless,  considerably  enlarged  their 
growth,  which  now  advanced  with  an  amazing  increase  of  vigor,  from  the 
security  aflbrded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  augmented  flow  of  emigra- 
tion from  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1760,  the  Quakers  formed 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New  York  at  this   period  are  described 
almost    wiiolly   engrossed   with   mercantile   pursuits,  from  which  they 


as 


sought  a  relaxation  in  gay,  expensive,  and   ostentatious  festivity,  —  little 

'  Tliiii  jiraitie  was  iiiKtifioi  in  a  very  rtniiarkalile  manner  in  tho  year  1760,  when  tlie  cour- 
jigcoiiii  patriotism  and  intk'xihlo  forlilude  of  the  women  of  South  Carolina  restored  the  expiring 
CHUHH  of  liberty  in  liio  province. 


•  W  iirden.     llcwit.     Jtnnuat  RtifiaUr  for  17()4. 

*  Ramsay '»  llUtory  vf  the  .imerican  Rttolutiun, 


Burnaby. 
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onscious  or  heedful,  in  general,  of  any  value  that  was  not  demonstrable 
bv  lexers  or  recognized  in  commercial  transactions,  and  far  inferior  in  re- 
finement of  taste,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  to  the 
itizens  of  Philadelphia.     An  injurious  influence  was  exerted  on  the  man- 
'^ers  and  habits  of  society  in  New  York  by  the  number  of  adventurers  whose 
"esidence  in  the  place  was  merely  temporary,  and  who  resorted  to  it  for  the 
nurpose  of  accumulating  fortunes  with  which  they  hoped  to  purchase  pleasure 
or  distinction  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Europe.^    Yet  some  learned  and 
ino'enious  men  were  produced  in  New  York;  and  found  a  kindred  spirit  and 
wflling  associate  in  Golden,  for  many  years  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
orovince,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  devoted 
L  leisure  from  official  duty  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  enterprising 
vi^or  and  distinguished  success.**     In  the  year  1758,  a  course  of  academic 
tuition  was  commenced  in  a  college  at  New  York,  for  which  a  charter  and 
a  grant  of  money  had  been  obtained  from  the  crown  four  years  before.    In 
1759,  a  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  made  to  this  institution  by  the 
society  established  in  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts ;  and  in  1764,  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  was  collected  by  sub- 
scription in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
(jelpbia.3     A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Economy 
in  the  Province  of  Mw  York  was  established  there  in  1765,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  London.  , 

Belcher,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  dying  in  1757,  was  succeeded  in 
the  following  year  by  Francis  Bernard,  wh  :m  we  have  seen  removed  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  1760,  when  he  was  replaced  in  New 
Jersey  by  Thomas  Boone.  In  1761,  Josiah  Hardy  succeeded  to  Boone, 
ffho  was  advanced  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  in  17G3, 
Hardy  was  replaced  by  William,  a  natural  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.'* 
We  have  remarked  the  assumption  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1763  by  John  Penn,  son  of  one  of  the  proprietaries.  He  retained  this 
office  till  1771,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  brother  Richard  ;  but  on 
tlie  death  of  their  father  in  the  same  year,  John,  who  then  became  himself 
a  proprietary,  again  assumed  the  government  of  the  province.* 

In  none  of  the  British  colonies  were  the  advantages  attendant  on  the 
treaty  of  Paris  more  speedily  or  strikingly  manifested  than  in  Georgia.  This 
young  provincial  community,  destitute  of  commercial  credit,  and  peculiarly 
exposed  to  hostile  molestation,  had  hitherto  experienced  but  a  feeble  and 
languid  progress  ;  but  from  the  present  period  it  advanced  with  sudden  and 
surprising  rapidity  in  wealth  and  population.  The  British  merchants,  con- 
sidering the  colony  securely  established  and  likely  to  attain  a  flourishing 
estate,  were  no  longer  backward  in  extending  credit  to  its  planters,  and 
freely  supplied  them  with  negroes  and  with  the  produce  of  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.  But  the  colony  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  sudden  growtli 
which  it  now  exhibited  to  its  governor,  Sir  James  Wright,  who  was  endowed 
with  wisdom  to  discern  and  resolution  to  pursue  the  most  effectual  means 

"TGartV7rf/e"o/  West. 
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for  its  improvement.^    In  addition  to  the  attractions  presented  by  the  liberal 
and  benevolent  strain  of  his  administration,  he  discovered  and  demonstrated 
the  fertility  of  the  low  lands  and  river  swamps, — by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment  and  culture  of  which  he  acquired  a  plentiful  fortune  ;  and  his  success- 
ful  'example  at  once  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  planters,  and  prompted 
the  resort  of  enterprising  strangers.     Many  new  plantations  were  formed 
both  by  retired  British  officers  and  by  Carolinians  around  Sunbury  and  on 
the  river  Alatanmha.     Stokes,  an  English  lawyer  who  resided  a  considera- 
ble time  in  Georgia,  declares,  that,  under  the  administration  of  Wright, 
"  this  province  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  as  no  other  country  ever  equalled  in  so  short  a  time."    The 
rapidity  of  its  progress  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  its  exports  with  the  amount  which  ten  years  after  they  attained. 
In  1763,  the  exports  of  Georgia  consisted  of  7,500  barrels  of  rice,  9,633 
pounds  of  indigo,  and  1 ,250  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  which,  together  with 
silk,'  deer  and  beaver  skins,  naval  stores,  provisions,  and  timber,  amounted 
in  value  to  £27,021  sterling  ;  while  in  1773  the  province  exported  staple 
commodities  to  the  value  of  £,  124,677  sterling.     The  valuable  plant,  sago, 
whose  nutritious  and  antiscorbutic  properties  had  been  remarked  by  Bowen, 
a  traveller   in  China,  was,  by  the  same  enterprising  observer,  discovered 
in  Georgia,  whence  he  imported  it  into  Britain,  and  introduced  its  use  about 
the  year  1766.     Among  other  emigrants,  who  formed  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  population  of  Georgia  about  this  period,  were  a  number  of  Quakers, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Mattock,  a  public-spirited  member  of 
this  religious  society,  founded  a  settlement  about  thirty  miles  from  Augusta, 
to  which,  in  honor  of  the  governor  who  actively  promoted  its  establishment, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Wrightsborough.     Mattock  was  recognized  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  settlement,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it,  with  patri- 
archal  grace,  till  a  very  advanced  age.     In  the  year  1760,  the  assembly  of 
this  province  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  persons,  who  pretended  right  to 
landed  property  in  Georgia,  to  present  themselves  before  the  expiry  of 
three  years  to  tlie  governor  and  council,  and  exhibit  proof  in  support  of  theit 
claims  and  titles.'* 

Burnaby,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  and  comfort  of  England, 
remarks  that  all  the  elegant  and  even  the  luxurious  fruits  of  wealth  were 
displayed  in  the  American  provinces.  In  the  houses  of  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Jersey  he  found  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
of  Europe.  In  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  through  America,  this 
traveller  did  not  meet  a  single  individual  who  solicited  alms  from  him.  He 
declares  that  the  people,  in  most  of  the  States  which  he  visited,  were  strongly 
imbued  with  sentiments  of  independence  ;  and  that  it  was  a  frequent  remark 
with  them,  that  the  tide  of  dominion  teas  running  westward,  and  that  Ameri- 
ca was  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.*  So  much  jealousy,  howev- 
er, he  observes,  so  much  dissimilarity  and  mutual  contrariety  and  alienation 
jtrevailed  between  the  people  of  the  different  States,  that  a  permanent  union 

of  their  strength  and  councils  seemed  to  him  perfectly  impossible.' 

""YerG^veimor  W^iiTTit^i^cars,  wilh  predominant,  if  not  exclusive,  regnnl  to  tlis  sup 
po«cd  interesta  of  P'ili  h  tradti  and  pupremacy,  advised  the  English  ministers  to  discourage 
the  formation  of  settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    Walsh's  Appeal. 

*  In  175'J,  upwards  often  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  raw  silk  was  lodged  at  Savannah  for 
exportation.     H<)lnies._  ..,,,.        %t       <    a—    ■       n     •         n 

tram's  Travtis.     Annual  lUnitlrr  for  Mdk)  atul  1766. 

e^i.  Note  XXVII..  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  •  Burnaby. 
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The  disunion  between  the  different  provincial  communities  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  consideration  with  those  English  politicians  who  were 
nurehensive  of  American  independence.     They  knew  that   the   natural 
ro^ess  of  society  in  America  was  towards  independence,  and  that  the 
P  yalent  sentiments  of  many  of  the  colonists  tended  to  accelerate  the  ar- 
'val  of  this  interesting  epoch  in  their  national  existence  ;  but  they  hoped 
lliat  it  would  yet  be  long  retarded,  partly  by  British  policy,  and  partly  by  tlie 
bsence  of  united  counsel  and  fellow-feeling  between  the  colonial  communi- 
?ies     Unhappily  for  their  wishes,  British  policy  was  destined  to  operate 
■  differently,  and  not  only  to  stimulate  the  Americans  to  an  earlier  as- 
sumption of  independence,  by  rendering  it  more  than  ever  desirable  to  them, 
but  to  facilitate  its  attainment  by  compacting  them  in  a  federal  union  ce- 
mented by  the  strongest  sense  of  common  interest  and  danger.     An  English 
Liter  of  considerable  sagacity,  in  a  political  treatise  which  he  published  in 
the  year  1764,  endeavoured  to  combat  the  fears  of  American  revolt  enter- 
ained  by  his  countrymen.     "  If  the  British  constitution,"  says  this  writer, 
a  should  corrupt  and  fall  to  ruin,  as  all  others   have  done,  it  will  be  a 
blessin-'to  mankind,. that  its  colonies,  its  children  grown  to  maturity,  should 
not  be  involved  in  the  same  destruction,  but  inherit  by  succession  the  blessmgs 
of  liberty.     There  is  nothing  but  common  and  imminent  danger  or  violent 
omessioncan  make  them  unite.'''     Almost  all  the  political  reasoneis  in 
Great  Britain  seem  to  have  completely  overlooked  this  obvious  and  forcible 
consideration,  — that  the  same  jealous  spirit  of  independence,  which  ordina- 
rily served  to  disunite  the  American  provinces,  would  operate  as  a  principle 
of  union  against  any  danger  or  encroachment  common  to  the  liberties  of 
the  whole.     Yet  all  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country  were  not  equally 
blind     Before  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  celebrated  English  lawyer, 
Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  remarked  to  Dr.  Franklin,  "  For  all  that 
vou  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,  1  know  you  will  one  day  throw  off  your 
dependence  upon  this  country  ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  boasted  aflection 
for  it  will  set  up  for  independence."    Franklin  answeied,  "  No  such  idea  is 
entertained  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  ;  and  no  such  idea  will  ever 
enter  their  heads,  unless  you  grossly  abuse  them."     "Very  true,"  replied 
Pratt,  — "that  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which,  I  see,  wdl  happen,  and 
will  produce  the  event." **  . 

We  have  remarked  =  the  various  schemes  of  policy  relative  to  America, 
which  were  entertained  by  the  British  cabinet  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.     None  of  these  schemes,  except  that  of  subjecting  America  to 
direct  taxation  by  iho  British  parliament,  was  even  at  tiie  time  decidedly 
renounced.     The  design  of  taxation,  which  we  have  seen  rejected  with  pro- 
phetic warning  of  its  impolicy  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  first  embraced, 
and  then,  on  farther  consideration,  abandoned  by  Pelham,  wh^se  conduct,  m 
this  instance,  was  imitated  by  Pitt.     Shortly  after  Pitt's  accession  to  power, 
it  was  signified  to  Dr.  Franklin  that  this  minister  was  disgusted  with  the  dila- 
tory manner  in  which  troops  and  money  were  raised  for  the  public  service  in 
America,  and  especially  in  the  proprietary  jurisdictions  ;  that,  i(  he  should 
continue  one  of  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  would  take  measures 
to  deprive  the  colonies  of  the  power  of  thus  retarding  the  necessary  sup- 
plies ;  and  that,  if  he  should  previously  leave  the  cabinet,  he  would  tran^- 

'  Farmer's  Vino  of  ike  Policy  of  Grtat  Brilain,  &o.  '  Gordon. 

*  Mate,  Uook  X.,  Chap.  11. 
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mil  the  same  purpose  as  a  monitory  bequest  to  his  successors.  The  meas- 
ures  which  Pitt  contemplated  were  not  then  specified  ;  but  in  the  close  of 
the  year  1759,  in  a  letter  which  he  had  occasion  to  write  to  Francis 
Fauquier,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  he  intimated,  that,  when  the 
war  was  over,  a  direct  revenue  to  Britain  must  be  drawn  from  America  by 
parliamentary  taxation.'  Fauquier,  in  reply,  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
this  novel  proceeding  would  excite  much  disgust  and  disturbance  in  the  col- 
onies ;  —  a  suggestion,  which,  enforced  Iw  his  own  farther  consideration  of 
the  subject,  seems  to  have  diverted  Pitt  from  his  dangerous  purpose. 

The  probable  enlargement  of  the  British  settlements  in  America,  by 
extension  of  the  colonial  occupation  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  a 
j)rospect  regarded  in  Britain  with  an  inquietude  and  perplexity  increased  by 
the  considerations  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Should  the 
existing  provinces  be  suffered  or  encouraged  so  to  extend  themselves  ? 
should  distinct  inland  provinces  be  formed  ?  should  no  interior  extension  be 
permitted  ?  were  questions  which  employed  the  thoughts  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  statesmen  of  Britain.  Their  speculations  on  this  subject, 
however  discordant,  issued  all  out  of  the  parent  principle  of  the  subservi- 
ency of  America  to  the  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  of  Britain.  To  some 
politicians  it  appeared  that  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  independence  of 
America  would  be  retarded  by  extension  of  interior  occupation,  and  its 
effects  in  opening  new  scenes  of  agriculture  and  widening  the  space  which 
the  colonists  must  first  complevely  subdue  and  appropriate.  But  the  pre- 
ponderating opinion  in  the  British  cabinet  was,  that  all  interior  extension  of 
the  British  settlements  in  America  should  be  avoided  and  resisted ;  and, 
in  a  report  presented  at  this  epoch  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  to  the  Lords  of  the  privy  council,  occasion  is  taken  to  "re- 
mind your  Lordships  of  that  principle  which  was  adopted  by  this  board, 
and  approved  and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty,  immediately  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  namely,  the  confining  the  western  extent  of  settlements  to  such 
a  distance  from  the  seacoast,  as  that  those  settlements  should  lie  within  th 
reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom^  whereby  also  will  be  facil- 
itated the  exercise  of  that  authority  ^nd  jurisdiction  which  is  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  colonies  in  a  due  subordination 
to  and  dependence  upon  the  mother  country."  That  the  rise  of  domestic 
manufactures  in  America  would  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  extension 
of  interior  territorial  occupation  was  the  main  commercial  argument  recip- 
rocated between  the  parlies  to  this  discussion. 

Schemes  of  innovation  in  the  constitutions  of  the  American  States,  im- 
plying an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  crown  and  of  the  influence  of 
tlie  church  of  England,  were  continually  broached  and  discussed  in  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  The  English  bishops  incessantly  pressed  upon  the  ministry 
the  adoption  of  Bishop  Butler's  project  of  introducing  an  Episcopal  hierar- 
chy into  America  ;  and,  though  the  ministry  were  unable  to  devise  any 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  by  which  this  proposition  had  been 
formerly  defeated,  they  hearkened  to  every  suggestion  relative  to  it,;  nnd 
pursued  a  policy  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  pave  the  v.ny  ibr 
lis  adoption.     It  was  customary  to  impart  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  in 

'  That  Pitt  had  wisely  chosen  the  corrpspoiident  to  whom  ho  imparted  this  nr.  .o;  appears 
br>!h  irom  the  scundness  of  the  advice  whi>'!i  he  fncnived.  and  from  the  repreti'  'i>ati  n  which 
Ji.tflrsoii  has  transmitted  of  Fauquier,  wliom  ho  rharacterizcs  as  "  the  ablest  u!  f,  who  hud 
ever  filled  the  offic*  of  governor  of  Virginia."     Jefrcrsons  Memoirs. 
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,     rira  SO  much  acquaintance  with  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  as  was  neces- 
to  direct  their  conduct  into  a  suitable  conformity  with  it,  through  the 
^^%\m  of  despatches  which  bore  the  title  of  royal  instructions.     Every 
'"    rnor  nominated  by  the  king  received  a  mandate  of  this  description  at  his 
'"^  intment ;  and  if  his  command  were  long  continued,  his  instructions  were  • 
"''^ Tpd  and  varied,  in  correspondence  with  the  fluctuations  of  policy  and 
T  pn.irse  of  events.     The  instructions  communicated  to  Benning  Went- 
'',h   eovernor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1761,  after  prohibiting  him  from 
.tml  to  any  law  calculated  to  obstruct  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
•1  the  nrovince,  commanded  that  "  No  schoolmaster  from  England  shall 
f  hpnceforth  permitted  to  settle  in  the  province,  unless  he  produce  the 
vZc  of  a  bishop  ;  and  no  other  person  now  there,  or  that  shall  come 
Snm  other  parts,  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  school  without  your  license 
r  obtained."    In  the  year  1762,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  for  incorporating  a  number  of  pious  individuals  in  an  as- 
ation,  of  which  the  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  title  bestowed  by  the 
;  of  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians 
f, Worth  America;  but  in  the  following  year,  this  act  was  rescmded  by 
/kinz  and  privy  council,  in  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  ot  the 
A  chbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  party  of  the  English  clergy,  who  insisted 
it  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  authority  of  the  church  of 
Sand      These  rneasures  (of  which  all  the  springs  were  ascertained  and 
'  Sosed  by  the  activity  of  the  provincial  agents  at  London,  aided  by  the 
od  offices  of  Pownall)  were  extremely  disagreeable  and  irritating  to  the 
olonists ;  and  that  they  failed  to  excite  some  violent  commotion  chiefly 
ose  from  the  notorious  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  full  execution. 
TheDurpose  of  their  promoters  was  rendered  far  more  apparent  and  odious 
tin  effectual.     Wentworth  durst  not  deprive  any  popular  and  meritorious 
Solmaster  of  his  vocation;  and  men  sincerely  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
evangelizing  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  denial  of  a 

''Xcf  uSnesf  was  created  about  this  time  among  the  colonists  by 
reDorts  that  agents  in  the  employ  of  the  British  ministry  had  been  travelling 
K  provinces  since  the  year  1762,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by 
ersonal  survey  what  alterations  of  the  provincial  mstitutiors  were  most 
Sable  and  most  likely  to  .be  conducive  to  the  interests  cf   British 
n  Lion,  and  of  gaining,  by  tempting  offers,  the  assent  of  leading  men 
n  America  to  the  introduction  of  such  measures.^     From  the  view  which 
e  have  already  obtained  of  the  state  of  political  sentiment  in  America  at 
lis  era,''  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  reports  occasioned  an  injury 
to  the  influence  of  British  authority  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
America    feeblv,  if  at  all,  counterbalanced  by  the  increased   animation 
which  the  most  adroit  conduct  of  sucli  missions  could  inipart  to  the  zeal 
of  that  small  class  of  the  colonial  population  who  longed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  British  prerogative,  and  for  a  concomitant  augmentation  of  then-  ovvn 
splendor  and  dignity.     A  strong  sensation  was  produced  m  New  Mamp- 

■  Gordon  ha.  preserved  the  following  Bpe.cimen  of  the  letters  of  introduction  ^h.cl.  those 
persons  were  enabled  to  present  to  AmeAcans  who  were  accounted  frendWo  the^m^^^^^^^^ 
LfRriti.h  nreroaative  —  "This  is  a  gentleman  employed  by  the  Earl  ot  Bute  to  travel  iiio 
Intr?!  anTS  what  may  be  prope?  to  be  done  it?  tlie  grand  plan  of  reformmg  the  Amer- 
lean  governments."  _ 

'  .inU,  Book  X.,  Chap.  V.  and  \  i. 
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shire,  nnd  thence  propagated  in  other  quarters  of  America,  by  the  remark- 
able valedictory  warning  addressed  in  the  present  year  to  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  Portsmouth,  in  that  colony,  by  fieorge  Whitefield,  the  Meih- 
odist.  "  I  can't  in  conscience  leave  this  town,"  he  declared,  "without 
acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for  America.  O  poor 
New  England  !  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  your  civil  and  religion^ 
liberties  ;  and  they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  end.  You  have 
nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My  information  comes  from  the  best  au- 
thority in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be  lost.' 
l*robably  the  mysterious  terms  of  this  communication  added  not  a  little  to 

its  efficacy. 

To   the  combined  influence  of  these  various  circumstances,  we  must 
doubtless,  ascribe  that  impatient  dislike  and  jealousy  of  Episcopal  power 
and  its  encroachments  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  New  England  cher- 
ished at  this  period,  and  which  blazed  forth  a  few  months  after  in  a  contro- 
versy so  violent  as  to  astonish  all  those  who  had  not  remarked  the  silent 
but  rapid  pace  of  sentiment  and  opinion.     An  insignificant  dispute  between 
some  clergymen  of  different  persuasions  served  to  kindle  this  controversy, 
in  which  the  comparative  merits,  theoretical  and  historical,  of  the  church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Dissenting  churches  were  discussed  by  their 
respective  partisans  with  a  warmth  of  temper  and  vehemence  of  animosity 
which  infected  and  agitated  the  spirits  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitant 
of  British  America.     In  their  recijjrocal  heat  and  eagerness,  both  parties 
were  transported  far  beyond  the  limits  of  equitable  moderation  and  deliber- 
ate, conscientious  opinion.     Sentiments  were  exaggerated  by  the  passions 
which  their  violent  collision  engendered.     The  defenders  of  the  American 
churches  excelled  their  adversaries  in  controversial  vigor  and  ability,  with- 
out  excelling  them  in  candor,  meekness,  or  courtesy.*     The  church  of 
England  was  reproached  with  the  persecutions  which  heretofore  drove  the 
Puritans  to  America  ;  while  the  Puritan  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
assailed  with  the  sharpest  invectives  on  account  of  the  intolerance  they  dis- 
played in  their  infancy,  and  the  persecution  they  had  incited  or  sanctioned 
against  the  Quakers.     Both  parties  supported  their  charges  and  recriinina- 
tions  with  so  many  historical  allusions  as  plainly  to  demonstrate  with  how 
much  industry,  but  how  little  of  real  benefit,  the  lessons  of  history  had  been 
studied  by  either,  and  how  exclusively  the  attention  of  each  was  attracted 
by  the  circumstances  and  details  that  seemed  favorable  to  its  own  prepos- 
sessions.    Though  political  topics  were  but  sparingly  introduced  into  this 
controversy,  political  affections  and  Interests  were  from  the  first  enlisted  in 
support  of  the  pleas  maintained  by  the  champions  of  either  side,  — who 
desisted  not  from  their  argumentative  warfare,  till  it  had  regenerated  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  flame  of  those  passions  which  formerly  contrib- 
uted to  separate  the  American  portion  from  the  European  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  empire.^ 

'  "  In  the  litcrary^ompositions  of  both  parties  sharp  expressiong  and  personal  invective 
were  emplovod,  under  protestations  of  enndor  nnd  good-will,  which  gave  loo  great  n  coi.i 
plexion  of  cant  and  insincerity  to  the  debates  of  the  times  in  general.  Ihesn  writings  ihhv 
be  ronsidc-ed  as  increasing  the  divisions  which  were  rising  in  Now  England,  as  in  a  poml 


i 


whence,  with  diverging  influence,  they  were  about  to  spread  over  the  American  and 

1-!  "       Minnt 


'   «FranKlin'»  Correspondence.    ^nnmU  Register  for  17^.    Ciordon. 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  late  war,  or  at  least  in  its  closing  scenes,  the 
olonists  derived  the  most  signal  advantage  from  the   operations  of  the 
^^rinies  despatched  from  Britain  to  America  ;  and  yet  the  intercourse  be- 
nveen  these  troops  and  the  provincials  was  attended  with  many  unhappy 
ronseqiicnces  to  their  respective  countries.     At  first,  the  absurd  enforce- 
ment, which  we  have  remarked,  of  insolent  regulations,  arrogating  to  the 
British  a  superiority  which  their  exertions  in  the  field  were  far  from  sup- 
norting,  excited  general  disgust  and  resentment  in  America.     Even  when 
the  relaxation  of  this  foolish  policy,  and  a  series  of  victories  propitious  to 
ihe  interests  of  the  colonies,  had  contributed  to  improve  the  reputation  of 
the  British  troops,  they  never  became  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     They  introduced  infidel  sentiments,  libertine  behaviour,  and 
infamous   diseases,  hitherto   almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  quarter  of  the 
empire.     Many  of  the  British  officers  were  infidels,  —  a  class  of  persons, 
who,  despite  their  usual   protestations  to  the  contrary,   are  by  ,no  means 
insensible  to  the  desire  of  making  proselytes  ;  and  additionally  characterized 
by  licentious  conduct,  unhappily  allied  with  elegant  and  engaging  manners. 
Of  the  provincial  oflScers  whom  the  war  rendered  familiar  associates  of 
these  men,  few  had  ever  before  heard  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures 
questioned,  or  were  provided  with  answers  to  the  cavils  of  even  the  shal- 
lowest sophistry  ;  and  many,  from  the  same  ardor  of  disposition  which  im- 
pelled them  to  the  field,  were  much  more  prone  on  all  occasions  to  decide 
with  promptitude  than  to  investigate  with  cautious  deliberation.     A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  American  officers  were  initiated  into  the  vices  of  their 
companions   in   arms,  and,  having  once   imbibed  a  taste  for  licentious  in- 
dulgence, soon  experienced  the  attraction  of  those  libertine  principles  which 
assisted  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  conscience.     The  peasantry,  in  general, 
regarded  the  British  troops  with  an  aversion  justified  by  their  original  con- 
duct, and  unaltered  by  their  subsequent  successes  against  the  common  ene- 
my ;  and  Df  the  richer  colonists,  many  paid  dearly  for  the  attentions  they 
lavished  on  the   British  officers,  in  the  corruption  of  their  own  manners, 
and  the  exaggerated  representations  of  their  wealth  and  luxury  which  were 
transmitted  to  Britain. 

American  hospitality,  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  presence, 
the  rank,  and  the  services  of  so  many  British  visitors,  overflowed  in  osten- 
tatious excesses,  of  which  the  real  character  was  veiled  by  the  pride  and 
politeness  of  the  entertainers  and  misapprehended  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
guests.  The  provincial  families  the  most  distinguished  by  their  hospitality 
to  the  British  officers  customarily  embellished  their  festivities  by  borrowing 
each  other's  gold  and  silver  plate ;  but  they  were  afterwards  highly  incensed 
at  the  eflect  of  this  artifice  of  vanity,  when  they  found  that  their  guests  had 
been  not  only  completely  deluded  by  it,  but  prompted  to  circulate  m  Eng- 
land such  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  Americans,  as  inspired  the  English 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  from  so  copious  a  mine  some  alleviation  of  the 
pressure  of  their  national  debt.'  To  the  Americans  it  seemed  the  height 
of  insolence  and  ingratitude,  that  their  munificent  hospitality  should  be  ac- 
knowledged and  celebrated  by  the  objects  of  it,  only  as  an  additional  reason 
for  aggravating  the  burdens  with  which  they  were  already  loaded.     While 

'  Grant's  Memoirs  of  an  Jtnifrkan.  hidy.  Belknap.  Gordon.  Franklin's  Mrmmrs  and 
Cnrrmp  wlrntn.  Dwight's  Trattls.  The  Alheniiins  seem  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
purpose  of  their  unjust  and  unhapny  expedition  aRainslSyriiouso  by  a  niisconccpiion,  aimiiarljf 
enaiudornd,  of  the  wealtli  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta.    Thucydides,  Book  VI. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  state  were  cherishing  the  delusive  expeciati.n 
of  shifting  from  themselves  to  their  colonies  the  burden  of  their  finaiKml 
embarrassments,  the  provincial  authorities  were  laboring  assiduously  to  ex- 
tirpate tlie  foolish  and  pernicious  habits  which  had  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  that  erroneous  notion.  In  the  year  1761,  an  address  of  the 
assembly  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  deplored  the  prevalence  of  "all 
sorts  of  luxurious  and  vicious  public  diversions,"  and  entreated  his  assist- 
ance "  to  preserve  the  character  wa'cb  ilus  pi-ovince  has  hitherto  borne 
of  a  sober,  sedate,  industrious,  fitgnl,  ;  n  1  religious  people."  A  more 
energetic  effort  to  attain  the  same  end  waa  hiade,  in  the  year  1765,  by  the 
province  of  Connecticut,  where  an  ancient  ordinance  of  New  England  was 
revived,  for  the  appointment  of  overseers  to  guard  the  interests  and  restrain 
the  expenses  of  fools  and  prodigals.* 

Sensible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  that  the  arms  of  Britain  had  obtained 
during  the  war  from  American  cooperation,  the  B''"!.-  ;  ^  tnent  eagerly 

exerted  itself  to  fix  and  improve  a  principle  so  conducive  to  its  naval  su- 
periority. With  this  view,  soon  after  the  trea;y  of  Paris,  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  of  Britain  formed  contracts  with  every  province,  island,  and  set- 
tlement in  America  for  an  instant  supply  of  provisions,  rigging,  and  all  man- 
ner of  naval  stores  to  all  British  ships  of  war  arriving  on  the  American 
coasts.'' 

In  the  year  17C0  was  published  the  first  volume  of  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Massachusetts.  The  second  volume,  which  carried  forward  the  provin- 
cial history  till  1749,  was  not  published  till  several  years  afterwards ;  and 
the  third  not  till  many  years  after  the  author's  death:  It  is  a  work  of  great 
industry  and  ability,  but  written  in  a  harsh,  ungraceful  style.  Many  ju- 
dicious remarks  and  ingenious  reflections  of  this  author  lose  half  their  force 
from  the  indistinct  terms  and  disproportioned  strain  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  The  third  volume,  in  addition  to  this  defect,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  disagreeable  vein  of  personal  ostentation  and  political  partiality, 
and  is  not  more  advantageous  to  Hutchinson's  reputation  as  a  writer,  than 
the  scenes  which  it  describes  were  to  his  character  as  a  statesman.  In  vain 
we  seek  in  the  pages  of  this  author  for  the  decent  composure,  the  calm, 
majestic  survey,  becoming  a  historian.  His  genius  seems  to  have  received 
a  mean  bias  from  long  and  inveterate  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party, 
and  from  his  evil  fortune  in  reaping  from  his  labors  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
popular  dislike.  It  seems  as  if  he  neither  felt  cordial  sympathy  with,  nor 
expected  it  from,  the  mass  of  mankind. 

In  1761,  there  occurred  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun's 
disk  ;  and  as  Newfoundland  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth  whence 
the  conclusion  of  the  transit  could  be  noted,  it  was  generally  desired  by  the 
astronomers  of  the  age  that  some  scientific  observation  should  be  made  from 
that  spot.  Professor  Winthrop,  of  Harvard  College,  whose  eminence  as 
an  astronomer  we  have  already  remarked,  undertook  and  ably  performed 
this  duty.  The  expenses  of  his  voyage  and  operations  were  defrayed  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. ^ 

A  few  years  before  the  present  epoch,  Benjamin  West,  a  young  Perm- 

*  .Annual  Regiiter  for  1761  and  for  1765.    The  process  adopted  in  Now  England  strongly 
resemblea  the  ancient  Scottish  formula  of  Interdiction. 

*  Annual  Rrgistrrfor  1764. 

*  Eliot's  NttB  Enaland  Riography.  This  work,  to  which  I  have  bad  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
i«r,  is  8  most  instructive,  impartial,  and  interesting  peribrmanco. 
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svlvanian  Quaker,  excited  soiuo  perplexity  among  the  members  of  his  re- 
ligious society  by  an  early,  strong,  and  progressive  indication  of  genius  and 
taste  for  paintinj:;.    The  exercise  of  this  art  was  disallowed,  as  a  frivolous  and 
useless  pursuit,  by  the  sectarian  ordinances  of  the  Quakers,  which,  however, 
were  relaxed  in  his  favor  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of  John  Williamson, 
a  (Juaker  inhahi  mt  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  for 
the  purpose  of  cousidoring  this   suhject  and  regulating  young  West's  des- 
tination.    "  It  is  true,"  said  Williamson,  "that  our  tenets  deny  the  utility 
of  that  art  to  mankind.     But  God  has  bestowed  on  this  youth  a  genius  for 
the  art ;  and  can  we  believe  that  Omniscience  bestows  his  gifts  but  for  great 
purposes  ?  What  God  lias  given  who  shall  dare  to  throw  away  ?     Let  us 
not  estimate  almighty  wisdom  by  our  notions,  —  let  us  not  presume  to  ar- 
raign His  judgment  by  our  ignorance  ;  but,  in  the  evident  propensity  of  the 
young  man,  he  assured  that  we  see  an  impulse  of  the  divine  hand  operat- 
ing towards  some  high  and  beneficent  end."     Tiie  Quakers,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  this  speaker,  directed  West  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
taste;  charging  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  redeem  ihe  art  of  painting  from  the 
discredit  it  had  incurred  by  ignoble  applications,  and  praying  that  the  Lord 
might  verify  in  his  life  the  utility  of  the  gift  which  had  induced  them,  in 
despite  of  their  sectarian  tenets,  to  permit  him  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of 
his  genius  and  follow  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  disposition.     West  repaired 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1760;  and,  afterwards  settUng  in  England,  became 
the  greatest  painter  of  the  age.'     Some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of 
American  history  have  been  illustrated    and    perpetuated  by  his  pencil. 
America  has  since  been  bereaved  of  the  presence  of  several  distinguished 
native  painters,  who,  attracted  by  the  patronage  and  munificence  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  have  forsaken  a  land  where  the  more  equal 
division  of  wealth  leaves  little  superfluity  for  die  pecuniary  recompense  of 
the  fine  arts.     The  residence  in  America  of  the  painters  whom  she  may 
hereafter  produce  must  be  expected,  from  a  more  elevated  and  patriotic 
spirit  among  the  artists,  and  the  progress  of  cultivated  taste  among  their 
countrymen.^     Painters  have  not  been  the  only  eminent  natives  of  America 
who  have  exercised  their  genius  and  achieved  their  fame  in  Europe.     The 
celebrated  Benjamin  Thompson  was  born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1752.    Embracing  the  cause  of  the  parent  state,  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, he  received  the  rank  of  knighthood  from  the  British  king.    His 
philosophic   and  philanthropic   labors  subsequently  gained  him,  from  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  title  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known,  of  Count 
Rumford. 

A  remarkable  change  had  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  system 
of  political  intercourse  between  the  British  colonists  and  the  Indians. 
Originally  it  was  the  practice  of  rich  State  to  treat  separately  with  the 
tribes  adjacent  to  its  own  territoi  and  settlements.  But  the  mischiefs 
attendant  on  this  practice  at  length  compelled  the  various  provincial  gov- 
ernments to  study  more  concert  and  union  in  their  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments with  the  savages.  It  sometimes  happened  that  one  province,  with- 
out any  direct  quarrel  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  Indians,  was  prompted 
to  engage  in  war  with  this  people  in  defence  of  some  neighbouring  colony  ; 

"^Gult's^Liyrq/^MtT^ThirdistiTTguiBhed  man  is  said  to  have  received  some  pictorial  tuition 
in  his  youth  from  certain  members  of  on  Indian  tribe.    Lives  of  Painters. 
iSoe  Note  XXVIII.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^'OL.    II.  46  OD* 
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and  nothing  was  more  common  with  the  savages  than  to  revenge  wpon  one 
provincial  community  the  aflronts  thoy  had  received  from  another.  They 
regarded  all  white  men  who  professed  allegiance  to  the  same  king  as  sub- 
8ttv!'*lly  the  same  people,  and  justly  responsihle  for  each  other's  actions. 
I  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  have  seen  treaties  concluded  vviih 

t';  ..  uians  hy  conventions  of  the  governors  of  several  of  the  British  prov- 
incea.  But  from  the  disunion  and  mutual  jealousy  between  the  respective 
provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  dissensions  between  many  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  and  their  governors,  this  improved  diplomatic  system  was  by  no 
means  advanced  to  tlie  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable.  The  failure 
of  the  project,  which  was  agkated  in  1754,  of  a  domestic  general  government 
ill  America,  empowered  to  make  requisitions  of  the  resources  of  all  the 
provinces  for  the  common  defence,  |)robably  suggested  to  the  British  court 
the  measure,  soon  after  embraced,  ol  vesting  the  entire  management  of  In- 
dian  afTairs  in  the  crown  ;  and  the  great  influence  which  Sir  William  John- 
son had  acquired  with  the  aboriginal  people  recommended  him  to  the  office, 
then  first  introduced,  of  royal  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  whole 
of  the  British  colonial  dominions.  To  the  superintendent  and  a  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown  was  committed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  making  treaties  with  the  savage  tribes,  and  on  those  officers  there  was 
subsequently  bestowed,  by  a  royal  proclamation  issued  shortly  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  from  the  Indians  all  lands  not 
already  acquired  and  appropriated  by  the  colonists.  This  important  meas- 
ure, by  which  the  crown  assumed  to  itself  the  control,  so  long  possessed 
by  the  respective  provincial  governments,  over  the  enlargement  of  their  set- 
tlements, excited  little  or  no  jealousy  in  the  colonies  ;  partly  because,  from 
the  short  period  which  elajjsed  between  its  announcement  and  the  rupture 
between  I3ritain  and  America,  sufficient  time  was  not  afforded  to  adopt 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  entire  and  effective  opera- 
tion ;  and  partly  because,  as  the  crown  now  undertook  the  expense  of  the 
periodical  presents  to  the  friendly  tribes,  the  provincial  assemblies  vyerc 
sensible  at  first  of  no  other  result  from  the  new  scheme  of  British  policy, 
than  the  relief  they  obtained  from  a  very  heavy  burden. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  Cherokees,  a  deputation  of 
Cherokee  sachems  or  chiefs  was  conducted,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
to  P'ngland,  in  the  year  1762.  These  savage  deputies  were  presented  at 
court  with  all  the  formalities  attending  the  reception  of  ambassadors  from 
independent  states,'  and  were  entertained  with  the  display  of  whatever  was 
thought  likely  to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of  British  power  and 
grandeur.  Yet,  that  the  Indians  were  regarded  by  their  civilized  entertain- 
ers as  in  reality  a  subordinate  and  inferior  race  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  on  the  dresses  with  which  they  were  furnished  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  their  appearance  at  court  the  arms  of  the  British  crovn 
were  emblazoned.  An  odious  and  more  significant  testimony  of  the  dono- 
gation  of  social  equality  to  this  race  was  afforded  about  two  years  after, 
when  there  was  despatched  from  England  to  America  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds, by  whose  peculiar  instinct  it  was  expected  that  the  British  troops 

~'^^^T1io~head  chief,  called  Oulacite  or  ManhillKr,  on  account  of  his  many  gallant  aitions, 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Eglinton,  and  conducted  by  Sir  Clement  Cottcrel,  master  of  tho  ccrn- 
inonicB.  They  were  upwardg  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  his  Majesty,  who  received  'iicrn 
•f;\x\;  -rf^nt  "RiiilRr.sH :  and  the*'  behaved  in  his  presence  with  remarkable  decency  and  inilJ- 
ness.      Annual  Kegitttr. 
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would  be  niateriallv  aidcil  in  discovering  the  tracks  and  retreats  of  Indian 
foes.  Tlie  IJritish  have  never  stooped  to  tlte  employment  of  martial  in- 
strumentality of  so  vile  and  barbarous  a  description,  except  in  their  contests 
with  hostile  Indian  tribes  or  revolted  negro  slaves.  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  guided  by  a  policy  equally  adroit  and  liberal  in  his  conduct  to  the  sav- 
age tribes.  Ho  cultivated  their  good-will  by  the  respect  which  he  showed 
for  thoir  manners  and  usages,  and  studied  to  promote  their  friendly  co- 
alition with  the  British  colonists  by  encouraging  the  intermarriages  of  the 
two  races.  His  exertions  were  attended  with  some  success  ;  for  we  find, 
thai,  in  the  year  17G6,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  marriages  were  contracted 
under  his  auspices  between  Indian  chiefs  and  young  white  women  of  South 
Carolina.* 

After  a  short  and  imperfect  trial  of  the  new  system  which  appropriated 
to  the  crown  the  entire  and  exclusive  management  of  Indian  affairs,  the 
British  government  confessed  its  impatience  of  the  enormous  expense  with 
which  the  system  was  attended.  So  frequent  and  so  considerable  were  the 
drafts  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  British  treasury,  on  account  of  pres- 
eiits,  real  or  pretended,  to  the  savages,  and  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  numerous  posts  which  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  royal  prerogative,  along  the  entire  line  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, that  the  cabinet  began  to  entertain  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the 
respective  provinces  the  conduct  of  their  own  concerns  with  their  rude, 
untamed  neighbours,"  and  were  deterred  from  carrying  this  purpose  into 
effect  only  by  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  in  which  Britain  was  led  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  Indian  arms  against  her  revolted  American  subjects. 

While  the  British  government  and  the  greater  number  of  the  British  col- 
onists, though  occasionally  prompted  by  interested  motives  to  caress  the 
Indians,  yet  despised  them  as  a  savage  and  inferior  race,  and  were  guided 
in  their  intercourse  with  them  solely  by  commercial  or  political  considera- 
tions, there  had  never  been  wanting,  since  the  first  foundation  of  civilized 
society  in  America,  a  class  of  men  who  pitied  instead  of  contemning  the 
barbarism  of  the  indigenous  people,  and  labored  with  generous  zeal  to  elevate 
and  refine  their  temporal  and  spiritual  condition.  We  have  remarked  oc- 
casionally the  missions  which  proceeded  from  New  England  among  the  In- 
diiins,  and  contemplated  the  holy  labors  of  Eliot,  Mayhew,  Brainerd,  and 
other  pious  and  peaceful  conquerors  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  New  Eng- 
land missions  still  continued  to  be  prosecuted,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions 
and  counteracting  influence  of  the  quarrels  and  wars  between  the  two  races 
of  people;^  and  were  aided  or  imitated  by  the  awakened  Christian  charity 
of  several  others  of  the  provincial  communities.  But,  since  the  death  of 
Brainerd,  by  far  the  most  admirable  and  interesting  efforts  for  the  conver- 

"'  'Annualllrj;isl^fir^\iQ2Jior  17657  and7or  1766. 

'  Franklin's  Correspondtrire. 

'  The  New  England  misBions,  about  this  period,  wore  impeded  by  the  influence  and  oppo- 
sition of  Sir  William  Johnson,  wlio  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  British  ascendency,  and 
averse  to  the  formation  of  friendly  relations  between  the  provincial  governments  and  the 
Indians.    Eliot's  New  England  B'mgrnphy. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  educate  three  young  Indians  iit  New  York,  and  at  first  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  attended  with  a  happy  issue.  Two  of  the  puoils,  having  acquired  a  considerable 
Block  of  polite  accomplishments,  returned  to  their  native  trioes,  who,  instead  of  regarding  them 
with  respect,  received  them  with  unanimous  scorn  and  contempt.  The  third  became  an  actor 
in  the  New  Vork  theatre,  and  had  attained  considerable  histrionic  distinction,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  woods  by  the  menacing  mandate  of  his  savage  kinsmen,  who  were  incensed  at 
hi8  degradation.    Gait's  Lyis  of  Wtat 
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sion  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race  proceeded  from  the  society  of  the 
Moravian  brethren,  —  a  class  of  Christians  which  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  surpassed  every  other  in  North  America  (prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War),  in  the  patience  and  assiduity,  the  wisdom,  self-denial,  and  efficacy  of 
the  conduct  by  which  they  studied  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
enlarge  the  acknowledged  dominion  of  God.  There  had  "arisen,  unques- 
tionably, among  the  Puritans  as  excellent  individual  missionaries  as  have 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  since  the  days  of  those  men  of  whom  infallible 
wisdom  has  pronounced  that  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  but  by  no  class 
of  Protestant  Christians  was  so  much  missionary  merit  acquired  as  by  the 
Moravian  brethren.  In  the  education  of  their  own  children,  not  less  than 
in  their  exertions  to  instruct  adult  heathens,  the  members  of  this  society 
were  preeminently  successful.  One  main  cause,  doubtless,  was,  that  they 
regarded  tuition,  whether  of  children  in  years  or  children  in  understanding, 
as  a  process  calculated  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  instructors  and  of  the 
pupils  ;  and  were  primarily  careful  to  apply  to  themselves,  and  practically 
demonstrate  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  which  they  communicated. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  first  resort  of  the  Moravian  brethren  to 
North  America,  and  have  occasionally  adverted  to  the  qualities  by  which 
this  portion  of  the  colonial  population  was  distinguished,  —  their  indefati- 
gable industry,  their  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  tranquil  propriety,  their 
mild  and  pacific  manners,  their  devout  sentiments  and  charitable  conduct, 
their  disclamation  of  all  authority  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  religious 
society,  and  their  abstinence  from  the  employment  of  negro  slaves. ^  An 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  year  1736  served  to  animate  the  purpose, 
which  the  Moravian  society  in  Europe  had  cherished  for  some  time,  of  at- 
tempting the  instruction  of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  the  winter  of 
that  year,  Conrad  Weisser,  a  Pennsylvanian  colonist  of  German  descent, 
and  interpreter  between  the  provincial  government  and  the  Indians,  was 
despatched  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations 
and  dissuade  them  from  making  war,  which  they  were  preparing  to  do,  on 
an  Indian  tribe  within  the  territory  of  Virginia.  In  performing  this  journey, 
of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  Weisser,  forcing  his  way,  mostly  on  foot, 
thiuugh  deep  snow  and  thick  forests,  was  nearly  exhausted  by  toil  and  hard- 
ship, when  he  met  with  two  Indians  who  exhorted  him  net  to  faint,  but  to 
take  courage,  —  adding,  that  the  sufFerings  endured  by  a  man  in  his  mortal 
body  cleansed  the  imperishable  soul  from  sin.  On  his  return,  Weisser  related 
this  occurrence  to  Spangenberg,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  society  in  Penn- 
sylvania, by  whom  it  was  reported  to  the  brethren  in  Europe.  They  were 
greatly  struck  with  it,  and  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  instruct  these 
blind  yet  thinking  heathens  in  the  knowledge  of  a  better  way  to  that  expia- 
tion of  which  they  obscurely  felt  the  necessity,  and  impart  to  them  the  ex- 
perience of  the  only  fountain  capable  of  cleansing  the  human  soul  from  sin. 

Ranch,  a  Moravian  missionary,  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe  in  the 
year  1740,  commenced  a  course  of  apostolic  labor  among  a  tribe  of  poor, 
ferocious,  and  dissolute  savages,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  The  sachem,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  declared  of  himself  and 
his  people  that  they  were  all  helplessly  sunk  in  misery,  drunkenness,  and 
every  vice  and  crime  that  couid  defiie  and  degrade    human  nature 
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nrotested  that  the  missionary  would  confer  an  inexpressible  bene6t  upon 
tm  if  he  could  teach  them  how  to  lead  a  wiser  and  happier  life.     Thej 
Uten'ed  with  profound  astonishment  to  the  first  promulgation  ot  the  docirmes 
nf  Christianity,  but  soon  rejected  them  with  unanimous  derision.     Rauch, 
however,  was   not  to  be  discouraged;   he  persisted  m  h.s  pious  labors, 
Sout  any  other  visible  fruit  except  increased  unpopularity  and  ridicule 
Long  the  Indians  ;  till  one  day  the  chief,  who  was  himself  the  worst  man 
of  the  tribe,  earnestly  requested  him  once  more  to  explain  how  the  blood 
"   a  Divine  Redeemer  could  possibly  expiate  and  obliterate  the  defilement 
0    the   human   soul.     Rauch  declared  that  the  most  valuable  gift  m  the 
world  could  not  have  afforded  him  a  gratification  comparable  to  the  delight 
r,h  which  that  question  inspired  him.     He  who   so  felt  was  formed  to 
Tonquer  in  this  glorious  and  happy  field.    Appearances  of  mental  conversion 
„7a  considerable  reformation  of  manners  ensued  among  the  tr.be.     But 
C  was  aroused  the  jealousy  of  a  numerous  band  of  European  traders 
"vlio  derived  a  euilty  gain  from  the  dependence  to  which  the  savages  were 
educed  by  their  vicis  and  poverty.     Some  of  them  threatened  to  shoot 
Rauch,  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  country  ;  others  assured    he  Indians 
hat  the  missionary's  instructions  tended  to  delude  them,  and  that  his  real 
purpose  was  to  carry  their  children  beyond  seas   and  sell  Uiem  for  slaves 
S  abused  and  ignorant  people,  as  credulous  of  this  falsehood  as.  they  had 
been  slow  to  believe  divine  truth,  began  to  regard  the  missionary  with  rage 
S  detestation,  and  meanwhile  were  copiously  supplied  ;.vith  strong  hquor 
Ty  those  perfidious  counsellors,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them  to  wreak 

iheir  erring  fury  on  their  benefactor. 

Rauch  overcame  this  opposition  by  a  wisdom  and  virtue  equal  to  every 
emergence.     He  softened  ihe  resentment  of  some  of  the  white  settlers  and 
traders  by  the  mild  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  gained  the  protection  of 
one  of  them  by  teaching  his  children  to  read  and  write.     To  the  Indians  he 
behaved  v^th^n  unabated   tenderness   and   confidence,  which  powerfully 
afpealed    o  their  remaining  virtue,  -to  that  sense  of  good  which  is  never 
vffi^  obliterated  while  human  life  endures.     They  were  struck  with  the 
new  proof  which  he  afforded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  whicl  he  haa 
nreached,  in  shielding  their  professor  from  evd  and  fear  and  rendermg  him 
rys  secure  and  happy  ;  \hey  were  astonished  that  a  man,  whom  they 
studiously  endeavoured  to  insult  by  contumely  and  terrify  by  menace  s  ou  d 
persist    in  following  them   with  patience,   benedictions,   tears,   and  «very 
Sther  demonstration  of  affectionate  and  disinterested  regard  ,  .nd  o  e  ot 
Tm,  who  h.d  made  an  attempt  to  take  the  missionary's  life,  contemplatmg 
h  m  as  Clay  stretched  in  placid  slumber  on  the  floor  of  the  Indian's  own 
h"  was  co'nstrained  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  -  This  cannot  be  a  bad 
man  •  he  fears  no  evil  ;  not  even  from  us  who  are  so  savage  ,  but  s  eeps 
mf^mblrand  places'his  life  in  our  hands."     The  Indians  at  length' h- 
came  general^  convinced  that  evil  could  not  be  med:tated  by  a  man  vUio 
r  himself  sJ  completely  exempted  from  the  suspicion  of  it  5  h'^ -A".^"^; 
was  restored  and  augmented,  and  his  ministry  attended  with  happy  effects. 
All  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  charged  by  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors to  study  rather  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  than  the  ^^<^'^.^fy2 
numbers  of  professed  converts.     Ranch's  first  congregation  consisted  ol  ten 
baptized  Indians,  whose  devotion,  simple  yet  profound,  enthusiastic^ yet  sin- 
cere and  sustained,  excited  the  grateful  Uelignt  oi  tiicir  pasior  an«  ....  ..»- 
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sociates,  and  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  wildest  of  the  surroundine 
savages.  Meanwhile,  from  the  increasing  resort  of  members  of  the  Mora- 
vian brotherhood  to  Pennsylvania,  there  were  formed  the  principal  settle- 
ments  of  the  society  at  places  which  obtained  the  names  of  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem  ;  and  from  which,  with  all  convenient  speed,  missionaries  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit  as  Ranch,  carried  the  benefit  of  their  instruc- 
tions and  example  among  the  Delaware  Indians,  with  the  usual  varieties  of 
success  which  ever  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  which  are  far 
more  strikingly  manifested  in  tribes  and  nations  to  which  the  tidings  are  de- 
livered for  the  first  time,  than  in  societies  which  have  long  been  nominally 
Christianized,  and  where  habit  blunts  the  force  of  impressions  and  veils  tlie 
significance  of  language. 

In  the  year  1742,  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  chief  bishop  or  warden 
of  the  society  of  Moravian  brethren,  having  visited  their  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, travelled,  along  with  Conrad  Weisser,  Peter  Boehler,  and  other  associ- 
ates, into  the  Indian  territories,  and  preached  to  a  great  variety  of  tribes. 
Some  of  the  fiercest  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  from  a  recent  quar- 
rel among  thomselves,  had  been  roused   to  a  state  of  high  and  dangerous 
excitement  at  the  time  when  he  casually  met  them,  were  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  mixture  of  simplicity,  authority,  and  benevolence  that  characterized 
his  address  to  them  ;   and,  after  some  consultation,  thus  replied  to  it :  — 
"  Brother,  you  have  made  a  long  voyage  over  the  seas,  to  preach  to  the 
white  people  and  to  the  Indians.      You  did  not  know  that  we  were  here  • 
and  tpg  knew  nothing  of  you.     This  proceeds  from  above.     Come  there- 
fore to  us,  both  you  and  your  brethren  ;  we  bid  you  welcome  ;  and  take 
this  fathoii!  of  wainpuuj  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  words."     After 
a  short  but  successft'l  ministry  in  America,  Zinzendorf  returned  to  Europe 
in  1743,'  leaving  a  pauierous  and  increasing  body  of  missionaries  to  pursue 
the  labors  thus  fct'citously  begun.     It  was  a  rule  with  these  missionaries  to 
earn  their  own  livelihoo«i  by  bodily  labor  for  behoof  of  the  objects  of  their 
pious  concern  '  anr*  Ans  rule  their  Christian  moderation  enabled  them  gen- 
erally to  practise,  although  their  savage  employers  could  afford  only  a  slen- 
der recompense  of  their  toil  ;  but  whenever  they  could  not  subsist  in  ihis 
manner,  they  were  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  society  at 
Bethlehem.     They  lived  and   dressed  in  the  Indian  style  ;  insomuch  that 
they  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  Indians   by  travellers  ;  and   Frederick 
Post,  one  of  their  number,   did  not  scruple  to  marry  a  baptized  Indian 
woman.     In  addition  to  the  inevitable  drudgery  and  {)riva!ion  which  they 
incurred,  they  wore  frequent!"  exposed  to  insult  and  danger  from  those  sav- 
ages who  rejected  the  boon  •  f  the  gospel  with  contempt,  and  heard  its  tes- 
timony against  the  corruption  of  human  nature  with  indignation.     Gideon 
Mack,  one  of  the  missionaries,  having  been  waylaid  by  an  Indian  who  pre- 
sented his  gun  and  desired  him  to  prepare  to  die,  for  insulting  the  Indians 
by  talking  perpetually  of  their  need  of  Christ,  replied  calmly,  "  If  Christ 
does  not  pennit  you,  you  cannot  shoot  mo."     The  savage,  struck  with  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  his  intended  victim,  dropped   his  gun,  retired 
in  silence,   and   soon  after   embraced  the  faith  which,  he  perceived,  was 
calculated  to  form  the  highest  style  of  human  character. 

'  He  died  at  F-ondon  in  the  year  1760,  admired  and  lamented  in  tlio  Old  World  and  tho 
New.    Many  of  the  Indians,  thoiij?h  scvinti'Mi  years  had  elapsed  since  his  visit  to  them, 
ro  sStictcii  to  tesffi  b*'  tim  tidin"s  uf  iiis  dftuth. 
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A  curious  objection,  which  reminds  us  of  incidents  and  reproaches  that 
.ended  the   first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  upon  earth,  was  raised  by 
me   ndians,  who,  observing  their  friends  greatly  moved  by  the  discourses 
The  missionaries,  exclaimid  that  these  men  must  be  sorcerers  and  in 
lie  with  evil  spirits,  for  that  nothing  but   magic  coulu  produce  such 
Sts      The  most  formidable  opposition  was  created  by  a  number  of 
hitP  traders,  who  were  incensed  at  the  influence  which  the  missionaries 
pv     ed  in  persuading  the  savages  to  abstain  from  the   purchase   of  spin  - 
ou    hquors,  to  avoid  contracting  debts,  and  to  exchange  hunting  for  agr  - 
Jt are      They  were  aided  by  some  weak  and  ignorant  or  bigoted  colonists 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  who  looked  on  the  Moravian  society  as  a 
branch  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  convinced  that  the  spread  of  their 
Sets  and  influence  would  promote  the  interests  of  France  among  the  Tn- 
a  an  race.     Several  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  as  Romish  teachers  by 
tTeinhabitants  of  Connecticut,  and  detained  in  custody  for  some  days,  till 
V  were  liberated  by  command  of  the  provincial  governor.     But  in  New 
York  which  abounded  with  traders  hostile  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  contained  a  number  both  of  clergymen  and  laymen  devoted  exclusively 
rthe  church  of  England,  the  opposition  grew  daily  stronger,  and  was  in- 
f?,med  by  the  fluctuating  politics  of  the  Six  Nations.     Some  of  the  colo- 
•:"  assured  their  savage  neighbours  that  the  Moravian  brethren  were  not 
S/V  entitled  to  undertake  the  pastoral  office  which  they  exercised, -a 
remenrwhlch  the  Indians  were  totally  unable  to  comprehend  ;  others, 
nd  especially  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  attempted  to  de- 
bauch the  new  convens  and  seduce  them  to  resume  the  vices  they  had 
oSen  ;  and  the  provincial  magistrates  committed  several  of  the  missiona- 
L  to  prison,  as  (Aiemies  of  the  British  government  and  corrupters  of  its 
Slan  allies.     The  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  had 
U  first  imbibed  prejudices  against  the  missionaries,^  were   speedily    dis- 
Lised,  and  not  only'  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their  usefu    labor  , 
bu  op<^nly  declared  of  them,  that  they  were,  of  all  men  the  best  instruments 
thisecLity  of  the  colonists  and  the  happiness  of  the  Indians      At  length, 
ho  ever,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  a  number  of  the  Indian  conver^ 
hai  who  ly  detached  themselves  from  their  previous  friendly  connection  with 
bltdn,  the  public  rage  was  kindled  to  such  a  pitch,  that  an  act  of  the  New 
Yok  assembly  was  passed,  prohibiting  any  member  of  the  Moravian  soci- 
ety Lm  preaching  or  residing  among  the  tribes  connected  with  the  province 
This  policy  was  little  calculated  to  soothe  or  conciliate  the  Indians,  who 
1  ad LneraUy  conceived  a  high  regard  for  the  missionaries,  -  of  whom  some 
ow^qu  ted  the  province,  and  oUiers,  lingering  in  it  with  the  hope  of  being 
■e    p  ritted  to^esume  their  pious  labors,  were  afterwards  thrown  into 
';L^rn    treated  with  great  severity.     The  Indians  who  seemed  most  at- 
fad"ed  to    them  became  the  objects  of  a  strong  aversion  and  jealousy  to 
nay  0    the  colonists,  who  loudly  and  fiercely  importuned  the  government 
to    end  troops  to  destroy  them.     Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  mis- 
sLaHes,  a  number  of  converted  Indians  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Na- 
uons,  for'saking  their  country  and  kindred,  foi Y^  ed  their  teachers  *o  Penn- 
svlvanla,  and  established  themselves  at  Bethlehem. 
^   .  ^   mean  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  Spangeuberg   Nitschrnan, 
Cammerhoff,  and  a  great  many  other  pastors,  supplied  by  the   Moravian 
r'^T^K^H ' : .  "     4tlve!"  and  -.^^'fi^afnllv  engaged  in  proselytizmg  and 
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civilizing  the  savage  tribes  adjacent  to  the  colonial  settlements  of  Penn   i 
vania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.     The  labors  of  these  excellent  men  t " 
which  we  can  advert  but  briefly,  have  been  recorded  with  great  min't 
ness,  yet  in  a  very  interesting  and  agreeable  manner,  by  the  historian"nf 
the  Moravian  missions  in  America.'     They  collected  various  Indian  soc 
ties,  in  which  the  duties  of  morality  were  practised,  the  habits  of  civiliz'!j 
life  studied  and  pursued,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  embraced  wll 
a  sincerity  which  was  tried  and  attested  by  severe  suffering  and  patient  v 
tue.     The  Indian  converts  and  their  children  were  taught  to  read  •  arldl 
some  portions  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  translated  into  various  d 
alects  of  the  Indian  tongue.     So  far  from  pretending  to  any  civil  superiorit" 
over  their  converts,  the  missionaries  appeared  at  once  their  teachers  and 
their  servants  ;  and,  at  all  the  settlements,  not  only  participated  in  the! 
rural  labors,  but  appropriated  to  themselves  the   heaviest  part  of   everv 
drudgery,  in  consideration  of  the  Incompetence  of  Indian  constitutions  iZ 
steady  and  continuous  toil.-    The  progress  of  these  beneficent  exertions 
was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  France,  and  by  the  rav 
ages  which  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  inflicted  on  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Many  of  the  Pennsylvanian  colonists  were  progressively  incensed 
to  such  a   degree,  by  the  devastation  of  their  country,  the  massacre  of 
their  friends,  and  the  danger  of  their  families,  that  they  conceived  an  incura- 
ble hatred  and  jealousy  against  the  whole  Indian  race. 

A   sect  of  fanatics  now   sprung  up  in  Pennsylvania,  who  clamorously 
demanded  the  total  extirpation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  lest  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  should  fall  upon   the  Christians  for  not  destroying  the  heathen 
as  the   Israelites  by  divine  command  had   been  directed  to  destroy  the 
Canaanites  of  old.     The  general  delusion  was  increased  by  the  publication 
of  a  letter,  which  was  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  British  forces 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  French  officer  at  Quebec  to  one  of 
his  friends,  and  extolling  the  Moravian  brethren  as  the  secret  partisans  and 
useful  agents  of  France.     This  letter,  whether  the  offspring  of  French  or 
of  English  artifice,  produced  all  the  effect  that  its  fabricators  designed.    A 
universal  cry  was  raised  through  the   British  colonies,  that  the  Moravian 
settlers  were   snakes  in  the  grass,  and  the  most  dangerous  because  the 
most  perfidious  enemies  of  Britain.     The  persons  and  settlements  of  these 
calumniated  men,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  now  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger;  and  the  provincial  government,   though   sincerely  inclined  to  protect 
them,  was  evidently  incapable  of  withstanding  the  headlong  rage  with  \vhi(h 
the  great  body  of  the  people  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  Moravian  breth- 
ren and  their  Indian  flocks.      The  mildness  and  patience  with  which  this  in- 
justice was  endured  by  the  objects  of  it  was  insufficient  to  quell  the  pop- 
ular  fury,  which  was  on  the  point  of  venting  itself  in  some  notable  outrage, 
when,   to   the  general  surprise,  a  sudden  attack  was  made  by  the  Indian 
allies  of  France  on  a  considerable  Moravian  settlement,  in  which  a  number 
of  the  brethren  and  of  their  Indian   associates  were  slain.     This  circum- 
stance, concurring  with  the  willingness  of  some  of  the  Moravian  settlers  to 
prepare  for  defensive  war  against  the  enemy,  and  the  liberal  contributions  of 
others  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  fellow-colonists  who  had  suflercd  from 
hostile  rage,  produced  a  great  and  sudden  abatement  of  the  public  jealousy 
and  displeasure.     'J'he  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  set  urity  were  now  cn- 

'  Loskici.     Seo  Note  XXIX.,  at  the  end  of  iho  volunio.  ' 
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•  red  in  the  Moravian  settlements  till  the  year  1763,  when  all  the  hatred 
•'ncl  fear  that  the  Indian  race  had  ever  excited  In  Pennsylvania  w^ere  revived 
"villi  augmented  violence  by  the  great  Indian  war  which  broke  out  at  that 
period,  and  the  dreadful  desolation  of  the  frontiers  of  this  province  which 
attended  the  first  explosion  of  its  fury.  A  general  attack  was  now  pro- 
iected  by  a  great  number  of  the  colonists  on  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  of  whom  many  were  forced  to  fly  ;  some  were  conveyed  to  Phil- 
adelphia by  order  of  the  government,  which  tendered  them  its  protection  ; 
and  some  were  cruelly  slain.      ,        ,    ,        .^    .   .  .  „ 

In  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  had  resided  for  several  years  a  small 
society  of  Indians,  who  always  demeaned  themselves  in  a  peaceable  and 
friendly  manner  towards  the  white  colonists.     Yet  a  number  of  these  colo- 
nists, consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  emigrants,  who  inhabited  the  township  of 
Paxt'on,  in  the  county  of  York,  now  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  that 
harmless  and  defenceless   society  ;  and   assembling  on  horseback  for  this 
purpose,  repaired  to  the  Indian  settlement.     Intelligence  of  the  approaching 
attack  was  conveyed  to  its  intended  victims  ;  but  they  disbelieved  it,  and, 
accounting  the  white  people  their  friends,  rejected  all  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger from  them.     When  the  party  ^vho  marched  from  Paxton  arrived  at  the 
Indian  settlement,  they  found  only  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children; 
nil  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  absent  at  their  various  agricultural  avocations. 
But  the  minds  of  the  assailants  were  steeled  by  pr^udice  and  passion  beyond 
tlie  prevalence  of  prayer,  and  the  claims  of  age,  infancy,  and  sex  ;  and  every 
individual  of  the  Indian  race  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  murdered.     This 
jloody  deed  excited  grief  and  horror  in  all  the  sober  and  humane  portion 
of  the  provincial  community  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  Indians, 
who  by  absence  escaped  the  massacre,  were  promptly  conducted  to  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  and  lodged  in  its  jail  as  a  place  of  security.     The  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation,  expressing 
the  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  deed,  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  its  perpetrators,  and  prohibiting  all  future  violence  to  peaceable  inhabit- 
unts,  whether  white  men  or  Indians.     In  contempt  of  this  proclamation,  a 
party  of  the  assassins,  reassembling  shortly  after,  marched   to  Lancaster, 
vhere  they  broke  open  the  jail  and  butchered  all  the  unhappy  objects  of 
their  animosity  who  were  placed  there  for  shelter.*     Another  proclamation 
was  issued  ;  but,   like  the    former,  it  seemed   rather  to  inflame   than   to 
allay  the  popular  rage  ;  for  a  strong  detachment  of  Pennsylvanian  colonists 
now  inarched  towards  Philadelphia,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  slaying 
the  Indians  who   had  been  conveyed  thither  ;    and  from  the  temper  of  a 
great  part  of  the  populace  of  that  city,  it  was  manifest  that  they  were  more 
disposed  to  favor  than  resist  the   bloody  enterprise.     From  the    English 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  the  town  no  aid  could  be  obtained  by  the 
provincial  government  ;   they  refused  to  permit  the  India.^^  fo  be  quartered 
in  their  barracks  ;  and  crowds  of  people  gathered  around  tii-,se  persecuted, 
yet  mild  and  patient  beings,  and  loade.l  .i;  !n  with  imprecations,  disclosing 
so  much  bitterness  and  blindness  of  answer  and  malevolence,  that  the  slightest 
retort  would  infallibly  have  produced  the  most  tragical  consequences.     In 

"TJir^r  unliaimy  l)oinj»s~U7row  tlicniHi'lvps  on  tlicir  laiecs,  mid  protested  tlioir  innoccMico 
of  anv  liostile  d.-sign  ngiiiiiBt  Britain.    "  In  tiii»  posture  they  ail  received  the  hatchet;'    "  Tho 
niiirderers   hnvo  j^iven  out  such  tlireals  a^^ainst  those  wbT  ..isapprovo  their  proceedings,  that 
ilii!  wJK.Ie  country  seonis  to  be  in  tlic  utmost  terror,  no  one  daring  to  speak  what  ho  knows 
Mniml  lif.ffiMer  for  17G4. 
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this  emergency,  a  number  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  of  the  place,  with 
weapons  in  their  hands,  proclaimed  their  determination  to  prevent  Philadel- 
phia from  being  defiled  by  the  unresisted  bloodshed  of  innocent  men.  The 
Quakers  were  particularly  active  on  this  occasion  ;  and  many  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  society,  with  a  generous  ardor,  more  admirable,  perhaps 
than  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  their  sectarian  principles,  flew  to  arms  in 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Indians. 

The  insurgents  having  advanced  to  Germantown,  within  seven  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  dismay  fled  for  safety  and 
counsel  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  civil  war.  Franklin,  however,  and  some  other  popular  individ- 
uals,  undertook  cO  meet  and  expostulate  with  the  insurgents  ;  and  in  ihe 
conference  that  ensued  exerted  their  sense,  address,  and  influence  so  effect- 
ually, as  to  prevail  with  them  to  relinquish  their  ferocious  purpose  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  To  improve  this  happy  success,  Franklin  immediately 
after  composed  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Indians,  whicli 
produced  a  considerable  eftect  in  soothing  the  passions  of  his  countrymen 
and  restoring  tranquillity.  But  the  wrathful  and  jealous  aversion  with  which 
the  European  colonists  regarded  the  aboriginal  race  of  people,  though  ap- 
peased, was  by  no  means  eradicated  ;  and  how  easily  its  savage  energy 
could  be  reawakened  was  manifested  in  the  year  1768,  when  some  Penn- 
sylvanian  planters,  having  committed  an  unprovoked  and  barbarous  murder 
of  ten  Indians,  were  rescued  by  popular  insurrectiori  from  the  visitation  of 
public  justice.  From  the  year  1763,  however,  till  the  revolt  of  America 
from  the  dominion  of  Britain,  no  general  or  considerable  opposition  resisted 
the  exertions  of  the  Moravian  brethren  to  disseminate  among  the  objects 
of  their  care  the  principles,  habits,  and  benefits  of  piety,  morality,  aud  civ- 
ilization. During  this  interval,  they  pursued  their  labors  with  patient  and 
well  rewarded  diligence  ;  combining  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans  with  the  mild- 
ness of  the  Quakers  and  the  address  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  rejoicing  in  the 
promotion  of  divine  glory  and  human  good,  attested  by  numerous  conver- 
sions of  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  faith,  and  died  in  the  conscious  solace,  of 
the  gospel.  Nor  were  these  exertions  relaxed  even  by  the  serious  obstruc- 
tion which  their  eflicacy  received  from  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.i 

'  Luakiel'H  History  of  the  Mission  of  I  he  United  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  JSorlh  Ameri- 
ca. .Annual  Rfgistrr  for  1768.  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Some  of  the  Indians  slain  in  1768  weri; 
Uie  kinsmen  of  a  chief  united  by  friendship  to  the  rulers  of  Pennsylvania.  To  a  message  from 
an  officer  of  tin  provincial  govern ,:icnt,  aeploring  the  crime,  denying  all  accession  to  it,  and 
threatening  vongoanco  on  its  perpetrators,  the  Indian  chief  returned  the  following  answer:  — 
"  Brother,  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  understand  that  you  are  very  much  grieved,  and 
that  the  tears  run  from  year  eyes.  With  both  rny  hands  I  now  wipe  away  those  tears ;  ami 
as  1  do  not  doubt  but  your  heart  is  disturbed,  I  remove  all  sorrow  from  it,  and  make  it  easy 
as  it  '.vas  before.  I  will  now  sit  down  and  smoke  my  pipe.  I  have  taken  fast  hold  of  the 
-''".'.(i  of  friendship;  and  when  I  give  it  a  pull,  if  I  find  my  brothers,  the  English,  have  let  it 
go,  11  will  then  ba  time  fur  me  to  lot  it  go  too,  and  take  care  of  my  family." 
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The  notion  which  we  have  remarked  ^  as  having  been  suggested  to  the 

I  people  of  New  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the 

I   failure  of  various  demonstrative  essays  of  the  British  government  to  conquer 

■'  (jgnada,— that  it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  North  America  should 

be  subject  to  the  sole  dominion  of  one  F.uropean  state,  — was  substantially 

prophetic.     The  solitary  superiority  which  Britain  at  length  acquired  over 

Vraerica  was  destined  to  be  short-lived  ;  and  the  concentration  was  nearly 

coeval  with  the  dissolution  of  European  ascendency  and  monarchical  power 

in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  ,       ,        ■,, 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Great  Britam,  even  by  the  mildest 
and  most  liberal  system  of  policy,  could  have  retained  the  American  prov- 
inces in  perpetual  submission  to  her  authority.  Their  great  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  population,  and  the  vast  distance  by  which  they  were  disjomed 
from  the  parent  state,  cooperated  with  other  causes  to  awaken  and  nourish 
ideas  of  independence  in  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants,  and  portended  an 
inevitable,  though,  in  point  of  time,  an  indefinite,  limit  to  the  connection 
betvveen  the  two  countries.  A  separate  and  independent  political  existence 
was  the  natural  and  reasonable  consummation  to  which  the  prog;ress  of  so- 
ciety in  America  was  tending  ;  and  Great  Britain,  eventually,  had  but  to 
choose  between  a  graceful  compliance  or  a  fruitless  struggle  with  this  irre- 
pressible development.  By  wisdom  and  prudence,  she  might,  indeed,  have 
retarded  the  catastrophe,  and  even  rendered  its  actual  occurrence  instru- 
mental to  the  confirmation  of  friendship  and  good-will  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  her  conduct  and  policy  were  perversely  calculated  to  provoke 
and  hasten  its  arrival,  and  to  blend  its  immortal  remembrance  with  im- 
pressions of  resentment,  enmity,  and  strife. 

It  has  been  justlv  remarked  by  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  American 
historian"  of  the  Revolutionary  War  between  Britain  and  his  country,  that 
great  and  flourishing  colonies,  the  offspring  of  a  free  people,  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  and  already  grown  to  the_n^g"j^"i*l"  °*^A  "A^l""l  P_-"^^*- 

"'^^nfT,  Book  VIII.,  Chay.  I.^~  ,  ^      ,        ...,,. 

'  Ramsay.    I  have  bcun  obliged  to  alter  his  langiiage  in  order  to  develope  his  thought. 
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at  a  vast  distance  from  their  parent  country,  and  governed  by  constitutions 
ns  liberal  as  her  own,  were  novehies  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  com. 
bine  durably  and  satisfactorily  colonies  so  circumstanced  in  one  uniform 
system  of  government  with  the  parent  country  required  in  the  statesmen 
who  might  entertain  such  a  design  the  most  profound  and  varied  knoul, 
edge  of  mankind,  and  the  most  extensive  comprehension  and  righteou?  esij. 
mate  of  actual  and  probable  things.  A  scheme  so  arduous  was  beyond  the 
aim,  and  far  beyond  the  grasp,  of  ordinary  statesmen,  whose  guides  were 
precedents,  and  who  regarded  artificial  usage  and  formality  as  principles 
of  human  nature.  An  original  genius,  unfettered  by  hereditary  or  official 
prejudice,  and  exalted  by  just  conceptions  of  human  worth  and  rights,  and 
of  the  mutual  duties  and  obligations  of  mankind,  might  have  struck  out 
some  plan  that  would  have  prolonged  at  least  the  political  union  of  the  two 
countries,  by  securing  as  much  liberty  to  the  colonies  and  as  great  a  decree 
of  supremacy  to  the  parent  state  as  their  common  good  required.  But 
no  statesman  equal  to  such  views,  actuated  by  such  sentiments,  or  en- 
dowed with  such  knowledge  and  capacity,  now  presided,  or  perhaps  ever 
did  preside,  over  the  helm  of  political  affairs  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  beheld  various  disputes  and  controvert 'es  arise  from  time  to 
time  between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  a  reciprocal  and  progressive 
jealousy  mingle  with  the  other  sentiments  that  rcsuUcd  from  their  connec- 
tion. Of  the  controversies  that  had  already  occurred  between  royal  or 
national  prerogative  and  provincial  liberty,  some,  without  being  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  party,  had  terminated  by  leaving  each  in  posses- 
sion, if  not  in  the  exercise,  of  pretensions  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
claims  of  the  other  ;  and  though  in  certain  instances  the  colonists  were 
obliged  reluctantly  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  which  backed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  parent  state,  the  rnjjid  increase  of  their  strength  and  num- 
bers  manifestly  rendered  a  submission  thus  obtained  unstable  and  precarious, 
It  was  to  royal  charters,  and  not  to  the  national  generosity  of  the  parent 
state,  that  the  Americans  owed  those  liberal  domestic  institutions  which 
protected  the  interests  and  cherished  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  them.  The 
whole  strain  of  parliamentary  legislation  proclaimed  that  America  was  re- 
garded by  the  British  government  and  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  influenced  its  colonial  policy,  less  as  an  integral  part  than  a  Jcpendent 
and  tributary  adjunct  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
American  States,  there  had  tirown  an  indignant  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  their  inhabitants,  that  their  enjoyment  of  the  hard  earned  fruits 
of  the  dangers,  toils,  and  suflerings  by  which  they  had  added  so  many  prov- 
inces to  the  British  crown  was  unjustly  and  tyrannically  circumscribed,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  distant  community  whence  oppression  had  romppllrij 
them  or  their  fathers  to  emigrate,  and  as  the  tribute  for  a  protection  \  hlch 
they  always  reproached  as  scanty  and  inefficient,  and  daily  found  less  requi- 
site to  their  security.  We  have  seen,*  that,  long  before  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  achieved,  the  A iiierican  colonists  were  prepossessed  with  the 
conviction  that  Britain  dreaded  this  acquisition  as  perilous  to  the  stability 
of  her  colonial  empire.  The  occasion  they  had  judged,  or  supposed  lierlo 
judge,  so  critical  to  their  political  relation  now  arrived.  'J'lie  late  wiir. 
which,  among  other  resuhs,  enlarged  the  British  empire  by  the  cr  iiest 
of  Canada,  loaded   Britain  with  a  vast  addition  to  her  national   debt,  and 

J  .in/«,  Book  X.,  Chap.  11. 
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.  ii„  issued  in  a  treaty,  of  which  all  parties  perceived,  as  soon  as  the  heat 

fif"y  rovcrsy  and  the  illusions  of  national  glory  subsided,  that  the  grand 
r'^t  consisted  in  the  accession  that  was  made  to  the  domestic  strength 

'  f  rpsources  of  the  British  settlements  in  Arierica. 

""while  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  thus  favorable  to  America,  and,  in 
pHiate  effect,  profitless,  if  not  disadvantageous,  to  Britain,  its  history 

"frrlpd  to  the  parent  state  occasion,  more  specious  than  just,  to  impute 

7,°  efforts  to  a  generous  concern  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  her 
illl  offspring.     From  this  there   was  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the 

'"^n.ion,  that  the  dependent  people  who  reaped  such  high  and  exclusive 

!'  npfit  from  the  war  should  be  compelled  not  only  to  reheve  the  parent 
MP  of  the  burdens  which  it  had  entailed  on  her,  but  to  incur  such  addi- 

?rnl  sacrifices  as  might  exempt  the  parent  state  from  the  apprehension  of 
r  abusing  the  advantages  and  opportunities  now  placed  within  ihe.r  reach. 
r  As  natural  that  such  views  should  be  impressed  on  the  friends  of 
llli  supremacy  by  the  issue  of  the  late  war,  it  was  not  less  natural  that 

!i  sue  should  inspire  the  partisans  of  American  liberty  with  opposite 
Ls  and  ideas.  They  naturally  expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the 
!L  whence  their  political  opponents  derived  auguries  of  danger  and  trouble. 
Whins  if  Pitt  had  still  directed  the  poUcy  of  the  British  cabinet,  a  line 
f  ronduct  might  have  been  devised  on  the  part  of  Britain,  congenial,  or  at 
Lt  less  uncongenial  than  that  which  was  actually  adopted,  to  the  wishes 

S «  ntiments  of  the  colonists.     But  Britain  had  been  precipitated,  partly 

oast  by  Pitt's  genius,  into  an  emergency  from  which  she  was  left  to  ex- 

ine  herself  by  the  counsel  and  exertion  of  feebler  and  inferior  spirits  ; 

d  the  treaty  of  Paris,  while  it  seemed  to  extirpate  all  future  cause  of  dis- 

,1  between  Britain  and  France,  manifestly  enlarged  and  rendered  more 

kinct  and  important  every  dispute  that  had  hitherto  occurred  or  that  was 

Xm  occur  between  Britain  and  her  colonies.     This  treaty,  in  fact,  was 

nearly  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  that  quarrel  or  series  of  quarrels 

which  issued  in  the  revolt  of  America  from  Britain.  •  ,       »  • 

n  surveying  the  first  introduction  of  the  system  of  cominercial  restric- 
tion which  Britain  imposed  on  her  colonies  by  the  Acts  of  Navigation,  we 
ad  occasion  to  remark  i  that  a  political  connection  between  two  countries 
wh  ch  the  weaker  is  not  entirely  enslaved,  founded  upon  or  interwoven 
ith  such  a  commercial  system,  manifestly  carried  within  itself   he  princi- 
of  its  own  dissolution:     Britain  termed  herself  the  parent  state  ;  and, 
fnronformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  this  tide,  exacted  from  the  Amer- 
an  colonics  an  obedience  analogous  to  that  filial  submission  which  recog- 
nizes the  authority  without  discussing  the  reasonableness  of  parental  com- 
m  n  Is.     Unfortunately,  she  was  not  consistent  in  transfe^rnng  to  her  colonial 
X  the  principles,  which,  in  domestic  life,  regulate  the  conduct  of  every 
Eo'p  rent^owards  his  offspring,  and  teach  him  gradually  to  relax  h.s  con- 
troi,  L\  finally  to  content  himself  with  an  affectionate  a"d  reverential  defer- 
ence, the  fruit  of  habitual  respect  and  long  remembered  kindness.     On  the 
conti'ary,  the  vievs  entertained  and  the  objects  pursued  by  Britam  were 
such  as  neccssarilv  required  her  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  her  control, 
m  proportion  to  that  very  increase  in  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
coloniis  which  rendered  them  increasingly  averse  to  «"d"re  and  additionaUy 
qualified  to  reject  it.     Doubtless,  the  lapse  ol^timejilmiigh^^ 

_  »  .4n/<,  Book  i,  Ciiaji.  ill. 
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jiirious,  was  yet  in  some'degree  propitious  to  the  authority  of  Britain  and 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.    The  coniniercial  restrictions!  H 
subsisted  so  long,  that  habit,  without  endearing  them  to  the  colonists  hi 
trained  many  nunds"  to  regard  theni  with  a  temper  little  less  favorable 
their  continued  endurance  ;   and  in  the  course  of  various  controversies  '*' 
which  the  colonists  defended  their  r-bartered  privileges  and  domestic  in  i'" 
tutions  against  British  aggression,  their  leading  politicians  had  seemed^' 
vindicate,  if  not  to  applaud,  the  commercial  restrictions,  which  they  chara  ° 
terized  as  the  only  legitimate  channel  by  which  the  authority  of  Britain  coil i 
be  exerted  or  her  revenue  augmented  at  the  expense  6f  America. 

Assuredly,  even  although  no  other  subject  of  quarrel  had  presented  itself 
the  commercial  restrictions  alone  must  in  process  of  time  have  occasion  I 
the  disruption  of  the  American  provinces  from  the  British  empire.     Ever 
step  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  those  distant  communities  was  ' 
step  towards  potential  independence.     This  was  acknowledged  by  all 'i^ 
political  writers  and  reasoners  in  Great  Britain  ;    but  they   indulged   and 
not  altogether  unreasonably,  the  hope  that  the  day  was  yet  far  distant  wlien 
Britain  must  either  voluntarily  forego  her  authority,  or  behold  its  bonds  vio' 
lently  broken  and  cast  off.     They  believed  or  hoped  that  America  would 
advance  slowly,  silently,  and  blindly  to  the  consummation  of  political  and 
commercial  independence  ;  and  they  were  totally  insensible  to  the  advantage 
and  dignity  of  treating  her  with  liberal  kindness  during  her  political  nonaee 
and  of  openly  acknowledging  her  independence,  as  a  just  consequence  of 
her  national  maturity,  and  a  foreseen  and  prepared  concession  to  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  her  people.     Their  opinion  respecting  the  remoteness  of 
the  period  when  America  must  necessarily  be  enfranchised  from  the  com- 
mercial fetters  imposed  by  the  parent  state  was  partly  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration,  exaggerated  perhaps,  of  the  divisions  and  mutual  jealousies  by 
which  united  counsel  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  colonies  was 
obstructed.     None  of  them,  except  Lord  Camden,  was  able  to  foresee  the 
erring  course  of  policy  by  which  Britain  herself  was  to  assist  her  colonies 
to  surmount  this  obstruction.     Even  the  most  liberal  and  considerate  of 
these  politicians  failed  to  perceive  that  the  lime  was  now  come  for  anticipat- 
ing, by  a  gradual  relaxation,  that  entire  removal  of  the  commercial  bond^ 
of  America  which  they  all  acknowledged  to  be  finally  inevitable.     An  ab- 
rupt and  total  enfranchisement  of  American  commerce,  conceded  at  last  to 
irresistible  force,  was  a  prospect  humiliating  to  Britain,  and  unpropitious 
to  the  lasting  subsistence  of  friendship  and  good-will  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    When  we  consider  the  apprehensions   that  had  prevailed  in  Britain 
of  the  probable  influence  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  accelerating  the  era 
of  American  independence,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  British  politicians 
must  have  possessed  that  the  same  events  had  been  prospectively  united  in 
the  speculations  of  the  Americans,  ic  seems  strange  that  not  one  British 
writer  or  statesman  should  have  perceived  that  now  was  the  time  for  Britain 
to  retreat  with  dignity  and  honor  from  the  dangerous  career  in  which  she 
had  so  long  persisted,  and  to  infuse  the  influence  of  more  liberal  principles 
into  the  relations  she  maintained  with  the  American  colonists,  —  increased 
and  rapidly  increasing  as  they  were  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  elated  Ly 
a  conquest  which  delivered  ihem  from  the  fear  of  every  power  except  their 
own  parent  state,'  and  excited  their  spirits  to  a  pitch  of  fervor  which  must 

'  The  rrench  oourl,  thuugh  mortified  by  the  loss  of  Canada,  was  by  no  means  inseiiBiblo 
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have  rendered   tlicm   peculiarly  stisceptlble  of  the   strongest  impressions 
of  ■rrntitude  or  resentment.  ^ 

This  oversiglit,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  error  in  comparison  with  tho 
sh  and  fatal  conclusion  which  the  British  court  nnd  its  counsellors  em- 
braced in  the  present  critical  juncture,  —  that  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  empire  required  an  immediate  extension  and  aggravation  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  par«;nt  state  over  the  colonies  ;  and  that  Britain,  for  the 
oreservation  of  her  ascendency,  endangered  by  the  growth  and  the  security 
of  America,  must  forthwith  embrace  a  course  of  policy  tending  at  once  to 
indo  all  the  advantage  she  had  gained  to  her  own  interest  and  reputation  by 
conquering  Canada,  and  to  confirm  all  the  distinct  and  opposite  impressions 
of  advantage  resulting  to  America   from  the  abstract  circumstance  of  this 
conquest  having  been  effected.     The  superior  force  of  Britain  had  been 
the  instrument,  and  her  tutelar  care  the  pretext,  for  a  tyrannical  system  of 
colonial  policy,  wnich  she  now  prepared  to  push  to  extremes  of  rigor  never 
before  attempted,  and  at  a  period  when  the  original  relations  of  strength  be- 
tween herself  and  her  colonies  had  undergone  a  signal  modification,  and  when 
she  had  just  concluded  a  series  of  efforts  tending  certainly  to  their  protection 
and  advantage,  but  tending  to  it  so  effectually  as  to  render  her  guardiaii  aid 
in  future  unnecessary  to  them.     Desirous  to  impress  her  colonial  subjects 
with  the  belief  that  British  protection  was  essential  to  their  security,  she  long 
refrained  from  subduing  the  neighbouring  settlements  of  France  ;  and  having 
eventually  been  provoked  to  undertake  this  conquest,  she   committed  the 
great,  but  by  no  means  unnatural,  blunder  of  expecting  to  reap  at  least  as 
much  benefit  from  the  service  by  which  she  delivered  her  colonies  from  the 
danger  of  hostile  vicinity,  as  she  had  formerly  gained  frorn  their  conviction 
that  her  assistance  was  requisite  to  counteract  and  repel  it.     Often,  before 
the  actual  conquest  of  Canada,  did  the  American  colonists  urgently,  but  in- 
efTectually,  implore  the  protecting  or  vindictive  aid  of  British  troops.   It  was 
not  till  after  this  conquest  was   effected,  that  they  learned,  from  the  same 
English  newspapers  which  announced  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  intentions  of 
the  government  of  the  parent  state  to  maintain  permanently  a  regular  army 
in  America,  and  support  it  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert  to  the  smuggling  which  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  American  provinces,  and  which  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  created  and  preserved  channels  of  traffic  contradic- 
tory of  their  provisions.  This  contraband  trade  continued  to  exist  and  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  received  from  the  custom-house 
officers  appointed  by  the  British  government,  whose  utmost  exertions,  indeed, 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  suppress  it,  and  whose  activity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  unpopular  duties  was,  in  almost  all  the  colonies,  somewhat 
relaxed  by  the  apprehension  of  provoking  an  ebullition  of  public  rage,  the 
more  dangerous  to  them  because  they  could  expect  only  a  languid  and  re- 

of  the  disadvantagcouTposition"  in  which  Britain  was  placed,  relatively  to  her  own  colonics, 
liv  the  acquisition  of  it.  In  the  commencement  of  their  revolutionary  struggle,  the  AmericanB 
ircsoiight  the  aid  of  France  not  only  to  free  them  from  llie  yoke  of  Britain,  but  to  enable  them 
to  conquer  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Florida.  The  French  court,  it  is  certain,  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  projected  conquests ;  and  some  time  after  declined  oven  the  more  tempting  pro- 
posal of  reacquiring  Canada  to  itself.  "  Tho  cabinet  of  Versailles  was  compelled  by  good 
policy  to  regard  the  supremacy  of  England  over  Canada  as  a  valuable  source  of  inquietude 
and  joalousv  to  tho  Americans.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  formidable  enemy  necessarily  en 
lianced  the 'value  which  they  attached  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  French  monarch. 
Sevclinges's  ItUroduction  to  Bottoms  History  of  the  War  ofjlmerican  Independence. 
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luctant  support  from  the  provincial  magistrates  and  assemblies.  In  the  in- 
lerval  which  elapsed  between  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  trade  of  the  British  settlements  in  America  was  largely  and  rapid- 
ly  extended  ;  and,  as  the  contraband  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  legitirnate 
commerce  which  is  unnaturally  confined,  the  same  period  was  signalized  bv 
a  proportionate  increase  of  smuggling.  This  circumstance  was  regarded 
with  great  and  disproportioned  jealousy  by  the  British  ministers,  who  hastened 
to  adopt  a  system  of  remedial  measures  more  forcible  than  judicious  and 
announcing  entire  ignorance  or  neglect  of  that  fundamental  maxim  of  sound 
policy  which  forbids  the  employment  of  violent  counteraction  in  the  cure  of 
evils  intimately  connected  with  t!ie  sources,  of  national  prosperity.  Meditat- 
ing a  more  complete  subjection  of  America  to  the  dominion  of  the  parent 
state,  they  resolved  to  begin  by  a  more  strict  and  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
national  prerogative  in  those  instances  in  which  the  colonists  were  already 
accustomed  to  submit  to  its  operation  and  to  acknowledge  its  legitimacy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  an  attempt  was  made,  shortly  after  the  es- 
tablishment  of  peace,  by  a  novel  expedient,  ascribed  to  George  Grenville 
the  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer,  to  deal  a  blow  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  prove  destructive  to  the  contraband  trade  of  the  colonies.  All 
the  commanders  and  other  officers  of  British  jships  of  war  stationed  off  the 
American  coasts,  or  cruising  in  the  American  seas,  now  received  injunction 
and  authority  from  the  crown  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms :  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  usual  oaths  of  office  administered  to 
the  civil  functionaries  with  whom  they  were  thus  associated  ;  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  reconcile  themselves  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  reck- 
oned a  degradation  of  their  service,  by  the  extension  to  them  of  the  usual 
custom-house  policy  which  assigns  an  ample  share  of  contraband  and  confis- 
cated cargoes  as  the  reward  of  the  immediate  captors.  This  measure  at  once 
afforded  a  great  addition  to  the  executive  force  of  the  custom-house  estab- 
lislunent  in  America,  and  introducea  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in  the  style 
and  temper  by  which  the  exertion  of  this  force  was  characterized.  Uncon- 
versant,  and  sometimes  totally  unacquainted,  with  the  laws  they  were  now 
required  not  merely  to  guard,  but  to  administer,  the  British  naval  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  new  functions  exerted  against  their  fellow-subjects  the 
same  rough  and  impetuous  energy  which  they  had  recently  displayed  with  so 
much  advantage  and  applause  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  while  they 
augmented  the  odium  of  an  unpopular  system  by  fully  developing  its  vigor, 
they  exposed  even  their  legitimate  operations  to  additional  obloquy  by  num- 
berless blunders  and  mistakes,  into  which  they  were  hurried  by  their  igno- 
rance and  liabitual  disregard  of  caution,  ana  which  rendered  lawful  com- 
merce almost  as  perilous  to  the  colonists  as  contraband  trading.  Some  tar- 
goes  were  unjustly  confiscated  ;  many  vessels  were  unreasonably  detained, 
to  the  heav^  detriment  of  their  owners  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  these 
violations  of^justice  were  ascribed  rather  to  eager  cupidity  and  confidence  of 
impunity  than  to  involuntary  error.  The  regular  custom-house  officers  sta- 
tioned in  America  were  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  duties 
committed  to  them  ;  and  were  deterred  from  overstraining  the  one  or  violat- 
ing the  other  by  the  fear  of  popular  indignation,  or  of  thejustice  of  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  But  these  restraints  were  derided  by  the  naval  officers, 
who  exercised  their  new  authority  with  a  hardihood  congenial  to  their  pro- 
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wrongs  they  might  commit,  no  nearer  redress  was  competent  to  the  suffer- 
ers than  what  might  be  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  admiralty  or  treasury 
of  England. 

To  conceive  the  extent  of  the  mischief  thus  inflicted,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  the  British  naval  officers  at  that  period  were  in  general  a 
race  of  persons  very  inferior  to  the  humane,  honorable,  well  educated, 
and  high-minded  men  by  whom  this  branch  of  public  service  has  been 
subsequently  adorned.  The  ministers  of  Great  Britain  were  perplexed  and 
provoked  by  the  incessant  complaints  of  these  acts  of  injustice,  and  of  the 
injury  inflicted  by  their  measures  on  that  regulated  commerce  which  it  was 
the  declared  and  immediate  object  of  their  policy  to  foster  and  encourage. 
They  persisted,  however,  in  the  obnoxious  experiment  to  which  they  had 
resorted ;  either  from  unwillingness  to  betray  symptoms  of  retraction  in  the 
very  outset  of  an  extensive  and  arduous  scheme  of  policy,  or  because  they 
hoped  that  the  naval  officers  wouM  acquire,  from  longer  familiarity  with 
their  new  functions,  a  discrimination  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  illegal 
outrage  or  dangerous  excess. 

But  evils  of  still  greater  magnitude,  and  still  more  embarrassing  in  their 
nature,  were  destined  to  ensue  from  the  employment  of  the  naval  officers, 
whose  conduct,  in  proportion  as  they  gained  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  commercial  code  which  they  were  required  to  administer, 
became  proportionally  more  grievous  and  irritating  to  the  Americans,  and 
more  detrimental  both  to  the  distinct  and  the  united  interests  of  the  col- 
onies and  the  parent  state.     A  traffic  had  subsisted  for  many  years  between 
the  British  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North  and  South  America,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both,  but  especially  of  the  former,  and  proportionally  of 
their  parent  state  ;  the  chief  materials  of  this  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  British 
colonists  being  commodities  of  British  manufacture,  or  productions  of  their 
own  plantations,  with  the  price  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  addi- 
tional quantities  of  British  goods  for  their  own  consumption.     There  had 
also  subsisted  a  commerce  not  less  ancient  and  extensive  between  the  colo- 
nies of  Britain  in  North  America  and  those  of  the  French  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  which  was  highly  and  mutually  beneficial,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
commodities,  which,  unless  thus  exchanged,  would  have  been  entirely  val- 
ueless or  even  cumbersome  to  their  possessors.     The  British  government, 
sensible  that  these  branches  of  commerce  did  not  contravene  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  the  Acts  of  Navigation,  and  were  attended  with  great  advantage 
to  the  American  colonies  and  their  parent  state,  connived  at  them  so  broad- 
ly, that  they  were  pursued  without  disguise  or  molestation,  and  were  even 
exempted  from  interruption  during  the  late  war,  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands  by  the  British  forces,  when  they  sustained  a  check, 
which,  however,  was  withdrawn  at  the  return  of  peace.     But  though  not 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  commercial  code  of  Britain,  they  varied  so  far 
from  the  literal  import  of  its  provisions,  as  to  afford  to  the  new  auxiliaries 
of  the  custom-house  a  plausible  pretext  of  duty  for  measures  to  which  they 
were  prompted  by  the  strongest  temptations  of  interest ;  and  accordingly 
they  seized,  indiscriminately,  and  confiscated  all  ships,  whether  American 
or  foreign,  engage*in  conducting  those  branches  of  trade,  which  the  custom- 
house officers  stationed  on  shore  had  hitherto  permitted  lo  pass  without 
question  or  notice,  in  consequence  of  a  difl^erent  view  of  the  .aw,  confirmed 
pernaps  by  a  greater  deference  to  popular  sentiment  and  opinion.     These 
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proceedings)  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  equally  surprising  and  un- 
welcome to  the  British  ministers,  excited  much  discontent  in  America 
where  many  persons  declared  that  their  country  would  speedily  be  deprived 
of  all  trade,  whetlier  legitimate  or  contraband  ;  that  the  regulations  by  which 
their  commerce  had  been  hitherto  fettered  were  now  wantonly  and  violently 
straitened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  strangle  it  altogether  ;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der  these  declarations  more  significant,  proclaimed  their  intention  to  purchase 
in  future  no  British  commodities  with  whi'-h  they  could  possibly  dispense, 
since  they  were  disabled  from  paying  for  them  with  the  gold  they  had  hith- 
erto procured  from  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain. 

It  was  impossible  for  vhe  British  ministers  to  disregard  the  complaints, 
equally  just  and  forcible,  which  were  provoked  by  this  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for extension  of  the  Trade  Laws.  They  hastened  to  remove  all 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  commerce  between  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  the  settlements  of  France  and  Spain,  by  procuring  an  act 
of  parliament  *  which  expressly  authorized  this  commerce,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  loaded  the  most  valuable  articles  it  embraced  with  duties  so  heavy  as 
to  amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition.  [April  5,  1764.]  The  system  of  colo- 
nial policy  which  Britain  had  so  long  pursued  was  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  a  new  and  important  pretension  was  broached  in  support  of  it  by 
this  statute,  of  which  the  preamble  announced,  that  "  it  is  just  and  neces- 
sary that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  his  Majestyh  dominions  in  America  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same,''^ 
Besides  the  provisions  relative  to  commerce  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
settlements,  the  duties  upon  enumerated  commodities  were  augmented  ;  and 
measures  of  additional  severity  were  proclaimed  against  Americans  violating 
the  commercial  restrictions,  and  foreigners  aiding  or  participating  with  them 
in  contraband  trade.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  the  penalties  which  might 
in  future  be  incurred  by  the  breach  either  of  this  statute,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  laws  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  should  be  recoverable  in  any  court 
of  record  within  the  colony  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  any 
court  of  admiralty  in  such  colony,  or  in  any  other  part  of  America,  at  the 
election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor  ;  and  that  defendants,  even  though 
acquitted,  should  not  be  entitled  to  costs  or  damages,  unless  the  judge 
should  certify  that  the  prosecution  had  been  utterly  wanton  and  malicious. 
Thus,  to  secure  the  execution  of  unpopular  regulations,  was  a  form  of  legal 
process  still  more  odious  employed.  Persons  charged  with  offences  against 
the  revenue  laws  might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor,  be  deprived  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves  before  distant  tribunals, 
where  tlie  chances  of  conviction  were  multiplied  by  the  rule  which  assigned 
to  the  judges  and  officers  of  admiralty  courts  a  proportion  of  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  awarded  by  their  decrees.*  This  measure  excited  apparently 
more  regret  than  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  who  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  their  sentiments  of  it  in  earnest,  but  ineffectual, 
|)etitions  to  the  British  government  for  son?e  modification  of  its  rigor.  Even 
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*  "  In  this  (riumphaot  career  of  the  minister,  the  voice  of  Amepcn  wns  silenced  by  a  ruU 
of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  receive  any  petition  against  a  money  ||ill.  This  rule,  found 
ed  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  who  are  to  pay  the  tux  are  present  by  their  dulegntv!!  in 
parliament,  not  lost  manifisstly  proved  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  existing  rnse,  in 
which  the  Americans,  thougtt  the  parties  chiefly  interested,  were  the  only  parties  neither  at> 
tunlly  nor  virtimllv  r)>nrniinnt)>(]."  Minot.  It  id  Honietimes  nnccHsary  to  take  liberties  with 
Uiis- author's  language  in  order  to  render  his  meaning  more  easily  intelligible. 
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Hutchinson,  the  American  historian  and  politician,  whose  views  in  general 
betray  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  parent  state, 
expresses  the  most  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  impolicy  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  ascribes  the  patience  and  submission  with  which 
the  colonists  endured  its  pressure  to  the  practical  relaxation  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  connivance  or  indulgence  of  the  custom-house  officers  ' 

But  the  submissive  deportment,  which,  in  spite  of  their  discontent,  the 
colonists  maintained  for  a  while  under  this  feudden  and  severe  aggravation  of 
the  commercial  restrictions,  was,  if  not  mainly  occasioned,  at  least  consid- 
erably promoted,  by  the  anxious  expectation  now  awakened  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  a  legislative  project,  far  more  interesting  and  formidable  to 
their  apprehensions,  which  had  been  for  some  time  entertained  and  openly 
announced  by  the  British  government.     To  this  point  all   the  fears  and 
doubts  engendered  by  previous  rumors  and  speculations  began  to  converge  • 
and  the  colonists,  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  a  great  approaching  crisis 
which  involved  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state  to  a  new  and  important 
channel  of  dominion,  were  naturally  impressed  with  more  than  usual  mod- 
eration of  sentiment  m  relation  to  an  exertion  of  British  prerogative,  which 
although  overstrained  and  oppressive,  was  still  confined  to  a  channel  of  which 
they  customarily  acknowledged  the  legitimacy.     We  have  seen,  that,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  history,  the  colonists  on  various  occasions  resented 
their  subjection  to  the  British  commercial  code,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  oppressive  severity  of  its  regulations,  but  with   ex^  .r' js    protestation 
against  the  injustice  of  financial  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  a  parliament 
in  which  they  were  not  represented  ;   and  that,  appealing  sometimes  to  the 
particular  provisions  of  their  royal  charters,  and  sometimes  to  their  general 
character  of  denizens  of  the  British  empire  and  partners  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  British  liberty,  they  questioned  the  competence,  even  while  they  submitted 
to  the  lorce,  of  parliamentary  statutes,  which,  in  imposing  taxes  on  their 
commerce,  seemed  to  them  to  usurp  the  proper  functions  of  their  own  pro- 
vincial assemblies.2     In  process  of  time,  the  colonists  became  gradually  in- 
ured to  this  authoritative  pretension.     It  had  long  formed  a  prominent  part 
ol  the  established  political  system  under  which  the  population  of  America 
was  renewed  and  enlarged  by  domestic  increase  and  foreign  accession  ;  while 
both  the  odium  and  the  pressure  of  its  actual  enforcement  was  mitigated 
by  the  indulgent  moderation  or  timidity  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  the 
growth  and  subsistence  of  an  extensive  contraband  trade.    An  opinion  grad- 
ually arose  m  America,  that  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  was  the 
prerogative  by  which  the  legislature  of  the  parent  state  wqs  distinguished 
Irom  the  legislative  organs  established  in  the  remote  provincial  settlements. 
Ihe  expediency  of  a  complete  harmony  of  views  and  principles  in  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  national  commerce,  it  was  said,  required  that  there  should 
be  conceded  to  the  metropolitan  legislature  a  privilege,  limited  indeed  by 
certain  principles,  yet  derogating  considerably  from  the  integrity  of  that 
constitutional  liberty  which  in  abstract  right  belonged  to  the  colonies  as  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  British  empire.     So  far,   bdl   no   farther,   the 
Americans  were  generally  prepared,  more  or  less  willingly,  to  recognize  the 
subjection  of  their  favorite  principles  to  circumstantial  exigence.     But  in 

I  ^nnual  R«m/«r/or  1765,  and  /or  1775.     Minot.     Hutchin^irTiohiiel 

I  .  5L"  ,£!:!'";''^lly,r"l  ^r^  ^-  ?l'."P,  l^  >   ^^^  IV.,  Clmp.  H. ;  Book  VI. ;  Appendix 
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proportion  at  least  to  the  pain  of  this  concession  was  the  jealous  and  res- 
olute vigilance  with  which  they  contended  for  the  sacredness  of  Its  rel 
strictive  limits  ;  and  while  the  system  of  domestic  liberty  which  they  en- 
joyed contributed  to  enlighten  and  quicken  their  resentful  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  the  commercial  restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  i|ie 
retroaction  of  this  sentiment  served  additionally  to  endear  to  them  every 
principle,  usage,  and  institution  that  supported  ov  developed  their  system 
of  domestic  liberty.  So  early  as  the  year  1696,  we  have  seen  that  a  prop- 
osition, originating  in  England,  to  impose  a  domestic  tax  on  the  colonies 
by  parliamentary  ordinance,  was  openly  combated,  as  suggesting  a  measure 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  British  parliament.^  Since  that  period  we 
have  beheld  the  same  design  more  than  once  resumed  and  abandoned  by 
British  ministers.  Now,  however,  it  was,  if  not  more  deeply  pondered,  at 
least  more  deliberately  entertained  ;  and  the  Americans,  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  it  with  suspicious  aversion  or  contemptuous  incredulity,  were  sud- 
denly aroused  to  the  necessity  of  finally  admitting  or  successfully  resistine 
its  operation,  by  the  mtelligence  of  a  near  and  certain  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  that  the  American 
cssemblies  were  apprized,  by  their  agents  at  London,  of  a  communication 
which  they  had  received  from  Grenville,  the  British  minister,  who  acquainted 
them  with  his  intention  of  procuring  forthwith  an  act  of  parliament  im- 
posing a  stamp  duty  on  the  colonies,  but  declared,  withal,  his  willingness 
to  substitute  in  place  of  this  duty  any  other  internal  tax  which  the  colo- 
nists themselves  would  preferably  recommend,  and  which  should  present  the 
likelihood  of  yielding  an  equal  revenue.  Grenville  doubtless  expected  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  adventurous  purpose,  and  to  reduce  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  American  States  to  the  attitude  of  acquiescence  in  the  new 
pretension  6f  parliament  to  administer  their  domestic  taxation,  by  tempting 
them  to  suggest  what  they  would  consider  the  least  obnoxious  form  in 
which  this  pretension  could  be  exercised  ;  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
expectation  in  this  particular  ought  to  have  served  as  a  warning  against  the 
danger  of  unde  taking  a  novel  and  important  stretch  of  power  over  a  people 
with  whose  temper  and  sentiments  it  appeared  that  he  was  very  little  ac- 
(]uainted.  For,  instead  of  being  seduced  by  his  overture,  or  even  consid- 
ering it  as  an  expression  of  courtesy  or  good-will,  the  Americans  universally 
regarded  the  invitation  to  suggest  a  tax  on  themselves  to  the  minister  as  a 
greater  affront  even  than  Ute  projected  measure  of  taxing  them  without  their 
own  consent.  It  was  a  maxim  which  always  regulated  the  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  the  example  of  this  province  had  propagated  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  that  it  is  better  to  endure  the  worst  extremity  of  in- 
justice with  the  silence  of  despair  or  resignation,  than  to  purchase  a  mitigation 
of  its  severity  by  any  act  tending  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  its  principle. 
The  people  who  cherished  this  generous  maxim  only  waited,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  the  attainment  of  sutficient  strength,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
fit  season,  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  free  and  independent  commonwealth. 
Grenville  had  informed  the  American  agents  that  either  the  stamp  duty,  or 
the  .substitutional  tax  which  he  expected  the  colonists  to  suggest,  would  be 
imposed  during  the  sessioii  of  parliament  in  the  present  year  ;  but,  whether 
t\fe  disappointment  of  his  expectation  left  him  unprepared  with  the  details 
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of  his  own  particular  measure,  or  whether  he  persisted  in  hoping  yet  to  re- 
ceive from  some  part  of  America  the  suggestion  he  had  invited,  he  ad- 
vanced no  farther  during  this  year  than  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  resolution  which  was  adopted  simultaneously  with  the  bill  for  ex- 
tending the  commercial  restrictions,  — "  that,  towards  farther  defraying  the 
expenses  of  protecting  the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties  upon  them."  He  was  again  mistaken,  if  he  expected  that  the 
delay  by  which  he  thus  prolonged  the  alarm,  suspense,  and  deliberations 
of  the  colonists  would  contribute  in  any  degree  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  financial  design.  But,  indeed,  this  design  was  so  desperate  and  so 
fatally  impolitic,  that  no  system  of  subsidiary  operations,  whether  in  itself 
wisely  or  injudiciously  concerted,  could  possibly  have  escaped  the  re- 
proach of  conducting  to  an  issue  disastrous  and  disgraceful. 

The  communication  of  the  British  minister's  project  excited  mingled 
sentiments  of  alarm,  aversion,  and  resentment  in  America  ;  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  unanimous  objection  of  the  colonies  was  conveyed  varied 
only  in  proportion  as  one  or  other  of  those  sentiments  preponderated  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  and  of  their  leading  po- 
liticians and  counsellors.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  this  project  was 
discussed  in  all  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  provoked  from  them  all  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  to  the  British  government,  which  differed  indeed  in 
their  topics  and  tone,  though  breathing  the  same  sentiment  and  purpose, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  which  deserve  a  particular  commem- 
oration. The  Pennsylvanian  assembly  was  distinguished  above  all  the 
others  by  the  temperate,  yet  firm,  dignified,  and  consistent  strain  of  its  de- 
bates and  proceedings  ;  in  which  there  appeared  no  trace  of  those  dissen- 
sions which  had  lately  been  reproduced  in  the  province  by  the  illiberal  policy 
of  the  proprietary  family.  It  was  declared  in  this  assembly,  that  the  prop- 
osition of  the  British  minister  was  a  deviation  from  ancient  usage,  uncon- 
stitutional, unjust,*  and  unnecessary  ;  that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  at  all ;  that  it  had  been  hitherto  the  invariable  practice,  when 
pecuniary  subsidies  were  required  from  the  colonies,  that  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  directed  his  secretary  of  state  to  write  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  several  provincial  governments,  explaining  the  particular 
exigence  of  the  public  service,  and  expressing  the  royal  desire  and  con- 
fidence that  they  would  provide  for  it  by  granting  supplies  proportioned  to 
dieir  abilities  and  loyalty  ;  that  the  colonies  had  always  evinced  a  dutiful 
compliance  with  those  requisitions,  and  during  the  last  war  in  particular  ex- 
erted a  liberality  so  far  exceeding  their  proportionate  liability  to  sustain  the 
general  burdens  of  the  empire,  that  the  king  bad  acknowledged  their  claim 
to  a  compensation,  and  the  parliament  for  five  years  successively  returned 
them  a  part  of  their  annual  contributions  ;  that  the  proposition  to  tax  them 
in  parliament  was  therefore  equally  wanton  and  iniquitous  ;  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  colonies,  it  was  their  sovereign  alone  who  was  compe- 
tent  to  treat  with  them  in  relation  to  subsidies  ;  and  that  it  would  be  deroga- 

'  As  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  (see  ^nte,  Book  VII.,  Chap.  I.)  was  more  fnvorable  to  tli.- 
prerogative  of  the  British  parliament  than  any  of  the  other  American  charters,  tne  Pennsvl- 
vanmiis  never  willingly  cited  it  in  this  controversy.  One  of  their  advocates  preferred  to  cite 
the  following  passage,  extracted  from  an  old  European  historian  :—"  There  is  neither  king 
nor  sovereign  lord  on  earth,  who  has  bevond  his  own  domain  power  to  lay  the  imposition  of 
one  farthing  on  his  subjects  without  the  consent  of  those  who  pay  it,  unless  ho  does  it  by 
tyranny  and  violence."    Philip  de  Comines,  Cap.  108. 
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tory  both  to  their  rights  and  (heir  dignity  to  make  any  treaty  on  this  subject 
with  the  British  minister,  wliose  appHcation  to  them,  instead  of  commu- 
nicafing  the  wishes  of  the  king,  conveyed  the  command  or  menace  of  a 
fmancior,  with  whose  projects,  for  anght  they  knew,  the  king  might  be  totallv 
unacquainted.  In  conformity  with  this  latter  sentiment,  they  took  no  formal 
or  official  notice  of  Grenville's  project,  but  sufficiently  indicated  their  ojjn. 
ion  of  it,  while  they  professed  their  readiness  to  sustain  a  just  proportion 
of  the  load  of  debt  with  which  the  British  empire  was  burdened,  by  passing 
and  recording  in  their  journals  a  resolution  of  the  following  tenor :  -1 
"  That  as  they  always  have  thought,  so  thej'  always  shall  think,  it  tiieir 
duly  to  grant  aid  to  the  crown  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever  required 
of  em  in  the  usual  constitutional  manner."  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  second 
mission  to  England  we  have  already  remarked,  was  charged  on  this  occasion 
witli  the  office  of  communicating  the  foregoing  resolution  to  Grenville  who 
paid  no  farther  regard  to  it  than  what  may  be  implied  from  the  introduction 
immediately  after,  of  his  threatened  stamp  bill  into  parliament.  It  was  tlie 
firm  persuasion  of  Franklin,  that,  if  the  minister  had  embraced  the  plan 
which  was  approved  by  the  colonists,  and  had  demanded  subsidies  of  them 
by  the  intervention  of  requisilional  letters  from  the  king  to  the  provincial 
governments,  he  would  have  obtained  far  larger  sums  from  their  volun- 
tary grants  than  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  stamp  duty. 

The  assemblies   of  Virginia  and  New  York  distinguished   themselves 
on  this  occasion  by  the  positive  and  absolute  contradiction  which  thev  for- 
mally  expressed  and  published  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  pretension  to  tax 
the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament.     From  Virginia  there  were  transmitted 
petitions '  to  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  referring  to  the  reso- 
lulion  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  proposed  to  extend  a  stamp  duty 
to  America,  and  affirming,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  constitutional  exeinp- 
tion  of  the  colonists  from  parliamentary  taxation.     By  the  influence  of  the 
provincial  council,  however,   there  was  insinuated  into   these   petitions  a 
prudential   distinction   between  the  rigkt  and  the  pomr  of   the  British 
parliament;  and  while  the  right  was  absolutely  denied,  the  exertion  of 
the  supposed  power  was  deprecated  in  a  tone  which  though  firm  was  yet 
supplicatory,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  that  no  opposition  beyond  remon- 
strance was  yet  contemplated.     It  was  declared,  indeed,  that  the  taxation 
of  the  colonies  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  cannot  be  represented  would 
necessarily  establish  this  melancholy  truths  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
onies are  the  slaves  of  the  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended  ;  but  while 
the   petitioners  lamented  the  prospect  of  such  bondage,  and  implored  de- 
liverance from  it,  they  breathed  not  a  syllable  that  implied  eitlier  the  power 
or  the  will  to  resist  its  infliction.     A  wise  and  prudent  government,  how- 
ever, would  have  anticipated  only  the  more  dangerous  and  determined  op- 
position to  its  measures,  from  the  considerate  policy  with  which  the  oppo- 
nents and  victims  of  these  measures,  while  yet  there  was  time  to  retract 
them,  separated  the  most  unqualified  censure  of  them  from  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  defiance  or  menace.     From  the  views  and  temper  that  prevailed 
with  the  people  and  government  of   Britain  at  this  period,  there  is,  in- 
deed,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  reasonable  and  salutary  appre- 

'  '^*'"""  petitions  wore  composed  by  Randofph  (the  oMorney-genernl  of  the  province),  I,ee, 
Carter,  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Bland,  and  other  members  of  the  assembly.  Richnrd  Henry  Lee 
prepared  and  proposed  to  the  assembly  the  resolutions  on  which  the  petitions  were  founded. 
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however  seasonably  suggested,  would  have  been  entirely  disre- 
It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  the  Virginian  petition 
did  not  arrive  in  Britain  till  after  the  Stamp  Act  proposed  by  Grenville 
was  actually  introduced  and  considerably  advanced.  The  petition  of  the 
assembly  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  similar  disadvantage  in  respect  of 
the  date  of  its  transmission,  was  so  intemperate  and  unguarded  in  its  rep- 
robation of  the  pretended  prerogative  of  the  British  legislature,  that  the 
agent  of  the  province  was  unable  to  prevail  with  any  member  of  parliament 
to  undertake  the  office  of  presenting  it. 

The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  were  similarly  re- 
tarded, partly  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  this  province, 
and  parily  by  the  policy  of  Governor  Bernard,  who  interrupted  the  sessions 
of  ths  assembly  by  long  prorogations,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  deputy, 
Hutchinson,  perplexed  its  debates  and  obstructed  its  proceedings.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  portion  of  the  American  population  more  generally  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  jealous  opposition  to  British  encroachment,  or  more  united 
by  a  common  sentiment  of  aversion  to  the  project  of  parliamentary  taxation, 
than  the  people  of  New  England  ;  yet,  from  the  general  diffusion,  perhaps, 
of  political  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  political  speculation  and  dis- 
cussion among  them,  they  certainly  betrayed  on  this  important  occasion  a 
remarkalile  discordance  in  the  views  they  expressed  and  the  principles 
they  maintained  and  appealed  to.  Never  had  New  England  been  distracted 
by  the  jumble  of  more  confused  and  inconsistent  counsels.  All  or  almost 
all  its  inhabitants  were  prompted  by  the  same  sentiment  of  liberty  to  oppose 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  threatened  aggression  ;  but  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  views  and  purposes  which, 
consistently  with  truth  and  reason,  or  with  interest  and  expediency,  might 
or  should  be  promulgated  as  the  vindication  and  definition  of  the  colonial  re- 
sistance. Happily  for  the  credit  of  New  England,  the  identity  of  those 
resentful  feelings,  which  were  additionally  inSamed  by  subsequent  provoca- 
tion, finally  confounded  and  effaced  the  prevalent  diversities  of  political  opin- 
ion ;  though  doubtless  these  diversities  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to 
the  success  with  which  an  adroit  politician  of  Massachusetts  exerted  himself 
to  reduce  the  language  of  his  countrymen  in  the  present  crisis  to  a  moderate 
and  even  submissive  strain,  which  belied  their  real  sentiments  and  tended 
to  delude  the  parent  state. 

In  every  community,  where  a  struggle  with  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  empire  is  provoked  by  tyranny  or  excited  by  faction,  the  poor  are 
always  more  prone  to  precipitate  matters  to  extremity  than  the  rich,  who, 
hoping  less  from  change  and  dreading  more  from  convulsion  and  discomfit- 
ure, are  peculiarly  interested  in  supporting  moderate  measures  and  cherish- 
ing conciliatory  projects  and  ideas.  But  in  addition  to  this  general  source 
of  diversified  opinion  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  there  were  circumstances 
in  the  particular  situation  of  America  which  gave  scope  to  the  most  per- 
plexing varieties  in  the  views  of  the  political  champions  by  whom  her 
interests  were  advocated.  The  pressure  of  the  commercial  restrictions  had 
lately  been  screwed  to  a  pitch  which  created  extreme  discontent ;  and  the 
discussion  of  this  grievance,  and  of  the  means  most  likely  to  induce  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  redress  it,  naturally  mingled  with  the  consideration  of 
the  more  alarming  project  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Some  politicians  maintained 
that  there  was  a  wide  and  substantial  distinction  between  tliese  two  meas- 
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urcs  ;  the  first  implying  no  more  tlian  a  denial  of  indulgence  •  the  ,pp„  . 
importing  a  violation  of  justice  and  right.  While  they  deplored  ,1,"'' 
.ty  of  the  late  commercial  regulations,  they  acknowledged  the  abstract  r"" 
petenceof  parliament  to  impose  Uiem;  but  they  quLioned  it  e,  tZ" 
power  to  assume  the  domestic  taxation  of  the  colonies  ;  and  coulTS 
their  countrymen  to  sohc.t  a  mitigation  of  the  one  grievance  as  a  boonn. 

ulfpro'n.'"  "  ^^^"  ^^  '""'-'-'^^  ^'  ^'^  -^--  an^VniS 

This  was  certainly  the  most  prevalent  opinion.     Yet  were  there  n.K 
politicians  who  recognized  no  solid  distinction  between  thZniu  t  ori  j  " 
tion  of  a  novel  organ  of  power,  and  the  oppressive  exercise  oHu  hS  • ' 
a  more  customary  or  constitutional  shane,- between  the  muL-plicaS '? 
political  fetters,  and  the  aggravation  of^their  weight.     Go^e2  BeZl 
vvhose  insolence  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  obsequious  Tvotion  o  ih ' 
British  court,  rendered  him  increasingly  unpopular  in  LssLhuse  s  ] 's  J 
by  Hutchinson  to  have  agreed  with  the  majorify  of  the  people  in  Sm?..^ 
prerogative  of  parliament  bounded  by  commercial  legffion   aid  2  ^ 
remonstrances  of  the  colonists  ought  (o  be  confined  to^lle  pro  ec"  out- 
ing their  internal  taxation.     Yet  he  retarded  and  obstructed  thdr  effort  t 
vindicate  the  rights  which  he  believed  to  be  their  due  ;  and  he  pub]  hed 
a  series  of  letters  on    au>  and  polity  in  relation  to  the  cooniesX  Kc,  .! 
maintained  without  distinction  or  restriction    that  the  Amer k^an   cdoni 
were  constitutionally  subject  to  parliamentary  taxation.*     Hudson  S 
self,  whose  wise  and  upright  conduct  in  the  office  of  chief  just  ce  had  r" 
trieved  the  loss  of  public  favor  which  he  incurred  by  accepting  thl  am,oin' 
ment,  and  who  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  short-lived  gleam  of^l" 
anty,  embraced  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  that  till  d  sUncioX 
tween  .„ternal  and  external  taxation  was  pressed  by  its  advoc    es  a  "re 't 
deal  too  far;  and  that  the  late  parliamentary  statute,  of  which  not  merelv 
the  mcideinal  effect,  but  the  professed  design,  was  to'raise  a  revenue  a  tt 
expense  of  the  colonies,  transgressed  as  cerminly  the  grounds  of  Britfsh  „  e 
rogative  as  the  proposed  Stamp  Act  threatened  to  do.     Yet  h"  cond    t" 

^d  i;'  'If  ^/'""''i  r^"^'"'^  '  ^^'"^^•'^ble  contrast  Jih  ^l  oZ^l 
and  he,  who  deemed  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  erred  in  no  npV 
17:!  w:J  :/-'«^'-/,  ^^eir  const^tional  rightsTaT  cTmliUed'byT; 
tl[  ,.  as  nienaced  by  the  next  expected  measure  of  the  parliament 

was  the  agent  by  whom  the  Massachusetts  assembly  was  persuadedTn  its 
application  to   the  British  government,  practically^o  disSvow  th's  il 
tation  against  either  of  those  measures.  ^ 

.rwlll  f  ^'''!,  ^°'^"«'"^^  ^y  Hutchinson  were  communicated  only  to  his 
ZTJilTc        'T  '  ^^^^'^^'  1^^^^'  ^y  ^^^'^^  he  professes  mhav 
w^h  fhl      '     1  '''''"''"S  ^-  ^"^•"""^  ^°  P"^''^  ^°""«»S'  and  of  cooperating 

!lnLc  •      ,•     the  fabric  of  American  liberty,  he  refrained  from  publicly 

Zof  af  entiTT"- '  T^  T "  ^'"'"^'^^  ^°  ^''  ''  '^  countenan^ce  tij 
plea^tjn_entirejto^on  between  external  and  internal  taxation,  in  the 

mi«e''d%"oTeXoV/seXa?er?:;'SB;in^^^  thn.  the  Americans  bHouI.!  bo  per". 
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hope  (ne  said)  that  concessions  to  the  one  measure  would  fortify  the  ob- 
jections that  were  urged  against  the  other.  He  even  exerted  so  much 
activity  in  the  simport  of  his  country's  interest,  as  to  com[-ose  a  vindication 
gf  the  claims  of  America,  which,  however,  with  his  habitual  policy,  he 
declined  to  avow,  and  transmitted  for  anonymous  publication  to  one  of  his 
friends  iu  England.  The  opinions  of  Bernard,  of  Hutchinson,  and  of  va-' 
rious  other  politicians  of  double  heart,  who  in  the  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy came  to  be  ranked  as  the  adversaries  of  America  and  the  partisans 
of  Britain,  appear  in  the  outset  of  it  to  have  been  seasoned  not  inconsid- 
erably with  the  principles  of  liberty.  The  main  difference  between  these 
men  and  the  more  constant  and  faithful  friends  of  America  consisted  in 
the  force  of  the  attachment  they  cherished  for  liberal  principles,  and  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifices  they  w%re  willing  to  incur  for  their  defence  and  pro- 
motion. While  one  class  of  poHticians  in  America,  not  foreseeing  the  fatal 
extremities  to  which  the  dispgte  was  tending,  thus  avowed  a  respect  for  Hb- 
erty  far  exceeding  the  zeal  and  fortitude  they  were  prepared  to  exert  in 
its  favor,  the  more  numerous  and  more  ardent  single-hearted  and  determined 
votaries  of  freedom  were  induced,  partly  by  prudence  and  partly  by  a  per- 
plexing discordance  of  opinion,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  their  censure 
of  British  policy  by  expressions  of  respect  and  submission  to  British  au- 
thority and  power,  which  were  far  from  corresponding  with  the  deliberate 
frame  and  temper  of  their  spirits.  The  majority,  doubdess,  were  favorable 
to  the  plea,  that  the  right  of  domestic  taxation  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  provincial  assemblies  ;  and,  for  the  preservation  of  this  privilege,  they 
were  willing  to  concede,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  Britain  the  prerogative 
of  external  taxation,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  submit,  though  with  much 
ill-humor  and  reluctance,  to  the  late  statute  by  which  the  exercise  of  this 
prerogative  was  so  severely  strained. 

But  there  was  also  a  party,  distinguished  less  by  its  numerical  strength 
than  by  the  ardent  zeal  which  pervaded  it  and  the  acknowledged  patriotism 
and  high  popularity  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  which  openly  main- 
tained that  the  distinction  currently  received  between  external  and  internal 
taxation  was  chimerical   and  unfounded  ;  that  the  supreme  legislature,  if 
vested  with  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  distant  appendages  of  the  em- 
pire, must  possess  this  power  to  an  indefinite  and  indefinable  extent ;  and 
iliat  either  the  British  parliament  was  incompetent  to  tax  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  American  States,  or,  if  vested  with  this  prerogative,  must  be 
equally  entitled  to  tax  at  discretion  every  internal  possession,  emolument, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  colonists.     These  views  were  supported,  especially, 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets  composed  by  James  Otis,  of  which  the  first  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year  ;  and  which  presented  a  formi- 
dable picture  of  the  boundless  pretensions  and  prerogatives  of  the  parent 
slate,  softened,  rather  seemingly  than  effectually,  by  politic  concessions  to 
her  superior  power.     It  was  maintained,  indeed,  in  these  pamphlets,  that  the 
electoral  franchise  and  the  power  of  taxation  ought  to  be  strictly  reciprocal 
and  commensurate  ;  that  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  participate  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  was  practically  recognized  by  the  institution  of 
their  provincial  assemblies,  of  which  the  functions  could  not  be  absorbed 
by  the  parliament  without  violating  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
unless   representatives    elected    by  America  were   admitted    to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  that  the  parliament  had,  indeed,  the  pouer  to  commit 
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this  usurpation,  which  the  colonists,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  could 
neither  legally  nor  prudently  oppose,  except  by  petition  and  remonstrance  • 
and  that,  "  when  the  parliament  shall  think  fit  to  allow  the  colonists  a  mne. 
sentution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  equity  of  their  taxing  the  colonKic 
will  bo  as  clear  as  their  power  is  at  present  of  doing  it,  if  they  please ' 
The  publications  of  Otis  were  so  well  calculated  to  promote  impressions 
of  British  injustice  and  American  danger  and  suffering,  that  the  provincial 
assembly,  of  which  a  majority  was  certainly  wedded  to  more  moderate  and 
practicable  views  than  these  pamphlets  disclosed,  yet  so  far  approved  and 
countenanced  them  as  to  order  that  copies  of  them  should  be  transmitted 
to  England  and  circulated  there  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  What- 
ever  effect  thejr  may  have  produced  in  the  parent  state,  their  influence 
upon  the  colonists  corresponded  with  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  partisans 
of  American  liberty  and  independence.  The  Americans  were  much  more 
alarmed  and  provoked  by  the  writer's  forcible  representations  of  the  strencih 
and  stretch  of  British  prerogative,  of  the  harsh  and  inequitable  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised,  and  of  the  slavish  dependence  to  which  its  farther 
development  was  capable  of  reducing  them,  than  impressed  by  his  cautious 
monitions  of  the  legal  criminality  and  danger  they  would  incur  by  resisiin' 
the  exertions  of  this  prerogative,  or  by  his  suggestion  of  tl)e  constitutional 
remedy  by  which  its  inequitable  tendency  might  be  corrected,  and  the  in- 
terest and  duty  of  the  colonies  reconciled  by  admitting  re{)resentatives  of 
the  American  people  into  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  idea  of 
representatives  contributed  by  the  Americans  to  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  parent  state,  which-  was  first  publicly  suggested  by  the  historian  Old- 
nuxon,'  afterwards  more  deliberately  considered  and  recommended  by  Dr. 
Franklin,'  and  now  revived  by  Otis  and  others,  was  never  definitively  aban- 
doned during  the  whole  subsequent  controversy  between  the  two  nations, 
At  no  time  was  it  favorably  regarded  by  any  considerable  party  in  either 
countr)'  ;  and  perhaps  there  were  some  of  its  American  partisans  who  were 
induced  to  support  it  because  it  proposed  what  they  deemed  an  impracti- 
cable measure  as  a  condition  requisite  to  the  equitable  subjection  of  Amer- 
ica to  British  taxation.  The  politicians  of  Britain  in  general  considered 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  proportions  between  the  numbers 
of  the  American  and  British  representatives  ;  that  the  Americans  would  not 
be  contented  with  the  privilege  of  sending  but  a  few  ;  and  that,  if  a  consid- 
erable number  were  admitted,  the  balance  of  the  British  constitution  would 
be  destroyed,  and  a  dangerous  increase  of  power  communicated  either  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  or  to  the  strength  of  the  democracy.  The  Amer- 
icans, on  the  other  hand,  more  justly  dreaded  that  the  parent  state  would 
never  grant  them  a  representative  force  adequate  to  the  effectual  defence 
of  their  interests  ;  and  that  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
and  legislation  would  expose  them  to  much  oppression,  and  weaken  the 
dependence  of  the  American  representatives  upon  their  constituents.  When 
some  discussion  arose  on  this  subject  in  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  members  sneeringly  remarked,  that,  if  his  countrymen  were  de- 
termined to  have  representatives  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  he 
could  recommend  to  them  a  merchant  who  would  contract  to  carry  the 
American  members  of  parliament  to  England  for  half  the  price  which  the 
royal  court  would  bid  for  them  on  their  arrival.  Yet  this  measure  was  sin- 
"     »  See  ante.  Note  XXVni.,'at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.  «  j9nte.  Book  X  ,  Chap.  III.  " 
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rerely  espoused  and  ^bly  mnintained,  till  the  last  stage  of  tho  controversy, 
by  a  few  distinguished  supporters.  Adam  Smith,  in  particular,  the  greatest 
niajter  of  political  philosophy  that  Kurope  has  ever  produced,  recom- 
jj.ended  it  to  both  countries  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  fVealtk  of 
yrt/ion*,'  which  was  first  published  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
declaration  of  American  independence.  Two  years  after,  and  of  course  too 
Ijte  (even  if  it  could  ever  have  been  seasonably  attempted),  the  British 
(rovemment,  with  concession  more  or  less  sincere,  offered  to  the  people 
of  America  a  share  of  parliamentary  representation,  together  with  the  re- 
dress of  every  grievance  of  which  they  complained.^ 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  already  communicated  instructions 
10  their  agents  in  England  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  which  they  characterized  with  no  little  warmth  of  complaint  and 
vituperation  ;  and,  above  all,  to  oppose  the  project  announced  by  Grenville, 
iviih  regard  to  which  they  remarked,  that  '*  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taxed  by  their  representatives  is  the  grand  barrier  of  British  liberty ;  and 
though  a  people  may  be  free  and  happy  without  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  they  can  be  neither,  if  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  assessing  their 
own  taxes."  When,  after  long  prorogations,  which  excited  much  displeas- 
ure against  the  governor,  they  were  in  the  close  of  the  year  at  length  en- 
abled collectively  to  deliberate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  (Jom- 
mon"}  in  favor  of  Grenville's  project,  they  were  naturally  prompted,  by  the 
increased  danger  by  which  their  liberties  were  menaced  and  endeared,  to 
defend  them  with  still  greater  warmth ;  and,  in  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal 
and  resolution,  they  prepared  an  address  to  the  king  which  strongly  asserted 
their  right  to  be  exempted  from  parliamentary  taxation.  They  were  in- 
duced, however,  to  depart  from  the  open  profession  of  this  bold  principle 
by  the  dexterous  and  assiduous  exertions  of  Hutchinson,  who  plausibly  rep- 
resented to  them  that  all  the  interests  of  America  would  be  mjured  -by  an 
attempt  to  vindicate  any  one  of  them  with  pretensions  so  audaciously  op- 
posed to  the  declarations  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  empire;  that 
openly  to  deny  the  right  of  parliament  to  pursue,  in  one  particular  instance, 
the  policy  it  had  announced,  was  not  only  to  enfeeble  the  objections  urged 
by  the  colonists  against  other  obnoxious  measures,  but  to  provoke  the  par- 
liament by  the  strongest  sense  of  insulted  dignity  to  persist  even  in  the  meas- 
ure thus  especially  stigmatized,  and  which  it  could  no  longer  retract  with- 
out confession  of  weakness  or  of  injustice  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica, in  so  far  as  they  were  aftected  by  the  late,  or  menaced  by  the  ex- 
pected act,  would  be  most  efTectually  consulted  by  petitioning  against  both 
merely  as  severe,  ungracious,  and  impolitic  proceedings,  and  forbearing  to 
describe  either  as  an  instance  of  injustice  or  usurpation.  The  hopes  thus 
excited,  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  parent  state,  provided  her  pride  were 
not  interested  in  withholding  it,  were  aided  by  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the 

'  lie  admitted  the  difficiiltieg  with  which  this  measure  was  prospectively  threatened,  but 
contended  that  they  wore  not  inaurinountnblo  ;  and  that  the  most  consideraDle  of  them  arose 
not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  both 
countries.  His  scheme  was,  that  tho  number  of  American  representatives  siioula  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  produce  nf  American  taxation.  He  maintained,  that,  from  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  colonies,  it  was  far  from  unlikely,  that,  in  less  than  a  century,  tho  produce  of 
American  would  far  exceed  that  of  British  taxation,  and  that  the  seat  of  empire  would  then 
be  transferred  to  America.  This  was  a  prospect  neither  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  English, 
nor  grateful  to  tho  democratic  and  economical  predilections  of  the  Americans. 

«  Annwl  RfgisUr  for  1778. 
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colonial  ageni»  in  England,  some  of  whom  were  oi^cers  or  pensioners  of 
the  crown,  had  not  sufficiently  exerted  themselves  in  the  late  transactions  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  colonists  and  make  known  to  the  ministry  the 
strong  aversion  with  which  their  measures  and  propositions  were  regarded 
The  agents  in  reality  had  made  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  regulatiois 
introduced  oy  the  late  act  of  parliament ;  some  of  them  even  declared  their 
opinion  that  these  regulations  would  obtain  general  acquiescence ;  and 
when  the  proposition  of  the  stamp  duty  was  communicated  to  them  not 
one  of  them  so  justly  guessed  or  so  honestly  anticipated  the  sentiments  of 
his  constituents  as  to  offer  the  slightest  obstruction  to  it,  except  Joseph 
Sherwood,  a  Quaker,  the  agent  for  Rhode  Island,  who  protested  thai  he 
would  never  coiftent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  America  by  a  British 
parliament. 

In  conformitv  with  the  counsels  of  Hutchinson,  though  unfortunately  fo, 
the  credit  of  their  author  and  the  eventual  satisfaction  of  Massachusetts,  the 
assembly  of  this  province  was  prevailed  with  to  depart  from  its  first  declara- 
tion of  its  own  exclusive  right  to  administer  the  internal  taxation  of  the  peo- 
nle  comprehended  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  and,  instead  of  this,  to  address  the 
xlouse  of  Commons  by  a  petition,  which,  forbearing  to  insist  on  right^  sued 
for/a»or.  The  colonists  were  represented  as  thanking  the  parent  state  for 
the  kind  forbearance  or  connivance  which  had  so  long  indulged  them  wiih 
the  exercise  of  internal  taxation  through  the  medium  of  their  own  provincial 
assemblies,^  and  as  humbly  soliciting  from  British  grace  a  continuance  of  the 
same  boon,  or  at  least  such  a  delay  of  measures  repugnant  to  it  as  might 
afford  time  to  the  petitioners,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  provincial  govern- 
ments, to  present  a  more  ample  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  true  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  re- 
gard to  them.  With  objections  sound  enough  in  themselves,  but  very  feebly 
and  frigidly  urged  against  the  late  act  of  parliament,  there  were  mingled 
arguments  against  the  proposed  Stamp  Act,  derived  from  the  inconvenience 
that  would  result  from  draining  the  colonies  of  money,  and  farther  reducing 
the  narrow  means  which  they  possessed  of  purchasing  articles  of  British 
manufacture.  Indeed,  from  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  petition,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  Britain  was  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  predominant,  sentiment 
of  a  community  which  was  in  fact  pervaded  almost  unanimously  by  a  re- 
sentful sense  and  vigilant  dread  of  British  injustice  and  oppression.  This 
transaction,  under  whatever  colors  it  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  to 
those  who  actively  or  passively  shared  in  it,  certainly  tended  to  produce 
the  dangerous  effect  of  at  once  deceiving  the  British  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  degree  and  scope  of  the  defensive  spirit  prevalent  among  the 
colonists,  and  of  provoking  this  spirit  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excitation  by 
suggesting  to  the  colonists  that  they  had  sacrificed  the  manly  assertion  of 
their  dignity  and  their  rights  to  a  prudential,  and  yet  perhaps  after  all  a 

'  The  Americans  were  fond  of  comyjnrins  their  political  relation  with  Britain  to  thatwhiok 
then  subsisted  between  Britain  and  Ireland!  About  live  years  aAer  the  present  period,  doc- 
trines similar  to  those  which  Hutchinson  now  induced  en  American  osscmbly  tn  profets 
were  broached  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  Sir  George  (afterwnnii 
Lord)  Mncnrtnej',  son-in-law  of  Lord  Bute,  who  asserted, "  that  Ireland  pog»ess«fd  a  depenHrnl 
^vernment,  and  owed  to  England  the  highest  obligations  for  the  free  exercise  of  its  privi- 
leges," —  a  proposition  which  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in  the  Irish  parliament,  nndoc- 

<wim '^ ""     ~        ~  ' 
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concern  for  their  interests.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  reflect 
liithout  anxiety  on  the  rashness,  disguised  by  politic  show,  which  they  had 
committed  in  sanctioning  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state,  and  recognizing 
ibeir  enforcement  as  an  act  of  legitimate  authority,  in  the  uncertain  hope  of 
inducing  her  to  depart  from  them  as  an  act  of  lenity  and  indulgence. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  afiair,  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
ilespatched  delegates  to  Boston  to  procure  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Massa- 
diusetts  petition,  which  they  purposed  to  use  as  the  model  of  an  application 
jfom  themselves  in  behalf  of  their  own  provincial  community.  But  these 
delegates  had  hardly  reached  Boston,  when  there  arrived  in  this  city  the 
reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  assemblies  of  Virginia  and  New  York. 
The  deputies  of  Rhode  Island  at  once  declared  their  preference  of  the  sen- 
liments  expressed  and  the  language  employeTd  by  the  New  York  assembly  ; 
and  carried  back  with  them  a  copy  of  its  petition,  which  was  cordially  em- 
braced and  reechoed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  their  constituents,  who 
hesitated  not  a  moment  between  the  manly  attitude  of  pleaders  for  right  and 
the  servile  posture  of  suitors  for  grace.  A  corresponding  impression  was 
produced  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  people,  sympathetically  affected  by 
the  brave  and  honest  freedom  with  which  other  provinces,  in  openly  profess- 
ing the  sentiments  which  they  equally  cherished,  had  either  dignified  tlie 
preservation  of  American  liberty  "or  diminished  the  disgrace  of  its  over- 
throw, began  to  review  their  own  conduct  with  sentiments  of  impatience 
and  regret.  They  would  now  have  acted  very  differently,  if  the  matter  had 
been  still  entire.  Their  uneasiness,  indeed,  was  mitigated  by  the  hope  of 
a  successful  issue  of  their  suit.  Some  circumstances,  nevertheless,  served 
plainly  enough  to  indicate  the  progress  which  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
parent  state  was  making  in  this  and  other  parts  of  America.  Instead  of  the 
former  declarations  of  individuals  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  avoiding  to  pur- 
chase the  manufactures  of  Britain,  more  general  and  extended  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  this  object  began  to  oe  formed  ;  and,  as  a  subsidiary 
measure,  encouragements  were  offered  by  patriotic  individuals  and  societies 
10  the  formation  of  domestic  though  inferior  manufactures.  But  it  was  a 
circumstance  still  more  deeply  significant,  that  prudent,  firm,  and  reasonable 
men  throughout  the  American  States  began  to  unite  in  the  opinion  (sug-* 
jested,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  the  unequal,  if  not  discordant,  tenor  of  the 
petitions  from  the  several  provinces)  that  their  country's  interest  demanded 
the  establishment  of  some  common  assembly  which  should  deliberately  re- 
volve, and  unequivocally  express,  the  united,  consentaneous  purpose  and 
voice  of  British  America.* 

So  various  and  dissimilar,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  the  American 
colonies,  that,  if  Brilain,  at  tlie  present  crisis  [1765],  had  retritbted  or  mod- 
ified ihe  system  which  she  had  begun  to  pursue,  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  her  altered  policy  was  the  effect  of  interest,  lenity,  or  timidity, 
ilut  no  such  prudent,  just,  or  generous  purpose  was  entertained  by  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  Althcugh  the  later  transactions  in  America  were  not  yet  re- 
ported in  England,  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  communicated  by  Franklin  to  the  ministry,  and  the  general  aversion 
of  the  colonists  to  the  new  pretension  of  parliament  was  known  or  antici- 

'  AnnuaL  Rtgifter  for  1765.  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry.  Minot.  Gor- 
don. Hutchinson.  Btadfoti't  History  of  MauaekusitU.  Fit\uB:t  PotUieal  and  Ciml  Hittory 
I'ftki  United  Slates. 
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pated.     It  was,  doubtless,  ia  reference  to  this  feature  in  the  actual  condt" 
of  the  empire,  that  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  th 
sion  of  parliament  [January  10,  1765],  while  it  recommended  the  estaVt 
raent  of  such  regulations  as  might  serve  additionally  to  bind  together '  i 
strengthen  every  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  expressed  his  Majesty's' 
liance  on  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  parliament  in  promoting  the  just'^ 
spect  and  obedience  due  to  the  laws  and  the  legislative  authority  of  It 
British  empire.     One  of  the  earliest  measures  proposed  in  this  session  f 
.  parliament  was  Grenville's  bill  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  Amer" 
colonies.     On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  opposed  as  an  unjust Th 
oppressive  measure  by  Colonel  Barr6,  an  officer  who  had  served  v'lth  th 
British  army  in  America,  and  who  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  Hou 
of  Commons  as  an  eloquent  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  principles  of  1  ^ 
erty.     Charles  Townshend,  another  member  of  the  house-  who  afterward 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Grenville,  supported  the  bill  with  much  warmth^ 
and,  after  severely  reprobating  the  animadversions  it  had  received  fm 

Colonel  Barre,  concluded  his  speech  by  indignantly  demanding  : u  j^^^. 

now,  will  these  Americans,  children   planted  by  our  care,  nourished  bv 
our  indulgence  until  they  are  grown  up  to  a  high  degree  of  strength  and 
opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arm?,  —  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  un- 
der  ?  "     Barre,  in  an  explanatory  speech,  after  repelling  the  censure  per! 
sonally  addressed  to  himself,  thus  forcibly  replied  to  the  concluding  ex- 
pressions of  Townshend  :  —  "  They  planted  by  tour  care  !    No,  your 
oppressions  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a 
then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and  amon? 
others  to  the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable,  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's 
earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  prefer- 
red all  hardships  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  own  countr 
from  the  hands  of  men  who  should  have  been  their  friends.     They  now- 
ished  by  your  indulgence !    They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.    As 
soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the 
deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their 
liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them, —men 
whose  behaviour  on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons 
of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them,  —  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of 
justice,*  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  ejcapt  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  ;heir 
own.      They  protected  by  your  arms  !     They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ;  and  have  exerted  a  shining  valor,  amidst  their  constant  and 
laborious  industrj',  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was  drenched 
m  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  their  little  savings  to  your  emolu- 
ment.    Aud  believe  me,  —  remember,  I  this  day  told  you  so,  —  that  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accompany 
them   still;  —  but   prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  farther.    God 
knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  spirit ;  what  I  de- 

'  Some  disgraceful  itiitancfts  of  the  abuse  of  royal  patronage  irrtiie~appointinent  of  Ameri- 
inc  judges  are  rt-corded  in  GBrticn'n  Jintcdoiet  of  the  Rnolvtimary  War. 
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liver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However  superior  to  nie  in 
metal  knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  house  may 
1,6,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you  ;  having 
5601  and  been  conversant  with  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are 
as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has,  —  but  a  people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated.  But 
the  subject  is  too  delicate,  —  I  will  say  no  more."  ^ 

At  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  petition  was  tendered  against  it  from 
gU  the  mcr"*'"iils  of  London  who  traded  to  America,  and  who,  anticipating 
the  effect  of  the  contemplated  measure  in  that  country,  were  struck  with 
alarm  for  the  security  of  their  outstandii^  debts  ;  but  it  was  rejected  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule  of  the  house,  that  no  petition  should  be  admitted  against 
a  money  bill  in  its  progress.  General  Conway,  a  member  distinguished  alike 
by  the  liberality  of  his  political  sentiments  and  the  magnanimous  resolution 
of  his  character,  strongly  urged  the  house,  on  so  great  an  occasion,  to  relax 
this  rule,  which,  he  asserted  without  denial,  had  not  always  been  inflexibly 
maintained ;  but  the  ministers  were  bent  on  enforcing  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance, in  order  to  justify  the  application  of  it  to  the  American  petitions 
which  had  now  arrived  at  London,  and  in  some  of  which  it  was  known  that 
the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies  was  openly  denied.  The  ministers 
wished  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  this  delicate  point,  and  perhaps  imagined 
that  they  had  gained  their  end  and  prevented  the  prerogative  of  the  parent 
state  from  being  publicly  questioned,  when  the  various  petitions  from  the 
American  provinces  were  rejected  as  summarily  as  the  petition  of  the  mer- 
cliants  of  London.  But  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  smother  the  flame  of 
this  dangerous  controversy,  it  broke  forth  both  in  the  parliament  and  the 
nation  before  the  bill  could  be  passed.  Alderman  Beckford,  who,  both  as  a 
senator  and  a  magistrate,  supported  the  character  of  one  of  the  boldest 
patriots  in  England,  united  with  General  Conway  in  peremptorily  disputing 
the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  America.  Pitt  had 
already,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  embraced  the  same  opinion  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  yet  publicly  expressing  it  by  a  severe  sickness,  which  ren- 
dered him  at  present  incapable  of  attending  to  business.  The  supporters 
of  the  bill,  thus  constrabed  to  argue  in  defence  of  a  principle  which  they 
had  hoped  to  be  allowed  silently  to  assume,  insisted  that  the  functions  and 
authority  of  the  British  legislature  extended  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
empire  ;  and  while  they  admitted  the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of 
ihe  right  of  being  represented  and  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  they  as- 
similated the  situation  of  the  colonies  to  that  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns  in  England,  which,  having  sprung  up  after  the  frame  of 
the  parliament  was  adjusted,  had  never  yet  obtained  a  share  in  the  form  of 
fldttoi  representation, — but,  being  (in  current  phrase)  virtually  repre- 
sented, possessed  all  the  substantial  benefit  of  this  popular  right.  The  op- 
ponents of  'the  measure  replied,  that  the  difference  between  the  condition 
of  those  towns  and  the  American  provinces  was  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  that  the  towns  referred  to  might,  not  unreasonably,  be  considered 
as  virtuallfi  represented  in  a  parliament  which  contained  a  copious  infusion 
of  interests  precisely  the  same  as  theirs,  and  which  imposed  no  burdens 
upon  them  but  such  as  were  shared  by  its  own  members  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  realm  ;  but  that  the  commercial  restrictions  by  which 
America  was  so  heavily  loaded,  tor  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  British 
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merchants  and  commerce,  plainly  demonstrated  how  completely  the  sam 
ocean  which  separated  the  two  countries  had  disjoined  the  interests  ^ 
at  least  the  views  of  their  inhabitants,  and  how  absurd  was  the  pretext  th"^ 
the  Americans  enjoyed  even  a  virtual  representation  in  the  British  parli''' 
ment ;  that  the  situation  of  the  colonies  was  analogous  rather  to  the  conditi  ^ 
of  Ireland,  which,  though  so  much  nearer  to  Britain,  and  originally  gained 
,to  the  British  dominion  by  conquest,  still  retained  her  own  independent  lee- 
islature  ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  participate  in  the  same  ad- 
vantage had  been  hitherto  acknowledged  by  the  institution  and  exerted  bv 
the  instrumentality  of  the  representative  assemblies  which  they  all  possessed 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  famous  controversy  respecting  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  of  which  the  interest  was  afterwards 
so  widely  extended,  and  the  features  and  topics  so  forcibly  illustrated  and 
amply  diversified  by  the  exertions  of  the  ablest  writers  and  politicians  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  At  present,  indeed,  it  excited  comparatively 
but  little  attention  in  Britain,  where  its  importance  was  generally  under- 
valued,  except  within  some  mercantile  circles,  where  political  foresight  was 
quickened  by  private  interest,  or  aided  by  superior  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  and  sentiments  of  the  colonists.  The  nation  at  large,  accustomed 
to  regard  America  as  a  dependent  state,  and  now  flattered  with  the  prospect 
of  deriving  from  it  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  burdens  of  the  empire 
listened  reluctantly  to  arguments  founded  on  previous  instances  of  British 
ascendency  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  particular  mercantile  classes  and 
channels  of  commerce,  and  which  yet  opposed  this  prerogative  in  the  only 
instance  that  had  ever  occurred  of  its  exertion  for  the  general  and  undoubted 
advantage  of  tlie  British  comr.iunity.  So  little  impression  was  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Bill,  that,  after  it  had  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  voted  for  it 
and  only  fifty  against  it,  it  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  without 
a  moment's  obstruction  or  a  syllable  of  opposition.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
interesting  topic  of  controversy  awakened  by  the  measure  had  not  yet  pen- 
etrated  into  this  elevated  region  of  the  legislature  ;  as,  so  far  from  being 
discussed,  it  was  not  even  adverted  to  by  a  single  peer. 

The  bill  soon  after  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was  passed  into  a  law.' 
[March  22,  1765.]  It  began  by  referring  to  the  statute  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  farther  revenue  than  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  that  measure.  In  sequence  of  this  preamble, 
it  loaded  the  colonists  with  heavy  duties,  imposed  on  almost  every  transac- 
tion of  a  public,  judicial,  or  commercial  nature  in  America,  and  secured 
by  the  requisition,  that  papers  stamped  by  the  British  government  with  the 
appropriate  duties  should  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  such  transac- 
tions. A  farther  security  was  derived  from  the  infliction  of  severe  fines  at- 
tached to  every  instance  of  neglect  or  evasion  of  the  law.  The  details  of 
this  measure  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  palliate  the  tyrannical  injustice 
with  which  its  principle  was  reproached  in  America.  In  addition  to  the 
)K)8itive  weight  of  the  various  taxes  imposed  by  the  statute,  many  of  them 
were  attached  to  objects  which  the  colonists  considered  with  a  peculiar 
jealousy  of  regard.  The  taxation  of  judicial  proceedings,  newspapers,  and 
bills  of  lading,  the  indiscriminate  rates  aflixed  to  papers  at  the  probate 
oflices,  and  the  tax  imposed  on  every  degree  or  diploma  conferred  by  serai- 
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naries  of  learning,  have  been  particularized  by  American  writers  as  branches 
of  this  measure  especially  offensive  to  their  countrymen.  To  crown  all, 
it  was  orda.ned  that  the  penalties  attached  to  violations  of  the  act  should 
be  recoverable  m  the  detested  Courts  of  Admiralty.  This  was,  indeed,  to 
wound  America  in  a  part  yet  galled  and  inflamed  by  prior  provocation. 
And  thus,  with  strangely  misguided  councils,  the  parent  state,  instead  of 
attempting  to  soften  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  that  obnoxious  preroga- 
tive which  she  now  resolved  to  exert  over  a  people  already  disgusted  with 
her  treatment  of  them,  contrived  to  render  the  first  practical  introduction 
of  it  additionally  odious  and  irritating,  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  col- 
lateral and  subsidiary  measures  with  which  it  was  combined.  Perhaps 
indeed,  it  was  hoped,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  ignorance,  to  balance  or 
mollify  the  displeasure  of  the  colonists  by  the  opposite  sentiment  with  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  regard  a  slender  boon  which  the  parliament  at 
the  same  time  conferred  on  them,  in  permitting  American  lumber  to  be  car- 
ried to  all  the  ports  and  markets  of  Europe,  and  even  encouraging  by  a 
bounty  its  importation  into  Britain.  But  so  trivial  was  this  measure  as  a 
compensation,  and  so  unseasonable  as  a  favor,  that  it  was  universally  re- 
garded either  with  scorn  or  total  indifference  in  America,  where  all  other 
sentiments  were  swallowed  up  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the  Stamp  Act. 
Nay,  so  paramount  and  engrossing  was  the  importance  which  the  Americans 
attached  to  this  act,  that  for  a  while  they  hardly  even  remarked  a  contem- 
porary statute  by  which  the  parliament  required  the  provincial  assemblies 
to  provide  quarters  for  all  detachments  of  British  soldiers  in  America,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  beds,  fire,  and  candles,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies  ; 
though  their  disgust  at  such  a  requisition  was  sufficiently  manifested  when 
their  attention  was  aroused  in  the  sequel  by  an  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
effect.    On  the  day  after  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  Franklin  communi- 

cated  the  tidings  by  letter  to  a  friend  in  his  native  country,  and  added, 

"  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  you  must  now  light  the  lamps  of  industry 
and  economy."  But  his  friend  prophetically  answered,  f'  torches  of  a 
very  different  description  would  be  kindled  in  this  emergency  bv  the  Amer- 


icans. 


The  colonists  had  firmly  expected  that  the  British  government  would  be 
deterred  by  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  persisting  in  the  project 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when  they  learned  the  actual  and  opposite  result, 
they  were  struck  with  an  astonishment  approaching,  if  not  amounting,  to 
dismay,  and  which  seemed  at  first  to  quell  every  sentiment  and  confound 
every  purpose  of  resistance.  In  Massachusetts,  particularly,  where  the 
people  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  from  the  policy  into  which  they 
were  beguiled  even  greater  advantages  than  mere  deliverance  from  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  disappointment  was  at  once  overwhelming  from  its  magni- 
tude,  and  humiliating  from  a  grating  sense  of  the  prostration  by  which' 
Ihey  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  evade  it ;  r.nd  so  profound  and  still 
was  the  pause  during  which  the  spirit  of  freeJo?r-  that  pervaded  this  prov- 
ince was  collecting  its  force  and  studying  the  ction  in  which  it  might 
be  exerted  with  the  greatest  advantage,  that  somj  of  the  partisans  of  the 
parent  state  mistook  the  preparation  for  the  dispersion  of  a  tempest,  and 
exulted  in  the  fancied  victory  of  British  prerogative,  on  the  very  brink  c? 
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the  conflict  in  which  it  was  fated  to  perish.     Hutchinson,  among  others 
partook  the  delusion,  and  in  letters  to  England  announced  that  his  country! 
men  were  waiting,  not  to  consider  if  they  must  submit  to  a  stamp  duty 
but  to  learn  when  its  operation  was  to  commence,  and  what  farther  taxes 
were  contemplated  in  case  the  produce  of  such  duty  should  fall  short  of 
the  expectations  of  the  ministry.     This  man's  influence  and  authority  in 
Massachusetts  were  now  entirely  and  for  ever  blasted  ;  yet  was  he  able 
during  the  first  confusion  of  public  feeling,  by  dint  of  his  address  and  of  the 
remaining  advantages  of  his  situation,  to  procure  from  the  assembly  the  re- 
election of  himself  and  some  of  his  partisans  into  the  provincial  council 
where,  still  occupying  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  continued  his  exertions  to  direct 
the  constitutional  organs  of  the  State  against  the  adverse  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  and  opinion,  until  it  swelled  to  such  a  height  as  to  overwhelm 
himself  and  all  who  adhered  to  him. 

Governor  Bernard,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  session  of 
the  assembly,  forbore  to  make  any  express  reference  to  the  subject  with 
which  every  mind  was  principally  engrossed,  the  Stamp  Act  [June,  1765] ; 
nor  even  indirectly  alluded  to  it  any  farther  than  by  remarking  that  it  was 
happy  for  the  colonists  that  their  supreme  legislature,  the  British  parliament, 
was  the  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  justice  ;   that  their  monarch  who  presided 
over  the  parliament  realized  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  would  doubtless  submit  all  their  opinions  to  the  determinations 
of  a  sovereign  authority  so  august,  and  acquiesce  in  its  measures  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  that  the  just  rights  of  every  part  of  the  British  empire  must 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  conservators  of  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the 
whole-     He  expatiated  on  the  advantage  which  the  colonists  must  derive 
from  the  permission  to  carry  their  lumber  to   European  markets,  which 
would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  the  commodities  they 
imported  from  Britain,  and  obviate  every  motive  for  persisting  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  transplant  manufactories  from  their  ancient  and  settled  abodes. 
This  speech  was  followed  shortly  after  by  a   message  reconimending  a 
pecuniary  grant  to  Hutchinson  in  recompense  of  his  services  as  lieutenant- 
governor.     Never  were  services  more  unseasonably  recommended  to  grate- 
ful consideration.     The  assembly  took  as  little  notice  of  the  governor's 
speech  as  he  had  taken  of  the  circumstance  most  interestijig  to  their  feelings 
and  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  country  ;  but  to  his  message  they 
answered  that  they  would  make  no  grant  whatever  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  proceeded  to  review  and  discuss  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  parent  state  ;    and,  more  desirous  to 
mature  their  councils  tlian  to  divulge  their  sentiments  and  designs,  they 
appointed  a  select  committee  of  their  own  body  to  concert  and  report  the 
measures  most  suitable  to  the  existing  emergency.     In  conformity  with  the 
report  of  this  committee,  they  soon  embraced  a  purpose  of  decisive  efficacy, 
and  which  originated  the  machinery  of  the  American  Revolution.     They 
voted  a  declaration  or  resolution  importing  that  they  were  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  American  colonies  were  placed 
by  the  late  British  statutes  ;  that  it  was  highly  expedient  that  there  should 
be  held  with  all  convenient  speed  a  convention  of  committees  from  the  as- 
semblies of  all  the  British  colonies,  to  consult  upon  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  American  people,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  and 
must  yet  farther  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
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imposing  duties  and  taxes  upon  them,  and  to  concert  a  general  and  humble 
address  to  his  Majesty  and  the  parliament  imploring  relief ;  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  of  October 
following;  and  that  letters  should  forthwith  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
the  speakers  o^  the  respective  assemblies  in  British  America,  acquainting 
them  with  this  measure,  and  inviting  their  accession  to  it. 

The  project,  thus  announced,  of  strengthening  the  voice  and  eventually 
the  force  of  the  American  States,  by  combining  their  councils,  was  so 
firmly  yet  ffemperately  expressed,  that  the  governor  and  his  party  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  it.  Its  promulgation  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  people, 
whose  hopes  were  farther  animated  and  their  spirit  additionally  roused  by 
the  tidings  which  they  now  received  of  the  courageous  and  determined 
expression,  in  other  colonies,  of  sentiments  congenial  to  their  own.  The 
padiamentaiy  edict  by  which  the  stamp  duty  was  definitively  decreed  did 
iK<t  ''etcT  f,onie  of  the  patriots  of  New  York  from  repeating  with  undimin- 
iii'ed,  aiy,  with  increased,  force  and  spirit,  the  objections  by  which  they 
hau  previously  withstood  its  proposed  introduction  ;  and  in  a  popular  news- 
paper of  this  province  there  was  published  an  inquiry  into  the  soundness 
of  the  ninisterial  pretexts  for  taxing  the  colonies,  which,  considering  the 
sentimeni3  and  temper  so  recently  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York, 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  powerful  impression  upon  their  minds,  and, 
being  now  republished  in  New  England,  was  there  perused  by  the  people 
wiih  equal  avidity  and  approbation.  This  treatise,  or  rather  manifesto,  de- 
monstrated, in  brief,  forcible,  and  perspicuous  terms,  the  absurdity  of  ap- 
plying the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation  in  the  British  parliament  to  the 
American  colonies.  As  every  distinct  interest  in  a  commonwealth,  it  was 
insisted,  ought  to  have  its  due  influence  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, so  each  of  those  interests  should  possess  the  power  of  appointing  rep- 
resentatives proportioned  in  number  to  its  own  importance  in  the  general 
scale  of  the  empire.  When  two  interests  are  so  radically  inconsistent, 
that  the  promotion  of  the  one  must  be  necessarily  and  proportionally  in- 
jurious to  the  other,  it  is  impossible  that  these  two  can  unite  in  the  same 
political  system  ;.and  hence,  if  the  interests  of  Britain  and  her  colonies 
cannot  (which,  however,  the  treatise  with  more  or  less  sincerity  denied) 
be  made  to  coincide,  —  if  the  welfare  of  the  mother  country,  for  example, 
require  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  valuable  political  rights  of  the  colonists, — 
then,  the  connection  between  them  ought  to  cease,  and  sooner  or  later  must 
inevitably  be  dissolved,  in  a  manner,  perl^aps,  ruinous  to  one  or  both  of 
the  countries.  The  British  nation,  it  was  maintained,  could  not  long  pur- 
sue a  policy  towards  her  colonies  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of 
her  own  domestic  government,  without  either  witnessing  the  conversion  of 
this  government  altogether  into  a  system  of  arbitrary  power,  or  provoking 
the  colonists  to  reject  their  partial  burdens,  and  assert  that  freedom  which 
was  denied  them  by  men  who  themselves  had  no  better  right  to  it.  The 
doctrine  of  virtual  representation  was  derided  by  the  plea,  that,  if  Americans 
might  be  represented  in  England  without  their  own  knowledge  or  consent. 
Englishmen  might,  by  parity  of  reason  and  similitude  of  process,  be  repre- 
sented in  America.  The  laws  passed  in  the  colonies,  it  was  declared, 
after  obtaining  the  royal  assent,  were  equivalent  to  acts  of  parliament ;  an(l 
hence,  in  conformity  with  the  new  ministerial  doctrines,  the  provincial  as- 
semblies  might  at  some  future  period  be  rendered  instrumental  by  the 
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crown  to  the  taxation  of  England.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  (which  was 
denied)  that  there  were  towns  and  corporations  in  England,  of  which  the 
situation  was  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  colonies,  this  circumstance,  it 
was  maintained,  could  serve  to  show  only  that  some  of  the  English  as  well 
as  all  the  Americans  were  injured  and  oppressed,  without  affording  the 
slightest  apology  for  the  oppression.  It  was  denied  that  such  terms  as  d«. 
pendence  or  independence  could  ever  be  justly  employed  to  characterize 
the  situation  of  the  colonies.  They  were  a  part  of  the  British  dominions ; 
and,  in  an  empire  pervaded  by  the  same  polhical  principles,  how,  it  was 
asked,  could  one  part  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  another  r  All  the  parts, 
indeed,  were  reciprocally  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  promotion  and 
the  secure  and  convenient  enjoyment  of  their  common  and  respective 
rights  ;  but  they  derived  these  rights  from  the  Author  of  nature,  and  not 
from  the  generosity  or  indulgence  of  their  equals. 

There  was  nothing  which  contributed  at  this  period  more  effectually  to 
cherish  the  warmth  and  propagate  the  influence  of  sentiments  of  liberty  in 
America,  than  the  resolutions  embraced  and  published  by  the  assembly  of 
Virginia, — and  which,  as  they  were  prior  in  actual  date  to  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  other  provincial  assemblies,  have  enabled  this  State  jlo  claim  the 
honor  of  giving  the  earliest  impulse  to  American  resistance.'  Yet  many 
(»f  the  inhabitants  and  almost  all  the  leading  politicians  of  Virginia,  though 
they  had  withstood  the  purposes,  were  averse  to  dispute  the  commands,  of 
the  British  government,  and  accounted  the  submission  of  ihe  colonies  to  the 
Stamp  Act  unavoidable.  Considering  their  countrymen  as  not  yet  able  to 
make  effectual  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain,  they  shrunk  even  from 
the  discussion  of  a  topic  calculated  to  promote  opinions  and  awaken  pas- 
sions which  might  beget  a  premature  revolt.  Nor  were  these  sentiments 
confined  to  Viiginia.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  patriots  and  politicians 
of  the  other  provinces  were  unwilling  to  abet  or  encourage  an  opposition 
which  they  believed  could  not  possibly  be  successful,  and  even  used  means 
to  reconcile  their  countrymen  to  the  Stamp  Act,  or  at  least  to  engage  their 
submission  to  it.  It  was  asserted  in  a  popular  newspaper  of  Pennsylvania,* 
that  the  produce  of  the  new  stamp  duties,  for  the  first  five  years,  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  multiplication  of  bridges  in 
America.  Even  Franklin,  who  considered  the  Stamp  Act  as  inferring  the 
total  eclipse  of  American  liberty,  with  a  policy  which  would  have  drawn 
on  any  other  man  the  most  dangerous  suspicions,  engaged  his  friend  Ingersoll, 
a  patriotic  and  respected  citizen  of  Connecticut,  who  was  in  England  with 
him  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  had  aided  him  in  opposing 
it,  to  accept  the  appointment,  which  the  ministry  tendered  to  him,  of  dis- 
tributer of  stamps  in  his  native  province  ;  and  so  little  did  he  forebode  the 
opposition  which  was  to  ensue,  or  the  loss  of  popularity  which  his  friend 
was  to  incur  by  accepting  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  obnoxious  law, 
that,  when  Ingersoll  was  departing  for  America,  he  charged  him  to  commu- 
nicate a  gay,  yet  politic,  counsel  to  the  colonists,  saying..  —  "Go  home, 
and  tell  our  countrymen  to  get  children  as  fast  as  they  can,"  meaning  that 
America  was  not  yet  sufficiently  populous  to  undertake  a  forcible  assertion 

'  It  is  certai;?,  ncvcrthdlem,  that  the  transactions  of  the  assembly  of  MasaachusetU  were 
concludod  baforu  the  Virginian  resolutions  were  known  in  that  province.  The  one  assembly 
had  ndiourncd,  and  the  other  was  dissolved,  before  either  was  |ic()uainted  with  the  transac 
I'ons  of  the  other. 

*  /'c]iiMy/r«9U)  UmeUe^  May  3Utta. 
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of  her  rights.  Many  of  the  Americans,  however,  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  and,  revolting  from  the  idea  of  propagating  slaves,  determined  that 
the  birthright  of  freedom  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  should  be 
transmitted  unimpaired  to  their  own  descendants. 

It  was  by  a  party  who  cherished  this  generous  sentiment  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  present  assembly  of  Virginia,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  supporting  and  animating  the  expected  opposition  to 
the  late  measure  of  the  British  government.  But  so  much  reluctance  and 
hesitation  to  handle  or  even  approach  this  dangerous  subject  prevailed  in 
the  assembly,  and  especially  among  those  members  whose  rank  and  talents 
had  secured  to  them  hitherto  a  leading  influence  in  its  councils,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  session  was  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  slightest  allusion 
having  been  made  to  the  Stamp  Act ;  when,  at  length,  only  three  days 
before  the  appointed  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  the  topic  which  en- 
grossed every  mirid,  though  no  tongue  had  yet  ventured  to  broach  it,  was 
abruptly  introduced  by  Henry.  After  waiting  thus  long,  in  the  hope  of 
being  preceded,  in  a  matter  so  momentous,  by  some  member  of  more  estab- 
lished credit  in  the  house,  this  intrepid  politician  produced  to  the  assembly, 
and  proposed  for  its  adoption,  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms  and  determined  tone,  that  the  Virginian  colonists  had 
originally  imported  with  them  from  Britain,  and  ever  since  claimed,  en- 
joyed, and  transmitted,  an  entire  participation  in  every  political  right  and 
franchise  competent  to  Britons  ;  that  the  most  substantial  and  valuable  part 
of  their  political  birthright  was  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  exclusively  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives  ;  that  they  had  uninterruptedly  exercised 
this  privilege  by  the  instrumentality  of  their  provincial  assembly ;  and  that  it 
had  been  constantljr  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
never  yet  voluntardy  resigned  or  justly  forfeited.  This  overture  of  Henry 
was  encountered  with  the  warmest  opposition  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
among  its  most  zealous  opponents  were  some  of  the  persons  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  promoting  the  petitions  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  expressed  doctrines  substantially  the  same  with  those  advanced  in 
the  present  resolutions.  The  same  consideration  of  their  own  superioi 
wealth  and  patrimonial  stake  in  the  province,  which  animated  the  zeal  of 
these  persons  in  reprobating  parliamentary  taxation,  naturally  operated  to 
deter  them  from  resisting  it,  —  to  which  they  would  doubtless  seem  to 
pledge  themselves  by  applying  their  former  language  to  the  present  altered 
posture  of  affairs.  That  language,  however,  though  disregarded  by  the 
parent  state  to  which  they  addressed  it,  had  produced  an  effect  far  ex- 
ceeding their  views  and  expectations  in  the  colony,  and  roused  in  the 
great  mass  of  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  undiluted  and 
unbounded  by  prudential  considerations. 

The  most  violent  debates  ensued  upon  the  motion  of  Henry,  who,  loaded 
with  abuse  and  galled  by  menaces  from  some  of  his  opponents,  was  pro- 
voked at  one  stage  of  the  discussion  to  a  tone  of  defiance,  which  produced 
a  remarkable  scene.  "  Cajsar,"  he  exclaimed,  "  had  his  Brutus  !  Charles 
the  First,  his  Cromwell!  and  George  the  Third,"  —  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cry  of  Treason  !  raised  by  the  speaker  and  echoed  from  all  parts 
of  the  house  ;  but  drowning  the  cry  by  the  commanding  elevation  of  his 
own  voice,  and  baflling  the  charge  with  superior  presence  of  mind,  he  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse  with  these  words,  —  "  George  the  Third, 
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I  say,  maw  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it !  "  We  may  judge  of  the  temper  which  Henry  found  or  created  in 
an  assembly  which  could  embrace  a  measure  thus  advocated,  —  thus  openly 
associated  with  revolt  and  regicide.  How  altered  was  the  strain  of  public 
sentiment  in  Virginia,  since  the  days  in  which  the  peculiar  boast  of  this 
province  was  the  romantic  gallantry  with  which  it  espoused  the  interests 
of  monarchy  against  the  arms  of  Cromwell !  •  The  resolutions,  though 
opposed  by  every  member  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  any  preeminence  or 
particular  consideration  in  the  assembly,  and,  among  others,  by  several 
mdividuals  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  bold  and  generous  champj. 
ons  of  American  liberty,  were  finally  carried  [May  28,  1765]  by  a  small 
majority  of  votes.  Fauquier,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  no 
sooner  learned  this  proceeding  than  lie  dissolved  the  assembly.  But  they 
had  already  set  the  example  of  resistance,  and  kindled  or  seasonably  nour- 
ished  a  flame  which  was  to  spread  over  all  America.  Their  resolutions  were 
circulated  and  republished  in  every  one  of  the  States  ;  and  everywhere 
they  produced  a  glow  of  kindred  feeling  and  purpose.'  The  spirit  of  re- 
sistance thus  awakened  was  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  that  powerful  or- 
gan of  its  expression  which  was  suggested  by  Massachusetts,  and  gradually 
mounted  to  such  a  height,  that  before  the  first  of  November,  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  appointed  to  take  effect,  the  execution  of  this  unhappy 
measure  had  become  obviously  and  utterly  impracticable.' 

Amidst  the  general  agitation,  all  at  once  a  number  of  party  names  came 
into  vogue,  and  operated  with  their  usual  efficacy  in  augmenting  the  warmth 
and  acrimony  of  political  affections  and  passions.  The  distinctive  epithets 
of  fVhig  and  Tory  —  hitherto  little  used  in  America,  where  they  were 
known  merely  as  the  titles  bestowed  on  each  other  by  two  parties  in  th? 
parent  state,  of  which  the  one  was  understood  to  be  friendly  to  liberty,  and 
the  other  to  arbitrary  power  —  were  now  employed  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  with  as  much  animosity  as  signalized  the 
dissensions  of  that  remarkable  era  when  they  were  first  introduced  into 
England.*  The  partisans  of  American  liberty  assumed  to  themselves  the 
title  of  Whigs,  and  gave  the  appellation  of  Tories  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  the  other  functionaries  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  general 
to  all  persons  who  administered  the  authority  or  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  parent  state  in  America.  But  the  favorite  appellation  was  suggested 
by  the  speech  of  Colonel  Barre  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ob- 
tained in  all  tlie  provinces  the  warmest  sympathy  and  applause,  and  in 
conformity  with  which  the  more  ardent  patriots  everywhere  appropriated  to 
tliemselves  the  animating  title  of  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  justice  of  the  pre- 
tensions preferred  by  the  parent  state  was  denied,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  policy  towards  America  was  vilified  in  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers, which  addressed  the  reason  and  the  spirit  of   the   colonists  with 

*  Jlnte,  Buok  I.,  Chap.  II.,  adfinem. 

'  ne  Pennsylvania  Gazette  oxiiibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sudden  change  in  public 
■cntiment  occatiioned  by  the  Virsinian  resulutiong.  We  have  noted  an  effort  raade  by  that 
journal  on  the  30th  of  Mn>  .j  reconcile  the  Americans  to  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  20th  of 
June  it  displayed  a  Tcry  different  spirit  in  the  following  observation  : — "We  *earn  from  the 
northward,  that  the  Stamp  Act  is  to  take  place  in  America  on  All-Sainti'  day,  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember next.  In  the  y<.ar  1755,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  happened  that  dreadful  and  mem- 
orable earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon." 

»  Minot.    Bradford.     Wirt.    Gordon.  _ 

'  They  were  nrs:  empioyt-J  by  English  politicians  in  the  year  1680.  liumd.  xbus,  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  they  proved  the  harbingers  of  revolution. 
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every  argument  and  consideration  fitted  to  kindle  resentment  and  justify 
resistance.  If  liberty,  it  was  declared,  bo  the  peculiar  due  of  those  who 
have  sense  enough  to  know  its  value  and  fortitude  enough  to  incur  every  dan- 
cer and  difllculiy  for  the  sake  of  its  acquisition,  then  are  the  inhabitants  of 
America  more  truly  entitled  to  this  blessing  than  even  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  founders  of  the  American  commonwealths,  it  was  justly  re- 
marked, had  been  originally  constrained  by  oppression  and  hardship  to  emi- 
mte  from  Britain  ;  at  their  own  cost,  and  with  infinite  toil  and  suffering, 
ihey  had  reared  those  institutions,  and  planted  that  system  of  freedom,  of 
which  Britain  now  attempted  to  bereave  their  descendants.  Their  accept- 
ance of  royal  charters,  it  was  insisted,  could  not  reasonably  infer  any  obli- 
eation  beyond  that  allegiance  which  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  might 
claim  indiscriminately  from  all  its  subjects.  The  assistance  which  Britain 
had  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  it  was  argued,  must  be  ac- 
counted either  a  friendly  or  an  interested  service.  If  it  was  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, the  colonists  were  willing  to  return  a  suitable  proportion  of  gratitude ; 
if  it  was  a  mercenary  act,  it  was  already  repaid  by  the  tribute  derived  from  the 
restrictions  of  their  commerce.  But  never  had  it  been  demanded  by  Britain, 
or  conceded  by  the  colonists,  that  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  her  was 
to  be  the  price  of  this  service.  It  was  denied  that  the  submission  of  the 
colonists,  on  former  occasions,  to  acts  of  parliament  affecting  their  munici- 
pal institutions,  afforded  any  fair  precedent  in  support  of  the  present  claims 
of  Britain.  These  exertions  of  parliamentary  authority,  it  was  passionately 
declared,  were  such  stretches  ot  arbitrary  power,  as  the  Americans  would 
now  no  more  submit  to,  than  the  English  would  endure  a  repetition  of  the 
Star  Chamber  jurisdiction  established  by  Charles  the  First,  or  of  the  dis- 
pensing potoer  usurped  by  James  the  Second. 

A  controversy,  which  came  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  classes  of  people  in 
a  great  community,  could  not  long  be  conducted  in  this  animated  strain, 
without  provoking  some  violent  and  tumultuary  proceeding.  It  w-as  im- 
possible that  the  people  could  hear  it  incessantly  repeated  or  insinuated 
that  America  would  not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  England,  without  demon- 
strating some  degree  of  readiness  or  inclination  to  verify  the  boast.  The 
tumults  which  ensued  might  perhaps  have  been  averted,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  convoke  at  an  earlier  period  the  projected  convention,  and  to  have 
soothed  the  general  inquietude  by  presenting  the  image  of  a  deliberative 
body  engaged  in  concerting  the  most  effectual  measures  for  common  de- 
fence, and  on  whose  wisdom  and  spirit  the  hopes  of  America  might  securely 
repose.  But  ere  the  time  appointed  for  the  convention  had  arrived,  the 
rising  ardor  of  the  people  became  impatient  of  farther  inaction  ;  and  it  was 
additionally  stimulated  by  the  consideration  which  now  began  to  occur,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or 
even  be  known  in  Britain,  before  the  date  at  which  the  Stamp  Act  enjoined 
that  its  operation  should  commence.  The  influence  of  this  consideration 
was  not  confined  to  the  poorer  and  less  reflective  classes  of  the  colonists  ; 
it  was  partaken  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  and  consid- 
erate politicians  of  Massachusetts,  who  fomented  the  ardor  already  over- 
boiling in  the  breasts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  cordially  desired  to  wit- 
ness an  explosion  of  popular  violence,  which  they  vainly  expected  to  mod- 
erate and  restrain  from  outrageous  excess,  and  which,  thus  confined,  they 
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beneficially  in  illustrating  the  past,  and  imparling  animation  and  efficacy 
the  future,  addresses  of  the  American  assemblies  to  Britain.    Perhaps  al 
a  vague  hope  was  entertained  that  a  show  of  resistance  might  yet  contriU?' 
to  avert  the  fatal  precedent  of  oven  a  temporary  operation  of  the  Sta 
Act.     Nevertheless,,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  neither  the  populace '^f 
Massachusetts  nor  the  more  considerate  directors  of  their  proceedines  co 
templated  the  extent,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good,  that  resulted  from  ih 
first  impulse  that  was  given  to  the  whirlwind  of  riot  and  anarchy. 

The  tumultuary  scene  which  had  formerly  been  produced  in  this  province 
by  the  attempt  to  subject  the  people  to  naval  impressment,'  afforded  an 
instance  where  riot  was  promoted  by  the  leading  inhabitants  without  detec" 
tipn,  was  conducted  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  entire  impunity  and 
issued  in  a  successful  \  ndication  of  the  provincial  hberties.      It  wis  at 
present  the  more  easy,  though,  doubtless,  also  the  more  dangerous,  to  pro- 
duce  a  similar  explosion  in  Massachusetts,   from   the  peculiar  impression 
which  the  late  occurrences  were  calculated  to  make  on  the  habitual  teniner 
and  favoriie  sentiments  of  this  people.     Resolute  and  enterprising,  firmly 
and  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  and  proudly  cherishing  the  conviction  that 
theirs  was  the  leading  province  of  Jimerica^^  they  had  seen  their  repre 
sentative  assembly  alone,  of  all  the  American  legislatures,  when  menaced 
with  the  approach  of  arbitrary'  power,  beseech  exemption  from  it  as  an 
indulgence,  instead  of  protesting  against  it  as  an  act  o\  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice ;  and  they  had  envied  the  bolder  tone  of  other  assemblies,  even  while 
they  cherished  the  delusive  hope  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  submissive- 
ness  evinced  by  their  own.     Among  other  sentiments  excited  in  this  prov- 
ince  by  the   intelligence  that   the  Stamp  Act  had  passed,  was  a  painful 
embarrassment  mixed  with  strong  resentment,  and  derived  from  the  remem- 
brance of  that  language  in  which  they  had  so  lately  characterized  this  meas- 
ure, while  they  ineffectually  petitioned  against  it.     The  embarrassment  of 
the  assembly  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  caution  with   which  they 
forbore  now  either  to  repeat  their  former  language  or  abruptly  to  assume 
a  different  strain  ;  and  their  purpose  was  rather  insinuated  than  expressed 
by  the  reference  to  a  general  convention,  in  which  it  was  securely  foreseen 
that  the  resolution  to  assert  the  rights  of  America  would  prevail.     Pro- 
portioned  to  the  restraint  thus  imposed  on  the  expression  of  public  sentiment 
and  opinion  through  its  constitutional  organ,  was  the  rage  and  mortification 
which  swelled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  at  length  trans- 
ported  them  into  acts  of  unbounded  license  and  disorder.     Whether  the 
first  indulgence  of  their  passion  was  instigated  by  the  counsel,  or  ' vrel- 
supported  by  the  known  sympathy  and  approbation,  of  the  more  coii^Kteia 
ble  inhabitants,  is  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture  ;   but  the  former  -m^. , 
sition  derives  some  weight  from  the  comparative  order  and  limitatijii  wliiui 
marked  the  outset  of  the  violence,  but  which  were  completely  discarded  in 
the  course  of  its  progress. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August  [1765],  there  appeared  suspended 
to  a  tree,  which,  in  the  sequel,  acquired  much  notoriety  and  received  the 
naniie  of  Liberty  Tacj  'p  fhe  main  street  of  Boston,  effigies  representine 
Andrew  Oliver,  the  hr-  t^er-in-laiv  of  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  British  goveminr . ;.  to  be  the  distributer  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts, 
and  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  generally  regarded  and  detested  as  the  secret 
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aiiilioi"  of  every  arbitrary  measure  embraced  by  the  British  kirg  and  court. 
Hutrliiiison,  as  chief  justice,  commanded  the  sheriffs  to  remove  these  in- 
jiiiiing  ui)d  menacing  emblems  ;  but  the  sheriffs  either  durst  not  or  wer(> 
not  disposed  to  obey.  Tlie  council,  convoked  by  the  governor,  declined 
in  likt)  niiuiner  to  exasperate  the  people  by  opposing  a  manifestation  of  their 
jtintiiiicnts,  which,  though  indecent,  was  attended  with  no  immediate  vio- 
lence or  broach  of  the  peace.  At  night  the  images  were  taken  down  and 
carriuii  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people, 
ihrotigli  the  court-house,  and  thence  down  King  Street  to  the  stamp-ofhce, 
ffliich  Oliver,  in  anticipation  of  his  functions,  hud  lately  caused  to  be  erected. 
Tliis  building  was  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  rioters  ucre 
proceeding  thence  to  Fort  Hill  in  order  to  conclude  their  operations  by 
burning  their  pageantry,  when  the  appearance  of  Oliver's  house,  situated 
in  that  ncighb'^irhnnd,  ( 'nijiied  them  with  a  new  object  on  which  to  wreak 
the  rage  with  .vhich  they  were  blazing.  Hutchinson  vainly  endeavoured 
to  exert  his  tuithoriiy  in  defence  of  his  kinsman's  property  ;  the  insurgents, 
loading  !ii  with' insult,  roughly  thrust  him  aside,  and  having  broken  into 
the  li.<  I  )  from  which  the  family  had  fled,  demolished  the  windows  and 
part  of  the  furniture.  On  the  following  day  [August  15],  Ohver  commis- 
sioned some  of  his  friends  to  announce  at  the  exchange  that  he  had  declined 
the  oftice  of  stamp-master  ;  a  resignation  which  he  was  compelled  to  repeat 
again  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  soothe  the  gathering 
passion  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  round  a  bonfire.  The 
populace,  however,  were  but  partially  appeased.  Accounting  Oliver  no 
longer  a  fit  object  of  resentment,  they  resolved  to  discharge  upon  Hutchin- 
son the  violence  for  which  they  were  prepared  ;  and,  accordingly  marching 
to  his  house,  demanded  immediate  assurance  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
report  that  he  was  a  favorer  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Hutchinson,  whether  from 
a  punctilious  sense  of  dignity,  or  from  unwillingness  to  commit  himself  by 
any  public  declaration  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  British  government, 
declined  to  appear  before  their  tumultuous  array,  or  to  return  any  answer  to 
dieir  requisition  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  general  at- 
tack upon  his  house,  when  they  were  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the 
exertions  of  a  prudent  and  popular  citizen,  who  justly  feared  that  such  an 
outrage  would  discredit  their  cause  and  endanger  the  advantage  which  it  had 
already  obtained.  He  pledged  himself  that  Hutchinson  was  opposed  to 
every  parliamentary  statute  injurious  to  the  country  ;  he  declared  that  it 
was  insulting  and  unreasonable  to  require  the  public  appearance  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  chief  justice  in  this  disorderly  manner  ;  and  urged  his 
hearer .  not  to  staiO  their  proceedings  with  the  iniquity  of  maltreating  an  in- 
dividiiui  wfio  had  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  province. 
The  people,  yielding  rather  to  their  habitual  deference  to  this  speaker  than 
to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  complied  for  the  present  with  the  counsel 
be  gave,  and  quietly  dispersed  themselves. 

So  far,  the  career  of  popular  violence  seemed  to  be  attended  with  success, 
and  was  almost  wholly  exempted  from  blame.  Hardly  a  voice  was  raised 
in  condemnation  of  disorderly  force  directed  against  an  object  so  unpopular, 
and  yet  exerted  with  so  much  discrimination  and  self-control.  Even  Sam- 
uel Adams,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  austerely  virtuous  citizens  of  Mas- 
sathusetts,  was  known  to  approve,  the  demolition  of  the  stamp-office.  The 
misfortune  was  tliat  the  populace,  inflamed  by  triumphant  and  applauded 
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violence,  had  tasted  a  gratification  which  it  was  much  easier  to  tempt  them 
to  repeat  than  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  or  restrain  within  moderate 
bounds.  At  the  very  time  when  the  tempest  was  supposed  to  have  entirely 
subsided,  it  burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fury,  lis  second  eruption  was 
preceded  by  various  unfounded  rumors,  and,  among  others,  that,  in  conse- 
quence  of  Oliver's  resignation,  the  governor  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
distribution  of  the  stamps.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  August,  Mayhew,  a 
popular  preacher  in  Boston,  delivered  from  his  pulpit  a  sermon  in  which 
the  Stamp  Act  was  warmly  condemned,  and  to  which,  with  extreme  rash- 
ness, if  not  from  unbecoming  and  incendiary  zeal,  he  prefixed  the  text, 
"/  tDOuld  they  were  even  cut  off  tehich  trouble  you." 

At  twilight  on  the  following  day  [August  26,  1765],  the  kindling  of  a 
bonfire  served  as  the  signal  of  assemblage  to  a  large,  disorderly  multitude, 
who  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  the  house  of  Story,  the  deputy  registrar 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and,  forcing  their  way  into  it,  destroyed  all  his 
private  papers  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court.  Hallowell,  the 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  was  the  next  object  of  their  vengeance.  They 
broke  into  his  house,  and  not  only  demolished  all  his  furniture,  but  rioted 
on  the  liquors  in  his  cellar  till  intoxication  heightened  their  rage  to  frenzy. 
In  this  condition  they  directed  their  course  to  the  dwelling  of  Hutchinson, 
where,  partaking  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic  life,  which  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  his  private  affections  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  enjoy,  he 
sat  unexpectant  of  the  storm  that  was  preparing  to  burst  upon  him  and  to 
desolate  the  scene  of  his  felicity.  Notice  of  their  danger  was  conveyed  to 
him  and  his  family  barely  in  time  to  enable  them  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
save  their  lives  from  the  frantic  populace,  whose  rage  was  not  satiated  till 
it  had  converted  the  finest  house  in  the  province  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  very  partition-walls  were  beaten  down  ;  the  furniture  destroyed ;  the 
family  paintings  and  plate  defaced  ;  a  large  sum  of  money  pillaged  ;  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years' 
labor,  almost  entirely  annihilated.^ 

These  acts  of  outrageous  violence  were,  with  more  or  less  sincerity, 
generally  deplored  or  condemned.  A  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  including  all  the  principal  inhabitants  and  leading  politicians  of  the 
place,  assembled  the  next  day,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  select- 
men and  magistrates  should  be  directed  to  employ  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  late  disorders,  and  should  be  assisted  in  this 
duty  by  a  civic  guard,  which  the  meeting  directly  proceeded  to  organize. 
It  was  not  merely  by  the  wealthy,  the  timid,  and  the  partisans  of  Britain, 
that  this  measure  was  promoted.  So  much  shocked  were  all  the  consider- 
ate friends  of  liberty  with  the  extravagance  which  tlie  populace  had  com- 
mitted,*' and  so  anxious  to  disavow  it  and  to  manifest  their  zeal  to  guard 
against  its  recurrence,  that,  if  the  attempt  could  now  have  been  made  lo 
carry  the  Star.ip  Act  into  execution,  the  cause  of  British  prerogative  would 

""•  "  Perhaps  the^Bun  of  liberty  must  alwayg  riso  in  tho  riiidRt  of  anarchy,  and  araduniiy  dis- 
pel ita  noxioiiB  vapors  as  h«!  a«cinil«  lo  his  meridian  lustre."  Minot.  " So  infatuated  wero 
the  people  at  this  period,  that,  if  a  man  had  any  piqiio  aRainst  liiH  neighbour,  it  wan  only  to 
call  him  ■  few  hard  names,  and  his  houce  would  i)e  certainly  pulled  down  and  his  life  put  in 
jeopardy."  Eliot.  "  Le  passage,  du  ^aal  au  bicn,  nc  pent  it  st  faire  que  par  Us  voiu  dt  k 
vwleitref"      Millot. 

*  Mayhew.  in  particular,  was  so  much  affefted,  that,  while  he  denied  all  intentional  accM- 
»ion  to  the  not,  lie  protested  that  he  would  wiiiinply  part  with  all  his  properly  to  rtM«ii  ijn 
unfortunute  sermon.  We  shall  find,  however,  that  his  political  zeal  blazed  out  not  long  alter 
with  as  much  icrvor  is  over. 
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have  gained  a  great  and  perhaps  decisive  advantage.     But  this  advantage 
was  lost  by  delay,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  impolitic  behaviour  of  the 
eovernor.    At  the  very  time  when  he  would  have  been  effectually  supported 
ni  measures  tending  to  repress  all  violent  opposition  to  established  authority, 
he  made  an  unseasonable  concession  to  the  popular  desires,  and  gave  a  color 
of  utility  and  good  policy  to  the  late  commotion,  by  publishing  a  declaration 
tlial  he  had  no  authority  to  distribute  the  stamps,  and  harboured  no  such 
imprudent  purpose  as  the  assumption  of  functions  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.    He  proffered,  indeed,  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  very  large 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  rioters,  and  especially  their  ringleaders  ; 
but  it  was  easier  to  discover  than  to  convict  or  punish  them.     One  of  the 
rineleaders,  a  tradesman  of  some  note,  was  apprehended  uy  the  sheriffs, 
but  instantly  released  by  them  without  even  the  formality  of  an  inquiry,  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  from  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  civic 
(Tuard,  that  they  would  disband  themselves  the  moment  he  was  committed 
to  prison.     Eight  or  ten  persons  of  inferior  condition  were  actually  impris- 
oned, and  some  disclosures  injurious  to  more  important  characters  were 
expected  from  them  ;  but  they  were  soon  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
trer  by  the  resolute   interposii.on  of  a  numerous   body  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who,  assembling  without  noise  or  tumult  in  the  night,  compelled  the 
jailer  to  surrender  his  keys.     The  prisoners  were  liberated  without  ob- 
struction or  commotion,  and  enabled  by  thsir  friends  to  live  in  exile  or  con- 
cealment till  every  prospect  of  a  judicial  visitation  of  their  offence  had 
vanished.     The  leading  politicians  of  Massachusetts  now   took   especial 
care  to  restrain  the  popular  ardor  from  exploding  again  with  that  active 
violence  which  had  proved  so  dangerous  and  ungovernable  ;  but  gradually 
recovering  their  confidence,  without  discarding  their  caution,  and  animated 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  other  colonies,  they  steadily  pursued  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  among  their  fellow-citizens  a  spirit  of  resistance,  in  imison 
with  a  bias  to  that  policy  without  which  resistance  could  not  be  successfully 
undertaken.     Among  other  expedients  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  the 
institution  of  a  new  political  journal,  of  which  the  tendency  was  illustrated 
by  the  emblematic  device  prefixed  to  it, —  a  snake  cut  into  pieces,  each 
bearing  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  American  provinces, 
and  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  motto.  Join  or  Die.^ 

The  explosion  of  popular  wrath  and  impatience  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted,  corresponding  movements  and  convulsidns  in 
tiie  other  colonies,  of  which  those  that  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  were  the  most  violent.  About  ten  days  after  the  first  commo- 
tion at  Boston,  a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at  Providence,  with 
the  motto,  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  and  underneath,  the  text.  Where  the  Spirit 

"nfutchinson.  AnnuarRegisterfoT  1765.  Minot.  Bradford.  Holmes.  Eliot.  No  man 
rapableof  just  reflection  has  ever  been  the  eyewitness  of  a  revolution  accomplished  by  vi- 
olence, without  being  deeply  struck  with  the  influence  of  wealth  in  rendering  its  possessors 
fhary  of  their  personal  safety.  The  poor,  who  have  nothing  but  their  lives,  promptly  and 
bolJry  riskthcni  in  defence  of  that  consciousness  of  liberty,  which,  like  Nature's  gift  of  air  and 
lieht,  is  a  blessing  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  artificial  good  within  their  reach.  No  gen - 
Brnus  man  ever  saw  a  revolution  begun  in  a  civilized  community,  and  against  a  powerful  and 
estahliahed  govornment,  without  feelins  the  inexpressible  usefulness  of  the  poor  as  the  defend- 
ers of  liberty.  The  utmost,  in  generul,  that  the  rich  at  first  do,  at  such  seasons,  is  to  impel  or 
promote  tiie  excitation  of  the  poor,  whose  actual  or  apprehended  violence  aflbrds  to  themselves 
in  thu  sequel  a  safe  pretence  for  avowed  interposition,  and  an  occasion  of  assuming  the  c_om 
piction  of  an  enterprise  which  they  are  more  fitted  to  consummate  than  to  couinieuct^.  'lln* 
popular  riot  produced  the  civic  guard  at  Boston 
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of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty ;  and  effigies  of  persons  accounted  na 
tisans  of  British  prerogative  were  exhibited  with  halters  about  their  nenk 
and  were  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  and  afterwards  cut  down  and  burned  amiH 
loud  and  universal  acclamations.  Three  days  after,  a  similar  ceremonial  wn 
performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newport ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  inflamed 
instead  of  satiating,  their  rage  ;  for,  assembling  on  the  following  day  fAn' 
gust  28],  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  Howard,  a  lawver 
and  Moffat,  a  physician,  of  whom  the  first  had  defended  the  pretension' 
of  parliament  with  his  pen,  and  the  second  in  conversation  had  supported 
the  same  opinion.  Johnston,  the  distributer  of  stamps,  saved  his  hous 
from  a  similar  fate  by  publicly  declaring  that  he  would  never  undertake  ^ 
function  offensive  to  his  countrymen.  In  Connecticut,  about  the  same  time^ 
the  people  at  sundry  places  exhiuited,  in  contumelious  parade,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  effigies  of  Ingersoll,  the  distributer  of  stamps  and 
of  various  other  individuals  who  advocated  the  authority  of  Britain  or 
recommended  the  submission  of  America  ;  and  the  resentment  at  leneth 
became  so  general  and  alarming,  that  Ingersoll  thought  proper  to  resL 
the  obnoxious  office,  which  he  had  not  accepted  without  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance, overcome  by  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Franklin.  A  similar  resignation 
was  produced  by  the  spirit  displayed  at  New  York,  where  the  Stamp  Act 
was  contemptuously  reprinted  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  under  the  title 
of  The  Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America.  The  project  o£  obstruct- 
ing the  execution  of  this  act  by  inducing  the  officers  charged  with  its  ad- 
mini=*'-ation  to  resign  their  functions  was  successively  embraced  by  all  the 
British  provinces  in  Anierica,  except  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  act ;  and  it  was  aided  by  the  policy  which  induced  the  British 
government  to  confide  these  functions  to  natives  of  America.  Messerve 
the  distributer  of  stamps  for  New  Hampshire,  son  of  a  brave  officer  of  this 
province  who  was  slain  at  the  last  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  countrymen  resigned  his  office  with  an  alacrity  which  they 
rewarded  with  the  warmest  approbation. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire,  which  tooic 
place  in  the  present  year,  contributed  greatly  to  the  animation  and  diffusion 
of  public  spirit. >  [September,  1765.]  Mercer,  the  distributer  of  stamps 
for  Virginia,  resigned  his  office  as  readily  as  Messerve  had  done,  and  oh- 
lained  equal  applause.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, in  tliis  province,  gave  public  notice  that  they  declined  any  longer 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  which  might  be  rendered  instrumental  to  the 
ruin  of  their  country's  liberty  ;  and  the  Virginian  lawyers  in  general  de- 
clarcd  their  resolution  rather  to  abandon  their  occupation  than  conduct  it 

'  We  find  that  newspapers  had  also  been  introduced  into  North^arolina  and  Geoi^roTi 
this  period.  Prior  to  175(),  there  were  only  seven  newspapers  in  the  American  colonics!  In 
the  nn-scnt  year  (1765)  there  were  twenty-six.  This  is  the  machinery,  wliich,  colleciine 
coinbming,  and  organizing  the  force  of  those  political  sentiments  and  principles  which  are 
scattered  throughout  society,  have  produced  that  great  living  stream  of  public  opinion  of  whirli 
the  resistless  energy  has  been  so  surprisingly  developed  since  the  middle  of  tlie  eigliteentli 
century.  Before  newspapers  were  known,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  domestic  policy  of  their  rulers  and  the  sent!- 


nients  and  interests  of  their  felluw-citizcns ;  and  only  from  the  pages  of  Jiistory  could  they 
learn  to  appreciate  the  fi)reign  policy  to  which  their  own  national  force  had  been  mnde  sub- 
servient, and  the  emergencies,  however  interesting  to  them-selves,  that  had  befiiDen  neighbour- 
ing states.  The  invention  of  newspapers  formed,  in  every  country  where  tlicy  were  intro- 
duced, a  channel  for  the  expression  of  common  interest  and  the  flow  of  public  opinion  :  and 
ihelr  inuitiplicatioH  haa  tended  to  combine  and  ally  the  force  of  aii  the  contemporary  streams, 
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ffilh  stamped  papers.     Hood,  the  distributer  for  Maryland,  to  avoid  re- 
signing his  office,  fled  to  New  York ;   but  he  was  quickly  pursued  thither 
Ijy  a  number  of  the  freeholders  of  his   native   province,  whose   remon- 
strances induced  him  to  subscribe,  and  even  attest  on  oath  before  a  magis- 
trate, a  document  importing  his  absolute  and  final  resignation.     In  Penn- 
sylvania, Allen,  the  son  of  the  chief  justice,  and  other  public-spirited  pol- 
iticians, chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  endeavoured,  vainly  for 
some  time,   to   persuade   Hughes,  the   distributer,  to   resign  his   office. 
Even  the  proprietary  parly  united  with  them  in  this  attempt,  from  personal 
Jislike  to  Hughes,  who  had  seconded  all  Franklin's  measures  and  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  his  late  mission  to  England,  and  whom  Franklin,  .in  re- 
turn, had  recommended  to  the  British  government  as  a  fit  person  to  execute 
ilie  Stamp  Act  in  Pennsylvania,  if  the  Stamp  Act  were  to  be  executed  at 
;,ll,    That  Franklin's  own  popularity  escaped  unharmed  by  so  much  active 
fooperation  with  the  policy  of  the  British  government  is  not  the  least  mem- 
orable instance  of  the  good  fortune  that  controlled  and  shaped  the  ends 
of  his  political  career.     Hughes  was  supported  in  his  refusal  to  resign  by 
the  Quakers,  and  by  a  number  of  the  Baptists  and  of  the  partisans  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  statute.     The  as- 
sembly, however,  of  which  the  Quakers  no  longer  possessed  the  command, 
"ave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  public  spirit  by  unanimously  protesting  that 
the  only  legal  representatives  of  the  provincial  population  were  the  per- 
sons elected  to  serve  as  members  of  assembly  ;  and  that  the  taxation  of 
the  province  by  any  other  persons  whatsoever  was  unconstitutional,  unjust, 
subversive  of  liberty,  and  destructive  of  happiness.     Resolutions  of  the 
same  tenor  were  passed  shortly  after  by  the  assemblies  of  Connecticut  and 
Maryland.     Finally,   Hughes  was  constrained   to  resign  [October  5]  by 
the  strong  manifestation  of  public  feeling  produced  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
approach  of  the  ships  conveying  the  stamped  papers  from  England  ;  on 
which  occasion  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  colors  half- 
mast  high,  and  a  melancholy  peal  was  tolled  from  the  muffled  bells  of 
the  churches.    Ere  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  execution  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  appointed  to  commence,  every  distributer  of  stamps  in  America 
had  resigned  his  office.     The  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  colonists  were  ani- 
mated by  the  tidings  of  the  change  of  ministry  which  took  place  in  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  Grenville  and  his  colleagues  were 
deprived  of  power,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  them  and 
the  king  respecting  the  terms  of  the  regency  bill ;  and  a  new  administration 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  lib- 
oral  Whig,  and  in  which  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  was  held  by  Gen- 
oral  Conway.* 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the  measure  suggested  by  Massachu- 
setts \va'  to  be  carried  into  efi*ect ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  there  assem- 
bled, in  ilie  town  of  New  York,  a  convention,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
delegates  from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  neglected  to  send  delegates  to  this  convention  ;  and  the  assemblies 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  prevented  from  electing 
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delegates  by  the  expedient  of  long  adjournments  which  the  governors  of 
these  provinces  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose.  But  no  substantial  ad 
vantage  was  gained  by  this  attempt  to  disunite  the  colonies.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  were  prompted  more  strongly  than  ever  to  cherish  the  purpos 
of  union  by  the  opposition  which  this  purpose  received  from  the  deteste^ 
partisans  of  British  prerogative  ;  and  the  assemblies  of  the  four  colonie^ 
which  were  not  represented  on  this  occasion  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  pass  resolves  and  transmit  memorials  and  petitions  studiously  accommo- 
dated  to  the  sentiments  and  language  of  its  proceedings.  Colden,  the  gov^ 
ernor  of  New  York,  attempted,  by  the  expedient  of  adjournment,  to  prevent 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided  from  contributing  to  the  composition 
of  the  convention  ;  but  a  committee  of  management,  which  the  assembly  had 
elected  in  the  preceding  year  to  conduct  extraordinary  business  emereinj 
during  its  adjournments,  undertook,  with  general  approbation,  to  counteract 
the  governor's  policy,  and  elect  delegates  to  represent  itself  and  its  constit- 
tients.  In  Massachusetts,  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  instead  of  withstanding 
the  nomination  of  delegates,  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  fall  upon  their 
own  partisans.  Their  intrigues  for  this  purpose  were  but  partially  success- 
ful ;  and  though  they  were  able  to  introduce  dissension  among  the  delegates 
of  Massachusetts,  they  failed  in  the  attempt  a  second  time  to  stifle  or  dis- 
guise  the  sentiments  of  the  province.  Ruggles,  whose  appointment  to  be 
one  of  the  delegates  was  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  measures  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  his  dissent  was  disregarded  by  the  con- 
vention,  and  punished  in  his  native  province  by  a  censure  of  the  assembly 
and  by  the  general  contempt  and  displeasure  of  the  people.  Ogden,  one  of 
the  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  also  refused  his  assent  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  colleagues  ;  for  which  he  was  afterwards  hanged  and  burned  in  e% 
by  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  first  measure  of  the  convention  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  American  colonists  ;  in  whose  behalf  they  claimed 
a  full  participation  in  all  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  subjects  born  within 
the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  —  of  which  the  most  essential  were  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
grievance  chiefly  complained  of  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which,  by  taxing  the 
colonists  without  their  own  consent,  and  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  was  declared  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bereave 
them  of  their  birthright  of  freedom.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  a 
petition  to  the  king  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament  were 
composed  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  convention  ;  representing, 
in  firm,  yet  loyal  and  respectful  language,  that  they  were  animated  not  less 
by  attachment  to  the  person,  family,  and  government  of  the  king,  than  by 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  incor- 
porated with  the  first  establishment  of  all  the  American  communities  ;  that 
they  acknowledged  a  due  subordination  to  parliament,  consistently  with  the 
possession  of  an  equal  share  in  the  system  of  political  liberty  enjoyed  by 
the  natives  of  Britain  ;  that,  while  all  British  subjects  were  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  being  taxed  only  by  their  own  representatives,  the  remote  situ- 
ation of  the  colonies  rendered  it  impracticable  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented except  in  their  own  subordinate  legislatures  ;  that,  as  the  colonial 
!*ettlements,  on  the  one  hand,  had  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  empire  in  the  world,  so  the  colonists,  on  the  other, 
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esteemed  a  connection  with  Britain  their  greatest  happiness  and  safeguard  ; 
that  the  permanence  of  this  connection  would  be  most  securely  established 
bv  making  liberty  and  justice  its  pillars,  and  practically  demonstrating  that 
the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  America  reposed  on  the 
nrinciples  of  the  British  constitution ;  that  the  American  legislatures  pos- 
jessed  in  sound  theory,  and  in  actual  practice  had  always  hitherto  enjoyed, 
the  same  authority  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  still  retained,  and  which 
the  Americans  had  never  deserved  to  forfeit  nor  consented  to  forego  ;  that 
the  commercial  duties  lately  imposed  by  parliament  invaded  this  rightful 
authority,  and  introduced  an  odious  distinction  between  the  Americans  and 
their  fellow-subjects  in  Europe  ;  that,  without  waiving  their  claim  to  be  ex- 
empted from  such  impositions  altogether,  they  complained  of  them  as  bur- 
densome in  their  extent  and  grievous  in  their  particular  operation  ;  and  that 
they  earnestly  and  humbly  entreated  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  restora- 
tion of  their  just  rights  and  liberties. 

Having  concluded  these  transactions,  and  transmitted  along  with  the  re- 
ports of  them  a  recommendation  to  all  the  colonies  to  appoint  special  agents 
HI  England  who  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavours  in  soliciting  justice 
to  America,  the  convention  dissolved  itself     The  general  approbation  with 
which  its  proceedings  were  regarded  tended  to  promote  the  growing  incli- 
nation of  the  colonists  in  favor  of  a  system  of  united  councils  ;  and  as  the 
provincial  assemblies  could  not  yet  venture  to  advance  this  system  to  ma- 
tiirity  by  establishing  a  permanent  convention,  the  more  zealous  politicians  in 
several  of  the  States  sought  to  attain  the  same  object  by  different  and  less 
regular  paths,  and  cultivated  the  principle  of  union  in  a  form  which,  with- 
out seeming  to  combine  the  force  of  the  colonies,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
assimilate  the  sentiments  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.     Political 
clubs  and  associations  were  formed  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  The  Sons  of  Liberty.    These  clubs  now  began  to  form 
treaties  of  union  and  correspondence  with  each  other  ;  and,  being  totally 
irresponsible  for  their  conduct,  freely  indulged  and   inflamed  their  mutual 
ardor  in  secret  councils  and  rival  flights  of  the  most  daring  spirit  of  resist- 
ance and  language  of  menace.     Several  of  them  instituted  processions,  in 
which  copies  of  the  Stamp  Act,  after  having  been  exposed  to  public  op- 
probrium, were  burned  along  with  the  effigies  of  its  chief  promoters.     One 
of  them  proceeded  so  far  as  to  circulate  printed  placards,  which  were  even 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  public  offices,  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  person, 
house,  and  effects  of  every  man  who  should  presume  either  to  distribute  or 
even  to  make  use  of  stamped  paper.     The  club  established  at  Boston  sig- 
nified its  commands  to  Oliver,  long  after  he  had  resigned  the  office  of 
stamp-master,  that  he  should  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  the  foot  of  Liberty- 
Tree,  and  there  read  aloud  a  declaration  signifying  what  he  had  done,  and 
attest  it  upon  oath  in  presence  of  a  magistrate.     In  vain  he  appealed  to  his 
former  resignation,  and  entreated,  that,  if  a  repetition  of  this  ceremony  were 
necessary,  it  might  be  performed  in  the  town-house  ;  the  club  peremptorily 
refused  to  qualify  its  mandate  or  spare  his  humiliation,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  obey.     Innumerable  satires,  political   proverbs,   caricatures,  and   pas- 
quinades were    published  ;    and  incessant    activity  was  exerted  over   all 
America  to  render  British  prerogative  and  its  partisans  hateful,  contempti 
ble,  and  ridiculous,  and  to  fortify  the  cause  of  liberty  by  uniting  it  with  at- 
tractions adapted  to  every  variety  of  human  taste,  temper,  and  disposition. 
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The  most  promptly  efficacious  are  not  always  the  most  creditable  or  whole- 
some  measures  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  benefit  which  the 
interests  of  liberty  derived  from  those  clubs,  it  is  probable  that  to  their  on. 
eration  must  be  ascribed  the  harsh  and  illiberal  features  by  which  some 
of  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution  were  defaced.  The  mysterv 
which  overhangs  such  associations  frequently  secures  to  their  mandates  and 
measures  a  respect  and  acquiescence  from  the  mass  of  society,  which  a 
disclosure  of  their  real  elements  and  composition  would  neither  merit  nor  be 
able  to  obtain  ;  and  in  the  secrecy  of  their  conclaves,  the  dishonest  the 
cruel,  and  the  dastardly  are  temptingly  encouraged,  and  too  often  success- 
fully enabled,  to  urge  their  ferocious  and  malignant  suggestions  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  calmer  counsels  of  the  just,  the  liberal,  and  the  truly  brave. 

The  assembling  of  the  convention  at  New  York  was  an  important  event 
for  the  American  States  ;   and  that  they  fully  appreciated  its  importance 
was  plainly  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  approved  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  adopted  its  sentiments  and  language,  and  complied  with 
its  directions.     Among  other  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  from  the  embarrassment  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  its  free  and  open  assertion  of  the  rights  of  its  con- 
stituents.    In  the  month  of  September,  before  the  convention  was  held 
Governor  Bernard,  having  convoked  the  assembly,  addressed  [September 
25] '  an  elaborate  speech  to  it  upon  the  alarming  aspect  of  public  aflairs. 
After  referring  to  the  recent  tumults  at  Boston  with  expressions  of  suit- 
able disapprobation,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  late  ministers  of  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  measures  they  had  pursued.     He  declared  his  conviction  of 
the  supreme  and  unlimited  authority  of  parliament ;  and  farther,  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  recommended  the  unqualified  submission  of  the  province  lo 
the  mandates  of  a  power  which  it  could  not  resist  without  augmented  dis- 
tress and  inevitable  ruin.     The  ordinary  executive  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  observed,  was  plainly  too  weak  to  contradict  authoritatively 
the  late  popular  declarations  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  not  be  executed 
within  the  province,  or  to  oppose  the  force  by  which  these  declarations 
were  supported  ;   and  therefore  he  now  invited  the  provincial  legislature 
either  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  officers  in  proportion  to  the 
emergency,  or  at  once  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  Stamp  Act  could  not 
be  executed,  so  also  must  all  commerce  be  abandoned,  all  judicial  and 
magisterial  functions  suspended,  and  the  whole  community  resigned  to  anar- 
chy and  confusion.     It  was  the  more  especially  their  interest,  he  assured 
them,  to  embrace  the  former  part  of  the  alternative,  that  they  might  con- 
fidently rely  on  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  provided  they  yielded 
in  the  first  instance  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  parent 
state. 

The  assembly,  though  still  constrained  to  dissemble  the  sentiments  which 
they  longed  to  avow,  would  have  been  more  perplexed  by  this  address, 
if  it  had  immediately  succeeded  the  Boston  riots,  or  if  it  had  preceded  the 
intelligence  already  received  of  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  of 
the  determination  expressed  by  the  other  provinces  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  After  some  delay,  which  they  would  willingly  have 
prolonged,  but  which  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  people  induced  them 
to  abridge,  they  returned  io  the  governor's  address  a  vague  and  cautious 
answer,  importing,  that,  in  a  qualified  sense,  they  acknowledged  the  su- 
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preme  authority  of  parliament ;  that  they  could  not  presume  to  adjust  the 
limits  of  this  authority,  but  could  as  little  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  there 
wcie  bounds  to  it"  ;  that,  if  an  act  of  parliament  was  just,  it  needed  nei- 
ther aid  nor  confirmation  from  a  subordinate  legislature  ;  that,  if  it  was  un- 
just and  tyrannical,  it  was  null  and  void,  as  were  formerly  declared  all  stat- 
utes inconsistent  with  the  franchises  of  Magna  Charta  ;  and  that  it  was 
strange  doctrine,  and  highly  disrespectful  to  parliament,  to  affirm  that  it 
required  obedience  to  an  unjust  law  as  a  preliminary  condition  essential 
to  its  repeal  ;  that  they  must  desire-  to  be  excused  from  assisting  in  the 
execution  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  their  constituents  regarded  as 
subversive  of  liberty,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  commensurate  ; 
tiiat  they  knew  of  no  general  declarations  by  their  countrymen  of  an  inten- 
tion to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  act  of  parliament,  otherwise  than  by 
refraining  from  the  proceedings  and  transactions  which  it  loaded  with  im- 
posts ;  that  they  saw  much  misery,  but  no  criminality,  in  this  choice  ;  and 
"therefore  must  consider  it  unkind  in  your  Excellency  to  reflect  on  a 
province,  whose  unshaken  loyalty  and  indissoluble  attachment  to  his  Maj- 
esty's person  and  government  was  never  before  called  in  question,  and, 
we  hope  in  God,  never  will  again." 

But  no  sooner  were  the  well  foreboded  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
convention  promulgated  in  this  province,  than  the  assembly,  renouncing  all 
further  reserve  and  ambiguity,  by  a  unanimous  vote  [October  29],  declara- 
toriiy  resolved,  that  there  were  certain  essential  rights  recognized  by  the 
political  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  founded  on  the  law  of 
God  and  nature,  and  were  the  common  property  of  mankind  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  both  by  the  general  principle  of  birthright  and  by  the 
particular  terms  of  their  charters,  were  entitled  to  participate  in  these  ad- 
vantages, and  could  not  justly  be  divested  of  therti  by  any  law  of  society ; 
that  no  man  could  rightfully  take  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property 
of  another  without  the  proprietor's  consent ;  and  that  on  iliis  principle  re- 
posed the  main  pillar  of  the  British  constitution,  namely,  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  same  branch  of  the  legislature  to  which  the  power  of 
taxing  the  people  was  confided  ;  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  never 
had  been  and  never  could  be  adequately  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  that,  in  accordance  with  their  general  rights  and  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances, they  had  always  till  now  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  taxed 
by  their  domestic  assemblies  alone  ;  that  all  statutes  imposing  taxes  on 
them,  and  enacted  by  any  other  authority  whatever,  were  infringements  of 
their  inherent  and  unalienable  rights  as  men  and  British  subjects ;  and,  final- 
ly, that  these  resolutions  should  be  preserved  on  record,  in  order  that  a  Just 
sense  both  of  liberty  and  of  loyally  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ber- 
nard, infatuated  by  insolence  and  selfish  ambition,  perceived  now  the  failure 
of  his  policy,  without,  however,  discerning  or  acknowledging  its  folly.  In 
a  wrathful  and  intemperate  address  which  he  delivered  soon  after  to  the 
assembly,  he  accused  them  of  having  countenanced  all  the  riots  that  had  oc 
curred  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  being  themselves  on  the  eve  of  open  re- 
bellion. To  this  charge  the  assembly  promptly  replied,  that  they  repelled 
with  scorn  and  indignation  the  pretext  that  they  had  either  encouraged  or 
justified  the  late  riots  ;  but  they  plainly  declared  their  opinion  that  the  ob 
uoxiuus  laws  which  provoked  the  tumults  would  never  have  been  embraced 
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by  the  Britif^h  parliament  without  the  sinister  instigation  and  pernicious  coun- 
sel of  the  functionaries  of  Britain  in  America.  "  Impartial  history,"  thgy 
declared,  "  will  record  that  the  people  of  thb  continent,  after  giving  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  their  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  by  making  the  utmost 
exertions  to  defend  his  territories  and  enlarge  his  dominions  in  this  part  of 
the  workl,  gave  an  equal  testimony  of  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  regard  to 
tbose  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  his  Majesty's  government,  by  a  gjo- 
rious  stand,  even  against  an  act  of  parliament,  because  they  plainly  saw  that 
their  essential,  unalienable  right  of  representation  and  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  British  constitution,  was  infringed,  and  even  annihi- 
lated  by  it."  • 

The  day  on  which  the  operation  of  tlie  Stamp  Act  had  been  appointed  to 
commence  [November  1,  1765]  was  not  suffered  to  elapse  without  some 
remarkable  tokens  of  public  feeling  in  various  parts  of  America.  At  Bos- 
ton,  it  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  ;  shops  and  warehouses  were 
closed  ;  effigies  of  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  act  were  carried  about 
the  streets,  and  afterwards  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  people,  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
calmness  and  self-control,  were  now  restrained  from  a  general  riot  only  by 
the  assurance  of  their  domestic  government  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  execute  the  obnoxious  law.  At  Portsmouth,  the  metropolis  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Greenland,  the  bells  were 
tolled  to  denote  the  decease  of  liberty,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  departed 
goddess  were  invited  to  attend  her  funeral,  of  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  much  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  coffin,  splendidly  decorated, 
and  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Liberty,  aged  CXLV.  years,"  ^  was  carried 
in  funeral  procession  from  the  State-house  of  Portsmouth,  attended  with  the 
music  of  unbraced  drums.  Minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  coffin  reached 
the  place  of  interment  ahd  was  deposited  in  a  grave  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception, when  an  oration  vas  pronounced  in  honor  of  the  deceased  friend 
of  the  people.  Scarcely  was  the  oration  concluded,  when  some  remains  of 
life,  it  was  pretended,  were  discovered  in  the  body,  which  thereupon  was 
eagerly  snatched  from  the  grave.  The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  immediately  altered  to  Liberty  revived ;  a  cheerful  peal  resounded  from 
the  bells,  and  every  countenance  brightened  with  joy.  Childish  and  even 
ridiculous  as  this  pageant  may  appear  to  philosophic  minds  or  tranquil  spirits, 
it  was  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  sentiment  and  cherish  the  earnest  pur- 
pose of  liberty  in  all  classes  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  New  York,  the  day  was  signalized  by  an  eruption  of  popular  violence, 

Eartly  provoked  by  the  impolitic  behaviour  of  the  governor  in  demonstrating 
is  exuectation  of  some  such  occurrence.  In  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  stamp-master,  Colden  took  possession  of  the  first  cargo  of  stamps 
that  arrived  from  England,  and  lodged  them  in  Fort  George.  He  was  al- 
ready the  object  of  much  popular  dislike,  which  he  contrived  to  augment 
by  the  ostentatious  precautions  he  now  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  stamps 
in  his  custody.  Offended  by  this  appearance  of  menace  or  defiance,  the 
people  began  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  streets,  and,  with  the  usual  issue 

'  BradibrdC    Gordon^     Minot.     [Horennds  the  nnrrative  of  Minot ;  and  hero,  accordingly, 
"   "  '■  ■  ■  ;uide  inoro  liberal,  iiiodorate,  and 
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of  angry  and  multitudinous  congregations,  were  easily  impelled  to  perpetrate 
the  violence  which  Colden  had  imprudently  suggested.  They  began  by 
geizitig  the  governor's  coach,  in  which  they  carried  an  effigy  of  himself  to 
the  public  gallows,  where  they  suspended  the  effigy  along  with  a  stamped 
bill  of  lading  and  a  figure  'ntended  to  represent  the  devil  ;  and  then,  with 
shouts  of  execration,  transporting  the  coach,  gallows,  and  effigies  to  the  fort, 
they  burned  the  whole  in  triumphant  challenge  under  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Major  James,  who  had 
expressed  approbation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and,  after  plundering  it  and  ravag- 
ing bis  garden,  consumed  every  article  of  the  furniture  in  a  bonfire.  On 
the  following  day,  they  readily  assembled  again  at  the  summons  of  one  of 
their  ringleaders,  Isaac  Sears,  who  had  formerly  commanded  a  privateer  ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  suggestion,  clamorously  demanded  that  the 
stamped  paper  should  be  surrendered  to  their  hands.  After  some  negotiation, 
the  governor  submitted  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  accordingly  deposited  in  the  lown-hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamped  paper, 
which  afterwards  arrived,  were  promptly  seized  by  the  people  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

The  supporters  of  colonial  rights  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  at 
New  York  were  struck  with  alarm  at  the  riotous  outrage  committed  by 
their  townsmen,  and  perceived  the  expediency  of  constituting  prudent  lead- 
ers for  the  management  and  control  of  the  multitude.  Having  convoked  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  [November  6],  they  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  was  readily  embraced,  to  confide  the  interests  of  the  province,  with 
respect  to  British  prerogative,  to  a  committee  who  were  authorized  to  in- 
stitute a  correspondence  with  all  the  other  colonies.  Sears  and  four  other 
persons  were  charged  with  this  function,  which  they  exercised  with  much  zeal 
and  efficiency.  From  the  want  of  such  communication  with  each  other, 
and  consequently  of  union  among  themselves,  many  nations  have  lost  their  • 
liberties,  or  failed  in  their  attempts  to  regain  them.  In  every  age  and  country, 
the  predominance  of  the  few  has  been  supported  by  the  lack  of  union 
among  the  many  ;  and  human  wisdom  has  never  devised  a  system  more  sub- 
servient to  the  political  advancement  and  illumination  of  the  mass  of  society ' 
than  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  sentiment  and  intelligence  by  corresponding 
committees.  One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  correspondence  which  was  • 
now  established  was  the  genera!  adoption  and  extension  of  a  measure  which 
originated  at  New  York,  and  proved  eminently  serviceable  in  creating  within 
the  parent  state  an  interest  in  unison  with  the  desires  of  the  colonists.  The 
merchants  of  New  York  were  the  first  who  exemplified  the  policy  of  direct- 
ing their  British  correspondents  to  ship  no  more  goods  for  them  until  the 
Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed  ;  and  they  farther  declared  that  they  would 
not  sell  on  commission  any  goods  shipped  from  Britain  after  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  ensuing  year,  until  the  tidings  of  such  repeal  should  be  received.  " 
This  spirited  and  patriotic  purpose  was  diffused  by  the  clubs  and  corre-  ' 
sponding  committees  over  all  America,  and  everywhere  awakened  applause  '■ 
and  imitation.  A  similar  non-importation  agreement  was  framed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  shortly  after  ;  and  .t  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  [December],  it  was  resolved,  though  not  unani- 
mously, that,  till  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  no  lawyer  should  support  the 
suit  of  an  English  creditor  against  an  American  debtor,  nor  any  American 
make  remittances  to  England  in  nayment  of  debts.     These  Phiiadeiphia 
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resolutions  were  extremely  unjust,  but  by  no  means  unnatural ;  for  nothinn 
is  more  congenial  to  the  temper  of  mankind  than  to  retaliate  the  injustice 
which  provokes  their  own  impatience  and  complaint.     Even  when  remon- 
strating against  arbitrary  power,  the  Americans  refused  to  permit  Quakers 
^nd  otli  r  timid  or  conscientious  individuals,  to  submit,  as  they  were  in- 
clined, to  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  to  reinforce  their  own  protestations  against 
the  injustice  of  the  British  parliament,  they  refused  or  obstructed  the  pay. 
inent  of  their  debts  to  the  very  merchants  who  had  strenuously  endeav- 
oured to  prevent  the  injustice  of  which  they  complained.     It  may  be  rea- 
sonably surmised,  tliat,  both  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  the  heated  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude  were  artfully  directed  into  channels   correspondine 
with  the  private  interest  of  sordid  and  hypocritical  counsellors.     The  non- 
importation agreement  was    gradually   propagated  throughout  all  America 
[1766],  though  its  terms  were  not  everywhere  the  same ;  for  in  some  parts 
and  especially  in  New  England,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  it,  until  not  only 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  also  the  previous  commercial  impositions  were  abol- 
ished.    In  every  colony  and  every  class  of  society,  these  compacts  were 
enforced  by  the  guardian  care  of  the  political  clubs,  and  aided  by  the  for- 
mation of  collateral  conventions,  which  adopted  subsidiary  purposes.     To 
encourage  a  woollen  manufacture  in  America,  it  was  recommended  to  tlie 
colonists  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  lambs.     Not  a  butcher  durst  af- 
terwards expose  a  lamb  for  sale.     Instead  of  wearing  British  cloth,  which 
was   formerly  accounted  a   mark  of  fashion  and  gentility,  the  wealthiest 
colonists  now  set  the  example  of  clothing  themselves  in  old  or  in  homespun 
habiliments  ;  and,  instead  of  being  married  by  licenses,  on  which  a  duty 
was  now  imposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  the  richer  Americans  agreed  to  imi- 
tate the  procedure  of  their  humbler  countrymen,  and  neither  to  contract  nor 
countenance  marriages  celebrated  by  any  other  authority  than  public  procla- 
mation in  church.    Associations  were  formed  and  resolutions  expressed  to 
abstain  from  particular  luxuries  which  could  be  procured  only  from  Britain. 
The  American  women  distinguished  themselves  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  promoted  these  purposes,  and  rendered  both  themselves  and  the  interests 
of  liberty  additionally  dear  to  their  countrymen  by  their  prompt  and  cheerful 
surrender  of  every  ornament  and  indulgence  of  which  the  use  was  accounted 
a  demonstration  of  servility  or  a  contribution  to  the  resources  of  arbitrary 
power.     The  domination  of  Britain  was,  indeed,  much  more  seriously  en- 
dangered by  the  prevalence  of  industrious  and  frugal  habits  among  the  col- 
onists, than  by  the  most  violent  and  menacing  declarations  of  their  pro- 
vincial  assemblies.     Economy  is  essential  to  national  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vidual independence,     "Save  your  money,  and  you  save  your  country" 
became  a  proverb  with  the  people  of  New    England.     The   self-control 
and  endurance  practised  by  those  who  dispensed  with  the  costly  British  lux- 
uries to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  served  at  once  to  loosen  the  de- 
pendence of  America  on  Britain,  to  prepare  the  Americans  for  the  rigors 
of  warfare,  and  to  diminish  the  resources  of  their  enemy  and  oppressor. 
So  forcibly  were  these  considerations  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Franklin, 
that,  when  the  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  afterwards 
entertained  in  England,  he  declared  his  opinion  that  the  interests  of  America 
would  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  suspension  of  this  act,  which 
would  at  once  postpone  a  struggle  dangerous  to  the  weakness  of  the  col- 
onists and  promote  among  (heqi  habits  of  virtue  inconsistent  with  6nai  or 
listing  subiugatioi), 
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The  only  semblance  of  respect  which  the  Stamp  Act  obtained  in  America 
was  the  general  suspension  of  commercial  and  judicial  business  that  ensued 
for  n  while  in  almost  all  the  provinces.     This  state  of  things  could  not  and 
did  not  last  long  ;  the  people  soon  resumed  their  former  pursuits,  and  the 
provincial  magistrates  their  functions,  and  risked  the  consequences  of  ex- 
ercising them  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  parliament.     Courageous  traders  sent 
their  vessels  to  sea,  without  any  new  ceremony  of  precaution  ;  more  timid 
merchants  and  ship-masters  gave  a  color  of  legitimacy  to  their  transactions 
by  obtaining  certificates  that  the  persons  who  were  appointed  distributers  of 
the  stamps  refused  to  deliver  them.     So  strong  was  the  current  of  public 
will,  that  the  custom- house, officers  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  give  way  to 
it,  and  granted  clearances  to  every  vessel  that  sailed,  without  a  syllable  of 
objection  to  the  want  of  stamps.     In  Rhode  Island,  the  courts  of  law  were 
never  closed  for  a  single  day.     In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  before  they  had 
been  closed  a  single  month,  they  were  reopened  by  general  consent.     In 
Massachusetts,  most  of  the  judges  in  the  inferior  courts  gave  notice  that 
they  would  discharge  their  functions  as  usual ;  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  firmly  refused  at  first  to  entertain  any  legal  proceedings  without  stamps; 
and  even  the  most  patriotic  of  the  lawyers  were  prompted,  by  inveterate  pro- 
fessional prejudice,  to  account  it  impossible  to  conduct  judicial  business  in 
open  disregard  of  a  subsisting  act  of  parliament,  however  unjust  and  tyranni- 
cal.    At  length  [January  23,  1766]  the  popular  party  prevailed  so  far  as 
to  obtain  from  the  assembly  a  resolution  "  that  the  shutting  up  the  courts 
of  justice  is  a  very  great  grievance  ;  and  that  the  judges,  justices,  and  all 
other  public  officers  in  this  province  ought  to  proceed  as  usual."     The 
judges  were  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  this  resolution  ;  and  the  colo- 
nists enjoyed  the  triumph  of  beholding  the  mandate  of  their  domestic  legis- 
lature prevail  over  the  command  of  the  British  parliament.     The  judges, 
however,  declared  that  they  submitted  only  for  self-preservation,  —  being 
sensible  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  populace  ;  and,  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  lawyers,  but  little  judicial  business  was  transacted.     In  South 
Carolina,  the  governor  still  refused  his  sanction  to  the  transaction  of  public 
business  without  stamps  ;  but  the  assembly,  having  ascertained  that  the  copy 
of  the  Stamp  Act  transmitted  to  him  from  England  had  been  sent  in  an 
irregular  and  unusual  manner,  laid  hold  of  this  pretext,  and  insisted  that 
he  had  received  no  such  formal  notification  of  the  act  as  to  render  it  incum- 
bent on  them  or  him  to  pay  any  attention  to  its  injunctions. 

The  consciousness  of  having  thus  practically  disavowed  the  authority  of 
parliament  and  defied  its  power  seemed  to  inspire  the  colonists  with  addition- 
al boldness  of  tone,  and  to  impart  additional  spring  and  latitude  to  their  spec- 
ulations and  purposes.  Treatises  were  published  in  the  journals  of  New 
York,  openly  denying  that  the  British  parliament  possessed  even  the  shadow 
of  jurisdiction  over  America,  and  limiting  the  constitutional  relation  between 
Britain  and  America  to  the  common  subjection  which  the  two  countries  ac- 
knowledged to  the  same  monarch.  The  clubs  and  corresponding  commit- 
tees redoubled  their  exertions  to  influence  and  unite  public  feeling  ;  and  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  peculiar  intemperance  of  language  or 
conduct  consulted  their  safety  or  vented  their  zeal  in  efforts  to  implicate  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen  as  deeply  as  themselves  in  demonstration  of 
resistance.  A  union  of  all  the  clubs  in  America  was  proposed,  approved, 
and  partially  accomplished ;  the  members  pledging  themselves   with  their 
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lives  and  fdrtunes  to  defend  the  Hritish  conttitution  in  America  against  the 
measures  disclosed  in  "  a  certain  pamphlet  which  has  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  an  act  of  parhament,  called  and  known  by  the  name  o(  the  Stamp  Act  "• 
to  support  each  other  in  all  their  past  and  liitiire  opposition  to  those  nieas.^ 
tjres  ;  and  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  all  betrayers  of  their  country  who 
should  promote  such  measures  by  assistance  or  submission.  The  people  in 
various  places  were  invited  to  form  associations  for  the  protection  of  their 
fdlow-citizenr  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  generous  zeal  for  American 
liberty.  To  these  invitations  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  support  were 
generally  returned.  [February.]  Most  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  replied 
to  an  application  of  this  nature,  by  signifying  the  determination  of  their  in. 
habitants  to  march  with  their  whole  force  to  the  support  of  the  British  constitU' 
tion.,  and  consequently  the  relief  of  those  that  shall  or  may  be  in  danger  from 
the  Stamp  JJct  or  its  abettors.^  Popular  license,  in  short,  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  it  could  admit  without  assuming  a  different  name. 

The  tidings  of  all  these  remarkable  events  in  Anterica  were  successively 
transmitted    to  Britain,  where    they  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  together  with  much  contrariety  of  purpose  and  opinion.     One 
point,  indeed,  became  every  day  more  undeniably  manifest  and  more  pres- 
singly  urgent.     All  parties  agreed  that  affairs  could  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  their  present  posture,  and  that  Britain  must  either  forthwith  exert 
her  utmost  force  to  carry  the  Stamp  Act  into  execution,  or  promptly  repeal 
it.     Each  of  these  views  of  policy  was  espoused  by  different  statesmen 
and  warmly  supported  by  numerous  partisans.      The  new  ministers,  and  es- 
pecially Secretary  Conway,  who  formerly  denied  the  power  of  parliament 
to  tax  America,  were  desirous  to  repeal   the  Stamp  Act ;  but  their  senti- 
ments were  perplexed  and  their  language  modified,  partly  by  the  violent 
opposition  to  any  such  measures  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  late 
cabinet,  and  partly  by  the  pride  naturally  attending  the  possession  of  power, 
and  by  aversion  to  bend  or  even  to  seem  to  bend  in  concession  to  the  hos- 
tile and  menacing  attitude  which  America  displayed.     To  make  war  on  the 
Americans  in  support  of  the  act  seemed,  if  not  absolute  suicide,  at  least  tan- 
tamount to  making  use  of  one  arm  to  cut  off  the  other.     The  prior  declara- 
tions of  parliament  and  the  present  temper  aroused  in  the  British  people  for- 
bade every  thought  of  repealing  the  act  on  the  ground  of  incompetence  ;  and 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  Americans  rendered  it  diffieult  to  reconcile  the  dig- 
nity of  the  British  empire  with  a  repeal  founded  on  the  plea  of  expediency. 
In  circular  letters  to  the  provincial  governors,  Conway  expressed  the  royal 
displeasure  at  the  riots  which  had  taken  place,  but  added  withal  that  it  was 
"  hoped  that  the  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  had  found 
pldce  only  among  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  of  the  people."     In  faci, 
many  respectable   tradesmen,  and   even   some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  various  parts  of  America,  had  both  promoted  and  partaken  the  resistance 
of  their  countrymen  ;  and  of  this  the  ministers  received  ample  and  even  ex- 
aggerated information  from  the  letters  of  the  royal  governors.     But,  eager  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  both  as  a  measure  of  good  policy  and  a 
stiema  upon  their  predecessors,  they  willingly  countenanced  the  idea  that  the 
agitations  in  the  colonies  were  neither  general  nor  formidable  ;  they  wished 
to  confine  the  discussion  of  the  matter  to  considerations  of  equity  and  com- 
*  .Annual  Rtgitter  for  lim  and'/«r'l766r~Beiknap7~Gor<lon.    Holme8.~Frank!in'»  Mf 
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mercial  expediency  ;  ond  affecting  to  believe  tiiut  the  distress,  of  wlilcli 
many  Knglish  niamifacturers  loudly  complained  nt  tliia  period,  was  wholly 
occasioned  by  the  non-importation  compacts  of  the  Americans,  they  pro- 
moted petitions  to  parliament  for  a  re|ieul  of  the  Stamp  Act  from  the  prin- 
cipal trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  Kngland.  No  instigation  was 
needed  to  prompt  the  merchants  of  London  to  aid  this  purpose  ;  they  pe- 
litioned  and  exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain  the  repeal. 

The  wishes  of  the  ministry  were  ably  seconded  by  the  American  agents 
ia  Britain,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who    was   examined  at  the^ 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  [February  3]  with  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  America,  and   the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  liis 
countrymen.     The  genius  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  with  a  steady 
self-possession  that  gave  it  the  fullest  effect,  —  the  extent  and  variety  of 
luiowledge  he  manifested,  —  the  clearness  and  comprehension  of  his  views, 
—  and  the  graceful,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  language  in  which  his  testi- 
mony was  delivered,  attracted  universal  attention  and  general  praise.     O** 
some  of  his  statements  the  inaccuracy  is  certain  ;  and  the  good  faith  with 
which  they  were  propounded  is,  at  least,  doubtful.     He  was  perplexed  by 
the  inconsistent  desires  of  vindicating  the  conduct  and  protecting  the  interests 
of  his  countrymen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  of  avoiding  to  wound  the  pride 
of  the  British  nation  and  government,  on  the  other.     After  delivermg  a 
succinct  and  Interesting  description  of  America,  he  defended  the  Ariieri- 
cans  with  equal  force  and  ingenuity.     He  affirmed  that  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  external  taxes  imposed  by  parhament ;  but  reckoned  themselves, 
both  as  partakers  of  the  British  constitution,  and  also  in  conformity  with  a 
just  interpretation  of  their  provincial  charters,  exempted  from  the  authority 
of  parliament  in  relation  to  internal  taxes  ;  that  the  Stan)p  Act  was  calcu- 
lated to  operate  with  especial  disadvantage  in  America,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  diminished  affection  of  the  colonists  to  the  parent  state,  and  of  the 
late  non-importation  agreements  to  which  they  had  resorted  ;  that  the  effect 
of  a  longer  subsistence  of  these  agreements  would  be  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures  in    America,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
colonial  market  for  British  manufactures  ;  that  the  riots  were  mere  transient 
and  unpremeditated  ebullitions  of  popular  passion,  condemned  by  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  and  disavowed   by   all  respectable  Americans  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  send  a  military  force  to  America  in  order  to  ex- 
ecute the  Stamp  Act,  as  the  soldiers  would  find  nobody  prepared  or  disposed 
to  contend  with  them,  and  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  their  arras,  imleso 
they  were  to  employ  them  in  slaying  men  for  refusing  to  buy  stamped  pa- 
per.    A  British  army  despatched  to  America,  he  said,  would  not  find,  but 
might  easily  create,  a  rebellion  in  that  country.     Franklin,  during  his  present 
stay  in  England,  had  been  hitherto  agent  only  for  the  province  of  Pennsyl 
vania  ;  but  such  was  the  impression  of  his  political  genius  and  sagacity  pro 
duced  in  America  by  the  report  of  this  examination,  that  he  was  appointed 
soon  after  to  be  agent  also  Tor  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 

The  policy  of  the  British  ministers  was  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of 
their  parliamentary  opponents,  who,  in  letters  which  they  exhibited  from  the 
royal  governors  and  other  officers  of  the  crown  in  America,  found  materi 
als  for  a  description  very  different  from  Franklin's  of  the  actual  state  ol 
affairs  in  the  colonies.  These  functionaries,  who  had  encouraged  the  au- 
thors of  the  Stamp  Act  to  believe  that  it  would  be  easily  carried  into  execo 
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tion,  and  who  had  themselves  personally  sustained  numerous  indignities  in  th 
course  of  the  opposition  it  eventually  provoked,  were  prompted,  both  hi 
concern  for  tlie  reputation  of  their  counsels  and  by  vindictive  feelings  t 
impute  the  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  factious  men,  and  at  the  sam" 
time  to  give  the  most  irritating  picture  of  the  excesses  with  which  it  wa 
attended.     From  these  representations  tlie  friends  of  the  Stamp  Act  dp 
duced  the  conclusion,  that  America  had  openly  defied  the  power  and  an" 
diority  of  Britain,  and  was  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.     And  has  it  comV 
to  this  (ihey  asked),  that  Britain  must  yield  to  the  commands  and  menaces 
•  ol  America  ; '  and  that  parliament  must  recede  from  a  prerogative  which 
it  has  solemnly  asserted,   in  accommodation  to  the  will  of  a  handful  of 
British  subjects,  who,  so  far  from  deserving  favor  or  indulgence,  merit  ihe 
severest  chastisement  for  the  undutiful  insolence  they  have  displayed  ?    Thi 
appeal  was  but  too  well  calculated  to  interest  the  passions  of  the  Enclisli^ 
—  a  people  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  haughty  fear  of  seeming  to 
yield  to  intimidation,  and  (like  most  great  nations)  much  more  susceptible 
of  a  vigilant  jealousy  than  of  a  liberal  estimate  of  their  dignity  and  honor 
So  strong  was  its  effect  both  in  parliament  and  on  the  nation  at  large  that 
Franklin,  who  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  assured  his 
friends  in  America  that  in  all  probability  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  would 
not  be  obtained.     The  embarrassment  of  the  ministers  was  unexpectedly 
increased  by  the  openness  and  impetuous  determination  with  which  Pitt 
who  had  now  regained  his  health,  and  who  neither  communicated  nor  acted 
in  concert  with  iher..,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  boldest  and  most  ob- 
joctionable  proceedings  of  the  Americans.     Inflamed  with  resentment  and 
disdain  by  a  speech  of  Grenville,  who  declared  that  this  people  were  en- 
couraged  to  persist  in  a  mad,  ungrateful,  and  rebellious  career  by  reliance 
on  the  countenance  of  some  British  statesmen,  —  Pitt  warmly  replied,  that 
such  an  imputation  should  never  discourage  him.     "  We  are   told'  that 
America  is  obstinate,"  he  proceeded,  "that  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.     Sir,  /  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three  millions  of 
people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to 
be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest  "* 
Deprecating  any  attempt  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act,  he  declared,  "  I  know 
the  valor  of  your  troops  and  the  skill  of  your  officers  ;  but  in  such  a  cause 
your  success  would  be  nazardous.     America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  hke  the 
strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the 
constitution  with  her.     The  Americans  have  been  wronged  ;  they  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.     Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you 
have  occasioned  ?     No  ;  let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence 
and  temper."     He  concluded  by  declaring  his  opinion,  "  that  the  Stamp 
Act  be  repealed  absolutely,   totally,  and  immediately  ;  and  that  the  reason 
ol  the  repeal  be  assigned,  that  i^w-as  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle." 

'  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  this  strain  of  sentiment  in1ihefoTiowingline» :  —  " 

"  O  Dieii  tivaiit.'  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
Our  seions  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
.iW    AA       .         .  ^n'' «J«'«''»<''"''«''- grafters."  — //eitry  M«  F(/W. 
Ja  r  k    h    ""    Tu^  u"""  ''T":  »o  be  scorned  by  them,  but  to  have  the  governance  of  them. 
tat?on  of  th«^r/„'.    ^y'^Tr'^  '*  becoming,-;  was  the  remark  of  the  Corin^.ians  on  the  pro  "-' 

r^ijufS;  £:5„t."Th7;c;.!idr '""'"'-"'^  "•'• '""' '''"  '^  "^  ">•'  ^'»^-  "^'"^  "•«» 

ih«\V.Th«'rlJ;.°»^i^f'T.f  """'".'"    ««ntimnnt,  when  he  declared  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
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But  the  language  of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  was  much  more  palatable  to 
the  Americans  than  to  the  English,  to  whom  he  vainly  recommended  that 
fare  triumph  of  wisdom,  so  hard  a  science  to  mankind,  well-timed  retreat. 
His  auditors  prized  much  more  highly  the  imaginary  dignity  that  was  wounded 
by  suggestions  of  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  contending,  than  the  real  dignity  of  generous  forbearance  in  a  mischiev- 
ous and  impolitic  quarrel.     To  facilitate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  by 
satisfying  or  soothing  the  irritated  pride  which  was  roused  against  such  con- 
cession, the  ministers  first  introduced  a  bill ' '  for  the  better  securing  the 
dependency  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the  crown  and 
parliament  of   Great  Britain."     This   bill,   which  was  carried  without  a 
division  in  either  house,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Declaratory  Act.^     It 
proclaimed  that  some  of  the  American  colonies  had  unlawfully  pretended 
that  the  right  to  tax  them  resided  exclusively  in  their  own  domestic  assem- 
blies, and  that  riotous  and  seditious  outrages  had  been  committed  by  mobs 
deluded  by  this  opinion  ;  and  enacted  declaratively,  that  the  king  and  par- 
liament had  right  to  make  laws  "  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people'  of  America, 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."     A  bill  for 
repealing  the  Stamp  Act  was  then  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  preamble  varied  widely  from  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  and  expressed  mere- 
ly that  "  the  continuance  of  the  said  act  would  be  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, and  may  be  productive  of  consequences  greatly  detrimental  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  these  kingdoms."     The  memorial  of  the  Amer- 
ican convention  was  tendered  in  support  of  this  measure  ;  but  the  house  re- 
fused to  hearken  to  the  application  of  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
constitution.     Very  few  petitions  from  America  were  presented  ;  and  those 
only  which  were  couched  in  a  submissive  or  moderate  strain.     But  nu- 
merous petitions  were  exhibited  from  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  ; 
and  so  many  facts  and  circumstances  were  cited  and  established,  as  to  render 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  perfectly  incontrovertible.     Yet  with  all  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  precaution  that  was  employed  to  render  the  preamble 
inoffensive  to  English  pride  and  consonant  with  English  commercial  ambi- 
tion, the  bill  was  violently  opposed  by  the  members  of  the  former  cabinet, 
and  by  their  friends  and  various  other  persons  in  both  houses,  who  insisted 
that  to  recede  at  the  present  juncture  from  actual  taxation,  and  remain  con- 
tented with  a  declaratory  assertion  of  this  authority,  was  virtually  to  surren- 
der the  prerogative  of  Britain  to  the  force  and  opposition  of  America,  to 
encourage  faction  by  success  and  impunity,  and  to  insure  resistance  against 
the  first  attempt  to  give  a  practical  application  to  the  Declaratory  Act. 
The  opposers  of  the  repeal,  indeed,  wandered  far  beyond  this  topic,  and, 
with  an  eagerness  to  promote  discussion  that  contrasted  remarkably  with 
their  desire  only  a  year  before  to  evade  or  abridge  it,  revived  in  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  question  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  Amer- 
ica.   With  a  plausible  show  of  constitutional  principle,  they  maintained, 
that,  if  the  colonies,  in  their  advanced  state  of  opulence  and  power,  ehould 
be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  national  expenditure  by  making  free  grants 
to  the  crown,  as  they  had  hitherto  customarily  done  upon  requisition,  the 
crown»might  be  rendered  independent  of  parliament  for  pecuniary  supplies. 

'  6  Geo7lIl7CHp7l2r  With  similar  poIip^yTthiTBritish  cabinot  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wei 
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♦  ho 


Catholics  of  Iroinn<)  by 
an  set  of  insolent  rieor  which  robbed  the  concessiona  of  alniost  all  their  grace.  So  unfruitful 
hitherto  have  been  tne  lessons  of  history. 
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Of  the  friends  of  the  repeal  bill,  some  contented  themselves  with  are;uin» 
support  of  the  undeniable  truths  expressed  in  its  preamble ;  others  em. 
bracing  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  parliamentary  pr'eroe^ 
ative,  insisted  either  that  this  prerogative  was  sufficiently  guarded  by  the 
Declaratory  Act,  or  that  America  was  already  taxed  in  a  pecuhar  manner 
and  in  the  only  nrmnner  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation,  by  the  commercjai 
restrictions.  This  last  view  was  supported  in  substance,  though  profess. 
ediy  controverted  with  much  nicety  of  discrimination,  by  Pitt  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(whom  the  new  ministry  had  invested  with  the  title  of  Lord  Camden)  jn 
the  House  of  Lords.  ♦'  You  have  no  right,"  said  Pitt,  "  to  tax  America. 
Nevertheless,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power  ;  the  taxes  are  a 
voluntaiy  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  The  concurrence  of  the 
peers  and  of  the  crown  is  necessary  only  as  a  form  of  law.  This  house 
represents  the  commons  of  Great  Britain.  Here  we  give  and  grant  what 
is  our  own  ;  but  it  is  unjust  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  give  and 
grant  the  property  of  the  commons  of  America.  This  constitutional  right 
has  ever  been  exercised  by  the  commons  of  America  themselves,  repre. 
sented  in  their  own  provincial  assemblies  ;  and  without  it,  they  would  have 
been  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  legislative 
and  commercial  control,  always  possessed  by  this  country,  be  asserted  in  as 
strong  terms  as  can  be  devised  ;  and  if  it  were  denied,  /  would  not  svfftr 
tvtn  a  naii  for  a  horse-shoe  to  be  manufactured  in  America.  But  the 
Americans  do  not  deny  it.  We  may,  and  they  are  willing  that  we  shall 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power  ex- 
cept that  of  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.  There 
I  draw  the  line  ;  there  are  the  bounds,  f^uos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consiskrt 
rectum.^^  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  blinding  influence  of  the 
political  passions,  than  that  the  man  who  expressed  such  sentiments  should 
have  been  hailed  by  the  Americans  as  the  liberal  patron  of  their  interests 
and  generous  defender  of  their  liberty.  "  My  position  is  this,"  said  Lord 
Camden  ;  "  and  I  repeat  it,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour  ;  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparable.  This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  more  ;  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  For  whatever  is 
a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him 
without  his  consent.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  commits  an  injury ; 
whoever  does  it  commits  a  robbery." 

After  debates  more  violent  and  protracted  than  had  occurred  since  the 
British  Revolution,  the  repeal  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  [February  22],  by  the  voles  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  Amidst  general 
acclamations,  it  was  soon  after  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Conway,  the 
mover,  accompanied  by  more  than  two  hundred  members,  —  a  larger  con- 
course than  was  ever  remembered  to  have  accompanied  the  progress  of  any 
former  bill.  In  the  upper  house,  the  feebler  ai'guments  of  its  opponents 
were  reinforced  by  superior  influence  ;  and  Lords  Strange  and  Bute  scrupled 
not  to  declare  that  the  private  sentiments  of  the  king  were  adverse  to  it. 
Nothing  could  be  rnoro  iinrnnstitutional  tl'an  the  nromulsation  of  such  in- 
telligence, whether  it  were  true  or  false.     The  ministers  ascertained  by  in- 
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uiry  that  it  was  true  ; '  but  were  neither  deterred  from  prosecuting  the 
leasure  which  they  had  carried  so  far,  nor  prevented  from  conducting  it 
to  a  successful  issue.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition  and  two  protests, 
the  bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  finally,  receiving  the 
foyal  assent,  was  passed  into  a  law.*  [March  19.]  The  bare  prospect  of 
this  change  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  joy  in  London,  where  the  church- 
u|s  were  rung  and  the  houses  illuminated  as  soon  as  the  process  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  known.  Similar  demon- 
strations of  public  joy  and  gratulatiwi  attended  the  final  completion  of  the 

measure. 

In  America,  where  the  people  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  repeal  as  a 
hopeless  proposition,  the  intelligence  of  its  political  consummation  and  ac- 
tual prevalence  produced  a  transport  of   mingled    triumph,  surprise,  and 
oratitude.     Loud  and  general  was  the  exhibition  of   exulting   sentiment  ; 
but  in  the  loudness  of  the  clamor  the  distinctness  of  its  accents  was  lost. 
In  the  provincial  assemblies,  it  was  impossible  that  even  those  members 
who  sympathized  not  in  the  general  flow  of  enthusiastic   sentiment  could 
decently  refuse  to  unite  in  the  expressions  of  it  suggested  by  their  col- 
leagues ;  and  among  the  people  at  large,  many  who  had  more  or  less  de- 
liberately contemplated  a  perilous  and  sanguinary  conflict  were  unfeignedly 
rejoiced  to  behold  this  terrible  extremity  averted  or  retarded.     Amidst  the 
first  emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  alarming  terms  of  the  Declara- 
tory Act  were  little  heeded.     The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  presented  an 
address  of  grateful  thanks  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  their  appre- 
hension that  the  Americans  had  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  his  Majesty, 
and  injuriously  reproached  with  aversion  to  the  constitutional  supremacy  of 
the  British  legislature.     Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  royal  ministers,  and 
to  Lord  Camden,  Pitt,  Colonel  Barre,  and  other   individuals   who    had 
promoted  the  repeal  or  defended  the  Americans.     Similar  demonstrations 
occurred  in  New  Hampshire.    The  assembly  of  Virginia  voted  that  a  statue 
of  the  king  should  be  erected  in  this  province  ;  and  in  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "that,  to 
demonstrate  our  zeal  to  Great  Britain,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  each  of  us  will,  on  the  4th  of  June  next,  being  the  birthday 
of  our  gracious  sovereign,  dress  ourselves  in  a  new  suit  of  the  manufactures 
of  England,  and   give  what  homespun  clothes  we  have  to   the    poor." 
Professions  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to  Britain,  equally  loud  and 
warm,  and  pethaps  as  sincere  and  deliberate,  resounded  through  all  the 
other  American  communities.     And  yet,  even  amidst  the  first  warm  gush 
of  hope  and  exultation,  was  heard  the  warning  voice  of  some  enlightened  or 
stubborn  patriots,  whose  moody,  discontented  souls  were  strangers  to  the 
general  joy,  and  who  accounted  the  triumph  of  their  countrymen  immoder- 
ate, disproportioned,  and  premature.     Christoipher  Gadsden,  of  South  Car- 
olina, in  particular,  who  had  been  a  delegate  from  this  province  to  the  late 
convention,  and  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  civil  and  military  leader 

■  All  tho  peculiar  favorites  of  tho  king  were  strongly  opposed  to  every  concession 
tial  or  apparent,  to  Americu.     The  lords  cif  the  lied-cliamber,  it  was  reported,  and  n. 


,  substan- 

ost  of  the 

con- 

agps  in 


bishops,  urged  that  America  should  be  rather  desolated  by  fire  and  sword  than  pacihed  by 
cession.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  kings  unele,  so  famous  for  his  military  ravagi 
(Gotland  after  the  battle  of  Cullodon,  supported  the  same  inhuman  policy  prior  ti  his  owti 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  lUst  of  October,  1765.     In  the  House  of  Commons,  all  tho  Scot- 
tiiili  members  except  two  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  Sluinp  Act. 
•()Geo.  HI.,  Cap.  11. 
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in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  hesitated  not  to  assure  his  friends  that  the  pub 
lie  hopes  were  fallacious  ;  that  a  permanent  restoration  of  cordial  friendsh" 
with  Britain  was  impossible  ;  and  that  it  was  madness  on  the  part  of  Ame'^ 
ica  to  remit  her  vigilance,  or  relax  her  preparation  for  a  contest  which  tnu'^f 
inevitably  ensue.  His  views  and  sentiments  were  approved  by  those 
whom  they  were  communicated  ;  and  a  secret  association  was  fonned  T 
watch  every  suitable  opportunity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  them.  }thv 
hew,  the  Boston  preacher,  who  has  already  attracted  our  notice,  delivered 
a  sermon  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  much  more  fraughf 
with  republican  sentiment  than  with  incitements  to  loyal  or  pacific  considera- 
tion.  "  Having  been  initiated  in  youth,"  said  this  political  and  polemical 
divine,  "  in  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such  men 
as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons  amone  ih 
ancients,  and  such  as  Sidney,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  araone  ihe 
modern,  —  I  liked  them  ;  they  seemed  rational.  And  having  learned  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  wise,  brave,  and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends 
to  liberty,  that  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  anger  because  thn 
had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to  like  a  free  commonioealthj  and  that  lib! 
erty  always  flourishes  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  imparted,-— this 
made  me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing.  "* 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  that  grand  historic  drama,  the  American 
Revolution.  That  it  was  the  first  makes  no  slight  addition  to  its  impor- 
tance. It  was  on  this  account  the  more  fitted  to  convey  a  lesson  whicli 
Britain  might  have  seasonably  and  advantageously  appropriated  ;  as  it  showed 
thus  early  with  what  determined  spirit  the  Americans  cherished  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  in  unison  with  their  still  remaining  attachment  to  the  parent 
state  and  her  authority  and  institutions.  The  folly  she  committed  in  to- 
tally neglecting  the  lesson  may  be  palliated,  perhaps,  by  the  consideration 
of  those  efforts  which  were  made  both  by  friends  and  by  enemies  of  the 
Americans  to  disguise  its  real  character,  and  of  the  fluctuating  state  ot 
the  British  cabinet  at  this  period,  which  was  very  unfavorable  to  deliberate 
and  consistent  policy. 


I 


CHAPTER    II. 

Sentiments  of  the  Americans.  —  Leading  Politicians  in  America.  —  Randolph — Jefferson  — 
Adama  —  Hancoci<  —  Rutledge,  and  otiiers.  —  Renewed  Collision  between  British  Preroga- 
tive and  American  I-iberty.  —  New  York  resists  the  Act  for  quartering  Troops.  —  Acts  of 
Parliament  taxing  Ten  and  other  Commodities  in  America  —  and  suspending  the  Lpeis- 
latiiro  of  New  York.  —  Policy  of  France.  —  Progress  of  American  Discontent. —  Circular 
Letter  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  —  Governor  Bernard's  Misrepresentations.  — Royal 
Censure  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  —  Riot  at  Boston.  —  Firmness  —  and  Dissolution 
of  the  Massnchusctts  Assembly. — Convention  in  Massachusetts.  —  Occupation  of  Boston 
by  British  Troops.  —  Violence  of  the  British  Parliament.  —  Resolutions  of  the  Virginian 
Assembly  —  and  Concurrence  of  the  other  Provinces.  —  Remonstrance  against  British 
Troops  m  Massachusetts.  —  Miscellaneous  Transactions  —  Dr.  Witherspoon  —  Dartmouth 
College  —  Methodism  in  America —  Origin  of  Kentucky  —  Daniel  Boon. 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act  concluded,  as  some  pre- 
vious disputes  between  Britain  and  America  had  done,  by  an  adjustment 

'  Mnual  Rrsfister  fitr  1765  and /or  17fi6.    Franklin's  Memoirs.    Belknap.    Gordon.    Burkes 
i-'irgiHia.     Ramsay.    Bnidfird.     Eiiot.     Rogen. 
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11  calciilaied  to  afford  lasting  satisfaction  to  either  country,  and  leaving  each 
.  possession  of  pretensions  denied  by  the  other.     It  differed,  indeed,  from 
nreceding  disputes  in  this  important  circumstance,  which  was  calculated  to 
enhance  the  mischief  of  its  imperfect  adjustment,  —  that,  instead  of  having 
ueii  waged  merely  between  a  particular  British  cabinet  or  Board  of  Trade 
iiid  a  single  American  province,  it  had  occupied  the  attention  and  aroused    ' 
ihe  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  both  in  Britain  and  America. 
If  Britain  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  not  till  after  America  had  dis- 
obeyed it ;  and  if  she  proclaimed  by  the  Declaratory  Act  her  pretension  to 
the  prerogative  of  taxing  America,  this  was  no  more  than  the  Stamp  Act 
liad  already  assumed  and  the  resistance  of  America  had  practically  refuted. 
Many  persons  in  America  considered  the  Declaratory  Act  as  a  mere  empty 
iioinage  to  British  pride,  intended  not  to  afford  a  handle  for  renewing  the 
dispute,  but  to   disguise  the  mortification  of  defeat ;  and  some  proclaimed 
iliis  conviction  with  a  contemptuous  openness  that  savored  more  of  hardi- 
liood  than  of  prudence   and   moderation.     A  wise  and  generous  restraint 
of  insolent  triumph,  though  naturally  improbable,  was  yet  reasonably  due  to 
the  balked  lust  of  power  and  the  wounded  pride  of  the  parent  state.     The 
parliainent  authoritatively  condemned  the  independent  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Americans,  and  the  actual  violence  with  which  these  sentiments  were 
si'ipported ;  but  the  Americans  were  sensible  that  their  language  and  con- 
duct had  been  substantially  successful,  and  had  rendered  the  Stamp  Act 
inefficacious  long  before  its  formal  repeal.     Britain  finally  desisted  from  en- 
forcing this  act,  for  reasons,  real  or  pretended,  of  mercantile  convenience  ; 
but  America  had  first  resisted  and    prevented   its   enforcement,  on  totally 
different  grounds.     Some  persons  might  be  interested  to  maintain,  and  some 
might  be  willing  to  believe,  that  no  actual  resistance  had  been  offered  to  the 
power  of  Britain,  except  by  the  transient  rage  of  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant inhabitants  of  America;  but  no  pretext  or  protestation  could  disguise 
the  grand  fact,  that  a  British  statute  was  deliberately  disobeyed  and  ren- 
dered inoperative  in  the  scene  of  its  application  ;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Stamp  Act,  not  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
was  employed  in  America. 

The  benefit  conferred  by  the  repeal  of  this  statute  was  rather  the 
deliverance  from  an  impending  and  dangerous  civil  war,  than  the  removal 
of  an  actual  burden.  And  hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  grat- 
itude produced  in  America  by  the  repeal  was  much  more  lively  than  lasting. 
Pitt's  remarkable  words,  "  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,"  produced 
a  far  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression, •  which  coincided  with  the 
reflection  speedily  arising,  that  Britain  by  the  Declaratory  Act  reserved  to 
herself  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  quarrel  at  the  first  convenient  opportuni- 
ty, and  affixed  an  opprobrious  stigma  on  the  exertions  to  which  America 
was  so  greatly  beholden,  and  to  which,  in  all  probability,  she  must  again, 

■  Yet  the  efibct  of  this  imprcasinn  on  the  Amcrinans  was  vory  much  overvalued  in  England, 
where  even  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Lrlters  of  Junius  did  not  scruple  to  desisnate  Pitt 
and  Camden  as  the  authors  of  American  resistance.  "  Their  declaration,"  says  the  first  of 
these  letters,  which  appeared  in  January,  176!),  "  gave  spirit  and  argument  to  the  colonics ;  and 
while,  perhaps,  thny  meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they  in  effect  divided  one 
half  of  the  empire  from  the  other."  Junius  ascribes  Pitt's  vehement  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Art  to  a  desire  of  driving  Grcnviile  from  office.  But  Grenvillo  had  ceased  to  be  minister 
before  Pitt' 3  opposition  was  exerted.  Facts  and  dates  may  bo  less  entertaining,  but  they  are 
more  instructive,  than  the  most  ingenious  theories.     Resistance  was  practised  in  America  bc- 
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at  no  distant  period,  be  indebted  for  a  similar  deliverance.     Besides    1 
though  the  grievance  of  the  commercial  restrictions  had  been  latterly '  f 
politic  reasons,  but  little  insisted  on  by  the  Americans,  the  discontent'  o 
casioned  by  the  aggravated  pressure  of  these  restrictions  was  deep  a'^rf 
widely  spread,  and  had   greatly  increased   the   acrimony  with  which  t^ 
dispute  respecting  the  Stamp  Act  was  conducted.     Much  irritation  that  had 
been  engendered  by  the  commercial  restrictions  was  vented  in  abuse  of  th 
Stamp  Act  ;  and  this  measure,  consequently,  in  addition  to  its  own  intrin^ 
sic  importance,  acquired  an  adventitious  interest,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  con 
siderate  persons,  did  not  long  survive  its  repeal.     As  the  excitement  pro' 
duced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  cessation  of  peril  subsided,  the  con 
sideration  arose,  that  the  repeal  of  an  act,  which  the  Americans  by  thei 
own  spirit  had  previously  rendered  inoperative,  was  beneficial  only  to  th"^ 
resident  population  of  Britain,  by  tending  to  restore  the  interrupted  l^. 
portation  into  America  of  British  manufactures.     All  of  pleasurable  retro" 
spect  that  was  left  for  the  Americans  was  the  exulting  consciousness  of  the 
spirit  they  had  exerted,  and  which,  if  a  British  parliament  condemned  at 
least  Pitt  and  Camden  warmly  applauded  ;   and  this  spirit,  mingling  with  (he 
discontent  that  was  nourished  by  the  commercial  restrictions,  gave  to  tlie 
general  current  of  sentiment  and  opinion  throughout  America  a  bias  very 
far  from  propitious  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Declaratory  Act  and  the  Act  of  Repeal  was 
followed  by  a  circular  letter  from  Secretary  Conway  to  the  American  gov- 
ernors  [.Tune,  1766],  in  which  "the  lenity  and  tenderness,  the  moderation 
and  forbearance,  of  the  parliament  towards  the  colonies  "  were  celebrated 
in  strains  which  touched  no  responsive  chord  iu  the  bosoms  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  farther  requu-ed  to  show  "  their  respectful  gratitude  and 
cheerful  obedience  in  return  for  such  a  signal  display  of  indulgence  and  af- 
fection." Tliis  letter  also  transmitted  a  directory  resolution  of  the  British 
parliament,  adjudging  "  that  those  persons  who  had  suffered  any  injury  or 
damage,  in  consequence  of  their  assisting  to  execute  the  late  act,  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  colonies  in  which  such  injuries  were  sustained."  In 
conformity  with  this  resolution,  Hutchinson  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  whose 
solicitations  to  the  British  government  had  procured  it,  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  their  losses  from  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  governor, 
in  a  speech  of  the  most  dictatorial  and  unconciliating  tone,  recommended 
an  immediate  grant  of  public  money  for  this  purpose.  It  seemed  as  if 
Bernard,  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  for  British  dignity,  sought  to  repudiate 
every  semblance  of  approach  to  courtesy  or  condescension  towards  the  col- 
onists, both  by  the  insolent  terms  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  modification 
of  British  policy,  and  by  the  invidious  topics  which  he  mixed  with  th°  de- 
mands for  compensation.  With  censure  equally  haughty  and  unconstitution- 
al, he  chid  the  assembly  for  not  having  included  a  single  officer  of  the  crown 
in  their  recent  election  of  provincial  counsellors,  —  a  reprimand  which  they 
instantly  replied  to  in  terms  of  mingled  resentment  and  disdain.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  demand  of  compensation  preferred  by  Hutchinson  and  the  other 
sufferers  from  the  riots  was  unquestionable  ;  for  every  community  is  bound 
to  protect  its  members  from  lawless  violence,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  the 
injuries  which  they  may  sustain  from  the  inefficiency  of  its  police  to  afford 
such  protection.  But  the  assembly,  inspired  with  anger  and  scorn  by  the 
officious  insolence  and  folly  of  liie  "]governor,  indulged  on  the  present  occa- 
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sion  the  same  temper  that  had  recently  prevailed  in  the  British  nation  and 
Barliament,  and  regarded  with  disgust  an  act  of  justice  prescribed  to  them 

a  tone  which  seemed  to  encroach  upon  their  dignity.  To  manifest  their 
independence  and  gratify  the  people,  they  first  refused  any  grant  at  all ; 
thoufth  they  declared,  doubtless  with  little  sincerity,  their  purpose  to  discov- 
er the  rioters  and  cause  them  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  they  had 
done  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  governor  addressed  to  them  a  renewed  and 
more  peremptory  requisition,  they  postponed  the  consideration  of  it,  till  they 
had  consulted  their  constituents.  Finally,  having  gratified  their  pride  at 
some  expense  of  justice,  they  performed,  as  a  sacrifice  to  generosity,  the 
get  which  from  the  first  they  must  have  known  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
granted  a  liberal  compensation  by  a  bill,  which,  however,  was  passed  only 
by  a  small  majority,  and  in  which  farther  homage  was  rendered  to  popular 
feeling  by  a  clause  assuring  complete  indemnity  and  oblivion  to  all  persons 
^vho  had  been  concerned  in  the  riots.  The  temper  by  which  they  were 
actuated  was  significantly  disclosed  by  a  resolution  which  they  passed,  "that 
it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  sufferers  to  have  applied  first  to  the 
government  here,  instead  of  to  the  government  at  home.^^  Though  the  bill 
was  affirmed  by  the  governor,  its  terms,  and  especially  the  provision  of  in- 
demnity to  the  rioters,  gave  much  oflfence  to  the  British  court.  It  was  sub- 
sequently annulled  by  the  king  ;  but  the  annulment  obtained  little  notice,  and 
produced  no  effect.  Hutchinson  was  so  far  from  making  any  open  objec- 
tion to  accept  the  sum  awarded  to  him,  as  a  generous  gift,  instead  of  a  just 
retribution,  that,  after  the  bill  was  passed,  he  desired  leave  to  express  his 
grateful  thanks  for  it  to  the  assembly.  The  parliamentary  injunction  of  com- 
pensation to  the  sufferers  from  the  riots  was  rendered  still  farther  unpopular 
by  mean  and  rapacious  attempts  of  individuals  to  take  unjust  advantage  of 
it.  Messerve,  in  particular,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  distributer  of 
stamps  in  New  Hampshire,  finding  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens  a 
reward  too  unsubstantial  for  his  appetite,  claimed  from  the  assembly  of 
this  province  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  losses.  But  the  assembly, 
having  ascertained  that  he  had  lost  nothing  but  his  office,  disallowed  his 
claim ;  and  he  forthwith  became  a  partisan  of  the  British  court,  which  re- 
warded him  with  an  appointment  in  England.' 

Among  other  important  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Stamp 
Act  quarrel  and  the  dangerous  extremity  to  which  it  was  pushed,  were, 
that  it  paved  the  way  to  a  permanent  union  of  the  public  councils  and 
policy  of  all  the  American  States  ;  and,  in  every  one  of  them,  discovered 
to  the  people  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  be  their  leaders,  and  on  whose 
genius,  courage,  and  patriotism  they  might  most  safely  rely.  When  a  fed- 
eral league  between  the  prcvinces  was  proposed  in  the  year  1754,  the  origi- 
nation of  this  project  with  the  British  government  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  Americans  with  a  suspicious  aversion  to  it,  which  combined  with  and 
was  aided  by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  that  prevailed  among  them- 
selves. But  during  the  late  quarrel,  their  mutual  jealousies  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  danger  ;  and  they  saw 
that  pin-poses  of  union  were  promoted  by  all  the  most  considerate,  as  well 
as  the  most  animated,  asserters  of  American  "liberty,  and  thwarted  only  by 
the  partisans  of  British  prerogative.  The  quarrel  was  pushed  so  far,  and 
America  had  so  daringly  rebelled,  that,  for  some  time,  a  re\  olutionary  war 
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was  contemplated  by  many,  and  the  most  violent  and  vindictive  infliction   f 
British  force  expected  by  all.      This  was  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls      A 
called  forth  those  master  spirits  which  in  ordinary  seasons  have  no  perc'en? 
hie  existence,  because  no  peculiar  and  appropriate  sphere  of  action     JVtl' 
erto  thfe  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  confined  the  exert' 
of  their  active  and  reflective  powers  to  the  cultivation  of  their  territo  '  1 
resources  and  the  improvement  of  their  domestic  accommodations  •  th' 
had,  indeed,  often  jealously  watched  and  sometimes  boldly  questioned  n 
ticular  restraints  imposed  on  them  by  the  parent  state  ;  but,  in  the  ma" 
they  submitted  or  deemed  that  they  submitted  peaceably  to  her  guidance  Ta 
authority  ;  and  so  far  their  minds  were  accommodated  to  a  state  of  natio   1 
pupilage.     But  now,  all  at  once,  was  the  restraint  of  British  authority  su 
pended  ;  all  the  American  communities  were  for  the  first  time  united  in  on 
common  purpose  and  course  of  action  which  arrayed  them  in  open  defiant 
of  the  parent  state  ;  and  hopes  the  most  elevated  and  ambitious,  dancers  a^ 
once  awful  and  animating,  and  projects  vast,  unbounded,  and  interesting 
combmed  to  inflame  the  ardor,  to  rouse  and  collect  the  fortitude,  and  t ' 
nourish  and  elicit  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  American  people.    Ih 
publican  governments  and  democratical  interests,  especially  in  the  becinnine 
of  a  revolutionary  controversy  with  opposite  principles,  have  a  wonderful 
mfluence  in  uniting  ambition  with  virtue,  and  in  stimulating  and  diffusine 
the  energy  of  their  partisans.     A  rich  and  powerful  spring  of  oratory  at 
once  the  fruit  and  the  instrument  of  political  agitation  and  republican  sent! 
ment,  now  broke  forth  in  America.     Eloquence  was  wdrmed  by  bravery 
and  bravery  exalted  by  eloquence.     The  orators,  formed  by  the  occasion 
turned  the  occasion  to  their  account.     Their  glowing  language  awakened  m 
the  bosoms  of  their  countrymen  feelings  long  and  deeply  cherished,  and  which 
rushed  mto  light  and  life,  from  the  obscurity  and  silence  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  condemned,  with  the  vigor  of  maturity  and  the  vivacity  of 
fresh  existence.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  political  leaders  and  orators  who  sprung 
up  at  this  period  were  natives  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Caro- 
lina.  In  Virginia,  there  were  particularly  distinguished,  after  Patrick  Henry 
whom  we  have  already  repeatedly  noticed,  and  who  held  the  first  place 
as  a  popular  champion  and  favorite,  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  gra  eful  and  per- 
suasive speaker,  a  subtle  and  dexterous  politician,  energetic  and  indefatiea- 
ble  m  the  conduct  of  business  ;  Richard  Bland,  celebrated  for  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
logician,  and  who  published  this  year  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
t»A  Colonies,  in  which  the  recent  claims  of  America  were  defended  with 
much  cogency  of  reasoning ;  George  Wythe,  not  more  admired  for  the 
strength  of  his  capacity  and  the  elegance  of  his  wit,  than  respected  for  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  character  ;  Peyton  Randolph,  whose  high  re- 
pute and  influence  with  his  countrymen,  unaided  by  the  captivation  of  elo- 
quence, was  founded  on  qualities  more  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  them, 
the  solid  powers  of  his  understanding  and  the  sterling  virtues  of  his  heart ; 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  tlio  most  accomplished  scholars  and  orators 
in  America,  and  who  was  commonly  styled  the  Virginian  Cicero.  Wash- 
ington, who,  since  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  had  withdrawn 
from  military  life,  and  never  quitted  his  domestic  scene  but  to  discharge  the 
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poused  the  cause  of  his  native  country  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  British  government ;  nor  was  there  an  individual  more  respected  in 
Virginia,  or  more  gener  My  known  and  esteemed  by  all  America,  than 
himself;  but,  devoid  of  oratorical  powers,  tranquil,  sedate,  prudent,  digni- 
fied, and  reserved,  he  was  little  qualified  by  genius  or  habit  to  make  a  bril- 
liant figure  as  a  provincial  politician,  and  waited  the  development  of  a 
grander  scene  of  counsel  and  action,  more  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  his 
majestic  wisdom  and  superior  sense.  Various  other  individuals;  who  have 
gained  renown  as  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  founders  of  the  independence 
of  America,  began,  shortly  after  this  period,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  list 
of  Virginian  politicians  ;  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Thomas  JefFer- 
son,'  preeminent  as  a  statesman,  scholar,  and  philosopher  ;  a  forcible,  per- 
spicuous, and  elegant  writer  ;  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  patriot ;  and  an 
ardent  and  inflexible  asserter  of  republican  sentiments  and  the  principles  of 
purest  democracy.  None  of  his  contemporaries  exceeded  him  in  politeness 
and  benignity  of  manner  ;  and  few  approached  him  in  earnestness  of  temper 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  This  rare  combination  of  moral  quahties  en- 
hanced the  efficacy  of  his  talent  and  genius,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
ascendant  he  obtained  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  very 
dawn  of  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  America,  Jefferson,  and  his 
friend  and  patron,  Wythe,  outstripped  the  political  views  of  most  of  the  con- 
temporary American  patriots,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  which  ascribed  in- 
deed to  the  crown  some  prerogative,  but  denied  to  the  parliament  any  de- 
gree or  species  of  legitimate  control  over  America.  Arthur,  the  brother  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  afterwards  ambassador  from  America  to  France, 
was  at  this  time  pursuing  the  study  of  the  law  in  London,  but  more  actively 
engaged,  as  a  gratuitous  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  watching  the  measures 
of  the  British  government ;  and  rendered  important  service  to  his  country- 
men by  transmitting  early  intelligence  of  the  ministerial  plans  and  purposes. 
In  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  epoch,  the  most  distinguished  popular 
leaders  and  champions  of  the  cause  of  America  were  James  Otis,  who  has 
already  engaged  our  observation  ;  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Thom- 
as Gushing,  and  James  Bowdoin,  merchants;  Samuel  Cooper,  a  clergy- 
man ;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  lawyers  ;  and  John 
Winthrop,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  College.  Samuel  Adams 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  of  re- 
publican genius  and  character  in  all  its  severity  and  simplicity,  that  any  age 
or  country  has  ever  produced.  At  Harvard  College,  in  the  year  1743,  he 
made  an  early  display  of  those  political  sentiments  which  he  cherished 
through  life,  by  maintaining,  in  the  thesis  which  gained  him  his  literary  de- 
gree, that  "  it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  common- 
wealth cannot  otherwise  be  preserved."  A  sincere  and  devout  Puritan  in 
religion,  grave  in  his  manners,  austerely  pure  in  his  morals,  simple,  frugal, 
and  unambitious  in  his  tastes,  habits,  and  desires  ;  zealously  and  incorrupti- 
bly  devoted  to  the  defence  of  American  liberty,  and  the  improvement  of 
American  character  ;  endowed  with  a  strong,  manly  understanding,  an  unre- 
laxing  earnestness  and  inflexible  firmness  of  will  and  purpose,  a  capacity  of 
patient  and  intense  application  which  no  labor  could  exhaust,  and  a  calm 
and  determined  courage  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and  no  disaster  de- 
press,  —  he  rendered  his  virtues  more  eflicacious  by  the  instrumentality  of 
'  In  early  youth  ho  caused  to  bo  engraved  tho  motto,  Ab  eo  Ubertas,  a  quo  spiritia. 
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great  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  altogether  supported  a  part 
and  exhibited  a  character  of  which  every  descrijition,  even  the  most  frigij 
that  has  been  preserved,  wears  the  air  of  panegyric.     He  defended  the  lib- 
crty  of  his  countrymen  against  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  their  religjoui 
principles  against  the  impious  sophistry  of  Paine.     His  moral  sentimenis 
ever  mingled  with  his  political  views  and  opinions  ;  and  his  constant  aim  was 
rather  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  mankind  by  honesty  and  virtue,  than  to  ob- 
tain it  by  supple  compliance  and  flattery.    Poor  without  desiring  to  be  rich, 
he  subsequently  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wiih- 
out  making  the  slightest  augmentation  to  his  fortune  ;  and  after  an  active, 
useful,  and  illustrious  life,  m  which  all  the  interests  of  the  individual  were 
merged  in  regard  and  care  for  the  community,  he  died  without  obtaining  or 
desiring  any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  virtue  and  integrity,  the 
contemplation  of  his  country's  happiness,  and  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
his  fellow-citizens.    It  has  been  censoriously  remarked  of  him  by  the  severer 
critics  of  his  history,  —  and  the  censure  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
rarity  of  its  application  to  the  statesmen  of  modern  times,  —  that  his  charac- 
ter was  superior  to  his  genius,  and  that  his  mind  was  much  more  elevated 
and  firm  than  liberal  and  expansive.     In  all  his  sentiments,  religious  and 
political,  no  doubt,  there  appeared  some  tincture  of  those  peculiar  princi- 
ples and  qualities  which  formed  the  original  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
pooplo  of  New  England  ;  and  he  was  much  more  impressed  with  the  worth 
and  piety,  than  sensible  of  or  superior  to  the  narrow,  punctilious  bigotry 
and  stubborn  self-will  of  his  provincial  ancestors. 

Hancock  differed  widely  from  Adams  in  manners,  character,  and  condi- 
tion.    He  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  maintained  a  splendid 
equipage  ;  yet  he  ruled  the  wealth  which  commonly  rules  its  possessors ,  for, 
while  he  indulged  a  gay  disposition  in  elegant  and  expensive  pleasures,  he 
manifested  a  generous  liberality  in  the  most  munificent  contributions  to  every 
charitable  and  patriotic  purpose  ;  insomuch  that  his  fellow-citizens  declared 
of  him,  that  he  plainly  preterred  their  favor  to  great  riches,  and  embarked 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  countrj'.     Courteous  and  graceful  in  his  ad- 
dress, eager  and  enthusiastic  in  his  disposition,  endowed  with  a  prompt  and 
lively  eloquence,  which  was  supported  by  considerable  abilities,  though  not 
united  with  brilliant  genius  or  commanding  capacity,  he  embraced  the  popu- 
lar cause  with  the  most  unbridled  ardor  ;  and  leaving  to  more  philosophical 
patriots  the  guardianship  of  public  virtue  and  the  control  of  popular  license, 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  whatever  objects  tended 
immediately  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people.    He  contin- 
ued to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  Britain  much  longer  than  Adams,  who, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  neither  expected  nor  desired  such 
an  issue  ;  but  when,  in  -:onsenuence  of  the  final  rupture  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  overthrow  ol  regal  dominion  in  America,  a  republican  con- 
stitution was  to  be  composed,  —  Adams  showed  himself  the  more  desirous 
to  secure  an  energetic  government,  in  which  the  magistrates,  though  appoint- 
ed by  the  choice  of  the  people,  should  be  invested  with  force  enough  to  with- 
stand unreasonable  or  unrighteous  movements  of  popular  passion  and  ca- 
price,—while  Hancock  preferably  advocated  an  unbounded  scope  to  deni- 
ocratical  principle,  or  rather  license,  in  a  government  pliable  to  every  gust 
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country,  the  severer  virtue  of  Adams,  in  competition  with  the  gayer  character 
of  Hancock,  would  have  carried  almost  all  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  even  at  no  distant  date  retrospective  from  the  present  era,  the 
manners  of  Hancock  would  have  been  rather  tolerated  and  pardoned,  than 
generally  approved.  But  a  change,  gradually  arising  in  the  taste  and  opinion 
of  the  public,  had  latterly  been  so  widely  developed,  that  Hancock  was  now 
l,y  far  the  most  popular  character  in  Massachusetts.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
idol  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  openly  preferred  to  Adams  by 
all  but  a  small  minority  of  the  community,  consisting  of  stanch  Puritans  and 
stern  republicans.* 

Gushing  was  less  distinguished  by  energy  or  talent  than  by  his  descent 
from  a  family  renowned  in  New  England  for  ardent  piety  and  liberal  politics. 
He  possessed  respectable,  though  by  no  means  splendid  or  even  eminent 
abilities  ;  and ,  being  long  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  ob- 
tained in  England,  from  the  number  of  bold,  ingenious,  and  able  compo- 
sitions to  which  his  name  was  officially  subscribed,  a  reputation  very  dis- 

proportioned  in  importance  to  that  which   he   possessed  in    America, 

where  his  countrymen  generally  regarded  him  lather  as  an  honest  and  well 
meaning,  than  an  able,  or  even  ardent,  friend  of  American  liberty.  But 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  charge  revolutionary  leaders  with  producing 
tlie  storm  which  in  fact  they  conduct  only  as  long  as  they  consent  to  be  car- 
ried forward  by  its  impulse.  Bowdoin,  one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  in 
Massachusetts,  was  also  a  man  of  great  information  and  ability,  regulated  by 
strong  good  sense  ;  liberal,  honorable,  and  upright ;  a  prudent  and  moderate, 
but  firm  and  consistent  patriot.  Cooper,  pious,  eloquent,  and  accomplished, 
ivas  first  prompted  to  unite  the  character  of  a  politician  with  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  by  the  tidings  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  suggested 
10  him,  he  declared,  that  tyranny  was  opposed  not  more  to  civil  than  to 
religious  liberty.  From  that  period,  he  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  both  as  a  contributor  of  political  essays  to  the  peri- 
odical publications  of  Boston,  and  as  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  ardent  as  a  patron  and  coadjutor  of  every 
institution  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  liberty,  piety,  or  virtue  ;  and, 
doubtless,  his  previous  character  as  a  divine  contributed  to  promote  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  exertions  as  a  politician.  Quincy,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
orator,  the  descendant  of  one  of  those  English  barons  who  extorted  from  King 
■John  the  signature  of  J\Iagha  Charta,  showed  that  the  spirit  displayed  by 
his  ancestor  at  Runnymede  was  transmitted  to  him,  unimpaired  by  the 
eclipse  of  family  grandeur  and  the  lapse  of  five  centuries.  He  was  the 
protomartyr  of  American  liberty,  in  defence  of  which,  both  with  his  tongue 
and  pen,  he  exerted  an  energy  so  disproportioned  to  his  bodily  strength,  as 
to  occasion  his  death  a  short  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  American 
independence. 2  Robert  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
Massachusetts,  held  a  high  place  in  the  public  estimation  for  intelligence, 
firmness,  and  zeal.  Ever  prompt,  active,  and  decided  as  a  champion  of 
Amerjcanjiberty,  he  was  universally  admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 

'  On  the  day  when  Hancock  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  Samuel  Adams,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Boston  with  John  Adams,  pointed  to 
Hancock's  dwelling  and  said,  "  This  town  has  done  a  wise  thing  to-day.  They  have  made 
that  young  man's  fortune  their  own."     Tudor's  Life  of  Otis.     Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Har- 

limity  of  justice,  and  was  readier  to  make  presents  than  to  pay  debts. 
^  He  died  a6th  April,  1775.  r  F  J' 
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the  highest  attainments  in  science  and  literature,  by  a  character  adorned 
with  rehgion  and  virtue,  and  by  a  firm  and  courageous  devotion  to  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  It  was  in  the  present  year  that  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts,  whether  with  a  view  of  enhancing  or  of  gratifying  the  popular  interest  in 
its  proceedings,  adopted  a  resolution,  which  was  instantly  earned  into  effect, 
that  its  debates  should  be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  a  gallery  should  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience.  The  orators  of  the  pop. 
ular  party  derived  new  courage  and  animation  from  the  looks  of  their  listen- 
ing countrymen,  who,  in  turn,  were  inspired  with  the  generous  ardor  which 
their  presence  promoted.  Eloquence,  like  music,  is  often  more  powerful 
than  reason  and  honor  in  imparting  the  height  of  noblest  temper  to  human 

courage  and  resolution.  ,    , ,      .        •         r  u  • 

In  South  Carolina,  among  many  bold  and  able  champions  ol  their  coun- 
try's  rights,  the  most  notable  were  John  Rutled^e,  a  man  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind,  —  prompt,  penetrating,  energetic,  and  decisive; 
and,  in  oratory,  the  rival,  or,  as  some  accounted,  the  superior,  of  Patrick 
Henry;  — Christopher  Cadsden,  a  frank,  fearless,  intrepid,  upright,^  and  de- 
termined republican  ;  — Henry  Laurens,  a  zealous  patriot  and  enlightened 
politician,  afterwards  highly  distinguished  by  the  dignity  which  he  achieved, 
and  the  talent  and  fortitude  which  he  exerted,  m  the  service  of  America; 
—  Edward  Rutledge,  the  brother  of  John,  and  whose  eloquence  was  a 
graceful  and  insinuating  as  his  brother^s  was  impetuous  and  conrimanding  ;- 
and  David  Ramsay,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  sincerely  religious,  austere- 
ly  moral,  and  warmly  patriotic,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  an  elegant  writer, 
At  an  early  atage  of  the  controversy  with  Britain,  Ramsay  was  an  advocate 
for  the  immediate  assertion  of  American  independence ;  and  after  bravely 
and  ably  contributing  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  ho  related  the  strug- 
gle by  which  it  was  won,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  impartial  histories  that 
have  been  composed  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 

A  few  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  there  occurred  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  excited  much  surprise  and  regret 
among  the  liberal  politicians  of  England,  and  some  inquietude  in  America. 
[July  30,  1766.]  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  several  of  his  VVhig  col- 
leagues were  dismissed  from  their  employments,  and  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  a  Tory,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration, - 
Charles  Townshend,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Stamp  Act,  who  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  —  Lord  Shelburne,  who  as  spcretarv 
of  state  occupied  the  department  to  which  the  management  of  American  a  ■ 
fairs  peculiarly  belonged,  —  Lord  Camden,  who  was  appointed  lord  chancel- 
lor,—and  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  accepted  the  office  o| 
lord  privy  seal.  The  two  latter  appointments  greatly  displeased  the  \\hizs 
and  popular  party  in  England,  who  beheld  with  disgust  such  men  as  Cam- 
den and  Pitt  (or,  as  he  must  now  be  called.  Lord  Chatham)  contribute  to 


^''Wlien  the  Revolutionnry  War  broke  out,  Boone,  the  royal  governor  of  South  Carolin. 
cbserved,  — "  God  knows  how  this  unhappy  contest  will  end,  or  what  the  popular  leaders  oi 
South  Carolina  can  be  aimiag  at ;  —  but  Gadsden  I  know  to  bo  an  honest  man,  —  he  mwa 

well-  .     ,  »  -■  »«l._:t  T»^^^„  «j_-jr 1         r.nrAm 

*  Wirt, 

Holmes.     Jefferson's   Notes,    

Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  CorTesjionaence. 


§  2.     Campneii-s    Virginiu,    Appendix.     Eiiot.      Ro|efs.     Rrad?-^ 
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sirengthen  a  ministry  raised  nn  the  downfall  of  Rockingham  and  his  patriot 
friends.  They  were  calculated,  however,  to  give  pleasure  to  the  Ameri. 
cans,  and  to  balance  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  elevation  of  Town- 
sheiid  ;  and  their  tranquillizing  influence  in  this  quarter  was  aided  by  letters 
from  the  provincial  agents  at  London  [September,  1766],  who  reported 
tliat  Lord  Shelburne  expressed  to  them  a  smcere  regard  for  America,  and 
desired  them  to  assure  their  constituents  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  present  administration.  Whatever  hopes  might  have  been  derived  from 
these  circumstances  were  completely  disappointed.  Lord  Chatham,  during 
almost  the  whole  period  of  his  continuance  in  office,*  was  disabled  by  ill 
health  from  attending  to  business  ;  he  had  little  or  no  influence  with  his 
colleagues,  who  were  moreover  at  variance  with  one  another  ;  and  he  reaped 
nothing  more  from  his  second  elevation  to  ministerial  dignity,  than  the  dis- 
credit of  forming  part  of  an  administration  which  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  policy  he  had  advocated,  and  resumed  the  very  measures  he  had 
most  strongly  condemned.** 

Though  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  Americans  still  continued  to 
manifest  resentment  against  its  promoters  and  abettors.  Every  dignity 
and  advantage  that  popular  favor  or  sufTrage  could  bestow  was  conferred  on 
those  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  the  zeal  or  ability  of  their  opposition 
10  it ;  and  the  reproach,  even  when  unfounded,  of  being  one  of  its  parti- 
sans, was  enough  to  blast  any  man's  character  and  obstruct  the  success  of 
any  measure  he  proposed.  Anniversary  processions  and  other  ceremonies, 
commemorative  of  the  Stamp  Act,  were  instituted  ;  but  all  had  triumphant 
reference  to  periods  and  particulars  of  American  resistance,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  thankful  allusion  to  British  repeal.  Fitch,  the  govern- 
or of  Connecticut,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  Stamp  Act ; 
for  which,  at  the  annual  election  of  their  magistrates,* his  fellow-citizens  now 
punished  him  by  deprivation  of  the  office  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
heen  reappointed.  Pitkin  was  in  the  present  year  elected  governor,  and 
Trumbull  lieutenant-governor,  of  this  provini  u,  by  the  votes  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants except  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  England,  who  unanimously 
supported  Fitch,  and  thereby  rendered  both  themselves  and  their  favorite 
ecclesiastical  institution  highly  obnoxious  to  the  popular  party  in  America. 
About  ten  years  after,  Pitkin  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  present  deputy, 
Trumbull,  descended  from  the  earliest  colonists  of  New  England,  a  man  uni- 
versally revered  for  his  piety,  wisdom,  uprightness,  and  patriotism,  and  who, 
with  distinguished  prudence,  firmness,  and  ability,  occupied  the  helm  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  his  native  province  during  all  the  agitations  and  convulsions  that 
ensued  from  that  critical  period  till  the  year  1783,  when  age  and  infirmity 
at  length  compelled  him  to  decline  any  longer  to  administer  the  government 
of  Connecticut.^ 

The  renewal  of  disputes  between  Britain  and  America  was  occasioned 

'  He  continued  to  hold  tho  privy  seal  till  October,  1768. 

*  Annual  Register  for  17&).    ifutcliinson.    VT&nkUn'a  Correspondence. 

'  Gordon.    Eliot,    ('hnstelliix,  the  Frfinch  traveller,  thus  doscribeB  Governor  Trumbull  in 

tho  seventieth  year  of  his  age  :  —  "  He  is  governor  par  ezcellenee ;  for  he  has  been  so  fifteen 

years  without  mtcrmission  ;  and  equally  possessing  the  public  esteem  during  tho  Bubsistence 

and  after  the  overthrow  of  tho  British  authority,    llis  whole  life  is  devoted  to  business,  which 

lie  passionafoly  loves,  whether  important  or  not ;  or  rather,  in  his  eyes,  there  is  none  of  the 

latter  description.    Ho  has  all  tho  simplicitv  in  his  dress,  all  the  importance,  and  even  all  tho 

pedantry,  becoming  tho  great  magistrate  of  a  small  republic.  He  brought  to  my  mind  the 
I, <.  .1  11      .   .L    ,.  f   •„„„„  pjjjj  ♦}.„  {i„,„,j;,„u,„  >> 
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partly  by  the  operation  of  a  measure  devised  by  the  same  cabinet  from 
which  the  Stamp  Act  had  emanated,  and  partly  by  new  measures  embraced 
by  the  prpsent  administration.     Nearly  at  the  same  time,  there  occurred  in 
both  countries  (so  ripe  were  both  for  quarrel)  transactions  calculated  to 
bring  again  the  prerogative  of  the  parent  state  into  collision  with  the  rights 
which  her  colonies  possessed  or  pretended.     The  first  symptoms  of  re- 
newed controversy  arose  from  the  act  of  parliament  which  we  have  re- 
marked, in  1764,  respecting  the  quarters  and  accommodations  to  be  sup- 
plied  to  British  troops  stationed  in  America.     In  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  several  companies  of  royal  artillery  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
ton ;   and  it  was  rumored  that  more  were  soon  to  follow.     The  provincial 
assembly  being  at  this  time  adjourned,  the  governor  by  his  own  authc-hy 
directed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
at  the  expense  of  the  province  ;   an  assumption  of  power,  which  the  as- 
sembly was  no  sooner  convoked  than  it  called  him  to  account  for.   [January, 
1767.]    He  answered  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  referring 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  whose  requirement  he  had  carried  into  effect  at  a 
time  when  the  assembly,  from  the  suspension  of  its  functions,  was  incapable 
of  demonstrating  the  necessary   obedience.     But  this  answer  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  assembly,  who  perceived  that  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  parliamentary  requisition,  without  their  concurrence,  was  an  exer- 
tion of  the  very  authority  against  which  they  had  contended  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Stamp  Act.     They  warmly  protested,  that  with  them  alone, 
and  not  with  the  executive  magistrate,  resided  the  power  of  raising  and  ap- 
propriating supplies  for  public  service  ;  and  that,  on  any  other  supposition, 
the  governor  might  load  the  province  with  an  intolerable  expense,  which 
the  assembly  must  afterwards  provide  the  means  of  defraying,  even  though 
they  should  utterly  disapprove  its  object  and  purpose.     The  general  dis- 
content was  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  a   report  that  more  troops 
were  speedily  to  arrive  ;  and  the  assembly  demanded  of  Bernard  if  these 
tidings  were  authentic.     He  answered,  that  he  had  received  no  official  in- 
telligence that  warranted  the  public  alarm  ;  but  it  was  suspected  at  the  time, 
and  ascertained  not  long  after,  that  he  himself  had  urgently  solicited  a  nu- 
merous reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  British  ministry,  and  had  obtained 
private  information  that  his  desire  would  be  complied  with.     In  the  course 
of  the  summer,  a  small  addition  was  made  to  the  troops  which  had  previ- 
ously arrived  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  Bernard  applied  dnectly  to  the  assem- 
bly to  make  provision  for  their  support  in  the  Castle,  where  they  were 
quartered.     The  assembly  referred  this  application  to  a  committee  ;  and 
finally,  after  several  days'  deliberation,  resolved  "  that  such  provision  be 
made  for  the  troops,  while  they  remain  here,  as  has  been  heretofore  xamlly 
made  for  his  Majesty's  regular  troops  when  occasionally  in  the  province." 
But  it  was   at  New  York  that  the  operation  of 'the  act  for  quartering 
troops  produced  the  most  important  consetjuences,  and,  indeed,  provoked 
a  direct  impugnation  of  the  authority  of  parliament.     The  assembly  of  this 
province  had  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  parliamentary  resolutions  for 
mdemnifying  the  sufferers  by  the  riots,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in 
the  preceding  year,  without  any  of  the  scruples  or  delays  by  which  Massa- 
chusetts thought  proper  to  vindicate  he;-  dignity.     But  when  they  were  now 

? 1     1 ^1 — .-      C!!m    XJ^nMvr   A/f/^^ivrt     in    nrtolrA    rvmirioinn    Inr 

rcquircu    uy  iiic  new    gwvcniuz,  -^n    iivmjr  j.-!-^-^:.  ,  .•-   ,,,^-—    |--- 

executing  the  act  of  parliament  respecting  the  quartering  of  British  troops, 
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they  firmly  refused  to  comply  ;  signifying,  in  a  responsive  address,  "  that, 
according  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  act  of  parliament  here,  it  is  re- 
quired that  all  the  forces  which  shall  at  any  time  enter  this  colony  shall  be 
quartered  during  the  whole  year  in  a  very  unusual  and  expensive  manner  ; 
that,  by  marching  several  regiments  into  the  colony,  this  expense  would  be 
rendered  insupportably  heavy  ;  and  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  consistently 
with  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  put-  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  (what- 
ever confidence  we  may  have  in  his  prudence  and  integrity)  to  lay  such  a 
burden  on  them."  ^  Thus  again  was  the  asserted  prerogative  of  the  parent 
state  deliberately  denied,  and  an  act  of  parliament  openly  repudiated  and 
disobeyed  by  an  American  province  and  its  domestic  government.  Various 
new  manufactories,  at  the  same  time  (one,  in  particular,  for  the  production 
of  brass  wire,  and  another  for  enamelling  trinkets  in  the  style  practised  at 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield) ,  sprung  up  at  New  Tork. 

Meanwhile,  the  project  of  taxing  America  by  act  of  parliament  was  re- 
sumed by  the  British  cabinet  and  definitively  embraced,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  opinions  of  Chatham,  Camden,  and  Conway,  who  continued  to 
strengthen  by  their  adherence  an  administration  which  they  were  totally 
unable  to  guide  by  their  counsels.  A  great  change  c-  reaction  was  already 
apparent  in  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  parliament,  —  where  the  repeal 
of  die  Stamp  Act  was  now  as  generally  regretted  as  the  act  itself  had  been 
condemned  only  a  year  before.  Ambition  and  pride  again  prevailed  over 
die  just  and  reasonable  policy  to  whose  control  they  had  yielded  a  tempo- 
rary submission  ;  and,  like  the  infatuated  Egyptian  monarch  and  his  servants, 
the  rulers  of  Britain  repented  the  deliverance  that  had  been  conceded  to  a 
dependent  people.^  All  the  courtiers  protested  that  tlie  king  was  in  a  hu- 
miliated state,  and  urged  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
remember  the  language  he  formerly  held,  and  to  retrieve  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  by  some  financial  measure  that  would  give  a  practical  effect  to  the 
Declaratory  Act.^  In  conformity  with  these  views  and  sentiments,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Townshend,  imposing  duties 
on  all  glass,  lead,  painters'  colors,  tea,  and  paper,  imported  into  the  Amer- 
ican provinces.  [May,  1767.]  The  preamble  of  the  bill  declared,  that 
"  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions ill  America,  for  m iking  a  more  certain  and  adequate  provision  for 
defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  support  of 
civil  government  in  those  provinces,  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary  ;  and 
towards  farther  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing 
the  said  dominions.  By  one  clause  in  the  bill,  the  king  was  empowered  to 
establish,  by  sign  manual,  a  general  civil  list,  in  every  province  of  North 
America,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  witli  salaries,  pensions,  and  appointments 
to  an  unlimited  amount  ;  and  it  was  provided,  that,  after  liquidation  of  the 
contents  of  the  civil  list,  the  residue  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
America  should  abide  the  disposal  of  the  British  parliament.  This  bill  met 
with  hardly  the  shadow  of  opposition  in  parliament,  where  perhaps  some 
members  chose  to  regard  it  as  a  commercial  regulation,  and  others  more 

'  Bradford.    Hutchinson.     Gordon. 

'  "  And  they  said,  Why  have  we  done  this,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us  ?  " 
Exod.  xiv.  5. 
'  "  AmericB,"  says  a  warm  partisan  of  the  British  government,  •'  was  at  this  time  in  such  a 
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or  less  willingly  acknowledged  that  any  discussion  of  its  principle  was  pre- 
eluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Declaratory  Act.  Richard  Jackson,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed  the  clause  authorizing  a  civil  list,  l^ 
object,  he  said,  was  to  render  all  the  public  officers  and  magistrates  in  Amer- 
ica independent  of  the  people  ;  and  although  he  admitted  that  the  judges 
ought  to  be  independent  both  of  the  people  and  the  crown,  yet  he  insisted 
that  the  dependence  of  the  governors  upon  the  provincial  assemblies  was 
just  and  expedient,  as  affording  the  only  safeguard  which  the  colonists  pos- 
sessed  against  the  perversion  or  abuse  of  the  e^iecutive  power.  The  royal 
governors  sent  to  America,  he  observed,  were  often  needy,  unprincipled  men 
and  always  dependent  for  the  duration  of  their  functions  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown  ;  and  great  mischief  and  injustice  would  arise  from  rendering; 
them  totally  independent  of  the  people.  Only  one  other  member  of  the 
house  supported  Jackson  in  this  objection  ;  and  without  farther  discussion  or 
obstruction,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.^  Edmund  Burke  has  asserted 
and  it  seems  no  wise  improbable,  that  Townshend  expected  that  this  act 
would  be  rendered  palatable  to  the  Americans,  or  at  least  far  less  unpal- 
atable than  the  Stamp  Act,  by  the  considerations,  that  the  revenue  it  as- 
signed  was  derived  from  external  or  port  duties,  to  which  they  had  been 
represented  as  willing  to  submit,  and  that  those  duties  were  by  no  means 
heavy,  and,  excepting  the  tax  upon  tea,  were  not  imposed  on  any  of  the 
grand  articles  of  commerce.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  that  a  very  different 
impression  from  what  Townshend  anticipated  was  actually  produced  by  the 
first  of  these  considerations  ;  but  before  it  had  time  to  operate  at  all,  any 
advantage  which  might  have  been  gained  from  it,  or  from  the  other  exten- 
uating  suggestions,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  contemporary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  with  regard  to  America,  which  unhappily  com- 
bined to  inflame  the  discontent,  great  or  small,  which  the  measure  we  have 
remarked  was  of  itself  calculated  to  awaken.  For,  to  insure  the  payment 
of  the  new  taxes,  as  well  as  *o  promote  a  stricter  execution  of  all  the  trade 
laws,  an  act  was  passed,  immediately  after,  for  establishing  at  Boston  a 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  America,  —  an  establishment, 
which,  even  independently  of  the  new  imposts  with  which  it  was  associated, 
would  have  been  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  colonists. 

And  while  these  measures  were  in  progress  through  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, another  and  still  more  offensive  exertion  of  British  authority  was 
elicited  by  the  tidings  that  arrived  of  the  refusal  of  the  New  York  assembly 
to  make  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  British  troops  within  their 
provincial  territory.  The  wrathful  impatience  provoked  by  this  intelli- 
gence was  industriously  fomented  by  Grenville  and  his  adherents,  who  de- 
claimed in  passionate  and  yet  plausible  strains  on  the  progress  of  disobe- 
dience in  America,  where  the  people  were  now  encouraged,  by  their  recent 
triumph  over  the  Stamp  Act,  to  resist  another  parliamentary  measure,  against 
which  they  had  not  even  observed  the  ceremony  of  petitioning.  To  pacify 
the  clamor  raised  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers  introduced  into  parliament 
an  act,''  which  was  instantly  passed,  and  which  prohibited  the  assembly  of 
Nrw  York  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  legislation  till  they  com- 
plied with  the  prior  statute  for  providing  quarters  and  accommodations  to 
his  Majesty's  troops.    [July.]     No  measure  could  have  been  devised  more 
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the  Stamp  Act  controversy.  It  was  a  blow  wWch  rendered  their  domestic 
legislation  —  the  privilege  most  deeply  cherished  by  the  colonists,  and  for 
^hich  they  had  recently  contended  with  so  much  warmth,  resolution,  and 
unanimity  —  insecure  and  precarious  ;  at  once  depriving  New  York  of  this 
advantage,  and  proclaiming,  by  inevitable  inference,  that  every  colonial  as- 
sembly in  America  depended  for  it?  existence  on  the  satisfaction  which  its 
conduct  might  afford  to  the  royal  ministers  and  the  British  parliament,  and 
;vas  liable  to  be  suspended  or  abolished  by  an  exertion  of  parliamentary 
power.  And  thus,  by  a  series  of  measures,  which,  occurring  at  the  same 
time,  seemed  but  kindred  branches  of  one  scheme  of  policy,  and  mutually 
promoted  the  offensive  impressions  they  were  severally  fitted  to  produce, 
did  Britain  at  once  revive  and  extend  every  cause  of  quarrel,  jealousy, 
and  irritation,  that  had  arisen  between  herself  and  her  American  colonies. 
By  the  act  which  we  have  last  remarked,  she  assumed  and  exemplified  the 
power,  of  depriving  them  of  that  institution  behind  which  they  had  shielded 
themselves  from  the  interference  of  parliament  with  their  internal  taxation. 
By  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  customs  in  America,  she  announced  a 
more  rigid  execution  of  the  trade  laws.  By  the  new  duties  which  she  im- 
posed under  the  guise  of  external  taxes,  she  tempted  the  colonists  to  ques- 
tion, as,  indeed,  many  of  them  had  already  done,  the  competency  of  sub- 
jecting them  even  to  external  taxation  by  parliament ;  and  by  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  civil  list,  she  authoritatively  determined  in  her  own  favor  a 
point,  which,  after  many  disputes  with  the  colonists,  she  had  formerly  aban- 
doned to  them,^  and  deprived  them  of  the  control  they  had  so  long  exer- 
cised over  their  provincial  governors  and  magistrates. 

It  is  strange  that  the  British  government  should  have  so  blindly  disre- 
garded or  so  inadec^uately  appreciated  the  great  and  increasing  danger  of  the 
predicartient  in  which  its  colonial  dominion  was  involved  by  these  public 
and  protracted  disputes  with  the  Americans.  Every  other  nation  in  the 
world  was  tempted  to  desire  the  downfall  of  the  British  ascendency  in 
America,  as  involving*  the  destniction  of  that  system  of  monopoly  by  which 
Britain  reserved,  or  at  least  attempted  to  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade  to  herself.  So  far,  the  interests  of  America  manifestly  converged 
with  those  of  m?ny  powerful  states  in  opposition  to  British  authority;  and  if 
the  Americans  were  provoked  to  vindicate  those  interests  by  force  of  arms, 
it  might  easily  be  conjectured  that  they  would  not  be  left  to  wage  the  conflict 
unassisted  by  nations  which  had  so  deep  a  stake  in  its  issue.  The  prin- 
ciples of  good  faith  and  honor  might,  indeed,  operate  more  or  less  forcibly 
to  deter  other  sovereign  states,  in  amity  or  at  peace  with  the  British  mon- 
arch, from  seducing  or  encouraging  his  subjects  to  revolt ;  but  the  emergent 
probability  of  such  revolt,  with  the  near  prospect  of  its  collateral  advantages, 
was  but  too  likely  to  overpower  those  self-denying  considerations.  All  the 
late  measures  which  had  been  employed  for  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
trade  laws  operated  to  the  prejudice  not  merely  of  America,  but  of  every 
nation  that  was  restrained  from  trading  with  her  ;  drew  the  bands  of  com- 
mon interest  between  ihem  and  her  closer  than  before  ;  and  increased  the 
earnest  expectation  and  attention  with  which  they  regarded  her  conduct,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  disputes  between  her  and  her  parent  state. 
France,  besides  partaking  the  general  interest  of  commercial  nations  in  op- 
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cited  to  desire  the  revolt  of  America,  as  an  event  that  would  avenge  or 
countervail  the  loss  of  Canada,  and  divest  Britain  of  that  powerful  branch 
of  her  naval  force  which  America  was  likely  to  supply,  and  which  in 
any  future  war  that  might  arise  would  render  the  insular  colonies  of  the 
French  an  easy  conquest.^  As  France  was  induced  by  stronger  motives 
than  any  other  European  nation  to  desire  the  separation  of  America  from 
Britain,  so  was  she  less  deterred  by  honorable  scruples  from  attempting  to 
promote  it.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  (an  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  the  British  empire)  signed,  as  the  minister  of  France,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  concerted  at  Fontainebleau,  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  convention  with  Spain,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
war. should  be  renewed  against  England  at  the  expiry  of  eight  years,— a 
time  which  was  thought  sufficient  to  repair  the  exhausted  strength  of  the 
two  Bourbon  monarchies  ;  and  this  perfidious  design  he  continued  secretly 
but  steadily  to  cherish  and  promote,  till  its  completion  was  intercepted  by 
the  decline  and  fall  of  his  own  ministerial  credit.' 

Hardly  a  month  after  the  last  acts  of  parliament  which  we  have  remarked 
had  been  passed,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  addressed  himself  to 
Dr.  Franklin  in  a  style 'that  discovered  to  this  acute  politician  the  wish  of 
the   French  court  to  inflame   the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  America. 
[August,  1767.]     But  Franklin,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests 
of  his  countrymen,  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  quarrel  might  be  ac- 
commodated, and  the  grandeur  of  the  British  empire  maintained  in  con- 
sistence with  the  preservation  of  American  liberty.     His  son  was  at  this 
lime  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey  ;  he   himself  was  the  postmaster- 
general  of  America  ;  and  so  favorably  was  he  regarded  at  the  British  court, 
that  it  was  proposed,  not  long  after,  as  he  himself  has  related,  to  appoint 
him  under-secrelary  of  state  for  American  affairs.     It  was  also  reported  to 
him,  and  received  with  the  credit  willingly  given  to  so  flattering  a  commu- 
nication, that  the  king  expressed  a  high  esteem  for  his  character.     At  the 
present  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  entertained  a  very  favorable  opin- 
ion of  George  the  Third,  whom,  in  letters  to  his  friends  in  America,  he 
described  as  "the  best  king  that  any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with";  nor 
had  he  yet  survived  the  hostile  feelings  and  views  which  he  ^nce  cherished 
against  France.     His  sentiments  underwent  at  a  later  epoch  a  very  great 
change  ;  but  as  yet,  though  at  bottom  the  determined  friend  of  America, 
he  entertained  as  much  respect  and  affection  for  Britain  and  her  institutions 
and  authority,  as  could  consist  with  that  preponderating  attachment.    Con- 
vinced that  every  degree  of  liberty  which  he  deemed  essential  to  human 
welfare  and  happiness  must  finally  be  secured  to  America,  whether  separated 
from  or  connected  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  British  empire,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  precipitating  their  dispute  with  the 
parent  state  to  an  extremity  ;  and  blamed  their  violence  in  his  letters  to 
America,  while  he  endeavoured  to  palliate  or  disguise  it  in  his  representa- 
tions to  the  statesmen  and  authorities  of  England.     On  the  present  occa- 
sion, though  awake  to  the  drift  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  seems  neither 

'  Tlmt  groat  political  writer,  Gentz,  in  his  trentiso  on  the  financee  of  Britain,  remarks  the  pas- 
sionate prejudice  by  which  French  statesmen  have  been  misled  into  the  meet  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  tlio  American  colonies  to  the  British  empire.  Even  now  (says  he,  vvritms 
in  1799)  French  politicians  seem  incapable  of  perceiving  the  manifest  truth,  that  the  lownt 
ibe  coloniei  has  prodigiously  auKmonted  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Britain. 

•  The  subsequent  alVair  of  Fnlkiand  Islands  was  a  rru^muiil  orihi»  deaign. 
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to  have  utterly  extinguished  the  hopes  nor  to  have  encouraged  a  full  disclos- 
ure of  the  views  of  this  minister,  who  was  probably  content  to  hint  the  sen- 
timents of  his  court  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  Franklin's  sagacity,  without 
startling  his  honor  as  an  officer  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  though  interested 
in  the  policy  of  France,  both  as  an  officer  of  the  crown  and  a  partisan  of 
America,  Franklin  desired  equally  to  conceal  from  the  British  government 
and  from  his  countrymen  the  impression  which  he  received  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  communicated  it  only  to  his  son,  under  a  strict  injunction  of  se- 
crecy.^ 

Nor  was  thisihe  only,  or  even  the  most  notable,  attempt  of  the  French 
court  to  animate  the  spirit  and  resistance  of  the  Americans,  and  promote 
a  total  breach  between  them  and  the  British  nation.  Both  prior  and  subse- 
quent to  the  present  period,  various  emissaries  employed  by  the  court 
of  France  travelled  in  disguise  through  the  American  States,  examining  in 
wiiat  points  the  British  dominion  was  most  vulnerable,  and  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent,  and  insinuate  that  revolt  would 
be  facilitated  by  foreign  assistance.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  emis- 
saries was  a  German  baron,  named  De  Kalb,  a  brave  and  enterprising 
officer,  vyho  had  long  served  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  held  a 
commission  from  the  revolutionary  government  of  America.  He  was  a 
devoted  partisan  and  indefatigable  agent  of  France,  and  retained  this  function 
even  while  employed  as  an  officer  in  the  American  army  ;  maintaining,  like 
some  other  French  officers  similarly  circumstanced,  a  close  correspondence 
in  cipher  with  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  both  before  and  after  the  open  es- 
pousal of  the  American  cause  by  the  French  government.  Though  active, 
subtle,  and  adroit  as  an  intriguer,  De  Kalb  appears  to  have  been  but  a 
superficial  observer.  He  often  complained  of  his  want  of  success  in  stim- 
ulating the  Americans  to  revolt ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
blundering  folly  with  which  the  English  government  effiiced  the  ardent  and 
deep-rooted  attachment  which  still  (he  was  persuaded)  linked  the  colonists 
to  their  parent  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  his  sugges- 
tions at  first  (and  he  was  employed  from  a  very  early  period)  neither 
were  nor  could  be  so  acceptable  as  he  desired  to  the  Americans,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  British  government  not  only  was  mixed  with  a  great  deal 
of  affection  for  the  British  people,  but  could  not  readily  coalesce  with 
•prospects  of  the  aid  and  friendship  of  nations  which,  as  the  enemies  of 
Britain,  they  had  often  regarded  through  the  unfavorable  medium  of  hostile 
relations  with  themselves. 

The  idea,  particularly,  of  French  aid  and  favor  was  more  likely  at  first 
to-  chill  the  ardor  than  to  warm  the  courage  of  the  Americans  in  a  dispute 
with  Britain  ;  for  the  French  had  been  their  enemies  since  the  foundation 
of  the  colonial  settlements  ;  and  the  most  interesting  portions  of  their  his- 
tory and  recollections  consisted  of  dangers  and  sufferings  entailed  by  the 
hostilities  of  France,  or  of  triumph  and  advantage  associated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Britain  over  her  rival.  Though  the  honor  and  candor  of  De  Kalb 
are  far  from  unexceptionable,  no  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  taxing 

'  After  relating  the  extraordinary  civilities  and  caresses  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  his 
inquisitiveness  about  the  affairs  of  America,  Franklin  remarks,  —  "I  fancy  that  intriguing 
nation  would  like  very  well  to  meddle  on  occasion^  and  blow  up  the  coals  between  Britain 
and  her  colonies ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no  opportunity.  Yet  he  adds  that  he  is 
sptting  off  on  a  visit  to  Pans,  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  French  ambas* 
tador. 
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him  (In  the  representations  to  which  we  have  adverted)  with  want  of  sin- 
cerity, and  still  less  for  imputing  to  him  gross  and  wilful  falsehood.  But 
he  seems,  in  the  account  of  his  missions,  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  senti- 
ments  and  dispositions  of  the  Americans,  to  have  been  blinded  by  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  an  exclusive  nredilection 
for  French  character,  temperament,  and  manners. ^  The  employraent  of 
T>e  Kalb,  and  of  other  agents  of  France  in  America,  is  an  indisputable 
fact ;  the  success  of  their  exertions  is  a  point  controverted  and  controverti- 
ble. A  recent  European  historian  of  the  American  Revolytion  has  been 
betrayed  into  exaggeration  in  describing  the  intrigues  of  France  as  the  main 
cause  of  that  catastrophe  ;  and  some  American  writers  have  been  transported 
by  patriotic  zeal  and  indignation  into  an  opposite  error,  and  too  hastily 
den^d  that  the  intrigues  of  France  exerted  any  influence  at  all  on  the  semi- 
ments  of  their  countrymen.*  It  would  require  more  than  mortal  discern- 
ment  to  ascertain  how  far  either  of  these  disputants  is  wrong  or  both  of 
them  are  right.  It  is  certain,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  before  France  had -ventured  openly  to  support  America,  several 
of  the  agents  of  the  French  ministers  obtained  commands  in  the  American 
army  ;  ond  that,  even  before  this  army  was  formed,  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  in  America  confidently  relied  on  the  assistance  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  in  case  of  a  final  rupture  with  Britain.^ 

The  act  of  parliament  which  imposed  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles 
imported  into  America  excited  as  much  concern  and  anxiety,  and  experi- 
enced an  opposition  as  determined,  though  not  as  violent,  as  the  Stamp 
Act  had  done.  Instead  of  the  aversion  with  which  the  colonists  regarded 
the  recent  act  being  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  the  duties  which 
it  imposed  were,  strictly  speaking,  external  taxes,  the  imposition  of  these 
duties,  and  the  sanction  which  they  received  from  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  external  taxation,  tended  to  destroy  all  the  respect  or  acquiescence 

"  »  "  There  is,"  says  De  Kalb,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  n  hundred  times  more  enthusiasm  for 
the  American  Revolution  in  any  one  of  our  coffee-houses  of  Pans  than  in  all  the  thirteen 
:__„_  „f  a™„,;^o  ..n-.fn,!  "     In  Fnvi.tte.  who  was  moro  intimately  acquainted  with  the 


provinces  of  America  united."     La  Fayette,  who  was  more  intimately  acqi 
Americans  than  De  Kalb,  formed  ajuster  estimate  of  the  c«"n»  yj=*_  ".'""j  !L"„ 


determined, 


pur- 


posc~"of  "liberty  which  they' cherished.  That  great  and  good  man  assured  ine,  that,  very  shortly 
after  his  first  arrival  in  America,  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  Americans,  even  though 
wholly  unassisted  in  the  struggle  with  Britain,  would  never  lay  down  heir  arms  till  they 
achieved  their  independence,  and  that  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  all  his  subsequent  ex- 
perience. That  most  penetrating  and  intelligent  of  observers,  Talleyrand,  in  his  Mimmre  m 
i's  Relations  Commtrctalrs  des  Etats  Unis  avee  VJinphterre,  declares  it  impossible  tiint  the 
French  tshould  ever  transcend,  or  even  equal,  the  British  in  the  friendship  and  regard  of  the 

"cllrdo n,  in  particular,  has  passed  a  severe  censure  on  Botta  for  csnggerating  the  influence 
of  the  French  intrigues.  But,  in  order  to  support  his  own  enuallv  inadmissible  assertion,  liiat 
these  intrigues  were  totally  inefiicacious,  he  appeals  only  to  De  Kalb,  whom  he  had  previously 
denounced  as  a  perfidious  calumniator  of  America.  ,      -  -.      r-u  •      i     i 

La  Fayette  informed  me  thatDe  Kalb  was  employed  by  the  French  minister,  Choiscul,  who 
rewarded  his  services,  but  kept  aloof  from  direct  intercourse  with  liim,  and  retained  the  power 
of  disavowing  his  agency;  and  that  Imth  De  Kalb  and  other  agents  of  France  indulged 
themselves  in  much  exaggeration,  and  far  outstepped  the  limits  of  their  instructions,  in  the 
representations  and  overtures  which  they  addressee^  to  the  Americans.  Iho  conduct  of  the 
French  court,  in  relation  to  the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  her  colonics,  was  exceedingly 
fluctuating,  and  its  purposes  long  unfixed.  „,„--,        u  *i>i. 

David  Hume  w  Jat  this  period  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  embassy  at  Pans;  but 
with  all  his  sagncity  and  penetration,  he  neither  discovered  nor  seems  oven  to  have  Buspcc.tcd 
the  insidious  and  vindictive  policy  of  the  French  government.       ,.,.,.         „      , .... 

*  Jlnnml  Register  fo,  1767  and  for  1775.  Hutchinson.  Bradford.  Gordon.  Frank  in  8 
Memoirs.  Bottas  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  America.  Stedman  s  Ihstory  oj  tht 
American  War.    Garden.     VVirl.    i  crriuid's  UistoTy  of  ine  inrce  ruTiUwnS  Cj  x  a.sr,„, 
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which  this  prerogative  had  ever  obtained  in  America.  That  there  was 
no  solid  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation  had  been  main- 
tained by  Otis,  in  America,  and  by  Grenville,  in  the  British  parliament ; 
it  was  a  deduction  that  manifestly  followed  from  the  reasonings  of  Pitt  and 
Camden  ;  and  was  a  tenet  embraced  and  avowed  by  many  other  politicians, 
both  among  the  friends  of  America  and  the  partisans  of  Britain.  It  was 
now  supported  in  an  able  and  spirited  treatise  entitled  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  Farmer, — the  production  of  John  Dickinson,  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  obtained  a  prodigious  circulation  and  high  popularity  in 
America,  and  gained  its  author  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  moderate 
rate  of  the  new  duties,  —  a  circumstance  which  he  characterized  as  artfully 
intended  to  prepare  their  necks  for  the  reception  of  a  collar  whose  increas- 
ing weight  would  gradually  bow  them  to  the  ground ;  and  he  encouraged 
them  to  hope  that  a  deliverance  from  this  evil  would  be  obtained  by  a  re- 
sumption of  the  same  general  and  animated  opposition  which  had  procured 
tlie  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

These  Letters^  gave  so  strong  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  discontent  and 
resistance  in  America,  that  they  would  probably  have  incited  the  people 
to  some  violent  and  tumultuary  proceedings,  if  the  public  attention  had  not 
been  previously  directed  to  a  system  of  opposition  at  once  more  effectual, 
prudent,  and  magnanimous.  Some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  Massachu- 
setts, having  suggested  that  the  last  of  the  defensive  measures  employed 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  non-importation  agreement,  had  been  more  effi- 
cient than  all  the  others,  and  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  notion  was  eagerly  embraced  ;  and,  at  a  general  meetmg  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  [October  28,  1767],  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
adopted  to  discontinue  the  importation  of  commodities  from  England,  and 
especially  of  all  those  on  which  the  new  duties  were  laid,  until  not  only 
the  act  imposing  them,  but  all  the  late  revenue  acts,  likewise,  should  be  re- 
pealed ; — and,  as  a  subsidiary  measure,  to  promote  by  every  possible  effort 
the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures  and  the  practice  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy. These  resolutions  were  propagated  throughout  America,  and  from 
the  first  zealously  executed  in  New  England,  where  a  considerable  change 
of  manners  now  began  to  appear.  Of  late  years  a  taste  for  gay  and  ex- 
pensive pleasures  had  been  gaining  ground  among  the  descendants  of  the 
ruritans,  especially  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  several  attempts  were  made, 
though  ineffectually,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  prohibited  theat- 
rical entertainments.  But  now  a  general  simplicity  of  dress  and  living  was 
diligently  cultivated  ;  and  even  the  taste  for  expensive  funerals,  which  the 
law  had  vainly  attempted  to  restrain,  was  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  habits 
which  were  justly  accounted  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  most  respectable 

'  They  were  attributed,  in  England,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  whom,  in  fact,  tiiey  were  the  means 
of  converting  from  the  opinion  which  he  had  recently  expressed  of  the  legitimacy  of  external 
taxes  imposed  by  the  parliament  on  America.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  spnngof  tlie  following 
year,  after  alludmg  to  Dickinson's  work,  ho  says,  —  "  The  more  I  have  thought  and  read  on 
the  subject,  the  more  I  find  myself  confirmed  in  opinion  that  no  middle  doctrine  can  be  well 
maintamcd ;  I  mean  not  clearly  with  intelligible  arguments.  Something  might  be  made 
of  either  of  the  extremes ;  that  parliament  has  power  to  make  all  laws  for  us,  or  that  it 
has  power  to  make  no  laws  for  us ;  and  I  think  the  arguments  for  the  latter  more  numerous 
and  weighty  than  thoso  for  the  former."  —  "I  know  not,"  ho  adds,  "what  the  Boston  people 
mean  by  the  subordination  they  acknowledge  in  their  assembly  to  parliament,  while  tKey  de- 
ny itj  power  to  make  iaws  for  tncm,"  —  and  doubtie^js  the  Boston  people  attached  to  this  puroso 
sa  little  of  definite  import  as  ho  was  able  to  discern  in  it. 
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bulwarks  of  American  freedom.  But  it  is  easier  to  induce  mankind  in  gen- 
eral  to  pursue  liberty  with  passionate  zeal,  than  to  merit  and  secure  it  by 
patient  fortitude  and  virtue. 

In  other  parts  of  America,  some  disinclination  was  shown  at  first  to  imj- 
tate  the  austere  example  of  New  England  ;  and  the  merchants  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  particular,  more  impressed  with  the  inconvenience 
they  had  endured  than  with  the  advantage  thej^  had  gained  from  the  former 
non-importation  agreement,  declined,  for  a  while,  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
They  remembered  (said  their  sturdier  countrymen)  end  longed  for  the  flesh- 
pots,  of  Egypt.  Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  to  the  New  England- 
ers  ;  for  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  depended  on  its  general  adoption.  Yet 
they  persisted  with  a  firm  and  stubborn  determination,  which  even  those  who 
refused  to  imitate  could  not  forbear  to  praise  ;  and  it  was  generally  declared 
in  the  provinces,  that,  "  if  America  be  saved  from  the  impending  danger, 
New  England  will  be  her  acknowledged  guardian."  By  degrees,  however, 
the  example  of  this  people  obtained  imitation  as  well  as  applause.  The 
political  clubs,  which  began  to  resume  their  functions  and  activity,  em- 
ployed every  art  of  persuasion  and  even  intimidation  to  induce  their 
countrymen  to  embrace  the  non-importation  agreement,  which,  by  their  aid 
and  other  auxiliary  circumstances,  obtained  a  general,  though  not  till  two 
years  after  the  present  period  a  universal,  prevalence  in  America.^  In 
several  of  the  provinces,  meanwhile,  and  especially  in  New  England,  there 
was  published  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  a  great  variety  of  political  es- 
says, inquiries,  strictures,  and  arguments,  many  of  which  impugned  and 
vilified  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  parent  state  with  a  boldness  of 
freedom  unknown  before.  America,  it  was  said  had  now  passed  her  na- 
tional minority  ;  and  with  the  age  came  the  right  and  the  capacity  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  maintained  that  freemen  were  not  lO  be  governed,  any 
more  than  taxed,  but  by  their  own  consent,  signified  by  their  own  representa- 
tives ;  and  that  the  British  parliament  was  no  more  entitled  to  derive  present 
authority  from  the  past  exercise  or  abuse  of  power  over  America,  than  a 
private  trustee  or  guardian  was  entitled  to  retain  his  governnient  of  a  ward 
advanced  to  manhood,  on  the  plea  of  having  ruled  him  in  his  nonage  and 
pillaged  his  estate.^  The  longer  the  controversy  between  Britain  and 
her  colonies  endured,  the  larger  became  the  views,  the  stouter  the  im- 
portunity, and  the  more  violent  the  language  of  American  writers  and  poli- 
ticians. The  more  narrowly  the  foundations  of  sovereign  authority  were 
explored,  the  more  fatally  were  the  pillars  of  British  domination  shaken  and 
undermined.' 

Although  the  act  of  parliament  suspending  the  fur  nions  of  the  assembly 
of  New  York  excited  much  alarm  and  indignation  among  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  was  stigmatized  in  all  their  newspapers  as  a  measure  fraught  with 
general  danger,  yet  the  several  provincial  governments  were  so  completely 

»  Yet,  between  1764  and  1767,  the  annual  exports  from  Britain  to  America  are  said  to  have 
sustained  a  diminution  of  £  1,500,000  sterling.  Political  Register  for  1767.  Many  Ainericnns 
were  disheartened  in  consequence  of  having  prospectively  overrated  the  effects  of  their  hostile 
commercial  policy.  "  Events  proved,"  says  Ramsay,  "  that  young  nations,  like  young  people, 
are  prone  to  overrate  their  own  importance." 

*  Jlnnunl  Register  for  1768.     Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence.    Bradford.     Gordon. 

*  "  The  whole  science  of  politics,  in  its  most  extended  signification,  was  freely  debated  in  pub. 
lie  and  private  assemblnges,  and  discussed  through  the  medium  of  the  press.    There  were 
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which  assume  the  aspect  of  established  principles, 
viih  contempt."    General  Cass's  Discourse. 


Many  a  received  dogma  was  swept  away 
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disconnected  by  any  legal  or  formal  tie,  that  censure,  complaint,  or  even 
public  notice  of  that  measure  by  any  of  the  other  States  or  their  representa- 
tive assemblies  seemed  an  irregular  and  incompetent  proceeding.  The  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  nevertheless,  was  not  deterred  by  this  consideration 
from  passing  a  resolution  in  which  it  denounced,  as  grievous  encroach- 
ments upon  American  liberty,  not  only  the  act  which  was  confined  to  New 
York,  but  the  previous  and  more  general  statute,  for  disobedience  to  which 
New  York  was  punished.  If  the  parliament,  it  was  warmly  declared,  can 
lawfully  compel  the  colonies  to  furnish  a  single  article  of  accommodation  to 
the  troops  sent  from  England,  it  may  by  parity  of  reason  oblige  them  to 
furnish  clothes,  arms,  and  every  necessary,  even  including  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  ;  a  doctrine  totally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
liberty  or  the  security  of  property  in  America. 

Massachusetts,  which  had  suggested  the  convention  of  1765,  again  took 
.the  lead  in  proposing  by  united  counsels  to  surmount  or  diminish  the 
grand  impediment  by  which  the  interests  of  American  liberty  were  obstruct- 
ed. The  assembly  of  this  province  now  addressed  to  all  the  sister  colonies 
a  circular  letter  [February  11,  1768],  signifying  that  they  had  seriously 
considered  the  great  evils  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  America  were  subjected 
from  the  operation  of  several  acts  of  parliament  imposing  taxes  upon  them, 
and  requesting  the  other  colonies  to  unite  in  suitable  measures  to  obtain 
redress.  The  letter  concluded  with  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  "  of  firm  confidence  that  the  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his 
distressed  American  subjects  will  meet  with  his  royal  and  favorable  accept- 
ance." The  assembly  were  deterred  from  proposing  a  repetition  of  the 
national  convention  which  had  taken  place  three  years  before  by  the  in- 
telligence they  had  received  of  the  jealousy  and  alarm  with  which  that 
measure  was  regarded  by  the  British  government ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, they  were  contented  with  proposing  mutual  correspondence  between 
the  colonies,  and  uniformity  of  language  in  their  addresses  to  the  crown. 
Along  with  their  circular  letter  they  despatched  copies  of  a  petition  to  the 
king,  a  representation  to  the  royal  ministers,  and  a  letter  of  instructions  to 
their  provincial  agent  at  London,  which  they  had  composed  and  transmitted 
to  England.  In  these  compositions,  they  declared  that  the  parliament  doubt- 
less possessed  supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole  empire,  but  that,  as 
it  derived  its  authority  from  the  political  system  or  constitution  of  the  state, 
it  could  not  overleap  the  bounds  of  constitutional  principles  without  de- 
stroying its  own  foundation  ;  that,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  the  American  colonists  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  taxed 
by  their  own  representatives  alone,  and  had  hitherto  exercised  it  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  their  subordinate  legislatures  ;  that  they  were  therefore  enti- 
tled (exclusive  of  any  consideration  of  charter  franchises),  with  a  decent 
firmness  becoming  the  character  of  freemen  and  subjects,  to  assert  their 
natural  and  constitutional  right  ;  and  that  it  was  their  humble  opinion  that 
this  right  was  violated  by  the  acts  of  parliament  imposing  taxes  upon  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  ;  that  the  American  judges 
were  not,  like  the  judges  of  England,  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and 
that  freedom  and  justice  were  not  secured  to  a  people  deprived  of  all  con 
trol  over  governors  and  judges  holding  their  commissions  by  the  tenure  of 
royal  will  and  pleasure  :  that  the  creation  of  a  civil  list  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  public  officers,  whose  salaries  were  to  be  fixed  and  allotted  by 
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the  king  and  paid  by  the  colonists,  and  the  statute  requiring  the  colonists 
to  furnish  provisions  to  the  British  troops,  were  burdensome  and  oppressive ; 
that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemies  of  the  colonists  had  rep- 
resented theru  to  tlie  king  as  factious,  disloyal,  and  aiming  at  independence  ; 
but  that  this  assembly  could  assure  his  Maiesty,  with  regard  to  the  peopje 
of  Massachusetts,  and  as  they  also  believed  of  all  his  American  territories, 
that  the  charge  was  unjust.  The  circular  letter,  and  other  relative  compo- 
sitions of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  produced  a  strong  sensation  through- 
out  America.  Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  and  moderation  with  which 
this  measure  was  conducted,  its  great  importance  was  clearly  perceived. 
The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  while  they  expressed  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  timidly  declined  to  imitate  it,  under  pre- 
tence  that  their  session  was  near  its  close,  and  that  such  a  period  was 
unouitable  to  the  transaction  of  important  business  ;  a  behaviour  for  which 
ihey  received  the  commendations  of  the  king  in  the  following  year.  But 
most  of*  the  other  provincial  assemblies  acceded  zealously  and  promptly  to 
the  overture  of  Massachusetts,  and  adopted  petitions  and  representations 
of  the  same  tenor  with  those  of  which  copies  were  transmitted  to  tliem. 
The  Virginian  assembly  warmly  applauded  the  generous  concern  manifested 
by  Massachusetts  for  American  liberty. 

Important  and  formidable  to  British  authority  as  this  measure  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  seems  not  more,  nay,  rather  less,  properly  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  of  the  British  government  than  the  proposition  of  a  general  con- 
vention in  1765,  upon  which  no  public  censure  had  been  passed.    But 
the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  was  now  to  be  judged  by  a  ministerial  con- 
clave much  less  liberal  and  mdulgent  than  that  which  existed  at  the  former 
epoch.     The  British  cabinet,  in  the  close  of  the  last  year,  underwent  a 
considerable  change,  of  which  every  particular  was  unpropitious  to  a  gener- 
ous or  conciliating  policy  towards  America.      Townshend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,  a  man  devoted  to 
royal  prerogative.     The  management  of  American  affairs  was  withdrawn 
from  Lord  Shelburne,  and  committed  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  determined 
partisan  of  Urte  highest  pretensions  and  largest  authority  of  the  parent  state 
over  her  colonies.     Conway  had  resigned  ;  other  changes  of  similar  char- 
acter and  import  had  taken  place  ;  and  though  Lord  Chatham  continued  to 
hold  office  till  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  he  was  rendered  quite  in- 
significant in  the  cabinet  by  ill  health  and  the  disregard  of  his  colleagues, 
Bernard,  besides,  who  was  the  object  of  general  dislike  in  Massachusetts, 
and  engaged  in  continual  altercations  with  the  assembly,  where  he  was  as 
eager  to  extend  the  special  prerogative  of  tlie  governor  as  to  support  the 
general  prerogative  of  the  parent  stale,  sought  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
antagonists  by  exciting  prepossessions  in  the  British  cabinet   against  the 
whole  provincial  population.     For  this  purpose,  he  industriously  collected 
and  transmitted  all  the  most  violent  publications  that  had  recently  appeared 
at  Boston  ;  assuring  the  ministry  that  these  compositions  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  by  which  the  whole  province  was  actuated,  and  that 
he  daily  expected  a  rebellion.     He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  correct  this 
hasty  expression,  and  rushed  mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  declaring  that  k 
had  completely  misunderstood  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  were,  he 
said,  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  publications  which  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  coiigeuiui  to  ihem.     He  even  cxioUcd      ''    -«-^— ' 
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tion  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  conciliating  temper  of  the  assembly, 
in  communications  to  the  ministry  dated  only  a  few  days  before  the  petition 
to  tlie  king,  the  representation  to  the  ministers,  and  the  circular  letter  to 
ihe  other  colonies  were  despatched.  Provoked  and  astonished  by  this 
occurrence,  and  eager  to  justify  himself,  ho  conveyed  a  false  and  irritating 
account  of  the  whole  transaction  to  Britain,  which  unfortunately  found  too 
much  credit  with  the  royal  cabinet. 

The  tenor  of  his  misrepresentations  appears  from  a  despatch  which  Lord 
Hillsborough  instantly  addressed  to  him  [April  22,  1768],  reprobating  the 
vote  in  favor  of  the  circular  letter  as  "  unfair,  contrary  to  the  real  sense 
of  the  assembly,  and  procured  by  surprise  "  ;  and  instructing  him  to  require 
the  assembly  to  rescind  the  surreptitious  resolve  which  had  given  birth  to 
the  circular  letter,  and  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  that  rash  and 
hasty  transaction.  In  case  of  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this  requisition, 
he  was  directed  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  transmit  to  England  an  account 
of  its  behaviour.  Circular  letters  were  at  the  same  time  addressed  by 
Lord  Hillsborou^  to  the  governors  of  all  the  American  provinces,  inclos- 
ing copies  of  the  obnoxious  composition  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  and 
signifying,  that,  "  As  his  Majesty  considers  this  measure  to  be  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  good 
subjects  in  the  colonies,  and  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and 
to  exhibit  an  open  opposition  to  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  should,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  exert  your 
utmost  influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
by  prevailing  upon  the  assembly  of  your  province  to  take  no  notice  of  it, — 
which  will  be  treating  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves."  Such  an  amazing 
effusion  of  spleen,  insolence,  and  folly,  perhaps,  never  before  disgraced 
the  councils  of  a  civilized  community.  It  excited  general  disgust  in  Amer- 
ica, and  served  only  to  induce  the  other  provinces  to  afford  new  symptoms 
of  their  willingness  to  make  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  Greatly 
lowered,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  England,  both  in  dignity  of  sentiment 
and  majesty  of  tone,  since  Hillsborough  succeeded  Pitt  as  the  interpreter 
of  her  will  to  America. 

Additional  cause  of  offence  and  quarrel  arose  in  America  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  by  which  a  board  of  customs  was  established  at  Boston. 
Paxton,  one  of  the  commissioners,  had  long  been  an  object  of  general  dis- 
like to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
seconded  all  the  pretensions  of  British  prerogative  ;  arid  only  his  absence 
from  the  province  during  the  Stamp  Act  riots  had  saved  him  from  a  share 
of  the  popular  vengeance  on  that  occasion.  He  and  his  colleagues  now  en- 
forced the  trade  laws  with  a  rigor  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  prevailing  inquietude  and  irritation.  At  New  York 
there  was  printed  and  circulated  a  manifesto  or  proclamation,  assuring  the 
inhabitants  that  commissioners  of  customs  would  soon  be  established  there 
Bb  well  as  at  Boston,  and  summoning  every  friend  of  liberty  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  receive  them  with  the  same  treatment  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  "  a  set  of  miscreants  under  the  name  of  stamp-masters,  in  the 
year  1766."  All  the  efforts  of  the  governor  to  discover  the  authors  of  this 
inflammatory  publication  proved  ineffectual.  In  this  province  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  no  way  depressed,  nor  was  even  the  conduct  of  public  business 
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obstructed,  by  the  net  of  parliament  restraining  the  assembly  from  the  exer- 
cise  of  legislative  functions.  With  a  plausible  show  of  obedience  to  the 
fetter  of  the  statute,  the  assembly  forbore  to  enact  formal  lam  ;  but  when- 
ever money  was  needed  for  public  nurposes,  they  passed  re»o/«<»on»,  to 
whicluhe  people  lent  a  prompt  and  clieer  ul  obedience  ;  and  thus  the  act, 
ho^h  sufScient  to  exasperate,  proved  quite  'mpotent  to  pumsh. 

I   had  been  the  practice  in  every  quarter  o]  British  A menea  for  the 
office  s  of  the  customs  to  allow  merchants  and  shipmasters  to  enter  m  the 
custom-house  books  only  a  part  of  their  imnorted  cargoes,  and  to  land  the 
remabder  duty-free.     To  tVis  practice,  w^iich  became  so  inveterate  that 
So  colon  sts  regarded  the  advantage  accruing  from  it  as  a  right  rather  than 
an  bdulgenre,  the  commissioners  now  resolved  to  put  a  s  oo^     A  sloop 
called  the  Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  having  arrived  at  Boston  laden 
^"  h  w  ne  from  Madeira  [June  10,  1768],  the  captain,  as  usual   propose 
To  the  Tidewaiter  who  came  to  inspect  the  cargo,  that  part,  of  u  should 
be  landed  duty-free  ;  but,  meeting  a  refusal,  laid  violent  hands  upon  h,m, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  crew,  locked  him  up  m  thq  cabin  till  tlie  whole 
c^reo  was  carried  ashore.     The  next  morning  he  entered  a  few  pipes  of 
tKi^^e  at  the  custom-house,  as  having  formed  all  his  lading;   but  the 
coymTssioners  of   the   customs,  insisting   that  the   entry   was   deceptive 
cniTsed  tTesloop  to  be  arrested.     To  secure  the  capture   it  was  proposed 
Un    the  vessel  should  l;o  removed  from  the  wharf  and  towed  under  the 
i  of  the  Romney  man-of-war  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  ol  the  Romney's 
bo"  s   this  was  accordingly  performed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  great 
assemblag^^  who,' finding   their   remonstrances  disregarded,  ,s- 

s    dted Te  custom-house  officers  with  a  violence  that  had   nearly  proved 
0  ta    to   heir  lives.   [.Fune  12.]     On  the  following  day,  the  populace,  agam 
assembling  before  the  houses  of  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  inspector- 
ge'eralo?  the  customs,  broke  their  windows,  and  then,  seizing  the  col  ect- 
or'   boar  draeced  it  th  ough  the  town  and  burned  it  on  the  common.    Iheir 
V  o  ence,' wSher   atiated  or  not,  was  checked  at  this  point  by  the  flight  o 
lie  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  who,   learning   ha, 
enewedremblagesof  the  people  were  -f^f  V^^^f teSeV  3 
to  believe  that  farther  outrages  were  meditated  against  themselves,  liasti  y 
eft  U^^e  place!  aud  took  refuge,  first  on  board  the  ship  of  war,  and  afterwards 
fcastle  William.   [June  13.]     The  city,  meanwhile,  resounded  with  com- 
att    of  Uer;iihat  was  offered  to  the  inhabitants   m  removing     e 
£p  from  the  wharf,  and  thus  proclaiming  apprehensions  of  a  rescue^     Ihese 
collars  were  sanctioned  by  the  assembly,  who  declared  that  the  ox,^- 
nalTtv  of   the  rioters  was  extenuated  by  the  irritating  and  unprecedented 
c  rcLs  ance  of  the  seizure  ;  but  added,  nevertheless,  that,  as  the  no  ers 
Srversevere  Vunishment;  they  must  beseech  te  governor  ;>    irec    h. 
thev  should  be  prosecuted,  and   to  proclaim  a  reward  for  their  discovery 
The  rioters,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  nor  was  any  one  of  them  eve 
molested      A  suit  fo    penalties  was  afterwards  instituted  Jgamst  Hancoc 
"  thTcourt  of  Admiralty  ;  but  the  officers  o    V^«  "-Jj^^" ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  Dower  to  addu^^e  sufficient  evidence  of  facts,  which,  'hough  evey 
body  ^new   nobodv  would  attest,  abandoned  the  prosecution  and  reared 
the  vess  1  '   The  'conduct  of  the  officers  in  taxing  the  Peop^,  by  in,  1    ■ 
»i.n   «,i,h  .hn  nnrnose  of  rescue  was  generally  condemned.     It  was,  indeeJ, 
remarked  by  the  few  who  ventured  to  defend  it,  that  a  rescue  naa  aciuui.j 
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take.>  place  eighteen  months  before.  But  to  this  the  advocates  of  the  people 
replied,  that  the  popular  temper  had  undergone  a  change  since  thenf -  aa 
was  venfied  by  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  rescue  had  been  attempted ! 
--a  fact  he  more  certain  though  the  less  significant,  as  in  reality  no 
'"''TnnilnT"'  ''"1  ^^«"/"°do.  Unluckity,  about  a  month  after  the 
ane.t  of  Hancock  s  vessel,  a  schooner,  which  was  seized  with  a  smugded 
cargo  of  molasses,  and  left  at  the  wharf  under  the  care  of  the  custom-houso 
officers,  was  boarded  durmg  the  night  by  a  nimierous  body  of  men  v"ho 
easily  overpowered  and  confined  the  ofncers,and  carried  the  cargo  on  shore 
The  «nhab.tants  m  general  were  greatly  scandalized  to  find  fheir  recen; 
declarations  so  completely  falsified  ;  and  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  sending 
for  he  master  of  the  schooner,  ordered  him  to  surrender  the  molLsses  dU 
rectly  under  pa.n  of  the  displeasure  of  the  town.  He  obeyed  this  injunction 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "yuncuon 

In  ihe  midstof  the  ferment  produced  by  the  seizure  of  Hancock's  vessel, 
Bernaid  acquainted  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  with  the  communication 
which  he  had  received  from  Lord  Hillsborough.   [June  21 .]     The  patriotic 
spini  of  this  body  was  additionally  roused  and  invigorated,  instead  of  being 
deprossed,  by  the  intelligence  ;  and  it  was  farther  sustained  by  the  arrival 
of  fnoiidly  and  approving  letters  from  the  assemblies  of  Virginia,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  and  Georgia.'     They  easily  repelled  the  charges  levelled 
against  the  conduct  of  the  former  assembly,  and   by  a  great  majority  of 
voices  refused  to  rescind  its   proceedings.     "  When  Lord  HillsborouHi 
nmvs  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,"  said  Otis,  in  a  speech  which  was 
Ingl.Iy  extolled  by  the  popular  party,  and  denounced  as  a  treasonable  effu- 
sion  by  tjie  partisans  of  Britain,  "  ho  should  apply  to  parliament  to  rescind 
theiis.    Let  Britain  rescind  her  measures,  or  her  authority  is  lost  for  ever.''^ 
Several  members,  who  had  in  the  former  session  opposed  the  resolution  for 
the  circular  letter,  now  voted  against  rescinding   it,  protesting   that   they 
>vo.ild  not  submit  even  to  royal  dictation  in  the  discharge  of  their  legislative 
funntions.      The  assembly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
recapitulating  the  several  votes  and  resolutions  which  had   passed  in   the 
former  session   relative   to  the  circular  letter, -showing  that  this  matter 
was  transacted  m  the  meridian  of  the  session,  in  full  convocation,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members,  —  and 
de(c>nding,  m  terms  forcible  and  manly,  yet  decent  and  respectful,  the  trans- 
action  which  was  said  to  have  given  so  much  offence  to  the  kine      To 
the  governor  they  finally  voted   an  address,  of  which  the  tenor  was  so  firm 
and  spirited  that  it  merit.s  more  particular  commemoration.   [June  30  1    "  It 
is  to  us  incomprehensible,"  they  declared,  "  that  we  should  be  required 
imder  peril  of  dissolution  to  rescind  the  resolve  of  a  former  house,  when  it 
^  evHJcnt  that  that  resolve  has  no  existence  but  as  a  mere  historical  fact. 
lour  hxcellency  must  know  that  the  resolve  is,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  ho  common  law,  not  now  executory,  but  to  all  intents  a.id  purposes  ex- 
ecuted.    If,  as  IS  most  probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the 
passing  a  vote  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the  measure  taken 
by  the    ormer  house,  as  illegal,  inflammatory,  and  tending  to  promote  nn- 
justifiuble  combinations  agamst  his  Majesty's  peace,  crown,  and  dignity, 
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we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publicly  to  declare  that  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  native,  inherent,  indefeasible  right  of  the  subjects,  jointly  or  several- 
ly, to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  provided  that  the  same 
be'  done  in  a  decent,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  constitutional  way,  without  tumult, 
disorder,  and  confusion.     If  the  votes  of  this  house  are  to  be  controlled  by 
the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  to  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. 
We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  house  have  yoied  not  to  rescind ; 
and  that,  on  a  division  on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  nays,  and 
seventeen  yeas."     That  the  people  might  know  their  friends,  the  assembly 
ordered  at  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  the  voters  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  should  be  printed  and  published.     The  list  of  the  majority  was 
circulated  with  demonstrations  of  honor  and  applause  ;  the  list  of  the  mi- 
nority '  was  placarded  with  testimonies  of  contempt  and  derision.     On  the 
following  day  the  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.   [July  1 .]     Partly  for 
this  act  of  power,  which,  though  enjoined  to  him  by  a  royal  mandate,  was 
produced  by  his  own  misrepresentations,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  in- 
tellipence  which  was  received  from  England  of  his  continual  solicitations 
that'^a  military  force  should  be  desjjatched  to  Massachusetts,  most  of  the 
lowns  and  corporations  in  this  province  united  in  declarations,  which  were 
published  in  the  newspapers,  denouncing  Bernard  as  a  traitor  and  enemy 
of  the  country.*^ 

It  seemed  as  if  every  attempt  to  vindicate  the  newly  extended  prerogative 
of  the  parent  state  was  fated  to  produce  only  a  responsive  and  more  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  colonists  to  assume  an  attitude  more  and  more  nearly 
realizing  a  practical  independence  of  British  authority.  The  Stamp  Act, 
among  other  consequences,  produced,  in  the  convention  at  New  York,  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  the  provinces  to  untie  in  opposition  to 
the  prerogative  of  Britain  ;  the  act  of  parliament  which  professed  to  re- 
strain the  powers  and  functions  of  the  New  York  assembly  served  in  effect 
to  enlarge  them  ;  the  act  imposing  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles  elicited 
the  remarkable  proceedings  which  we  have  witnessed  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  now  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  by  the 
command  of  a  minister,  who  ignorantly  or  wilfully  misrepresented  its  trans- 
actions, produced  a  measure  stTU  bolder  and  more  decided.  Governor  Ber- 
nard having,  in  answer  to  several  applications,  declared  that  he  would  not 
without  his  Majesty's  command  again  assemble  the  representatives  of  the 
people  till  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  when,  in  conformity 
with  the  provincial  charter,  a  new  assembly  must  necessarily  be  convoked, 

a  strong  desire  was  manifested  by  the  people  to  counteract  this  arbitrary 

suspension  of  democratical  authority  by  an  irregular  exertion  of  it.  h 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
proposed  to  all  the  corporations  and  parishes  in  Massachusetts  a  convention 
of  committees  of  their  members  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures  for 
obtaining  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  project  of  an  assembly  of 
popular  representatives,  convened  without  the  express  authority  of  law  and 
aimpiy  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  was  countenanced  by 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  sensible  alike  of  the 

>  "Liko  the  list  of  the  Siraffordians  at  London,  in  the  preceding  cenlurv."     Hutchinson. 

»  Jlnniiai  Reffuter  for  1768.  Franklin's  Private  Correspondence.  Bradford.  Oordon 
Hutchinson.  Kliot.  ' I'oHlkal  Kegisier  for  I7iia,-— v/htiro  ootno  ounous  extraots  irora  wc 
American  newspnperB  are  prcnervcd.  An  Affeal  to  tke.  World,  or  Vtndteatim  of  the  lotcnoj 
Bon»i  from  the  Jlspersims  of  Uovernor  Bernard.     7*e  True  StnUments  of  .America. 
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dangers  of  chilling  or  stimulating  the  ardor  by  opposing  the  desires  of  their 
countrymen,  and  were  willing  to  court  their  suffrages  to  sit  in  the  convention, 
in  order  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  management  of  this  new  and  untried 
political  organ.  To  what  extremity  the  present  temper  of  the  people  was 
capable  of  precipitating  them  was  strikingly  betokened  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  September,  at  which  it  was 
resolved,  that,  as  there  is  a  prevailing  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  a  war  with  France,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  should  be  warned 
forthwith  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  repel  sudden  danger.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  applications  of  the  selectmen,  a  convention  of 
committees,  chosen  by  ninety-six  towns  and  eight  districts  of  Massachusetts, 
assembled  at  Boston.  [September  22,  1768.]  Many  persons  regarded  this 
proceeding  with  alarm  ;  and  some  considered  it  tantamount  to  an  act  of  high 
treason.  The  members  of  the  convention  were  sensible  of  the  arduous 
and  delicate  predicament  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  of  the  expe- 
diency of  strict  and  guarded  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  undefined 
functions  and  autliority.  They  began  by  disclaiming  all  power  or  pretext 
of  legislation.  In  resolutions  which  they  framed  and  published,  and  in  a 
petition  which  they  presented  to  the  governor  for  the  convocation  of  an  as- 
sembly, they  made  warm  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  expressed  their 
aversion  to  standing  armies,  and  also  to  popular  tumults  and  disorders,  and 
their  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing  riots  and  preserving  peace  ;  and 
strongly  recommended  patience  and  good  order  to  their  countrymen.  The 
governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  or  otherwise  recognize  them  as  a 
legitimate  assemblage  ;  adding,  that,  as  a  friend  of  the  province,  he  coun- 
selled them  to  desist  from  the  dangerous  and  criminal  course  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  convention,  having  prepared  and  transmitted  a  petition 
to  the  king,  expressed  in  the  most  temperate  and  respectful  language,  after 
a  short  session,  dissolved  itself.  The  British  ministers,  agreeing  with  Ber- 
nard in  regarding  the  convention  as  a  criminal  association,  refused  to  permit 
the  petition  from  it  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  who  was  thus  confined  to 
the  knowledge  merely  that  such  a  convention  had  been  held,  without  being 
made  acquainted  vvi»h  its  actual  language  and   demeanour. 

Bernard,  Hutchinson,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  other  parti- 
sans of  royal  prerogative,  had  for  some  time  urgently  solicited  from  the 
British  government  the  detachment  of  a  strong  military  force,  which  they 
represented  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  vigor  and  even  the  existence  of 
legitimate  executive  power  in  Massachusetts.  [September  27,  1768.]  It 
was  supposed  or  pretended  by  some  of  the  leading  popular  politicians,  that 
the  flight  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  from  Boston  was  a  mere 
politic  device  to  reinforce  this  solicitation.  In  effect,  the  very  day  after 
the  Massachusetts  convention  was  dissolved  [September  28],  two  British 
regiments,  escorted  by  seven  armed  vessels,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Hali- 
fax. The  first  operation  of  the  fleet  was  to  assume  a  position  which  com- 
manded the  town  ;  and,  presently  nfter,  the  troops,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  men,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  ships,  landed  without 
opposition,  and  marched,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  every 

I  Seveni!  of  the  stancliest  patriots  in  America  expressed  much  disapprobation  of  the  irri- 
tating menace  implied  in  thia  invitation  to  tako  arms,  and  of  tho  disinaenuous  pretence  oa 
wtiich  it  was  founded. 
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otlier  symptom  of  martial  preparation,  into  the  common.     In  the  evening, 
the  selectmen  of  Boston  were  required  by  the  royal  functionaries  to  pro- 
vide  quarters  in  the  town  for  the  two  regiments  ;  but  they  peremptorily  re- 
fused.     A  temporary  shelter  ii.  Faneuil  Hall  was,  however,  permitted  to  one 
regiment  which  was  destitute  of  camp  equipage.     On  the  following  day, 
the  State-house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  soldiers,  and  two  field-pieces,  along  with  the  main-guard,  were  stationed 
in  its  front.     Boston  presented  the  appearance  of  a  garrisoned  town.  An 
ostentatious  display  was  made  of  the  presence  and  alertness  of  a  military 
force  ;  and  every  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  this  force  seemed  to  be 
studiously  calculated  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  citizens,  whose  tem- 
per, never  remarkable  for  tolerance,  was  already  chafed  into  a  very  keen  sus^ 
ceptibility  of  provocation.     The  lower  apartments  of  the  State-house,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  charrber  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  court-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  —  places  which  were  hitherto  the 
seats  and  organs  of  justice,  freedom,  and  commercial  convenience,  —  were 
now  converted  into  a  military  citadel.    Though  the  assembly  was  dissolved, 
the  council  continued  its  sittings  ;  and  it  was  not  without  disgust  that,  in 
repairing  to  their  chamber,  the  counsellors  found  themselves  compelled  to 
pass  the  guards  placed  at  the  door  of  the  State-house.     The  common  was 
covered  with  tents  ;  soldiers  were  continually  marching  and  countermarching 
to  relieve  the  guards  ;  and  the  sentinels  challenged  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
passed  at  night  in  the  streets.     The  votaries  of  liberty  resented  this  vexa- 
tious obtrusion  of  military  power  ;   and  all  devout  persons  were  shocked 
to  see  the  solemnity  of  Sunday  profaned,  and  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
people  disturbed,  by  the  exhibition  of  military  parade  and  the  unholy  clangor 
of  drums  and  other  martial  music.     After  the  troops  had  obtained  quarters, 
the  council  were  required  to  provide  barracks  for  them  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  parliament  ;  but  they  resolutely  declined  to  lend  any  assistance  to 
the  execution  of  that  obnoxious  statute.     General  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the   British  forces  in  America,  leaving  his  head-quarters  a^  New 
York,  came  for  a  while  to  Boston  to  support  the  requisition  of  the  governor 
to  the  council  [October]  ;  but,  finding  his  urgency  fruitless,  he  contented 
himself  wuh  hiring  the  houses  of  individual  inhabitants  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  troops.     The  people  in  general  were  disgusted  and  offended, 
but  not  overawed,  by  the  presence  of  the  .soldiers  ;  nor  were  tlieir  senti- 
inents  altered  by  the  large  additions  soon  after  [November  10]  made  to  the 
military  force  at  Boston,  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
four  thousand  men.* 

By  this  impolitic  demonstration  did  the  British  ministers  attempt  to  in- 
vigorate the  force  of  government  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  while  di- 
visions and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  cabinet  weakened  its  influence  at 
home,  and  while  England  itself  was  a  scene  of  riot,  disorder,  and  violent 
opposition  to  established  authority.  Of  the  disorders  which  arose  at  this 
time  in  England  the  chief  ostensible  cause  was  the  persecution  waged  by 
the  ministers  against  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  a  profligate,  unprincipled 
man,  who,  in  a  season  of  public  ferment  and  agitation,  usurping  the  all- 
atoning  title  of  a  patriot,  performed  this  part  with  such  spirit  atid  ability  as 
to  render  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  to  provoke  the  government  to  vin- 
dictive measures  so  unworthy  and  illeeal  as  still  farther  to  animate  the  gen- 
rB«dfo7dr"Gordjnr'Hutchin8on.    Holmes.    Mnual  Hfgister'far  1768. 
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eral  affection  for  Wilkes  and  the  corresponding  rage  against  bis  adversaries. 
Tiie  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  liberty,"  with  which  all  England  now  resounded 
and  continued  for  some  years  after  to  resound,  was  reechoed  by  numerous 
voices  in  the  colonies  ;  *  and  the  accounts  of  the  embarrassed  situation  of 
the  ministry  and  the  convulsions  in  the  parent  state,  transmitted  by  the 
colonial  agents  to  their  countrymen,  doubtless  tended  to  fortify  the  spirit  of 
American  resistance.^ 

All  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the  colonies  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  In  the  close  of  this  year,  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  a  censure  on  the  non-importation  agreements  lately  resumed 
in  New  England,  as  factious  and  menacing  combinations,  —  which  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  this  engine  of  resistance  more  popular  in  Ameri- 
ca, In  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  [1769]  the  same  aristo- 
cratical  branch  of  the  British  legislature  embraced  resolutions  condemning 
all  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  particularly 
declaring  the  election  of  deputies  to  a  popular  convention,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  that  convention,  daring  insults  offered  to  his  Majesty's  authority  and 
audacious  usurpations  of  the  powers  of  government,  for  which  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  principal  actors  should  be  brought  to  condign  and  exemplary 
punishment.  These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  accession  to  them  was  demanded  by  the  Lords.  This  was  op- 
posed by  several  members,  and  among  others  by  Pownall,  who  had  formerly 
been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Colonel  Barre,  and  by  Edmund  Burke, 
who  had  recently  commenced  in  public  life  a  career  on  which  his  large  ca- 
pacity and  fervid  genius  have  shed  a  brilliant  and  dazzling  lustre.^  Thev 
warmly  censured  the  late  severities  employed  by  the  ministry  against  Massa"^- 
chusetts,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  the  people  of  this  province  were 
unjustly  treated.  "  Away  with  these  partial,  resentful  trifles,"  said  Barre, 
addressing  himself  to  the  mujisters,  "  calculated  to  irritate,  not  to  quell  or 
appease,  —  inadequate  to  their  purpose,  unworthy  of  us  !  Why  will  you 
endeavour  to  deceive  yourselves  and  us  ?  You  know  that  it  is  not  Mas- 
sachusetts only  that  disputes  your  right  ;  but  every  part  of  America. »  From 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  they  tell  you  that  you  have  no  right 
to  tax  them.  My  sentiments  of  tliis  matter  you  well  know.  Consider  well 
what  you  are  doing.  Ac  t  openly  and  honestly.  Tell  them  you  will  tax 
them  ;  and  that  they  must  fubmit.  Do  not  adopt  this  little,  insidious,  futile 
plan.     They  will  despise  you  for  it."     Pownall  declared,  that,  from  his 

'  Wilkes  rewarded  his  Amemsn  partisans,  and  embarrassed  his  cneRiies  in  the  British  cab- 
inet,  by  warmly  defending  and  ipplauding  the  conduct  of  the  Americans.  In  a  speech  to  the 
livery  of  London  at  Guildhall,  ir.  )I776,  he  said  :  —  "  All  public  spirit  js  here  visibly  decaying, 
tnd  that  stern,  manly  virtue  of  our  fathers,  which  drove  from  tliis  land  of  freedom  the  last 
Smart  tyrant,  is  held  in  contempt  by  their  abandoned  offspring.  A  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
ruin,  and  slavery  are  advancing  rapidly  upon  us,  and  we  are  ripe  for  destruction.  If  we  are 
saved,  it  will  be  almost  solely  by  the  courage  and  noble  spirit  of  our  American  brethren,  whom 
neither  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  nor  the  sordid  lust  of  avarice  in  a  rapacious  and  venal  metrop- 
olis, have  hitherto  corrupted."  ^nn%Ml  Register  for  VTIQ.  This  was  mere  factious  cant.  From 
tftephens's  Life  of  Home  Tocht  it  appears  that  Wilkes  heartily  hated  and  despised  the  Ameri- 
fans,  who,  in  these  sentimeuts,  received  the  only  compliment  that  such  a  man  was  conii)etent 
10  bestow. 

*  Maual.  Register  fur  17i8.  Hutchinson.  Frankl'm'a  Private  Correspondence.  See  Note 
XXX.,  at  the  end  of  iht  volume. 

'Of  Burke  it  hag  been,  I  think,  justly  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  Annual  Reeiew,  thai, 
'while  v^gu8  ihf.pKO('ies  about  liberty  decorated  his  harangues,  his  object  was  to  introduce  hi* 
j)arty  to  p'cwor,  »pd,  oy  equivocal  concessions  to  the  American  people,  ond  flattering  patron- 
uiB  iiithM  Am«ri'.mn  chieftains,  to  purchase  a  pacific  reconciliation  capable  of  being  corrupted 
afteeh  into  dependence)." 
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acquaintance  with  the  character,  sentiments,  and  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  be  coerced  into  submission  to 
oppressive  laws  ;  that,  although  they  were  a  sober,  patient,  and  loyal  people, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  resided,  they  might  be  exasperated 
beyond  farther  endurance  ;  and  that  they  would  undoubtedljr  contend  for 
their  rights  recognized  by  charter  and  inherited  by  them  as  British  subjects, 
""  till  either  they  recovered  them  or  were  annihilated  by  superior  force. 
*'  That  spirit,"  said  he,  "  which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  off  from  every 
thing  which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human  heart,  has  but  a  slight  and  trifling 
sacrifice  to  make  at  this  time  ;  they  have  not  to  quit  their  native  country,  but 
to  defend  it ;  not  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations,  but  to  unite  with  and 
stand  by  them  in  one  common  union."  The  House  of  Commons,  howevsr, 
sanctioned  and  espoused  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  ;  and  both  houses,  in 
a  joint  address  to  the  king,  expressed  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  meas- 
ures he  had  pursued  ;  tendered  the  strongest  assurances  of  effectual  support 
to  him  in  such  farther  measures  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  maintain 
a  due  execution  of  the- laws  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  besought  hiin  to  direct 
the  governor  to  take  the  most  effectual  methods  for  procuring  information 
of  all  treasonable  offences  committed  within  the  province  since  the  30th  of 
December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the  names  of  the  offenders  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  issue  a  special  commis- 
sion for  bringing  them  to  trial  in  England,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.^  The  last  part  of  this 
address,  which  proposed  the  transportation  from  Massachusetts  of  persons 
whom  the  government  might  reckon  offenders,  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal 
in  England,  gave  the  highest  offence  to  the  colonists  and  provoked  their 
severest  animadversions.  _ 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions  in  the  British  senate  arrived 
in  America,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  not  yet  been  convoked. 
The  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  important  measures  to  which  they  gave  rise 
occurred  m  Virginia.     This  province  had  witnessed,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
previoi^  year,  the  arrival  of  the  last  popular  governor  whom  she  was  to 
receive  from  B.itain,  Lord  Botetourt,  an  upright,  honorable,  benevolent, 
and  accomplished  man,  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  science  and  literature  in  Virginia.     His  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  though 
not  wholly  inefficacious,  was  counteracted  by  his  principles  of  duty  to  the 
parent  state,  and  the  strain  and  tendency  of  that  course  of  policy  which 
for  some  time  past  she  had  pursued  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  happy  for  his 
fame  that  a  sudden  death  closed  his  administration,  after  an  endurf.nce  of 
only  two  years.^     Some  offence  was  given  by  the  pompous  parade  ^  with 
which  he  repaired  to  meet  and  open  the  first  assembly  convoked  since  his 
arrival  [May  8],  when  he  was  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  horses,  in  a  state- 
coach  presented  to  him  by  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  au- 
thority by  adding  splendor  to  his  dignity  ;  and  the  same  formalities  were  ob- 
served \\K:h  attend  the  opening  of  parliament  by  the  British   monarch. 
The  sterner  and  more  jealous  abettors  of  American  freedom  and  resist- 
"~MA^el»«ve'w]tDeMed  only  one  inBtaiice  of  the  appUcation  of  this  statute  to  America,  in  the 
trial  of  Culpoppor,  in  1680,  ante,  Book  1\^.,  Chap.  I. 
'Ho   died  at  Williamsburg,  in  October,  1770.  ,  ,     _    •  n 

*  A  irood  deal  ot»tate  was  always  muvitti  by  liiu  toyt\i  ^overnorB  in  iirocnca,  ami  cspccmt;; 
in  Virginin,  where  tho  governor's  mansion  at  the  provincial  metropolis  was  styled  the  vaiact. 
Tucker's  Life  nfjfffenon. 
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ance  were  displeased  with  this  pageantry,  which  they  perceived  was  designed 
to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  people  and  impress  them  with  reverence  and 
abacement.     The  governor's  speech  to  the  assembly,  however,  breathed 
such  unaffected  good-will  and  conciliation  as  to  dissipate  every  sentiment  of 
jealousy  against  himself,  and  elicited  in  reply  an  address  in  the  highest  de- 
gree respectful  and  complimentary.     But  the  members  of  the  assembly  had 
not  been  heedless  or  indifferent  spectators  of  the  progressive  measures  of  the 
parent  state,  to  the  consideration  of  which,  beginning  with  the  last  parlia- 
mentary taxes,  and  ending  with  the  recent  parliamentary  declarations,  they 
promptly  yet  deliberately  addressed  their  attention.     Their  consultations 
were  no  longer  embarrassed  by  division  of  sentiment,  —  all  shades  and  dis- 
tinctions of  opinion  being  absorbed  by  one  common  and  earnest  solicitude 
ibr  American  liberty  and  the  most  determined  purpose  of  opposition  to  Brit- 
ish encroachment.     In  this  spirit,  they  embraced  unanimously  a  series  of 
resolutions  [May  16,  1769],  which  they  directed  their  speaker  forthwith  to 
transmit  to  all  the  houses  of  assembly  in  America,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  unite  in  corresponding  measures.     It  was  declared  in  these  resolu- 
tions that  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the  provin- 
cial assembly  ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  to  petition  their 
sovereign  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  procure  the  con 
currence  of  his  Majesty's  other  colonies  in  dutiful  addresses  praying  t'ne 
royal  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  violated  rights  of  America  ;  that  all 
trials  for  treason  or  any  other  crime,  committed  or  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  this  colony,  ought  to  be  conducted  before  his  Majesty's  col- 
onial courts  ;  and  that  the  transportation  of  any  person,  suspected  or  accused 
of  any  crime  whatsoever  committed  in  the  colony,  for  trial  in  another  coun- 
try, is  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  ac- 
cused is  thereby  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  vicinity,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  producing  witnesses  at  his 
trial.   The  assembly  at  the  same  time  framed  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which, 
amidst  assurances  of  loyalty  to  his  crown  and  attachment  to  his  person, 
tliey  expressed  a  deep  conviction  that  the  complaints  of  nil  his  American 
subjects  were  well  founded. 

Lord  Boteto'irt,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  suddenly 
presented  himself  on  the  following  day  [May  17]  to  the  assembly,  which 
he  thus  briely  addressed:  —  "Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard 
of  your  resolutivnis,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects.  You  have  made  it  my 
duty  to  dissolve  you  ;  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly."  This,  like  the 
other  vindictive  measures  which  we  have  previously  remarked,  served  only 
to  give  an  additional  shock  to  the  British  authority  which  it  was  designed 
to  support.  The  members  promptly  cbeyed  the  governor's  mandate  ;  but 
instantly  reassembled  in  a  dwelliiig-house,  where,  professing  to  assume  no 
other  capacity  than  that  of  an  association  of  private  citizens  f  nd  freeholders, 
they  chose  their  late  speaker^  Peyton  Randolph,  to  be  their  moderator.; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  censorious  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  unan- 
imously signed  an  agreement  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Britain,  and  or- 
dered copies  of  it  to  be  dispersed  for  accessory  signatures  throughout  the 
colony.  The  people  acceded  to  this  ordinance  with  an  eagerness  which 
perhaps  the  strongest  recommendation  of  its  authors,  convoked  as  an  as- 
sembly sanctioned  by  British  authority,  would  have  been  unable  to  produce. 
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The  influence  of  this  brave  and  generous  stand  in  defence  of  American 
liberty  was  extensively  propagated  through  the  other  provinces,  and  the 
conduct  of  Virginia  became  the  theme  of  general  praise  and  imitation.    In- 
spired  by  this  example,  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  refused  obedience 
to  the  act  for  providing  accommodations  to  British  troops,  and  passed  re- 
solves corresponding  to  those  of  Virginia.     This  assembly  also  voted  and 
remitted,  in   the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  to   a   political   society  established  at  London   under  the  title  of 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights^  which  was  understood  to  be  friendly  to  the 
interests  and  claims  of  America.^     The   assemblies  of  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware,  and  Georgia  adopted  the  Virginian  resolutions.     The  same  policy 
was  espoused  by  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  straightway 
dissolved  by  Tryon,  the  governor  ;  whereupon  the  members,  with  additional 
conformity  to  the  example  of  Virginia,  reassembled  on  the  footing  of  a 
private  association,  and  unitedly  embraced  a  resolution  against  importing 
goods  from  Britain.     Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  assembly  of  New 
York  also  passed  resolves  in  harmony  with  those  of  Virginia.     It  was  now 
that  the  non-importation  agreement,  revived  by  Massachusetts,  was  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  America.     Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  po- 
litical clubs  or  other  popular  associations  to  search  all  vessels  arriving  from 
England,  and  publish  the  names  of  any  Americans  who  should  presume  to 
disregard  that  agreement ;  and  all  the  power  of  the  British  governnient  was 
insufficient  to  protect  individuals  thus  denounced  from  the  storm  of  popular 
hatred  and  indignation.     Animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  the  colo- 
nists even  extended   the  interruption  of  intercourse  which  it  defined  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  express  requisitions  ;  and  refrained  from  or  cur- 
tailed every  expenditure  from  which  the  people  or  the  government  of  Britain 
were  supposed  to  derive  advantage.     The  Americans  had  been  accustomed 
.  annually  to  purchase  at  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  tickets 
in  the  British  lottery  ;  but  in  the  present  year  tlie  orders  from  all  the 
colonies  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  tickets.     To  supply  the  articles 
formerly  imported,  various  manufactures  now  began  to  spring  up  in  America. 
In  the  following  year,  all  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
at  Harvard  College  presented  themselves  in  suits  of  black  cloth,  the  man- 
uAicture  of  New  England.     The  authorities  of  this  college  afforded  a  proof 
at  the  same  time  of  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles  in  the  province, 
by  abolishing  the    practice  that   had  hitherto  prevailed  of  arranging  the 
students  in  each  class  according  to  the  supposed  rank  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  ordaining  that  they  should  in  future  be  ranged  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  names.*^ 

When  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length  necessarily  convoked, 
in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  provincial  charter  [May  31,  1769], 

•  Home  time  after,  the  provincial  governor,  in  obedience  to  tlie  king's  commands,  signified 
to  the  assembly  tlie  high  displeasure  with  which  his  Majesty  had  iLarned  this  transaction.  The 
assembly,  resenting  or  contemning  the  governor's  communication,  were  gratifie  ?  and  embold- 
ened by  the  letterof  acknowledgment  which  they  received  from  a  committee  oi'iho  Supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  letter,  subscribed  by  Sergeant  Glynn  and  otho:  Iktinguished 
British  patriots,  expressed  nt  once  fhp  nrofoundpst  rontemnt  ana  the  liveliei^?  abhorrence  of 
the  policy  of  the  Briti6h  governmei  ?.  «vid  warmly  decliired  that  the  peopl  ,if  j*;ngland  would 
never  be  accessory  to  the  manifest  iltiP'.'ij  of  enslaving  their  follow-subj  .■  America.  An- 
nual Register  for  1770. 

*  Annual  Register  for  n%^  mA  for  \T70.     BvirV's  Virginia.    Campbell     T^radford.    Gor- 

of  the  Georgia  Hiitorical  Society. 


the  governor,  tha 
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it  plainly  appeared  how  Utile  the  interests  of  British  prerogative  had  gained 
from  the  penal  dissolution  by  which  the  functions  of  that  body  were  so 
long  suspended.     In  the  frequent  town^meetings  convoked  by  mere  popular 
will  during  the  abeyance  of  the  assembly,  little  restraint  or  moderation  pre- 
vailed ;  the  increased  force  of  passionate  currents  in  more  numerous  con- 
gregations of  men  was  strikingly  illustrated  ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  freely 
indulged,  had  largely  expanded.    Men  were  now  accustomed  to  hear  that  the 
ridits  of  the  American  legislatures  superseded  all  claim  of  the  British  par- 
liament to  legislative  authority  over  America  ;  and  the  longer  this  doctrine 
was  uttered,  the  more  generally  acceptable  it  became.     In  one  of  those 
meetings,  an  objection  having  been  urged  against  a  particular  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  it  implied  a  general  independence  of  parliament,  Samuel 
Adams  warmly  combated  the  objection  in  a  speech,  which  he  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  "  Independent  we  are,  and  independent  we  will  6e."     Fa- 
miliarized with  such  sentiments,  even  the  most  timorous  and  prudential  poli- 
ticians ceased  to  regard  them  with  alarm.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  representative  assembly  was  again  convoked. 
Their  first  transaction  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  who  signified  to 
the  governor,  that  an  armament  investing  Boston  by  sea  and  land,  and  a 
military  guard  with  cannon  mounted  at  the  door  of  the  State-house  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  assembled,  were  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  their  deliberations  ;  and  that  they  expected  that  his  Ex- 
cellency, as  the  king's  representative,  would  order  both  the  naval  and  the 
military  force  to  be  withdrawn  during  the  legislative  session.    The  governor 
answered  to  this  application,  that  he  possessed  no  authority  over  either  the 
ships  or  the  troops  of  the  king  ;  and  as  the  assembly,  with  reiterated  com- 
plaint,' firmly  declined  to  transact  business  while  surrounded  with  an  armed 
force,  he  adjourned  the  session  to  the  town  of  Cambridge.   [July  6.]    There 
he  transmitted  to  them  the  accounts  of  the  expense  already  incurred  in 
quartering  the  British  troops,  with  a  message  requiring  that  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  its  liquidation,  and  a  provision  made  for  the  future  quar- 
tering of  the  forces  in  Boston  and  Castle  Island  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  assembly,  on  the  following  day  [July  7],  wiihout  returning  any 
direct  answer  to  this  message,  embraced  and  recorded  a  series  of  resolutions 
equalling  in  spirit  the  resolves  of  Virginia,  and  as  boldly  gainsaying  the  re- 
cent parliamentary  declarations.     Besides  reiterating  every  claim  and  com- 
plaint on  which  the  Virginian  assembly  had  insisted,  they  declared,  that  a 
general  discontent  on  account  of  the  revenue  acts,  the  expectation  of  the 
sudden  approach  of  military  power  to  enforce  these  acts,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  assembly,  were  circumstances  which  justified  the  people  in  as- 
sembling by  a  convention  of  committees,  to  consult  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  good  order,  and  to  present  their  united  complaints  to  the  throne  ; 
that  the  convention  could  not  possibly  be  illegal,  as  its  members  disclaimed 
all  powers  of  government ;  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the 
province  in  time  of  peace  was  an  invasion  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  its 

'  "  The  use  of  the  military  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,"  they  declared 
in  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  "  is,  in  our  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  freo 
constitution  and  the  very  theory  of  government,  —  that  the  body  of  the  people,  the  posse 
cnnitiitus,  will  always  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  such  laws  as  ought  to  be  executed. 
The  very  supposition  of  an  unwillingness  in  the  people  in  general  that  a  law  should  be  exe- 
cuted carries  with  it  tho  strongest  presumption  that  it  is  an  unjust  law,  at  least  that  it  is  un- 
sjiiilary.  //  cunnui  be  Iheir  law  ;  for,  by  llio  ntilure  of  u  Tree  coiislitulion,  the  people  must  con' 
sent  to  laws  before  they  can  be  obliged  in  conscience  to  obey  them." 
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inhabitants  ;  that  a  standing  army  was  not  known  as  a  branch  of  the  British 
constitutional  government ;  that  sending  armed  troops  into  the  colony,  under 
pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  authority,  was  unprecedented,  illegal,  and  highly 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that  this  measure  was  occasioned  by 
the  counsels  and  misrepresentations  of  Governor  Bernard  to  the  British 
ministry  ;  and  that  the  arrangement,  in  conformity  with  which  the  troops 
were  distributed  in  Boston,  and  the  injunction  laid  on  the  assembly  to  make 
way  for  them  by  retiring  to  Cambridge,  were  deep  and  studied  affronts  to 
the  province,  and  insulting  indications  that  the  civil  power  was  overmastered 
by  military  force.  It  v^^as  no  small  addition  to  the  general  discontent,  that 
Bernard,  in  proportion  as  he  became  odious  to  the  people,  seemed  to 
rise  in  favor  with  the  British  court,  from  which  he  now  received  the  title  of 
a  baronet.  Undismayed  and  perhaps  rather  incited  by  this  circumstance, 
the  assembly  unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  the  king  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved  for  ever  from  the  government  of  the  province  ;  but  tlieir  petition, 
whether  it  really  exerted  any  influence  or  not,  was  treated  with  the  sem- 
blance of  contemptuous  disregard.  Bernard,  having  again  [July  12]  urgent- 
ly required  the  assembly  to  inform  him  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
make  provision  for  the  troops,  and  receiving  for  answer  that  their  honor, 
their  interest,  and  their  duty  to  their  constituents  forbade  them  to  grant  any 
such  provision,  prorogued  them  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  when  he  appointed  them  to  meet  at  Boston.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
his  illiberal  and  unhappy  administration  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts; 
for  he  departed  shortly  after  to  England  [August,  1769],  where  the  ministers 
desired  a  personal  consultation  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  America ; 
and  never  returned,  though  he  continued  for  two  years  longer  to  hold  the 
title  of  governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  official  functions  during  this  inter- 
val  were  executed  by  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor.^ 

Amidst  these  agitating  scenes  of  passion,  contention,  and  violence,  and 
the  thickening,  stormy  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  of  America,  there 
occurred  at  this  period  some  transactions,  memorable,  yet  of  milder  inter- 
est, and  illustrative  or  promotive  of  the  excellence  and  improvement  of 
American  character.  We  have  alluded  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  were  promoted  in  Virgii  la.  A 
more  powerful  impulse  was  imparted  to  these  pursuits,  and  a  signal  advan- 
tage conferred  also  on  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  resort  to  America 
of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  greatest  divines  that  the  church  of 
Scotland  has  ever  produced,  —  pious,  pure,  upright,  sincere,  and  dauntless 
in  his  character  and  conduct,  —  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  —  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  second  to  none  of  his  contem- 
.  poraries  either  in  the  attainments  of  ethical  philosophy  or  in  the  felicities 
of  graceful  and  perspicuous  eloquence.  Harassed  by  long  persecution  from 
a  numerous  party  both  among  the  clergy  ^  and  the  laity  of  his  native  coun- 
try, against  whom  he  vainly  strove  to  restore  the  primitive  strictness  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  defend  the  popular  election  of  ministers  in 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  royal  and  aristocratical  patronage_injlic 

~Bradford7~GoTdJii7ni^r.Udiin8on.  Eliot.  Pitkin.  Among  other  friends  of  America  by 
whom  Bernard  was  loaded  with  opprobrium  on  his  return  to  England,  old  General  Uge- 
thorpe'is  said  to  have  pcrgonally  exprcf<!»ed  to  him  the  utmost  disgust  and  nbhorrencc  at  his 
conduct  Wirt.  When  he  was  asked  if  ho  had  not  been  afraid  to  ride  or  walk  out  alone  in  a 
_._..: I.-..-  h^  «r2a  ."  -onornUv  .intf-aifld.  hn  nnswcred.  "  No ;  thev  are  not  a  bloodtliirsiy 

people."  , . 

»  Of  whom  the  principal  loader  waa  Dr.  Robertson,  tho  historian. 
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church  of  Scotland,  he  at  length  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside  over 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  in  the  foregoing 
year  to  Princeton,  —  sacrificing  to  his  hopes  of  usefulness  in  this  sphere  a 
valuable  estate  which  one  of  his  relations  offered  to  settle  upon  him  if  he 
would  remain  in  Scotland.  He  produced  an  important  change  in  the  sys* 
tetii  of  education  both  of  the  New  Jersey  College  and  of  other  American 
seminaries  ;  extending  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  and  introducing 
into  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  many  improvements 
which  were  previously  but  little  known.  The  system  of  tuition  in  moral 
philosophy  he  placed  on  a  new  and  improved  basis  ;  and  he  is  cited  as  the 
first  teacher  in  America  of  the  substance  of  those  doctrines  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  human  mind  which  the  Scottish  metaphysician.  Dr.  Reid,  after- 
w'ards  more  fully  developed.  Under  his  presidency,  more  attention  was  paid 
than  before  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  composition,  and  to  the  study  of 
elegant  literature.  Witherspoon  cordially  espoused  the  cause  of  America  in 
the  controversy  with  Britain  ;  defending  it  with  admirable  vigor  and  sim- 
plicity by  his  pen  ;  exalting  it  in  the  pulpit  by  associatmg  the  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  truth  and  freedom  ;  and  zealously  cooperating  in  its  ac- 
tive vindication  by  his  counsels  and  labors  in  the  revolutionary  senate.  He 
was  accompanied  from  Scotland  by  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  who  formed 
a  settlement  which  long  continued  honorably  to  reflect  the  piety  and  good 
morals,  the  industry,  simplicity,  and  moderation  of  its  founders.* 

The  present  year  was  signalized  in  Rhode  Island  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  course  of  collegiate  instruction  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol. 
In  consequence  of  the  petition  of  a  number  .of  respectable  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  college  was  granted  by  the 
provincial  assembly  in  1764.  By  this  charter  there  were  incorporated 
thirty-six  trustees,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  Baptists,  five  were  Quakers, 
fivp  Episcopalians,  and  four  Congregationalists  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  this 
proportion  should  be  perpetually  preserved  !  a  provision  which  will  be  de- 
rided or  applauded,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
existing  diversities,  or  to  defend  and  secure  the  liberty  of  religious  opin- 
ion, in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  was  farther  decreed  by  the  collegiate  charter  that  all  the  members 
of  the  college  should  for  ever  enjoy  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  and  that  Protestants  of  any  denom'ination  whatever  should  be 
eligible  to  all  the  official  appointments,  except  that  of  president  of  the  trus- 
tees, which  was  reserved  exclusively  for  an  individual  of  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion.    In  1770,  this  college  was  removed  to  Providence.' 

Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  also  founded  in  the  present 
year.  It  derived  its  name  from  William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its 
jnost  considerable  benefactors,  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  active  piety 
and  benevolence  of  Eleazer  Wheelock,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lebanon, 
in  Connecticut.  At  Lebanon,  Wheelock  had  many  years  before  founded 
and  assisted  in  conducting  an  academy  devoted  especially  to  the  instruction 
of  missionaries  designed  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Many 
of  the  children  of  the  Indians  themselves  received  education  at  this  school 
with  so  much  apparent  advantage,  that  sanguine  expectations  were  formed 
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'  Life  of  Witherspoon,  prefixed  to  his  Works.    MS.  account  of  him.    Miller's  Retrospect. 
wight's  TravsU. 


-  iTiuiac,  xxri.  nnuBe  tiiana. 
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of  the  efficacy  of  their  assistance  in  persuading  their  countrymen  to  em- 
brace  Christianity.  Some  of  them  displayed  considerable  genius,  and  ac- 
qiMred  the  elements  of  literature  and  science  with  as  much  facility  as  any  of 
their  white  companions  ;  but,  in  the  end,  almost  all  (.f  them  renounced  thp 
advantages  they  had  gained,  and  returned  to  the  rudeness  and  freedom  as 
they  esteemed  it,  of  savage  life.  Onr  of  them,  however,  Sampson  Occom 
a  Mohican,  persisting  in  his  alicrfd  nmnmirs,  advanced  so  far  in  learning,  and 
conducted  himself  with  sn  r:n;ch  pr.  r'  ty,  that  he  received  a  regtdar  ordi- 
nation to  ministerial  functions  from  the  presbytery  of  Sullblk  in  Long  Island 
Shortly  after,  he  became  a  missionary,  and  preached  for  a  while  to  the 
Indians  ;  but  soon  quitting  a  sphere  where  his  change  of  manners  exposed 
him  to  contempt  and  aversion,  for  one  where  it  rend  red  him  the  object 
of  interest  and  admiration,  he  began  to  preach  amonp'  the  European  cole- 
nists  to  crowded  and  astonished  audiences,  'tw  ptiiauus  had  believed  ihat 
an  Indian  was  capable  of  preaching  with  intelligence  and  propriety  ;  .nd 
multitudes  regarded  the  fact  with  as  much  rapture  as  if  it  had  been  a  mir- 
acle. Wheelock,  who  had  been  for  some  time  contemplating  an  enlargement 
of  the  plan  of  his  academy,  perceiving  the  impression  that  Occom  produced 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  sending  him  along  with  another  friend  of  his 
own,  of  European  extraction,  to  England,  in  order  to  solicit  benefactions  for 
a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  wilderness,  and  devoted  principally  to  the  ed 
ucation  of  Indian  youths.  This  well  devised  project  was  executed  in  the 
year  17C6,  when  the  appearance  of  Occom  in  England  excited  a  hvejy  sen- 
sation in  the  minds  of  people  of  all  ranks.*  Here  was  demonstrative  proof 
that  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians  were  not  misapplied  ;  that  an  Indian 
could  even  maintain  a  life  so  blameless,  display  so  much  piety,  and  acquire 
so  much  knowledge,  as  to  be  judged  worthy  of  receiving  clerical  ordination- 
and  that  (which,  indeed,  was  no  very  significant  circumstance)  he  could 
preach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  polite  English  audi- 
ence.  All  diffidence  of  the  propriety  of  Indian  missions  was  now  dispelled, 
and  the  most  obstinate  disbelief  put  to  silence.  Occom,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed respectable,  but  not  superior  talents,  sincere  religious  impressions, 
and  an  eloquence,  of  which  the  efficacy  was  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
appearance  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  The  deficiencies  in  his  dis- 
courses, to  which  persons  of  profound  and  enlightened  piety  might  have  ob- 
jected, were  more  than  atoned  in  their  eyes  by  consideration  of  his  savage 
extraction  ;  and  the  plainness  with  which  he  stated  the  most  humiliatins; 
truths  of  tlie  gospel  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  offence  to  worldly  and 
arisiocratic  hearers  by  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  io  tax  with  vul- 
garity. In  such  circumstances,  benefactions  to  the  projected  college  were 
solicited  with  a  success  which  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
Wheelock  and  his  friends.  The  king  declareu  himself  a  patron  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  his  example  was  followed  by  many  persons  of  distinction  ;  ami 
lare(!  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  its  design  were  subscribed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  America.  The  money  collected  in  England  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  certain  trustees,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  president 
of  the  lioard  of  Trade,  and  himself  a  considerable  subscriber,  was  at  the 
head  ;  and  the  funds  contributed  in  Scotland  were  committed  tb  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

'  "  l-lfh  April,  17G6.  Yesterday  a  North  American  fndian,  a  convprt  to  the  Christinn  re- 
ligion, prcnriicd  a  sermon  at  the  Itev.  Dr.  Chandler's  meeting,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  a  vtry 
numerous  and  polite  audience."     Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for  17CC. 


'  Belknap.    Holr 
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As  an  improvement  on  the  original  plnn,  it  was  determined  to  increase 
the  number  of  jrouths  of  European  extraction  to  be  educated  with  the  In- 
dians both  in  literary  and  in  agricultural  exercises  ;  that  the  Indians  might 
be  the  nv  re  strongly  invited  to  these  employments  by  the  prevalence  of 
example,  and  weaned  from  the  prejudice  they  had  universally  imbibed,  that 
to  (If'lve  the  onrth  was  a  pursuit  beneath  the  dignity  of  man.  When,  in 
the  present  year,  the  design  of  withdrawing  the  college  from  Connecticut 
«as  finally  announced,  various  offers  of  land  for  the  reception  of  the  trans- 
planted establishment  were  made  by  the  neighbouring  provmces.  Wheelock, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  trustees  in  P-ngland,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  township  of  Hanover,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
Connecticut  River,  was  finally  appropriated  as  the  most  convenient  site  of 
the  institution.  In  a  charter  of  incorporation  afterwards  granted  by  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Wheelock  was  declared  the  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  College  ;  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  was  constituted 
with  perpetual  succession  ;  and  the  college  was  endowed  with  a  landed  es- 
tate of  forty-four  thousand  acres  in  extent.  The  establishment  proved 
advantageous  to  the  European  colonists  of  America  ;  but  its  primary  design 
of  educating  Indians  and  missionaries  to  the  Indians  was  completely  frus- 
trated and  abandoned  in  despair.'  The  number  of  Indian  students  and 
mi-;sionaries  progressively  decreased  ;  but  the  number  of  lay  students  of 
European  extraction  was  progressively  augmented."  We  have  already  re- 
marked the  high  consideration  which  has  been  always  most  justly  attached 
to  the  instruction  and  the  instructors  of  youth  in  America,  and  especially  in 
the  States  of  New  England.  The  annals  of  these  provinces,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  present  us  with  many  instances  of  men,  who,  after 
gaining  distinguished  eminence  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  their  coun- 
try, devoted  a  large  proportion  of  their  fortunes  to  the  erection  of  seminaries 
of  education,  and  who  in  some  instances  assumed  a  personal  share  in  the 
iahors  of  tuition.  The  instruction  of  mankind  is  doubtless  a'  more  inter- 
esting task,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  education  on  the  mass  of  the 
community  more  visible  and  decisive,  in  American  than  in  European  states. 
The  connection  between  moral  improvenjent  and  temporal  prosperity  is  pe- 
culiarly close  in  America,  where  the  field  of  exertion  is  boundless,  and 
the  competition  of  talent  is  free  ;  and  where  every  new  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge sees  the  benefit  of  its  streams  reflected  from  an  immediate  expanse  of 
public  prosperity  and  private  happiness. 

Dr.  Lionel  Chalmers,  a  native  of  Campbelltown,  in  Scotland,  who  had 
emigrated  in  early  youth  to  America,  where  he  attained  very  high  repute  as 
a  physician,  began  about  this  time  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  series  of  useful 
and  excellent  disquisitions  on  tl    soil,  climate,  and  diseases  of  South  Carolina.^ 

The  exertions  of  George  \Vhitefield,  the  Methodist,  in  America,  have 
already  engaged  our  attention.  In  this  country,  Whitefield  was  more  de- 
sirous to  awaken  a  general  concern  for  religion,  and  to  promote  exertions 
of  charity  and  benevolence  on  religious  principles,  than  to  found  a  distinct 
religious  sect  or  association.     Though  originally  the  pupil  of  Wesley,  he 

'  "  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  blame  ia  on  that  account  to  be  attached  either  to  Dr. 
Wheelock,  or  to  any  others  intrusted  with  this  concern.  Ar  Indian  student  cannot  bo  ob- 
tained, ordinarily,  without  extreme  difficulty.  What  in  at  least  as  unfortunate,  his  habits  are 
in  a  great  measure  fixed  before  he  can  be  brought  to  a  place  of  education,  and  more  resemble 
those  of  a  deer  or  a  fox  than  those  of  a  civilized  youth.  In  the  literal  sense,  ho  must  be 
tusifr: ;  :siiJ  to  taiiic  hiiii  is  Kcafccly  pussibio."     Dwigiii. 

'  Belknap.    Holmes.    Dwight.  ^  Ramsav, 
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was,  shortly  after  his  first  visit  to  America,  completely  and  even  passion- 
ately estranged  from  the  peculiar  creed  and  the  friendship  of  his  spiritual 
preceptor.  But  farther  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  each  other's  cliar- 
■fcters  and  views,  substantially  reunited  these  illuslriuus  men ;  and  though 
VVIiitcfield  to  the  last  condemned  the  logical  unsoundness  of  part  of  Wes- 
ley's doctrine,  yet  he  regarded  him  with  the  warmest  love  and  veneration, 
and  in  his  last  illness  desired  tlwt  Wesley  might  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 
Wliitcfield  died  in  New  England,  about  a  year  after  the  present  period. 
During  the  greater  part  qf  his  career  in  America,  Wesley,  resigning  this 
sphere  of  exertion  to  him,  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  his 
labors.  But  in  the  present  year,  Wesley,  animated  by  the  success  he  had 
obtained  in  England,  and  accounting  farther  forbearance  unnecessary,  de- 
spatched  for  the  first  time  two  of  the  preachers  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  and 
ordinances  to  America,  —  where  their  exertions,  aided  by  subsequent  coad- 
jutors, were  so  successful,  that,  within  twenty-four  years  after,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  America  amounted  in  number  to  more  tlmn  sixty  thou- 
i&nd  persons,  of  whom  about  sixteen  thousand  were  people  of  color.^  Meth- 
odism, from  this  epoch,  spread  widely  in  America  ;  and  piety  and  virtue, 
gravity  and  industry,  moderation  and  contentment,  were  the  fruits  which 
invariably  attended  its  progress.  A  great  many  slaveholders  were  induced 
by  the  Methodist  preachers  to  give  liberty  to  their  negroes. 

A  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  occurring  tliis  year, 
was  surveyed  from  Harvard  College  by  Winthrop,  with  science  truly  so 
calUd,  because  blended  with  rehgion.  He  was  desirous  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  existing  generation  of  his  countrymen  hy  the  consideration 
of  a  celestial  phenomenon  which  they  could  never  agam  behold  ;  and  de- 
livered two  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel,  which,  at  the 
request  of  his  audience,  he  afterwards  published."  This  excellent  and  ac- 
complished man  successfully  defended  the  employment  of  electrical  con- 
ductors against  the  opposition  of  some  ignorant  fanatics,  who  maintained, 
that,  as  tliunder  and  lightning  are  tokens  and  instruments  of  divine  displeas- 
ure, it  must  be  impious  to  attempt  any  restraint  of  their  vindictive  efScacy,' 

It  was  in  the  present  year,  also,  that  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon,  of 
North  Carolina,  a  colonel  of  militia,  but  more  commonly  known  by  his  sub- 
sequent title  of  General  in  the  service  of  America,  commenced  that  course 
of  adventurous  aivd  exploratory  labor  from  which  orieinated  the  plantation 
and  establishment  of  the  province  of  Kentucky.  This  territory  was  first 
visited  in  1767  by  John  Finlay,  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina,  and  some 
fellow-travellers,  who  circulated  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  it  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  present  year,  it  was  visited  by  Boon,  who,  with  Finlay  and 
some  otlier  hunting  associates,  remained  two  years  in  the  country,  anc'  com- 
pletely explored  it.  In  the  following  year,  it  was  again  visited  and  sur- 
veyed by  James  Knox  and  forty  other  Virginian  hunters.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  Kentucky  was  made  by  Boon  and  his  family,  ac- 
companied by  certain  of  their  Virginian  and  Carolinian  friends,  in  the  year 

*  Holmes. 

•  Eliot.  Winthrop  prefixed  this  motto  to  the  publication  of  his  lectures :  —  Affile,  mortalu I 
ft  oados  in  sptetaadum  vertiXe,  quod  hue  usque  spectateninl  perpaueiisimi;  tpectaturiiterum 
sunt  nuUi. 

David  Rittenhonse  aho  made  a  scientific  obserration  of  the  same  colcstiai  phenomenon, 
and  at  one  stags  of  the  spectacle  is  reported  to  have  fuintod  from  excess  of  delight  and  aduiirs- 


*  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  Vnhernty. 
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1773.  Tliis  occupation  was  reckoned  an  infringement  of.  the  rights  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  whose  claim  to  the  territory  had  been  recently  recog- 
nized  in  a  treaty  between  thoin  and  the  British  government  ;  but  it  was 
legitimated  about  two  years  afterwards,  by  an  extensive  purchase  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  Kentucky  River,  which  was  transacted  with  the  Cherokees  by 
UiclKird  Henderson,  of  Virginia.  The  colonization  of  the  new  territory 
ffiis  gradually  extended  by  the  resort  of  emigrants  to  it  from  several  of  the 
American  btates.  Of  all  the  early  settlers  the  most  renowned  was  Dan- 
iel Boon.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  ind  a  very  remarkable  specimen 
of  luinian  character  and  taste  ;  contemplative,  sagacious,  and  though  little 
conversant,  yet  not  wholly  imtiuctured,  with  letters  ;*  aMcnt  and  enterpris- 
ing, yet  enamoured  of  solitude  ;  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  his  frame,  and  the  coura2;e  and  constancy  of  his  soul,  than  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the  mildness  of  his  manners.  He  first  re- 
moved from  his  native  province  to  a  desert  part  of  North  Carolina  ;  and 
thencR,  accompanied  b^  a  small  band  of  friends  who  partook  his  tastes  and 
depended  on  his  genius,  he  performed  his  more  famous  migration  to  Ken- 
lucky.  These  adventurers,  attached  to  hunting  and  solitude,  served  as  an 
advancccj  guard  or  body  of  pioneers  to  a  race  of  more  stationary  colonists  ; 
commencing  settlements  at  a  great  variety  of  spots,  which  they  successively 
abandoned  to  other  emigrants,  from  whose  approaches  and  vicinity  they 
invariably  receded.  Bravely  persisting  in  a  course  of  life  fraught  with  labor 
and  danger,  and  jet  attended  with  health,  strength,  and  happiness  unstained 
by  guilt,^  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  flourishing  State,  which, 
only  fifteen  years  after  its  colonization  began,  contained  a  population  of 
more  than  eighty  thousand  souls.' 


CHAPTER    III. 

Impolicy  of  the  British  Measures.  —  Affray  between  the  Troops  and  the  People  oFBoston.  — 
Furtial  Repeal  of  the  Te.i-diity  Act  —  uiisatiHfiictory  to  the  Amcrionns.  —  rorplexity  of  the 
British  Ministry.  —  Tucker's  Scheme.  —  Writers  on  the  American  Controversy.  —  Insur- 
rection of  the  Regulators  in  North  Carolina.  —  Resistance  in  Rhode  Island.  —  Governor 
Hutchinson.  —  Proceedings  in  Massachusetts  —  and  in  Virginia.  —  Attempt  of  Ma.ssachu- 
sctls  to  abolish  the  ifluve-trade  —  resisted  by  the  British  Government. —  British  Attempt 
to  exact  the  Tea-duty  —  successfully  resisted  in  America  —  tiimultuously  defeated  at  Bos- 
ton.—  Disclosure  of  Hutihinson'fl  Letters.  —  Dismissal  of  Franklin  from  tne  British  Service. 
—  Taunting  Language  in  England.  — The  Shakers. —  European  Emigrations  to  America. 

Nothing  could  be  nore  unwise  or  illiberal  than  the  plan,  if  plan  it  may 
be  called,  of  policy  pursued  by  the  British  government  in  the  controversy 
with  America.  It  was  varied  only  by  alternations  of  unjust  encroachment, 
haughty  menace,  and  concession  so  tardily  yielded  and  so  insolently  ex- 
pressed, as  to  be  always  inefficacious,  and  generally  affronting.     Where  it 

'  All  the  accounts  of  him  thut  I  have  seen  agree  in  representing  him  as  wholly  illiterate  ; 
and«ye(,  many  years  after  this  period,  he  wrote  an  interesting  and  even  elegant  narrative  of 
his  early  adventuro.i  in  Kentucky,  which  is  published  in  Imlay's  Topnirraphieal  Description 
of  the  lyeslern  Territory  of  Korth  America,  and  also  prefixed  to  Metcalf's  Collection  ofjiarra- 
tint!  of  Indian  iVar fare  in  the  West. 

'  See  Note  XXXI ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  . 

^ '  Humphrey  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky.    Jfarrative  of  the  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boon, 
JTvM  hiijiiti  Arrival  in  keniucky,  in  17(j'J,lo  ike  End  of  the  Feur  1762.     HoimoB.    Warden. 
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announced  vigor,  it  served  to  rouse  and  exasperate  the  Americans  ;  where  it 
affected  lenity,  it  encouraged  without  concihating  them.*  Its  illiberality 
arose  from  tho  character  of  the  king  and  the  temper  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment  and  nation  ;  its  incoherence  and  imbecility  may  be  traced  partly  to 
the  composition,  and  partly  to  the  fluctuations,  of  the  British  cabinet.'  Each 
successive  administration,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  its  predecessors,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  temper  of  the  court  or  nation,  but  regardless  of  the  credit  of 
the  measures  of  former  cabinets,  and  willing  to  evade  any  share  of  their 
unpopularity,  repealed  them  with  a  readiness  that  inspirited,  and  yet  with 
an  insolence  that  provoked,  the  colonists  ;  assigning  as  the  sole  reasons  of 
repeal  motives  of  English  interest  and  convenience,  which  arraigned  the 
wisdom  of  the  authors  of  those  measures,  guarded  the  dignity  of  the  re- 
pealing cabinet,  and  soothed  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  lessons  so  plain- 
ly taught  by  the  introduction  and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  instead  of 
operating  as  a  warning;  were  perversely  used  as  a  model,  to  which  the 
British  government  with  steadfast  pride  continued  ever  al'ter  to  accommodate 
its  policy,  which  was  always  wise  too  late,  and  vibrated  between  the  opposite 
traits  of  rashness  in  repeating  irritating  measures,  and  delay  in  applying 
remedial  ones,  which  were  invariably  deferred  till  the  relative  evils  had  be- 
come incurable.  It  seemed  as  if  the  first  false  step  made  by  Grenville 
had  pledged  his  country  to  persist  in  a  perilous  experiment,  in  which  the 
chances  of  success  were  additionally  diminished  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
instrumental  process,  arising  mainly  from  the  fluctuating  composition  of  the 
cabinet.  Those  changes,  it  is  true,  were  promoted  in  some  degree  by  the 
violent  resistance  of  the  Americans  to  every  form  in  which  the  overture  of 
bereaving  them  of  their  liberties  was  repeated  ;  but  this  circumstance  was 
either  never  clearly  perceived  or  never  justly  appreciated  by  the  British 
ministers,  who,  with  amazing  folly,  believed,  that,  by  abandoning  an  assauh 
upon  American  liberty  in  one  quarter,  they  would  facilitate  an  attempt 
upon  it  in  another.  ^  With  strange  disregard  or  misconception  of  the  most 
notorious  properties  of  human  nature,  they  believed,  or  at  least  acted  as 
if  they  believed,  that  all  the  indignant  and  courageous  spirit  aroused  in  a 
brave  and  free  people  by  an  obnoxious  measure  must  be  instantly  dissipated 
or  assuaged  by  its  repeal  ;  that  provocations  might  be  repeated  without 
producing  any  increase  or  accumulation  of  hostile  and  impatient  sentiment ; 
and  that  it  was  always  in  their  power,  by  a  change  of  policy,  however  tardy, 
however  ungracious,  however  flattering  to  the  efiicacy  of  American  resistance, 
at  once  to  disband  all  the  swelling  host  of  angry  passions  from  whose  col- 
lected fury  and  victorious  force  or  menace  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Yet  every  observant  man,  who  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  rev- 
fhition,  must  have  remarked  that  a  nation  excited  to  violent  resistance  of 
oppression  is  less  gratified  by  immediate  success  than  disquieted  by  a  crav- 

'  It  was  about  this  titno  tliat  ii  party  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  travelling  in  Ger- 
many, were  entertained  at  Potsdam  by  Frederick  (styled  the  Great),  king  of  Prussia,  who  took 
occasion  to  turn  the  discourse  on  tho  controversy  between  Britain  and  America.  He  raid  that 
it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  govern  men  by  force  at  such  a  distance;  that,  if  tho  Americans  should 
be  beaten,  which  appeared  a  little  problematical,  still  it  would  bo  next  to  impossible  to  draw 
a  revenue  from  them  by  taxation  ;  that,  if  tho  English  intended  conciliation,  their  nieasares 
werii  too  rough  ;  and  if  subjugation,  they  were  too  gentle.     Moore's  Travels  in  Germany. 

'  The  frequent  changes  of  administration  in  tho  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third  have  been  ascribed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  by  Edmund  Burke,  to  a  design  cher- 
ished at  court  of  destroying,  bv  deceiving,  disuniting,  and  ditigracing,  tho  leading  members  of 
tbn  Whiff^iflh  armtoci^cy  of  En^iand^  Se6  Burke  5  Thomrhts  ofi  ths  Qovsts  o^  ihi  t^siino 
DiscoidetA*. 
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iiig  demand  for  some  object  whereon  to  wreak  its  exuberant  energy  and 
unexpended  rage.  What  would  have  been  the  entire  effect  of  a  dehberate 
espousal  and  steady  prosecution  pf  lenient  and  liberal  policy  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  define  ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  most  probably  it  would 
have  promoted  the  interest,  and  certainly  it  would  not  have  impaired  the 
honor  and  dignity,  of  Great  Britain.  A  uniform  course  of  rigorous  asser- 
tion of  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  accelerated  a  critical  strug- 
gle, of  which  the  retardation  was  highly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Ameii- 
can  liberty.  By  the  course  (for  truly  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  term  it 
a  plan)  which  was  actually  pursued,  the  Americans  were  thoroughly  aroused 
by  attacks  on  a  great  variety  of  points,  animated  by  partial  successes, 
strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  confirmed  in  obstinacy  of  purpose 
by  protracted  and  indecisive  contention. 

Every  principle  of  good  policy,  deducible  from  the  issue  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  manifestly  inculcated  that  Britain  should  either  desist  altogether  from 
attempts  to  tax  America,  or  at  le'ast  should  impose  no  tax  obnoxious  to 
die  general  opposition,  or  defeasible  by  the  general  resistance  of  the  col- 
onists. A  second  and  similar  failure  in  an  experiment  of  such  importance 
was  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ;  and  Townshend,  indeed,  had  vainly  imag- 
ined that  by  his  Tea-duty  Act  he  at  once  asserted  the  authority  of  Britain, 
and  obviated  the  scruples  and  objections  of  Americn.  But,  with  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  this  measure  possessed  no  claim  of  parental  or  kindly  regard 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Americans,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  mer- 
chants who  suffered  from  the  non-importation  agreements.  Reckoning  the 
aulhority  which  they  administered  defied,  and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  of- 
Teiided  dignity,  they  embraced  vindictive  measures  against  the  colonists  on 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  conducted  their  opposition  to  a 
statute  for  which  the  cabinet  itself  entertained  little  concern  or  respect.  They 
even  warmly  opposed  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  this  statute,  which, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  was  introduced  in  the  close  of  the  same  session 
of  parliamant  that  produced  the  violent  address  to  the  king  against  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  contended  by  the  ministers 
and  their  friends,  with  sincere  and  exalted  folly,  thnt  repeal,  though  warrant- 
ed and  even  enjoined  by  general  principles  of  national  policy,  was  forbid- 
den by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  juncture;  and  Lord  North,- in 
particular,  declared,  that,  "  however  prudence  or  policy  may  hereafter  induce 
lis  to  repeal  the  late  act,  I  hope  we  shall  never  think  of  it  till  we  see  Amer- 
ica prosirale  at  our  feet.'"  Yet,  no  sooner  was  the  parliamentary  session 
conchidod,  than  the  ministers  gave  notice  to  the  provincial  agents  and  otiier 
persons  interested  in  American  affairs  'at  London,  that  in  the  following 
year  the  grievances  of  America  should  be  certainly  redressed  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  circular  letters  to  all  the 
colonies,  signified  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  "  to  propose 
m  the  next  session  of  parliament  taking  off  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and 
colors,  upon  consideration  of  such  duties  liaviiig  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true 
principles  of  commerce^' ;  and  declared  that  the  cabinet  "entertained  no  de- 
sign to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  -any  farther  taxes  on  America  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue." 

Lord  Botetourt,  on  receivina;  this  intellio'ence.  Imstpned  tr  communicate 
it  to  the  Virginian  assembly  (which  he  reconvoked)  in  a  speech  so  cour 
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teous  and  conciliatory,  and  expressive  of  so  much  warmth  of  regard  for 
America,  that  his  language  gave  to  the  tidings  it  conveyed  more  influence 
than  was  due  to  their  own   intrinsic  grace  ;  and  yet  the  assembly,  though 
ifiey  returned  an  afleclionale  and  respectful  answer  to  his  communication, 
expressed   hope  and  confidence  in  a  tone  that  implied  fear  and  distrust 
When  the  impression  produced  by  Lord  Botetourt's  gracious  manners  had 
subsided,  they  recorded  in  their  journals  a  protest  expressive  of  their  con- 
viction that  partial  i-emedies  were  incompetent  to  heal  the  existing  distem- 
j)ors.     To  the  Americans  in   general   the  intelligence  transmitted  by  Lord 
Hillsborough  was  far  from   satisfactory.     The  purposed  exception  of  the 
duty  on  tea  from  repeal,  and  the  professed  design  of  repealing  the  other 
duties  qpon  mere  commercial  jyinciples,  excited  anew  their  jealousy,  and 
confirmed  tliem  in  the  opinion  that  the  groundwork  of  the  present  grievances 
A-as  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  to  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity  of 
I'resh  essays  for  the  imposition  of  internal  taxes  boundless  in  extent  and  end- 
less in  duration.     No  sooner  was  the  tenor  of  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter 
i;.iadc  known  in  Massachusetts,  than  the  merchants  and   traders  of  Boston, 
at  a  general  meeting,  unanimously  resolved   that   the  projected  repeal  was 
intended  merely  to  gratify  the  British  manufacturers,  and  wis  inadequate  to 
repair  or  remedy  the    grievances   of  America  ;    and  they   renewed   their 
ibrmer  a2;rconient  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Britain  till  the  late  revenue 
acts  vliould  be  iotaljy  repealed.     So  little  of  pacific  influence  did  Lord 
HillHboroun;h's  rommunication  exert,  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  much  stronger 
ilemon^iratioa  oi"  aversion  was  elicited  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  repeal 
than  had  been  provoked  l)y  the  measure  itself  which  was  to  be  partially 
ubrogated.      .\  conmiittee  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
leltiT  addr!  "^..ed  to  the  merchants  of  London,  protested  that  the  system  of 
;40vernmei  '  disclosed  by  all  the  measures  of  the  present  reign  was  such  as 
(lie  Americami  ■  ould  not  tamely  submit,  to  [November  25,  1769]  ;  that  this 
systcis  .'Of'ucd  to. sap  the  foundations  of  liberty,  justice,  and  property  in 
America,  and  to  strip  her  citizens  of  every  blessing  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  human  life  ;  that  these  were  not  merely  the  ideas  of  spec- 
ulative politicians,  but  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  people  in  general ; 
for  in  no  country  was  the  love  of  liberty  more  deeply  rooted,  or  the  knowl- 
v.di^e  of  the  rights  of  freemen  more  widely  diffused,  than  in  America  ;  ll;at 
nothing  short  of  a  repeal  of  all   the  late  revenue  acts,  and  the  restoration 
of  that  state  of  things  which  existed  prior  to  the  commencement  of  these 
innovations,  now  cn-'d  or  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  that  Brit- 
ain by  her  fleets  anu  armies  might  overawe  the  towns,  and  by  her  severe 
restriction;-;,  her  admiralty  courts,  and  custom-house  oflicers,  ruin  the  trade 
of  America  ;  but  that,  while  every  American  farmer  was  a  freeholder,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  wouhl  continue  to  prevail,  and  all  attempts  to  divest  them 
of  the  privileges  of  freemen  must  be  attended  with  consequences  injurious 
hotii  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  parent  state.' 

The  little  confidence  repoyed  by  the  Americans  in  the  British  cabinet, 
iind  in  its  promises  c/a  redress  of  grievances,  was  still  farther  impaired  by  a 
r.bnmo.  which  the  ministry  soon  after  luiderwent,  in  the  secession  from  its 
lanks  of  Lord  Camden,  who  resigned  the  seals  [January,  1770],  and  of 
Duniimg,  the  celebrafed  constitutional  lawyer  and  friend  of  liberty,  who  ha. 
heen  ^olicitor-general.     But  before  the  projected  measure  of  the  cabiret 
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was  carried  into  effect,  a  circumstance  occurred  in  America  fitted  to  coun- 
teract the  efficacy  even  of  a  much  gi cater  stretch  of  conciliation.  The 
British  senate  had  been  assured  by  Franklin  that  a  m.Jtary  force  despatched 
to  America,  though  it  would  not  find,  would  easily  create,  a  rebellion  ;  but 
more  credit  was  given  by  the  present  ministers  to  the  representations  of 
Bernard,  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  Paxton,  and  other  partisans  of  prerogative, 
that  an  impending  rebellion  could  be  averted  only  by  the  exhibition  of  mili- 
tary power.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Boston,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  regarded  the  presence  of  these  instruments  of  despotic  au- 
thority with  an  increasing  sense  of  indignity ;  and  reciprocal  insults  and 
injuries  paved  the  way  for  a  tragical  event  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  of  resentment  in  America.  An  affray,  which  commenced  be- 
tween an  inhabitant  of  the  town  and  a  private  soldier,  having  been  gradually 
extended  by  the  participation  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  one  and  the  com- 
rades of  the  other,  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  soldiers,  and  in- 
flamed the  populace  with  a  passionate  desire  of  vengeance,  which,  it  has 
heen  justly  or  unjustly  surmised,  was  fomented  by  gome  persons  of  con- 
sideration, who  hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  troops  would  be  promoted 
hy  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  towns-people.  [March  2,  1770.]  A  cor- 
responding animosity  was  cherished  by  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
severely  hurt  in  the  affiray.  They  began  to  carry  clubs  in  their  hands  when 
they  walked  in  the  streets,  gave  other  symptoms  of  willingness  to  renew 
the  conflict,  and  evinced  the  most  insulting  contempt  for  the  citizens,  to 
whom  their  presence  was  already  sufficiently  offensive.  After  the  lapse 
of  three  days  from  the  first  affray  [March  5],  and  after  various  symptoms 
bad  betrayed  that  some  dangerous  design  was  harboured  on  both  sides,  a 
party  of  soldiers,  while  under  arms  in  the  evening,  were  assaulted  by  a  con- 
gregation of  the  populace,  who  pressed  upon  them,  struck  some  of  them, 
loaded  them  vi'ith  insults,  terming  .them  bloody-backs  (in  allusion  to  the 
barbarous  practice' of  flogging  in  the  British  army)  and  cowards,  and  taunt- 
ingly dared  them  to  fire.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was  far  from  blame- 
less. They  had  previously  by  studied  insult  provoked  the  rage  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  now  exasperated  it  by  retorting  the  verbal  outrages,  which  they 
possessed  the  most  fatal  means  of  avenging.  One  of  them  at  last,  on  re- 
ceiving a  blow,  fired  at  his  assailant ;  and  a  single  discharge  from  six  others 
succeeded.  Three  of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  town  became  instantly  a  scene  of  the  most  violent  commotion  ; 
the  drums  beat  to  arms  ;  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  flocked  together,  and 
beheld  the  bloody  spectacle  of  their  slaughtered  fellow-citizens  with  a  rage 
tliat  would  have  prolonged  and  aggravated  the  calamities  of  the  night,  if 
Hutchinson,  the  deputy-governor,  and  the  other  civil  authorities,  had  not 
piqniptly  interfered,  and,  arresting  the  soldiers  who  had  fired,  together  with 
their  commanding  officer,  and  loudly  blaming  them  for  firing  without  the  or- 
der of  a  magistrate,  held  forth  to  the  people  the  hope  of  more  deliberate 
vengeance,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  dis'^-^i-.e.  The  next  morning  [March 
C],  Hutchinson  convoked  the  council,  \,'hich  was  engaged  in  discussing  the 
iinlinppy  event,  when  a  message  was  received  from  a  general  assemblage 
of  the  citizens,  declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  nothing 
could  restore  the  peace  of  the  town  and  prevent  further  conflict  and  carnage, 
but  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  Samuel  Adams,  who  communi- 
cuicd  the  desire  oi  his  icllow-ciiizcns,  expressed  it  in  the  tone  of  command 
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and  menace.  After  some  hesitation,  Hutchinson  and  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  who  each  desired  to  throw  the  responsihility  of  the  measure 
upon  the  other,  perceiving  that  it  was  inevitable,  consented  to  embrace  if 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  commotion  subsided.  One  of  the 
wounded  men  died  ;  and  the  four  bodies  of  the  slain  were  conducted  to  the 
grave  with  every  ceremonial  expressive  of  public  honor  and  affection  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belong, 
ing  to  the  principal  uihabitants  of  the  town. 

Captain  Preston,  who  commanded  the  party  of  troops  engaged  in  the 
fatal  affair,  and  all  the  soldiers  who  had  fired,  were  committed  to  jail,  and 
arraigned  on  an  indictment  of  murder.  Their  trial  was  awaited  with  earnest 
expectation,  and  for  some  tinje  with  passionate  hope  or  stern  satisfactory 
conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  it  would  terminate  fatally  for  the  accused. 
Considering  the  mighty  cloud  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  exaggeration, 
through  which  their  conduct  was  viewed,  such  an  event  would  have  merited 
more  regret  than  reprobation.  Captain  Preston,  though  entirely  innocent, 
was  exposed  to  peculiar  danger  from  the  generosity  with  which,  in  vindicat- 
ing his  men  when  first  reproached  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  neglected  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  implied  in  their  questions,  of  having 
authorized  and  ordered  the  firing  ;  and  the  odium  under  which  he  labored 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  publication,  at  London,  of  a  partial  and 
irrilaiing  representation  of  the  unhappy  transaction,  derived  from  statements 
furnished  by  himself,  but  distorted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  injudicions 
friends.  But  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  determined  patriots  in  Massachiisetts,  —  .Tosiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  John  Adams,  a  kinsman 
and  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  who  afterwards  held  the  high 
office  —  the  highest  that  a  friend  and  champion  of  human  liberty  and  hap- 
piness has  ever  filled  —  of  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  men  were  not  less  eager  to  guard  the  justice  and  honor  of  their 
country  from  reproach,  than  to  defend  her  liberty  from  invasion  ;  and  they 
exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  their  clients  with  a  manly  eloquence  and 
reasoning  worthy  of  their  cause,  and  worthily  appreciated  b}  the  integrity, 
justice,  and  good  sense  of  the  jury.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  to  whom  tlie  pub- 
lic voice  assigned  the  office  of  prosecutor,  discharged  this  arduous  duty 
with  an  uprightness  and  ability  becoming  a  sound  lawyer  and  wise  patriot. 
Preston  was  acquitted  ;  as  were  likewise  all  the  soldiers  except  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  event  was  truly  honorable  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. Some  British  politicians,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  regarded  it 
merely  as  an  act  of  timidity,  or  a  mechanical  adherence  to  legal  rules.  Rut 
(as  an  ingenious  American  writer'  has  finely  observed),  in  this  forbea.ancu 
of  the  people,  on  an  occasion  where  truth  and  reason,  conibating  violent 
passion,  pronounced  the  bias  of  their  feelings  unjust  and  wrong,  there  was 
exhibited  a  force  and  firmness  of  character  which  promised  to  render  them 
unyielding  and  invincible  when  supported  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  right. 
The  vigor  with  which  extreme  injustice  is  resisted  corresponds  not  unfre- 
quently  in  direct  proportion  with  the  patient  fortitude  exerted  in  the  endu- 
rance of  its  initial  manifestations.  Though  the  issue  of  the  trial  was  gener- 
ally approved  in  Massachusetts,  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  observed  with  much  solemnity  ;  and  the  ablest  of  the  provincial 
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orators  were  successively  employed  to  deliver  annual  harangues  calculated 
to  preserve  the  Irritating  remembrance  fresh  in  the  popular  mind. 

Various  affrays,  though  of  a  less  serious  description,  occurred  between 
the  British  troops  at  New  York  and  the  populace  of  this  city,  where  much 
discontent  was  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  assembly,  in  consenting  at 
length  to  make  provision,  though  only  occasionally  and  reluctantly,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  soldiers.  Some  violent  writings  having  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  JVeto  York, 
M'Dougall,  a  Scotchman,  the  publisher,  was  committed  to  jail  on  a  charge 
of  sedition  ;  but  his  imprisonment  was  alleviated  and  dignified  by  visits  and 
demonstrations  of  regard  which  he  received  from  great  numbers  of  people, 
including  some  of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  province  •  and 
the  government  finally  liberated  him  without  having  ventured  to  bring  him 
•"  trial.' 


to 


In  conformity  with  Lord  Hillsborough's  promise,  the  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors  were  now  repealed  by 
an  act  of  parliament  conceived  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  law  that 
repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preserving  the  claim  of  parliament  to  sovereign  legislative  au- 
thority in  America.  This  reservation,  like  the  Declaratory  Act  which 
accompanied  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty,  left  the  grand  cause  of  conten- 
tion in  its  entire  force  ;  for  it  was  not  the  particulars,  but  the  principle  of 
taxation,  to  which  the  colonists  were  most  stubbornly  opposed.  Even  sup- 
posing, which  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  breach  between  the 
parent  state  and  her  colonies  could  yet  have  been  repaired,  the  present 
measure,  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  repair,  was  calculated  to  widen  it. 
Enough  was  yielded  to  encourage  the  Americans ;  enough  retained  to  ex- 
asperate them.  With  strange  inconsistency,  the  ministers  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  some  of  the  members  for 
a  total  repeal  of  the  duties,  that,  although  these  duties  were  absurd  and 
impolitic,  and  although  the  repeal  of  them  was  urgently  desirable  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  American  combinations  against  importing  English 
goods,  yet  the  insolence  of  these  combinations  and  of  the  other  proceedings 
of  the  colonists  was  so  offensive,  that  a  total  repeal  was  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  with  unhappy  logic,  was  it  argued,  that 
the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  her  to  persist  in  a  course  impolitic  and 
untenable  ;  and  that  American  resistance,  while  it  enjoined  a  partial  departure 
from  this  course,  necessitated  also  a  partial  adherence  to  it.  The  ministers 
openly  declared  that  the  language  of  the  Americans  became  every  day 
bolder  and  more  violent ;  a  truth  which  they  who  thus  propounded  it 
seemed  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating.  For,  with  such  rising  spirit  and 
temper  as  the  Americans  displayed,  it  WuS.  evident  .'  -:  an  accommodation 
with  them  became  daily  more  difficijlt ;  and  that  at  every  successive  stage  of 
the  controversy  their  demand,  wouhl  be  both  enlarged  in  substance  and 
aggravated  in  the  extent  of  theii  eucroachmpnl  upon  British  dignity.  Such 
a  storm  of  passion  had  been  ralsnii  in  America  as  was  not  likely  to  subside 
at  once^,  even  though  all  the  avowed  causes  of  quarrel  were  suddenly  r e- 
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moved  ;  and  such  views  had  been  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the 
colonists  as  only  the  most  flattering  advantages  were  likely  to  dispel. 

The  popular  leaders,  gratified  by  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  po- 
sition  to  which  the  controversy  advanced  them,  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  overrate  the  advantages  of  any  particular  scheme  for  its  accommodation 
Some,  doubtless,  cherished  the  design  of  independence, — a  purpose  which 
the  royal  ministers  with  great  impolicy  openly  imputed  in  parliament  to  the 
Americans  in  general  ;  and  some,  who  harboured  no  guch  wish  or  project 
were  yet  desirous  that  their  past  eflbrls  should  be  as  successful  as  possible' 
and  opposed  all  accommodation  not  founded  on  an  entire  removal  of  Amer- 
ican grievaiiccs.  In  holding  a  controversy  with  Britain,  America  practically 
approached  the  condition  of  an  independent  commonwealth  ;  and  while  the 
ambitious  design  of  realizing  this  id<  i  was  suggested  to  her  in  the  language  of 
ir-sult  and  menace  by  the  British  cabinet,  the  prospect  of  it  was  manifestly 
regarded  with  much  complacency  by  other  European  states.  It  was  about 
this  time,  as  Frankhn  relates,  that  several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at 
London  assiduously  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  treated  him  as  one  of 
their  diplomatic  body.^  The  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  America  ought  to 
have  been  impressed  with  especial  force  on  the  British  government  in  the 
present  year  by  the  insolent  aggression  to  which  Spain  was  prompted,  partly 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  to  which  she  was  engaged  by  the  secret  treaty 
which  we  have  remarked  with  the  French  minister,  Choiseul,  and  doubtless 
in  part  by  the  actual  embarrassment  of  her  rival  in  American  empire.  In 
the  midst  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  a  Spanish  force  violently 
dispossessed  the  English  of  a  setdement  they  had  formed  in  Falkland's 
Islands  ;  and  accompanied  this  outrage  with  the  most  insulting  marks  of 
contempt  for  the  British  flag.  But  the  British  government,  instead  of  being 
warned  by  its  embarrassments  effectually  to  conciliate  the  Americans,  was 
induced  by  them  tamely  to  submit  to  the  indignity  sustained  from  Spain, 
and  to  accept  a  species  of  apology  which  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
national  pride. 

It  was  a  canon  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  a  sovereign,  withholding  the  just 
rights  of  his  people,  gives  them  rights  to  whatever  they  may  please  to  de- 
sire.'-^ We  have  seen  how  much  the  views  and  demands  of  the  Americans 
were  recently  enlarged.  The  discussion  of  British  authority  in  one  point 
lowered  its  influence  in  all  ;  and  the  flame  kindled  by  one  peculiar  topic 
of  complaint  was  gradually  extended,  till  it  embraced  every  other.  The 
Americans  were  now  determined  to  resist  the  external  no  less  than  the 
internal  taxation  of  parliament.;  and  nothing  short  of  a  repeal  of  all  the 
late  duties,  and  a  thorough  revision  and  modification  of  the  trade  laws,  bad 
the  most  remote  oiiance  of  restoring  harmony  between  them  and  the  pnrent 
state.  Some  effect,  indeed,  was  produced  by  the  present  measure  of  par- 
tial repeal,  and  contributed,  perhapr,  to  delude  the  British  ministers  with 
tuc  hope  that  their  policy  was  successful.  The  general  plan  of  non-impor- 
tation was  now  relinquished  by  the  Americans;  but  this  in  truth  was  a 
mere  indulgence  of  their  own  convenience,  and  was  most  erroneously  re- 
garde^  by  those  who  deemed  it  a  corresponding  concession  to  the  inter- 

'  In  relating;  tlsis,  ho  iiiniutcs  it  to  "ilio  dcsiro  tli.-y  have7fr'mr  timT^fo  tilix-,  of  lii-aring 
oomt'thmfi;  of  Arnori<:an  atlliirH,  — un  objoct  bc-conio  of  imporlnnco  in  fou-ign  courts,  tvlio  bcm 
to  hoi)e  that  Brimin's  uliirming  power  will  bo  diiniuishcd  by  the  defection  of  her  colonics. " 

-  Omnia  dat  qui  JMSta  rtegnt. 
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ests  of  Britain.  Resolutions  were  embraced  in  the  principal  commercial 
to^vns,  that  no  tea  should  be  imported  while  the  duty  was  continued. 
Associations  were  formed  in  some  parts  to  drink  none  but  smuggled  tea  ; 
iiiid  in  otiiera,  to  abstain  from  the  nse  of  tea  altogether.  The  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  [November,  1770J  expressed  displeasure  at  the  deparluro 
from  the  general  non-importation  agreement,  and  published  resolutions  for 
promoting  industry,  frugality,  and  domestic  manufactures.  In  a  message  to 
Hutcliinson,  wiio,  by  adjourning  the  assembly  to  Cambridge,  and  by  a 
])Uiictiiious  deference  to  the  wishes  and  authority  of  the  British  government, 
had  already  involved  himself  in  warm  disputes  with  them,  they  insisted  on 
the  right  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  Heaven  in  a  controversy  with  rulers  \\ho 
abused  their  authority  ;  they  appointed  a  solemn  fast  to  seek  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  ;  and  being  informed  by  Hutchinson  [1771']  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  instructions  of  the  Icing,  assent  to  an  income 
tax  which  they  had  voted,  unless  they  would  qualify  it  so  far  as  to  exempt 
the  emoluments  of  the  royal  commissioners  of  customs  from  its  operation, 
they  answered,  with  passionate  asperity,  —  "  We  know  of  no  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  his  Majesty  has  a  right  to  es- 
tablish in  jYorlli  America.  We  know  and  feel  a  tribute  levied  and  ex- 
torted from  those  who,  if  they  have  property,  have  a  right  to  the  absolute 
disposal  of  it."  Hutchinson  about  thil  period  made  sundry  attempts,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  provincial  council  and  the  courts  of  law,  to  punish 
the  printers  of  newspapers  in  which  his  own  conduct  and  the  policy  of 
Britain  were  arraigned  ;  but  all  his  measure?  were  baffled  and  his  purpose 
was  invariably  defeated.^ 

Among  other  subjects  of*  discontent  and  apprehension  in  America,  there 
was  one  which  was  supplied  by  the  policy  of  the  prelates  of  England, 
who,  with  persevering  importunity,  solicited  the  British  government  to  es- 
tablish an  Episcopal  hierarchy  in  the  colonies.^  These  applications,  of 
which  intelligence  was  procured  by  the  provincial  agents,  excited  the  gen- 
eral disgust  of  the  Americans,  who  beheld  in  the  project  only  a  measure 
instrumental  to  the  aggrandizement  of  British  prerogative,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  royal  functionaries  whose  emoluments  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
American  civil  list.  In  the  year  17G8,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
proclaimed  that  a  general  alarm  was  excited  among  ilie  inhabitants  of  tho 
province  by  tha,projected  imposition  upon  them  of  that  very  ecclesiastical 
system  from  wmjse  tyranny  their  fathers  had  retired  to  America  ;  and  in 
the  present  year,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  a  vote  of  grateful  thanks 
to  some  gentlemen  of  this  province  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writitr/s  and  other  exertions  to  animate  their  countrymen  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  Episcopacy.  The  British  ministers,  however,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  acting  at  this  juncture  in  comi)liance  with  the  impolitic  counsel  of 
the  bishops.  Distracted  and  embarrassed  by  domestic  dissensions,  the 
quarrel  with  Spain,  and  the  disappointing  and  mischievous  result  of  every 
niotsure  relative  to  the  colonics  that  had  latterly  been  adopted,  tbey  were 

'  This  yuar  diod  in  Mnssncimsotls  tho  ex-goveinor  Hhirlcv. 

'  .'iiinual  lif.s^'islcr  for  1770  iinj  fiir  1771.  Frnnlilin's  Private  Correxpondence.  Gordon 
II()!iiii'<.    Memoir  of  Isaiah  T/iomns,  in  tho  Arclncoloiria  jlmericami. 

■'  Tliolr  iiiliitiiiit(ul  prosocutioii  of  this  ohject  proviMl  oxceeiliiif^ly  dotrimcntnl  to  tlio  political 
intiTcdts  to  which  they  wure  moat  ardently  devotud,  and  was  not  crownod  with  Miocess  nntil 
AniL'rica  iiad  siKTCssfiilly  riivoiled  and  c(nn[>«ll<'d  Jiritain  to  acknowledge  her  indepcndonce. 
Tim  first  eousecration  by  the  English  hierarchy  of  bishops  in  Anjerica  took  place  in  1787,  by 
auliiurity  of  an  act  of  pariianiunt  passed  in  tho  proccding  year, 
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at  present  averse  to  any  active  interference  in  American  affairs.  Pru. 
dence  and  perplexity  alike  engaged  them  to  pause  awhile  in  a  path  so  en- 
cumbered with  difficulties  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  move  either  forward 
or  backward  in  it  witliout  stumbling.  Afraid  to  advance  or  enforce  the 
pretensions  of  the  parent  state,  and  ashamed  to  recede  from  them,  they 
wished  to  take  no  new  step  with  regard  to  America  till  the  harmony  which 
they  vainly  expected  from  their  last  measure  should  be  completely  estab- 
lished.  But  the  delusiveness  of  this  expectation  was  clearly  perceived  by 
some  British  politicians  ;  and  not  long  after  the  repeal  act  of  the  preceding 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  effect  a  radical 
change  of  that  policy  which  was  visibly  tending  to  produce  the  revolt  of 
America.  Resolutions  were  proposed  for  restoring  all  matters  relative  to 
American  trade  and  finance  to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  the  king's  reign.  The  strongest  argument  in  support  of 
this  proposition  was  a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  late  measures  and  of 
their  undeniable  results:  —  taxes  imposed,  repealed,  reimposed,  and  re- 
pealed again,  —  an  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  the  relief  of 
the  burdened  people  of  England,  producing  only  an  aggravation  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  —  schemes  of  fortifying 
the  British  dominion  in  America,  issuing  in  a  state  of  things  that  betokened 
its  entire  overthrow,  —  assemblies  dissolved  for  contumacy,  and  recon- 
voked  without  making  the  slightest  submission, — multitudes  denounced  as 
guilty  of  sedition  and  even  of  treason,  and  yet  not  an  individual  tried  or 
pnnished  for  either  of  these  offences,  —  troops  sent  to  prevent  a  rebellion, 
but  actually  serving  to  provoke  it, —  every  branch  of  the  British  govern- 
ment degraded,  and  the  resentment  and  resistance  of  America  progres- 
sively augmenting  and  invariably  triumphant.  The  ministers,  overwhelmed 
with  doubt  and  perplexity,  shrunk  from  the  discussion  to  which  they  were 
invited  ;  and,  without  attempting  to  answer  or  deny  these  representations, 
obtained  from  a  majority  of  the  house  a  rejection  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions. A  proposition  of  similar  resolutions,  made  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  met  with  a  similar  fate." 

Only  one  Englishman  at  the  present  juncture  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive that  the  views  and  pretensions  of  Britain  and  America  were  quite  in- 
compatible, and  that,  in  the  warmth  of  the  controversy,  these  confliciing 
views  had  been  so  far  disclosed  and  matured,  that  a  cordi|l  reconciliation 
was  no  longer  possible.  This  was  Dr.  .Tosiah  Tucker,  dean  of  Glouccsier, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  writers  on  commerce  and  political 
economy  that  England  has  ever  produced.  With  a  boldness  equal  to  ihe 
comprehension  of  his  view,  he  openly  recommended,  in  several  tracts  which 
he  published  about  this  time,  an  immediate  separation  of  the  two  countries, 
and  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  American  States.^ 
The  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was,  that,  when  colonies  have  readied 
such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  population  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves, 
the  authority  of  the  parent  state  whence  they  emanated  must  necessarily  be 
trivial  and  precarious  ;  and  that,  conseqtiently,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
Is  the  dictate  of  prudence  and  sound  policy,  that  the  parties,  instead  of  uait- 


'  Bradford.     Annual.  Register  for  1770,  and /or  1771.     Franklin's  Pri»o<e  Correspntidrnce. 

*  The  voluntary  return  of  the  Americans  (disunited  ainont;  tliemticlvRB,  and  tired  with  ex- 
patiating in  the  vagHe  expanse  of  boundless  freedom)  to  British  donnination  wag  predicted, 
lu  ihe  fprtnin   pfTm-t  nf    'VneltPT'it    Ki'liitiiic.    in    Romn    jiiimoroU!    V0r$6>-  &^rib6d    to    fSoatll'* 

Jenyna,  and  published  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1776. 
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ing  to  be  separated  by  emergent  quarrel  and  strife,  should  dissolve  their  con- 
nection by  mutual  consent.  Such,  he  contended,  was  now  the  situation  of 
the  British  colonies  in  America  ;  and  m  urging  upon  Britain  the  consequent 
policy  of  releasing  them  from  farther  control,  he  maintained  with  mucji  iorce 
and  sound  judgment  that  this  measure  would  be  attended  with  a  great  alle- 
viiition  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  with  increase  instead  of  diminution 
of  the  national  gain.  By  calculations  and  reasonings,  of  which  only  exasper- 
ated pride  or  inveterate  prejudice  could  withstand  the  cogency,  he  dem- 
onstrated that  Britain,  in  lier  dealings  with  the  Americans,  must  derive  far 
more  commercial  profit  from  their  entire  freedom  and  consequent  prosper- 
ity, than  she  could  do  while  their  resources  were  cramped  by  the  restric- 
tions attendant  on  her  domination.  For  his  unpalatable  counsel  Tucker 
was  derided,  as  a  puerile  and  fantastic  visionary,  both  by  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  supported  and  by  those  who  opposed  the  measures  of  their 
government.^     But  time  illustrated  his  views  and  honored  his  wisdom. 

Several  eminent  writers  preceded  Tucker  in  publicly  expressing  and  de- 
fending their  various  sentiments  and  opinions  with  regard  to  the  points  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  America  ;  and  many  contin- 
ued to  follow  in  succession  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  till  force  was 
employed  to  decide  what  reason  proved  unable  to  adjust.  The  most  dis- 
t'mgiiished  writers  in  support  of  the  prerogative  of  Britain  were  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  George  Chalmers.  Of  the  writers  on  the  other  side, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  native  Americans  were  Otis,^  Bland,  Dickinson, 
and  Franklin,  —  and  of  their  European  coadjutors.  Doctors  Price,  Priestley, 
and  Witherspoon,  Thomas  Paino,  and  the  ex-governor  Pownall.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  undertake  a  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of  these 
writors  ;  and  yet  some  notice  seems  proper  of  the  more  remarkable  features 
of  the  controversy  which  they  conducted.  Smith,  while  he  maintained  that 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
general  burdens  of  the  empire,  recommended,  though  less  positively,  that 
tiioy  should  he  represented  in  the  British  parliament  ;  and  deprecated,  in 
every  event,  a  war  with  them,  in  which  Britain  was,  he  affirmed,  not  only 
unlikely  to  succeed,  but  certain  that  every  drop  of  blood  that  flowed  was 
the  blood  of  those  whom  she  called  or  desired  to  call  her  subjects.^ 
Oiis,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  asserted  the  right  of  America,  in  her  act- 
ual circumstances,  to  be  exempted  from  British  taxation,  acknowledged 
that  this  right  would  be  superseded  by  a  participation  in  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  to  the  British  parliament  ;  ■*  and  Dickinson,  who 
had  roused  the  strongest  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  British  claims,  with- 
stood for  a  while  the  purpose  which  this  spirit  produced,  and  incurred  a 
temporary  loss  of  popularity  by  firmly  resisting  upon  principle  the  project 
of  independence.^     The  inefficiency  of  Dickinson's  powers  when  exerted 

'  Tiir-ker's  Tnirts,  in  tlm  British  Museum.  Watkins's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  nii- 
'.lior  ri'hites,  that,  after  the  independence  of  America  had  been' irrevocably  conceded,  tJeorge 
till'  Third,  meeting?  Tucker  at  Gloucester,  observed  to  liim,  "  Mr.  Dean,  you  were  in  the  right, 
and  wi!  were  all  in  liie  wrong."  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  termed  Tucker's  scheme 
"a  childish  one."  There  was,  indeed  soinctliing  like  childishness  in  the  supposition  that  a 
scliPiim  frauf;ht  with  so  much  libernl«y  and  moderation  would  evtr  be  ttdopted  by  a  prince 
ofarliitrary  disposition  and  by  a  haughty  nation. 

'  Otis's  politic  hI  life  was  terminated  this  year  by  insanity,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  in 
tensity  of  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  AmerioJiti  liberty. 

'  Smith's  H'rnltk  if  Mtions,  Book  IV.,  Chan.  VII. 

M)tiK'8  Rights  nf  the  Coloriiex  .IsstTled  and  Proved. 

°  llogtrs  s  hiuirriiphical  Diclwnanj. 
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to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  revolt,  contrasted  with  their  efficacy  v\hon 
displayed  in  the  publication  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  illiistr8te3  the  nature 
and  limits  of  tlie  influence  exercised  on  the  councils  of  America  by  her 
political  writers  and  orators.     They  were  toUilly  incompetent  to  guide  or 
control  ihc  current  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  ;  and  it  was  only  when 
exerted  in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  its  fixed  bent,  that  their  genius 
was  able  to  modil'y  the  public  measures  and  resolutions.      They  frequently 
seemed  to  command  a  popular  iisseinbly  or  ctmnnunity,  when  they  merely 
animated  its  rooted  determir  ition,  and  became  its  leaders,  while  they  steered 
it  in  a  current  by  which  it  was  insensibly  borne  along,  and  conducted  it  in 
the  course  which"  it  was  already  prepared   to   pursue.     "  In   civil  wars," 
said  that  great  captain,  statesman,  and  patriot,  La  None  Bras-de-Fer,  "the 
plough  not  unfre(piently  guides  the   oxen."     Dr.   Johnson,  whose  views 
were  prescribed,  as  his   pamphlet   was  revised,  by  the  British  ministers, 
argued  with  great  vigor  and  ingenuity,  but  in  an  arrogant,  overbearing,  and 
disdainful  tone,  heightened  by  the  customary  swell  of  his  diction,  that  tlio 
colonists,  by  the  terms  of  their  charters  and  the'jieculiarity  of  their  social 
position,  purchased  the  advantage  of  defence  from  a  powerful  state  during 
their  national  infancy,  in  return  for  subjection  to  its  legislative  dominion, 
of  which   the  exercise  was  enlarged  in  proportion  to   the  capacity  ol'  the 
subject  state  to  endure  it.     He  insisted  that  the  claim  of  America  to  be 
exempted  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and  to  cooperate  viith  the  rest  of 
the  British  empire  in  defraying  the  national  expenses  through  no  other  <  han- 
nol  than  that  of  her  own  provincial   assemblies,  was  a  claim  which  sup- 
posed   dominion    witliout   authority,  and    subjects  without    suloidination.' 
Chalmers  referred  exclusively  to  the  colonial  charters,  and  to  the  opinions 
of  lawyers  and  anti(piarians,  in  support  of  the  British  pretensions  ;  '•  and, 
like  .Foimson,  overlooked  or  undervalued  the  consideration,  that  no  prerog- 
ntive,  however  accommodated  to  the  language  of  ancient  parchments,  or 
sanctioned  by  the  critical  exposition  of  legal  logic,  could  be  otherwise  re- 
garded by  the  Americans  than  as  an  encroiichment  on  their  national  liberty, 
if  it  was 'exerted  in  opposition  to  the  general  current  of  their  sentmicnts  and 
prepossessions.      Submission  to  power,  in  an  instance  or  to  an  extent  gen- 
erally odious  to  the  feelings  of  a  people  or  party,  however  reasonably  or 
plausibly  linked  to  the  theory  of  their  municipal  constitution  or  the  peculi;ir 
maxims  of  their  political  creed,  cannot  fail  to  bo  resisted  by  the  powerful 
dictates  of  freer  reason  and  universal  sense  ;  —  as,  indeed,  the  British  gov- 
ernment might  have  learned  from  various  circumstances  attending  the  Rev- 
olution of  1G88,  and  particularly  from  the  important  though  temporary  ac- 
cession of  the  Churchmen  and  Tories  to  that  memorable  transaction. 

In  the  present  controversy,  as  well  as  in  that  which  was  engend»ired  by 
the  British  Bevolution,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  frequently  frivolous 
topics  are  introduced  on  both  sides,  how  seldom  real  motives  are  fully  avowed 
by  either,  and  how  often  both  parties  seen)  to  warp  their  principles  in  order 
to  embarrass  their  antagonists  or  to  fortify  themselves  by  alliances  with  pru- 
dential considerations.  The  nature,  rules,  and  limits  of  the  connection 
between  Britam  and  America  formed  a  great  political  problem,  involving 

~Qol7nson's  r</irt(/o»'no  rvrrt/rnvT^nwI  7'A«  ralriot.  In  Moore's  Ufe  of  Sheiiilan  nre  \m- 
w^rvnl  s.mie  notis,  cornposfid'by  tliui  (lisliiiguisli(>(l  orator  niul  wit,  for  an  answer  wliicli  lie  pro- 
jc'Clod,  hut  nev(!r  completpiJ,  to'Dr.  JolinsonH  arguiiKHilHtion.  ,   ,    „     , 

*  Chaliiiors'i!  Poluical  /Innah  of  the  Colonies  and  liitjoduclion  to  the  Ihstory  of  the  Kerolv- 
tion  of  the  ColonifS.  * 
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nuniorous  interests  and  tlio  gonernl  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  which  a 
satislactory  solution  was  vainly  sought  from  parchment  authorities,  the  faded 
fruits  of  a  past  season  and  remote  period,  when  neither  the  grantors  nor  the 
occiipieirf  of  Auie  can  territory  conlompluiod  any  thing  like  the  present  state 
of  the  two  muniries.  Thoti{^h  the  Americans  were  gennally  animated  by 
;,  strong  aversion  to  British  ijrerogative,  a  jealous  sense  of  dependence  and 

ill-treatment,  and  an  earnest  hope  and  purpose  to  be  free, few  of  their 

advocates  declined  to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  adversaries  to  stake  the 
issue  of  this  controversy  on  a  mixed  and  confused  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  provincial  usages  and  the  legal 
import  of  the  provincial  charters  ;  and,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
sources  of  authority  was  thought  to  administer  support  to  British  prerogative 
or  Ameri(  an  liberiv,  were  thoy  alternately  cited  and  derided  on  both  sides, 
in  the  conduct  of  this  argumental  contest.  It  had  been  more  creditable  for 
both  parties,  if  the  controversy  could  have  been  conducted  without  any  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  provincial  charters.  For,  if  it  was  absurd  that  the 
British  government,  which  had  on  some  occasions  modified  and  in  various 
instances  attempted  to  subvert  altogether  those  charters,  should  yet  assert 
their  absolute  inviolability  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  confirm  its  disputed 
prerogative  over  the  colonies,  —  it  was  no  less  unreasonable  that  the  colo- 
nists should  appeal  to  their  charters  alone,  wherever  their  tenor,  unaltered 
by  atiihority,  seemed  to  favor  the  colonial  pleas,  and  yet  appeal  from  them 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  or,  with  more  latitude, 'to  the 
maxims  of  abstract  reason  and  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in  every  instance 
Ml  nliich  the  original  terms  or  subsequent  alterations  of  the  charters  seemed 
!0  wnrraiit  the  adverse  pretensions.  The  Americans  were  far  more  sensible 
than  willing  to  proclaim  their  full  sense  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  which  would  render  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  numerous  and  en- 
lightened people  dependent  on  the  terms  of  charters  and  compacts  framed 
between  a  handful  of  men  in  a  distant  and  ignorant  age.  Their  ancestors, 
thoy  deoined,  had  no  legitimate  commission  to  settle  unalterably  the  terms 
of  future  existence.  Among  other  argumentative  artifices  of  the  partisans 
of  America,  they  continually  palliated  and  underrated  the  acts  of  tumultua- 
ry violence  by  which  the  vindictive  measures  of  the  British  government  were 
provoked  ;  maintaining  with  great  vehemence,  but  little  veracity,  that  the 
(listuibauces  in  America  were  quite  insignificant,  and  that  Britain,  with  ty- 
rannical injustice,  punished  v\hole  provinces  for  the  riotous  proceedings  of  a 
few  obscure  and  ignorant  men. 

Price,  in  defending  with  his  usual  and  admirable  perspicuity  the  claims  of 
the  Ainpricans,  relied  on  the  principles,  more  or  less  fixed,  of  the  British 
constitution,  of  v.'hich  he  supposed  America  to  be  entitled  to  as  ample  a 
j'ractical  share  as  England  herself.  To  him  it  seemed  contrary  to  reason 
ihat  the  British  dominion  should  spread  without  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prevalence  of  the  British  constitution. »  Franklin  at  first  account- 
ed that  a  supreme  control  over  every  \nm  of  the  British  empire  resided  in 
'he  pariiamenl,  and,  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  America  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
nf  Commons,  he  admitted  the  legitimate  exertion  of  this  control  in  the  regu- 
lition  of  commerce  and  tlio  imposition  of  external  taxes.  Altered  circum- 
Mancps  and  farther  consideration  led  him  to  abandon  this  notion  ;  and  he  ad- 

'  IViie's  ObsKimtions  on  Civil  Liberty.     For  this  jmniph lot  DrTPrice  received  the  thanka  of 

'..ji'  !",v!.--  corpf>ratiun  oi'  Luiidoii.    Annual  Register  Jur  i??6. 
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vised  the  assembly  of  Boston  to  acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  king 
alone,  and  to  desist  from  and  repudiate  its  unmeaning  profession  of  recog. 
nizing  "  a  due  subordination  "  to  parliament.  His  countrymen  entered 
readily  into  this  altered  view,  which,  indeed,  many  of  them  had  Jjnticipated  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  present  period  the  general  seniiment  of  the  Americans, 
that  all  the  control  which  parliament  had  ever  before  exerted  over  them 
was  either  an  unjust  usurpation  or  a  temporary  guardianship,  which  the  na- 
tional maturity  of  America  rendered  no  longer  legitimate.  In  witty  and  iron- 
ical compositions  which  he  furnished  to  the  public  journals,  Franklin  assimi- 
lated the  pretensions  of  Britain  over  America  to  such  claims  as  the  king  of 
Prussia  or  other  German  potentates  might  arrogate  over  the  British  people 
as  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Germi^ny.  Yet,  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  an  officer  of  the  British  crown,  familiar  with  the  greatness  and  power 
of  Britain,  and  cherishing  a  com[)laeent  regard  for  the  grandeur  of  an  empire 
which  his  genius  had  dignified  and  his  counsels  had  enlarged,  it  was  with 
long  reluctance  (never,  indeed,  entirely  eradicated)  that  Franklin  contem- 
plated the  prospect  of  its  dismemberment,  and  the  perilous  extremity  of 
American  revolt  and  civil  war ;  and  this  reluctance  was  increased  by  the 
conviction  he  entertained  that  industry  and  economy  would  of  themselves 
render  the  Americans  practically,  as  the  progress  of  population  must  ren- 
der them  irresistibly,  independent  of  Britain,  and  enable  them  without  a 
struggle  either  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  her  or  to  dictate  the  terras 
of  it.  •  His  views  and  reasonings  on  this  subject  were  often  nice,  subtle, 
and  fine-spun ;  resembling  rather  the  visions  of  a  speculative  philosopher 
than  the  judgments  of  an  experienced  politician.  His  eagerness  to  conciliate 
and  temporize  was  so  much  more  visible  to  the  British  court,  than  the  con- 
current  and  far  more  deeply  rooted  sentiment  which  he  cherished  of  jeal- 
ous and  determined  attachment  to  his  countrymen  and  their  cause,  as  to  have 
induced  many  persons  iu  England  to  question,  though  unjustly,  his  sincerity: 
In  reality,  he  was  a  great  deal  more  sincere  than  consistent.  Laboring  to 
extenuate  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  ministers  the  ebullitions  of  violence  in 
America,  he  prevailed  upon  his  own  mind  to  underrate  the  significance  of 
these  symptoms  ;  and  even  after  dismissal  from  office,  accompanied  with  the 
most  offensive  indignities  by  the  British  government,  had  closed  his  hopes  of 
promotion  in  its  service,  he  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  delusive  idea  that 
harmony  might  be  restored  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire 
prevented.^ 

The  views  and  sentiments  of  Paine,  though  supported  with  athletic  force 
of  intellect,  clear,  lively  spirit,  and  a  glowing,  intrepid  eloquence  well  calcu- 
lated to  warm  and  arouse,  were  founded  on  principles  (if  any,  indeed,  prop- 
erly speaking,  can  be  traced  at  their  foundation)  the  most  vague  and  ind^- 

'  Franklin's  Jfemotrs  and  Correspondence.  On  his  return  to  Penneylvnnia  from  England, 
in  1775,  Franklin,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  as  the  sub- 
iect  of  a  prize  essay  to  the  students,  "  The  Motive*  to,  and  the  Advantages  of,  a  perpetual 
Union  between  Britain  and  her  Colonies."  His  own  view  of  those  motives  and  ao  "\ntages 
wnH  thus  expressed:  —  "Britain  will  derive  advantage  from  our  assistance  in  war,  and  our 
employment  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  peace ;  vvhile  her  government  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  disposal  of  profitable  posts  and  pbces  among  us.  On  our  side,  we  have  to 
expect  the  protection  she  can  afford  ns,  and  the  advantage  of  a  common  umpire  in  our  dis- 
putes. By  a  prudent  moderation  and  kindness  on  her  part,  and  by  a  decent  behaviour  on 
ours,  bcunng  with  the  infirmities  of  her  government  as  we  would  with  those  of  an  aged 
parent,  though  firmly  asserting  our  privileges,  and  declaring  thai,  we  mean  at  a  proper  time  to 
Tindieate  them,  this  advantage  ;s  union  may  still  be  long  continued."  It  is  difficult  to  read 
this,  and  especially  to  trace  it  to  Franklin,  vvithoat  a  gmP.s  of  surprise  or  incredulity. 
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terminate.     A  native  of  England  and  son  of  a  Quaker,  this  ingenious  man 
prior  to  b.s  removal  to  America,  had  beheld  on!;  the  ar  ifi  i  l^anrcolli- 
cated  municipal  frames  of  European  commonwealths,  wherein  the  general 
rights  of  mankmd  were  nearly  buried  under  the  privikges  and  trappfnes  of 
oligarchy  ;  and  the  prmc.ples  of  liberty  formed  a  theor^  traceabbafaf aSl 
only  by  difficult  and  operose  research  amidst  establish^  usages  thawde^ 
departed  from  .ts  obv.ous  dictates.     In  America,  he  found  a  closeT  cS 
respondence  between  the  established  municipal  systems  and  the  lineaments 
of  those  principles  of  hberty  which  he  regarded  as  the  genuine  oEn? 
truth,  sense  and  nature;  and,  with  ardent  hope  and  desire,  he  haE^he 
prospect  of  a  higher  development  of  those  principles,  from  the  refect  on 
and  overthrow  of  the  opposite  principles  of  regal  and  aristocratJcal  S" 
nence,  which  rather  embarrassed  the  theory  than  influenced  the  p?acS 
effect  of  the  American  institutions.     Paine  was  an  enthusiastic  vota?y  of  the 
emporal  happiness  and  liberty  of  mankind,  but  ignorant  and  regardless  of 

eir  highest  duties    and  noblest  destination.     Though  as  yet  gSss  of 

hose  blasphemous  impieties  which  have  rendered  his  name  odious  to  ChriV 

an  ears,  he  Was  already  a  disbeliever  of  revealed  religion,  of  Which    he 

doctrines  were  taught  to  him  in  his  youth  by  ignorant  and  weak-mbded  n! 

tractors,  and  discredited  to  him  in  his  manhood  by  the  cant  and  g^race  of 

hypocrites  and  tyrants, -of  arbitrary  princes  and  their  hireling^ev   b 

Jose  mouths  the  precepts  delivered  V  the  divine  Friend  and^Redeeier 

f  the  human  race  were  transmuted  into  the  cozening  language  and  in^er' 

sted  counsels  of  the  oppressor  to  the  slave.     Some  glimmerings  of  hs 

entiment  were  discernible  in  the  essays  by  which  he  animated  "he  Amer 

cans  to  resist  Britain  and  contend  for  liberty.^     For  this  he  underwenra 

severe  and  indignant  castigation  from  WitheJspoon,  who  was  as  much  of! 

i  for^li^r.-^'  ''^^''  of  man  separated  fro^  his'  duties,  liberty  made  a 

v!ZST"""V''^  ?"  interests  of  America  linked  with  infidelity! 
s  lame  had  been  offended  with  a  religion  dishonored   by  hypocritica 
professors  and  tyrannical  patrons.     No  writer  argued  in  defeL3  Tmer 
ic  n  resistance  and  revolt  with  more  force  or  simplicity  than  WithersDoon 
who  insisted  that  a  subject  nation,  like  an  individual  /outh%dvanced  w^S 
orresponding  steps  to  manhood  and  to  liberty  ;  that  America  was  now  so 
far  advanced,  that  she  could  no  longer,  except  by  tyranny,  be  governed  bv 

vas'nr"'  ?r  V^^'-'^'  '"--P''^"-  of  tritain^o  re^L'n  her  domfnioa 
vas  proved  by  the  injustice,  fluctuation,  impolicy,  and  inefficiency  of  her 

"s:irrrnmeL'"'d^"P^^'^;°[  ^-'^  ^!"^"'^-  ^^  indepeSnce,  by' 
me  spirit,  firmness,  and  efficacy  of  their  resistance.     In  opposition  to  the 

Q   kers   and  some   other  professors  of  Christianity,  whom  Paine  load  d 

111  sheJi  TlfT""  '"  •   '''''''''  '"^"'^  ^«^  ^«"°""^'"S  «"  resistance    o 
esabhshed  a"  hority,  as   inconsistent   with  certain  preempts  in  the   New 

t le  A  np  in  P^^'^.'^P  t ¥d  "°  relation  whatever  to  the  actual  circumstances 
e  Hdit  and  r  h".    7  ^°"^T''^^  ''l^  ^'"^land  ;  and  that  it  was  both 

on,  nd  fnrl  ^^  ^    '  ''^7  ^v'-"'^  "^  ''"^•s'^^^  ^^^^rty  in  America  to 

con  end  lor  the  preservation  of  political  freedom. » 

compacts  ^Z'"'"T^''^  '  mixed  nature,  indeed,  and  founded  on  humau 
coi^acts^practicahjuestion  of  the  right  of  a  Christian  people  to  re- 

^  Fame's  American  Crisis.  ' " ■ • — - 

W.the«poon'8  Sermons  and  Address  io  ihc  ScottUh  Rmdtnls  in  America 
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sist  the  powers  that  be  is  never  so  simple  as  theorists  are  apt  to  represent 
it.  WIk)  are  tlie  powers  that  be  ?  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  for  example,  the  parliament  had  as  much  claim  to  that  title  as  the 
king.  In  America,  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  treat,  the  provincial  assera- 
blies  partook  it  with  the  organs  of  power  in  the  parent  state  ;  and  when  tney 
and  the  mass  of  the  population,  in  order  to  ^oppose  the  encroachments, 
were  compelled  to  disown  the  authority  of  those  organs,  they  wholly  en- 
grossed it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Witherspoon,  and  of  many  otlier  persons 
of  sincere,  deep,  and  enlightened  piety  in  America,  that,  where  collisions 
arise  between  diflerent  authorities  in  the  same  empire,  every  man  possesses 
the  right  of  choosing  the  side  he  shall  support,  bounded  by  the  duty  of 
consulting  the  interests  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  of  respecting  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  The  Scriptural  precepts 
referred  to  by  the  Quakers,  and  other  advocates  of  submission,  they  deemed 
were  intended  (in  so  far  as  their  application  might  be  supposed  universal) 
to  inculcate  the  duty  without  defining  the  limits  of  obedience  to  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  recommend  a  peaceable,  moderate,  and  contented  disposi- 
tion, and  averseness  to  wanton  or  unnecessary  change.^  John  Wesley  was 
at  first  opposed,  on  religious  principles,  to  American  resistance,  and,  in 
letters  to  the  Methodists  in  America,  endeavoured  without  eflect  to  dissuade 
them  from  embracing  the  cause  of  their  country.  But  he  very  soon 
changed  his  opinion,  and  even  encouraged  the  Americans  in  revolt  by  ex- 
pressions of  his  good  wishes  and  approbation.*^ 

All  great  passions  in  their  effervescence  exert  a  contagious  influence ; 
and  there  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  a  people  gallantly  struggling  for 
freedom,  and  indignantly  resisting  the  oppression  of  a  stronger  and  pre- 
dominant power,  wonderfully  calculated  to  interest  the  favor  and  kindle  the 
ardor  of  liberal  and  energetic  minds.  The  American  controversy,  like 
every  other  revolutionary  vortex,  absorbed  a  great  variety  of  human  senti- 
ment and  character.  Virtue  and  vice,  patriotism  and  licentiousness,  am- 
bitious genius  and  wild  enthusiasm,  ever  combine  (o  warn,  the  feelings  and 
multiply  the   numbers   of    the   partisans  and   promoters   of  revolutionary 

" '  Tlie^influence  orthe'gcrujine^inclples  of  Christianity  is  at  once  favorable  to  social  order 
and  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power.  Those  American  States  in  which  religion 
had  the  greatest  prevalence  were  the  most  distinguished  for  social  order  and  warm  yet  rational 
attachment  to  liberty.  In  monarchical  governments,  if  kings  would  bo  content  to  abstain  from 
interference  with  the  religion  and-tho  religious  institutions  of  their  subjects,  they  might  de- 
rive the  full  benefits  of  the  quiescent  agency  of  Christianity  on  the  human  mind.  By  uniting 
the  stale  with  the  church,  sovereigns  contrive  to  make  the  church  partly  responsible  for  tlio 
errors  of  their  own  civil  policy,  and  defeat  the  efficacy  of  the  religious  prcceptB  which  enjoin 
submi.«sion  and  moderation,  by  taking  the  preaching  of  these  precepts  into  tlieir  own  hands, 
iind  counteracting  their  prcacliing  by  their  own  example.  When  they  who  style  themselves 
the  human  heads  of  the  church  are  free  to  press  and  pursue  every  temporal  privilege  and  po- 
litical claim,  shall  the  members  be  deprived  of  the  same  latitude .'  Thus  men  must  feel ;  and, 
unhapi)ily,  princes,  cultivating  an  alliance  with  the  church,  iiave  been  much  more  successful 
in  discreciitiiig  religion  than  in  strengthening  their  own  pretensions.  A  political  chircli  in- 
troduces a  confusion  into  num's  notions,  and  with  one  hand  stirs  the  passions  on  which  it  eecKs 
to  pour  oil  with  the  other.  The  pernicious  policy  of  uniting  ecclesiastical  cstablishmcnt.swilh 
municipal  governmeiit  is  very  forcibly  t;;y}osed  \'>y  I)e  Tocquevillo,  iii  his  treatise  on  Demnc- 
racy  in  America.  May  we  not  apply  to  coiiimiinities  the  apostolical  injunction  to  individual 
slaves.  — to  abide  paUentlv  the  lot  which,  rooted  and  fixed  as  it  was,  could  not  presently  be 
altercii,  and  could  not  be  resisted  without  violence,  convulsion,  and  bloodshed, —  and  which 
vet  wuH  qualified  by  the  permissive  direction,  "  If  thou  maycst  bo  made  free,  use  it  rather 
The  right  to  be  free  becomes  a  duty,  when  it  is  united  with  the  power. 

»  Southcy's  IJU  of  Wcfhij.  Wesley's  niece,  Mrs.  Wright,  the  celebrated  modeller  in  wax, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  America,  which  she  ap- 
jiears  to  have  promoted  by  exertions  more  politic  than  strictly  honorable.  Franklin's  Pnvoit 
Cvr->esjwndenee 
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change.     At  such  seasons,  genius  and  talent,  apart  from  every  other  virtue 
except  devotion  to  the  public  cause,  bear  a  high  premium  in  popular  esti- 
mation ;  and  the  general  esteem  is  apt  too  fondly  to  consecrate  the  nualifi- 
cations  which  seem  pecuharly  and  immediately  to  redound  to  the  general 
honor- and  advantage  '     The  talents  and   passions  of  ardent  minds  enrol 
themselves  in  the  public  service;  and  men,  whose  eloquence  has  merely 
adorned  and  illustrated  the  stream  of  popular  sentiment  and  opinion,  are  too 
often   hailed  with   exaggerated    encomium  as    its    sources  or  guides      It 
was  happy  for  the  Americans,  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  revolutionarv 
controversy,  mere   talent  never  obtained  an  influence  exoeedinR  oi   even 
approaching  the  authority  of  sense  and  virtue.     The  bold  and  glowin-  sal- 
lies of  genius  and  enthusiasm  were  admired  ;  but  the  public,  thonRh  wanned 
was  not  dazzled  by  them,  and  preferably  derived  its  policy  from  the  mod- 
erate but  sound  and  steady  counsels  of  wise  and  honest  men.     The  Ameri- 
cans \yere  generally  imbued  with  the  persuasion  (which  some  notable  events 
in  their  subsequent  experience  tended  to   illustrate   and   confirm)   that  a 
nation  can  never-be  safely  indifTerenfto  the  moral  character  of  its  political 
chiefs  and  leaders,  and  -that  private  virtue  and  prudence  afford  the  surest 
test  ot  the  purity  and  stability  of  patriotic  purpose  and  resolution.^     All  the 
valuable  services  which  the  Americans  received  from  their  eloquent  and 
zealous  partisan,  Thomas  Paine,  though  justly  appreciated  and  richly  re- 
quited by  them,  could  never  render  his  name  nf^nular  in  America      In 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth   century,  one  'I'homas  Paine,  of  Boston 
obtained  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  authorizing  him  to  chanoe 
his  name  to  Robert  Treat  Paine,  "because  he  was  unwilling  to  bear  tho 
name  of  a  certain  noted  infidel  and  reviler  of  religion.  "=' 

North  Carolina  had  been  for  ^ome  time  past  convulsed  with  disorders 
which  at  length  broke  out  in  an  insurrection  so  completely  disconnected  witli 
the  general  agitation  by  which  America  was  pervaded,  that  the  insurgents 
afterwards  formed  one  of  the  strongest  bodies  of  royalist  partisans,  who 
dissertting  from  their  countrymen  in  general,  adhered  to  and  supported  the 
pretensions  of  Britain.     And  yet,  in  reality,  it  was  the  corruption  or  inca- 
pacity of  functionaries  of  the  British  government  that  produced  the  very 
evils  of  which  those  persons  now  complained.    We  have  formerly  remarked*'' 
the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  civil  administration  of  this  province,  and 
vvliich  the  appointment  of  Tryon  to  be  its  governor  was  expected  to  cure 
Ihis  expectation  was  disappointed.     One  of  the  most  irritating  abuses  was 
the  exaction  of  exorbitant  fees  by  public  officers  on  all  legal  proceedings 
and  particularly  on  all  deeds  and  ceremonies  requisite  by  law  to  the  validitv 
ol  sales  and  acquisitions  of  landed  property.     Tryon,  in  conformity  witli  his 
instructions,  issued  a  proclamation  against  this  abuse  ;  but,  v.s  he  cither  neg- 
ligently or  corruptly  confined  himself  to  proclaiming,  without  attempting  to 
execute,  a  purposed  reform,  his  conduct  served  only  to  sanction,  without 
curing  or  alleviating,  the  general  discontent.     In  addition  to  this  grievance, 
ajiumber  of  the  sheriffs  and  of  tho  receivers  of  the  provincial  taxes  were 

l.i^hl.l'^roltP!""''*"'''"'  K^y'"^  "i  r^'u"*  ^'■*^«"*''  "'"*  "  CivTl  discord  is  u  soason  in  wludTTiro 
liigliest  reputation  may  bo  gained  by  thn  worst  men."     Pluiarch,  Lifr  of  Jlhxandcr. 

meanth?wl7„l"l°  ""  ""P  1"f '""  "f  «.  ^^'^»?.  '""ct  In  the  history  of  our  Revoh.tion  ;  wo 
men  wl  n  Tv  .1.  ■  A'T  f  'Y  .'^«T'-'P^'°"  "*  g'-«''t  men  who.n  wo  meet  in  other  eou,.  trier,, 
Z^A    Vh  "T*  ""**  f'"^'''  "S**""^'  """^  ''V  their  splendhl  deedH,  determine  a  na- 

owir,.r^r!;t„I.  '■?r'^  too  much  Kreatne8s  .n  the  American  people  to  admit  this  overshad- 

Stuart  8  Thru  Years  tn  Mrlh  America.  *  Jlnte,  Book  X.,  Chap.  VI. 
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suffered  to  continue  long  indebted  to  the  provincial  treasury  for  a  heavy 
arrear  of  public  moneys  which  they  had  collected,  but  delayed  to  account 
for  ;  and  it  was  not  unreasonably  surmised  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes  v/as 
aggravalod  by  this  misapplication  of  their  produce.  An  association  waa 
gradually  formed  by  a  great  number  of  poor  colonists,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Regulators,  and  who  entered  into  a  compact,  which  they  ratiSed  by 
oath,  to  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  till  all  exorbitant  fees  were  abolished,  and 
official  embezzlement  punished  and  prevented.  The  general  ill-humor  was 
increased  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  a  pal- 
ace  for  the  governor,  as  an  expression  of  public  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  ;  and  also  by  the  imposition  for  this  purpose  of  a  tax,  which 
began  to  operate  at  the  very  time  when  the  parliamentary  impost  on  tea, 
glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors  was  promulgated.  Tryon  with  great 
difficulty  pacified  the  Regulators  by  promises  which  were  only  delusively 
fulfilled.  Fanning,  one  of  the  recorders  of  conveyances  of  land,  was  tried 
on  six  indictments  for  extortion,  and  found  guilty  in  every  instance.  The 
royal  judges,  however,  sentenced  him  to  pay  only  the  fine  of  one  penny, 
—  a  sentence  more  insulting  to  the  people  than  would  have  been  the  boldest 
injustice  in  openly  absolving  him. 

This,  and  other  similar  transactions,  revived  the  association  of  the  Reg- 
ulators, who,  incensed  and  blinded  with  indignation  and  ignorance,  easily 
became  the  dupes  of  leaders  of  whom  some  were  madmen  and  others  knaves. 
One  of  those  leaders,  named  Few,  whose  life  was  afterwards  vindictively 
abridged  by  the  executioner,  instead  of  being  charitably  prolonged  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  alleged  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  deliver  the 
whole  world  from  oppression,  and  specially  directed  to  commence  his  work 
in  North  Carolina.  After  various  outrages,  the  Regulators,  assembling  in 
the  present  year  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  declared  their  purpose  of 
abolishing  courts  of  justice,  exterminating  all  lawyers  and  public  officers, 
and  prostrating  the  provincial  government  itself  beneath  some  wild  and 
indeterminate  scheme  of  democracy,  which,  doubtless,  its  abettors  a»  little 
comprehended  as  they  were  qualified  to  accomplish.  All  the  sober  and 
respectable  part  of  the  community  perceived  the  necessity  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  folly  and  fury  of  the  insurgents,  whom  Tryon  was 
soon  enabled  to  oppose  with  eleven  hundred  of  the  provincial  militia.  In 
a  battle  at  Almansee  [May  16,  1771],  the  Regulators  were  completely  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  of  their  number,  who  were  found 
dead  on  the  field.  Seventy  of  the  militia  were  killed  or  wounded.  Twelve 
of  the  defeated  insurgnnts  were  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to  die  for 
high  treason  [.Tune,  1771]  ;  six  of  these  were  executed  ;  the  rest  of  the 
fugitives,  except  some  of  their  leaders  who  escaped  from  the  province, 
submitted  to  the  government  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Tryon,  though  he  had  dissolved  an  assembly  for  imitating  the  Virginian 
resolutions  in  1769,  was  yet  in  the  main  popular  with  all  the  most  substantial 
and  respectable  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina.  This  advantage  he  owed  to 
the  diligence  with  which  he  avoided  to  provoke  or  aggravate  disputes  with 
the  assembly,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  a  proposition  of  Lord 
Charles  Montague,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  for  establishing  a 
boundary  line  very  unfavorable  to  the  northern  province.  Nevertheless, 
only  a  short  time  after  he  had  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  Regulators, 
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North  Carolma  by  Jos.ah  Mart.n,  a  vain,  weak,  and  insolent  man,  who  en- 
deavou  ed  to  lower  ihe  character  of  his  predecessor  by  defending  and  coun- 
ten.nc.ng  all  who  were  supposed  to  have  aided  or  befriended  the  Resula-' 
tors  ;  and  to  recom.nend  Imnself  to  the  British  ministry  by  seizing  every 
opportumty  of  d.sp.t.ng  with  and  complaining  of  the  provincial  assembly .i 
I..S  uas  un  appomtment  most  unpropitious  to  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  Bimsh  government  with   all  the   inhabitants  of  the  province,  except 
those  i.nfor  unate  persons  whose  ignorance,  deluded  by  the  caresses  of  MaV- 
tin,  mduced  them  to  transler  their  resentment  from  the  parent  state  to  the 
prov.nc.al  institutions      And    when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  same  year! 
H-.tchmson,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  characters  in  America,  was  apl 
pointed  to  succeed  Ins  former  principal,  Bernard,  as  governor  of  Massa- 
,l„„etts,-and  that  his  two  brothers-in-law,  Andrew  and  Peter  Oliver   un- 
popular  both  by  iho.r  public  conduct  and  their  connection  with  him,  were 
appointed,  the  first,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  second,  chief  justice  of  this 
province.  It  must  be  acknow  edged  that  the  perplexity  and  hesitation  latterly 
etrayed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  parent  state  issued  in  counsels  that  were   L 
from  disclosing  the  influence  of  deliberate  wisdom  or  the  discernment  of 
souncl  policy.    On  the  inauguration  of  Hutchinson,  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
College  addressed  h.m  with  felic  tation  more  complimentary  than  sincere, 
an(    he  students  performed  an  anthem  set  to  words  of  the  following  strain  : 
■-      Thus  sailh  the  Lord  :    From  henceforth,  behold  !  all  nations  shall  call 
thee  blessed  ;  for  thy  rulers  shall  be  of  thy  own  kindred,  your  nobles  shall 
be  of  yourselves,  and  thy  governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  thee  » 

An  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  though 
less  memorable  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic  importance  than  the  insurrection 
of  the  Regulators  in  North  Carolina,  excited  more  general  attention  from  its 
significance  as  an  indication  of  the  height  to  which  the  general  current  of 
Amencaii  sem.ment  was  rising.   [1772.^]     The  commander  of  the  Gaspee, 
an  armed   British  schooner  stationed  at  Providence,  had  exerted  much  ac- 
tivity in  supporting  the  trade  laws  and  punishing  the  increasing  contraband 
tiaf  k:  oI  the  Americans  ;   and  had  provoked  additional  resentment  by  firiiie 
at  ih..-  Providence  packets  in  order  to  compel  them  to  salute  his  flag  by  low- 
m,i^  th.irs  as  they  passed  his  vessel,  and  by  chasing  them  even  into  the 
(locks  in  case  of  refusal.      1  he  master  of  a  packet  conveying  passengers  to 
Providence  [June  9],  which  was  fired  at  and  chased  by  the  Gaspee  for  ne- 
lectmi:  to  pay  the  requisite  tribute  of  respect,  took  advantage  of  the  sla?e 
oi  the  tide  (it  being  almost  high  water)  to  stand  in  so  closely  to  the  shore 
thnt  the  Gaspee  m  the  pursuit  miglit  be  exjiosed  to  run  aground.     The  arti- 
fice succeeded  ;   the  Gaspee  presenily  stuck  fast,  and  the  packet  proceeded 
in  triumph  to   Providence,  where  a  strong  sensation  was  excited   by  the 
ulings  of  the  occurrence,  and  a  project  vvas  hastily  formed  to  improve  the 
bu-  and  destroy  the  obnoxious  vessel.     Brown,  «n  eminent  merchant,  and 
Whipple   a  sl.p-master,  took  the  lead  in  this  hold  adventure,  and   easily 
roller  od  a  sufTicient  band  of   armed  and  resolute  men  with  whom  they  em- 
barko.l  in  whale-boats  to  attack  the  British  ship  of  war.    At  two  o'clock  the 
next  inornjng  [.Tune  10],  they  boarded  the  Gaspee  so  suddenly  and  in  such 
iiiinihPrs,thait  her  crew  wei^3mstantly  overpowered,  without  hurt  to  any  one 

I  \Villiamson.     Holtnos.     Jlnnmil  Rr(r!ster for  177l'  ~~ ' 

I  Ins  year    a  torritorial  .linputo  \wtwv.c.n  tho  province  of  Contifirfirnt  and  »ne  iVT-I.o-n 
r    riSh\'riv1  ooirn^  i.a.l  ;;nd..rod  f^r  thirty  y-ars,  was  terrninatd  by  a  d^c^ree 
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except  her  commanding  officer,  who  was  wounded.  The  captors,  having 
(lespatolicd  a  part  of  their  numher  to  convey  him  together  with  his  private 
rflecls  and  his  crew  ashore,  set  fire  to  the  (Jnspee  and  destroyed  her  with  all 
her  stores.  Tiie  issue  of  this  daring  act  of  war  against  the  naval  force  of 
the  king  was  as  remarkable  as  the  enterprise  itself.  The  British  govern- 
iiient  otfered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  pardon  if 
claimed  by  an  accomplice,  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  any  person 
<oncerncd  in  the  treasonable  attack  on  the  Caspee  ;  and  a  commission  under 
ilie  groat  seal  of  England  appointed  Wanton,  the  governor  of  IMiode  Island, 
Peter  Oliver,  the  new  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  Auchmuty,  the  judgo- 
jidmiral  of  America,  and  certain  other  persons,  to  preside  upon  the  trial  of 
ilie  ofTonders.  But  no  trial  took  place.  Nobody  came  forward  to  claim 
the  proffered  reward  ;  some  persons,  who  were  apprehended  in  the  hope  that 
ilioy  miglit  be  induced  by  tlireats  and  terror  to  become  witnesses,  were  en- 
abled by  popular  assistance  to  escape  before  any  information  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  them  ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the 
commissioners  reported  to  the  British  ministry  '-heir  inability,  notvvhhstand- 
ing  the  most  diligent  inquisition,  to  procure  evidence  or  information  against  a 
single  individual.' 

j>reanwhile,  the  flame  of  discontent  was  fanned  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
personal  animosity  that  daily  increased  between  Hutchinson  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  provincial  assend)ly.  Hutchinson,  whom  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  notice,  was  a  man  endowed  with  much  address,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  respectable  talents,  of  which  the  efficacy  wd"^:  •  lOmoted  by  great 
industry  and  activity  ;  but  vain,  ambitious,  and  credulous  ;  a  diligent  and 
successful  student  of  the  laws,  history,  and  politics  of -New  England,  yet 
never  attaining  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  and  genius  of  her  people. 
In  former  years  he  had  been  a  popular  citizen  ;  and  was  reckoned,  not  in- 
deed a  zealous,  but  a  prudent  patriot,  and  a  dexterous  politician.  His 
popularity,  redeemed  from  a  partial  eclipse  by  the  uprightness,  diligence, 
iind  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  functions  of  chief  justice,  was  irre- 
trievably ruined  by  circumstances  which  we  have  already  recounted.  He 
still  retained  a  number  of  friends,  by  whom,  among  other  topics  of  com- 
mendation, his  birth  in  New  England  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners  were 
linorably  contrasted  with  the  British  extraction  and  the  personal  insolence 
(if  Bernard.  But  those  circumstances  eventually  rendered  him  only  more 
deei)ly  and  generally  detested,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he,  a  native  of 
America,  and  a  person  of  so  much  seeming  moderation  that  no  violent  coun- 
sels had  been  expected  from  him,  was  at  this  period  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  British  ministry,  whom  he  strenuously  exhorted  to 
undertake  the  most  important  innovations  on  the  provincial  institutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  royal  prerogative  and  abridging  popular  liberty. 
Tlioii,  indcf-d,  almost  all  his  countrymen  fell  away  from  him  ;  and  he  be- 
came more  odious  than  it  was  possible  for  Bernard  or  any  other  native  of 
England  to  have  rendered  himself  in  America.  During  the  whole  scene 
of  the  controversy  with  Britain,  and  of  the  revolution  that  ensued  from  it, 
the  moderation  which  the  Americans  displayed  towards  the  natives  of  Brit- 
ain was  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  implacable  rage,  impatience,  and  ha 
tred  they  indulged  against  American  Royalists  ;°  and  a  curious  saying  bc- 

'  (Jordon.     llolinr's.     (iiiincy. 

'  Ainrrij  nns  whoso  j)nniiif.  lion  f<)r  ilie  royal  causo  wac  only  Buspcctcd,  or  bad  rented  it- 
•clf  iijcrcly  ill  aiiiljiguouii  lunsiiiigc  or  conduct,  were  frequently  tarred  and  feathered  by  their 
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came  current  in  America,  that,  "  Although  we  are  commanded  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  we  arc  nowhere  required  to  pardon  our  friends."  Hutchin- 
son was  already  to  his  countrymen  an  object  of  strong  and  general  dislike  ; 
iiiifi  It  was  highly  impolitic  of  the  British  ministers  to  embarrass  the  execu- 
tion ol  their  m«asures  with  the  adventitious  weight  of  his  peculiar  unpopu- 
H"'^\  1-  r"'*^-**'"^  *»"  earnest  desire  to  obtain  accurate  reports  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion  in  America,  they  would  have  pursued  this 
end  more  wisely  by  sending  out  a  new  govenior  from  England  to  Massa- 
cluisells,  ilian  by  conferring  this  office  on  a  man  whose  representations  had 
already  proved  fallacious,  and  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  late 
political  struggles  that  his  views  were  necessarily  warped  by  his  passions 
As  hrmly  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  (a  spirit  of  far  higher  order)  did,  and  proba- 
bly Willi  as  much  self-deceit,  Hutchinson  believed  that  his  political  conduct 
was  entirely  disinterested,  and  ascribed  all  his  exertions  to  abet  royal  pre- 
rogative to  a  genuine  and  sinvple  zeal  for  the  due  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
the  general  welfare  and  honor  of  the  empire.  He  resembled  not  a  little  his 
ofiicial  predecessor.  Governor  Dudley.  Both  were  sincerely  attached  to 
their  country  ;  but  both,  dazzled  by  ambition,  enamoured  of  aristocracy, 
and  bent  on  preeminence,  were  led  by  mixed  motives  of  pohtical  principle 
and  personal  convenience  to  prefer  a  splendid,  weahhily  endowed  magistra- 
cy, invested  with  a  powerful  control  over  the  citizens,  to  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment more  humble  in  its  garb  and  pretensions,  and  more  dependent  on  the 
will  and  approbation  of  a  free  people.' 

Hutchinson  had  enjoyed  his  commission  as  governor  but  a  very  short 
lime,  when  he  acquainted  the  provincial  assembly  that  he  no  longer  required 
a  salary  from  them,  as  the  king  had  made  provision  for  his  support.  By  this 
measure  the  British  court  expected  gradually  to  introduce  into  practical  op- 
eration the  principle  for  which  it  had  already  contended,  of  rendering  the 
emoluments,  as  well  as  the  communication  and  endurance,  of  executive  func- 
tions in  America  wholly  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  and  prob- 
ably It  was  supposed  that  the  Americans  would  give  little  heed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  innovation  of  which  the  first  practical  effect  was  to  relieve  them 
Irom  a  considerable  burden.  But  the  Americans  valued  liberty  more  than 
iiioney,  and  justly  accounted  it  the  political  basis  on  which  reposed  the  sta- 
bility ot  every  temporal  advantage.  Hutchinson's  communication  was  delib 
"ii^l'y  j^^j,^^'_"'j^  "^""^  ^  ^"""^>'  afterwards  [July  10],  the  assembly  by 

cmintrvmen,  — that  is,  their  naiicd  bodies  wore  first  smeared  with  tar,  andlhen  rolled  in"a  h^n 
0  toathers.  1  lie  burlesque  and  even  jocular  cast  of  this  operation  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  pon- 
ulace  to  Its  cruelty;  laughter  stifled  liuinanity  and  compassion  ;  and  ferocity  was  disguised  and 
prornotod  by  blending  vengeano  with  sport.  In  the  French  Revolution,  the  number  of  real 
or  supposed  aristocrats,  vyho,  with  mingled  jost  and  cruelty,  were  hanged  by  tJie  populace  on 
the  lamp-posts  of  Pans,  illustrated  still  more  forcibly  the  danger  of  connecting  ludicrous  ideas 
Willi  penal  mflictions.  ^  a  o  vua 

The  American  Royalists  subsequently  exacted  a  bloody  and  disproportioned  revenge  of  the 
iiisiilts  they  had  endured  from  their  countrymen.     When  they  took  arms  in  behalf  ot'  Britain 
they  surpassed  even  the  Indians  in  the  rapme,  perfidy,  and  ferocious  cruelty  which  character' 
izcd  their  warfiire.  •         .;  .; 

'  In  America,  says  an  eminent  political  writer,  magistrates,  deprived  of  all  imposin-r  state 
anil  (-ostume,  are  reduced  to  Hopc-nd  on  personal  merit  alone.  They  are  invariably  accessible 
0  all,  attentive  to  every  application,  and  gracious  in  their  language;  perfectly  sensible  that 
lh«v  have  received  the  riglit  of  placing  them.sclves  above  others  by  their  power,  oulv  on 
rondition  of  descending  to  the  level  of  all  by  their  manners.  De  Tocqueville  on  American 
lifmocraaj.  Urn  was  what  Dudley,  Hutchinson,  and  the  other  partisans  of  royalty  and  ar- 
istorracy  desired  earnestly  to  avoid,  and  what  the  genius  of  democracy  has  accomplished  in 
America.  — where  (to  use  an  expression  of  the  historian  Sismondi)  the  government  belongs  to 
ine  people,  and  not  the  people  to  the  government. 
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a  message  declared  to  him,  thnt  the  royal  provision  for  his  support,  ntul  liis 
own  acceptance  of  it,  was  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  recog. 
nized  by  llie  provincial  charter,  an  insult  to  the  assemhly,  and  an  invnsioi, 
of  the  important  trust  which  from  the  foundation  of  their  conunonuoiilih 
they  had  ever  continued  to  exercise.  Hutchinson,  who,  like  ninny  sdiol. 
ars,  entertained  sentiments  rather  kindly  than  respectful  of  the  mtiss  of  inuri- 
kind,  and  never  justly  appreciated  the  fortitude,  resolution,  and  forcsiglit  of 
his  countrymen,  appears  to  have  heen  struck  with  surprise  at  their  coiiduci 
on  this  occasion.  This,  at  least,  is  the  most  intelligible  explanation  of  his 
behaviour,  when,  some  time  after,  they  desired  his  assent  to  the  usual  pro- 
vision  they  made  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  Instead  of  frankly  gii-ming 
or  withholding  his  sanction,  he  continued  to  hesitate  and  teniporizi;,  until  a 
remonstrance  from  the  assembly  ehcited  from  hi«n  the  avowal,  for  wlml, 
they  were  quite  prepared,  that  he  could  no  longer  authori/e  a  j)roviiKiiil  jno- 
vision  for  the  judges,  as  the  king  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  theiv  remu- 
neration also.  The  assembly  instantly  passed  a  resolution  declaring  (Imt 
this  measure  tended  to  the  subversion  of  justice  and  equity  ;  and  iliai, 
while  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  continued  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
king,  "  any  of  the  judges  who  shall  accept  of  and  depend  upon  the  plciisiiii- 
of  the  crown  for  his  support,  independent  of  the  grants  of  the  assembly,  will 
discover  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,  and  has  it  in  his  li<!ait  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  province."  We  shall 
here  so  far  overstep  the  march  of  time  and  order  of  events  as  to  notice  tlie 
issue  of  this  particular  dispute,  which  did  not  occur  till  the  connnenociiicnt 
of  the  year  1774,  when  four  of  the  judges  acquainted  the  assembly  thnt 
they  had  received  the  salary  voted  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  ijio 
people,  and  refused  to  accept  emolument  from  any  other  quarter  ;  but  Oh- 
ver,  the  chief  justice,  announced  that  he  had  received  the  king's  sahiiv, 
and  without  his  Majesty's  permission  could  not  accept  any  other  eniohmioiu. 
The  assembly  thereupon  tendered  an  impeachment  against  Oliver  to  iho 
governor  and  council  ;  and  as  Hutchinson  refused  to  receive  it,  they  pro- 
tested that  his  refusal  was  occasioned  by  his  own  dependence  on  the  noun. 
They  had  never,  indeed,  any  hope  that  it  would  be  received,  and  were  in- 
cited to  these  measures  by  the  desire  of  rendering  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
additionally  unpopular. 

In  the  close  of  the  present  year,  Samuel  Adams  suggested  to  liis  coiin- 
trymen  the  expediency  of  a  measure  fitted  to  counteract  llie  reprcsentiitiuns 
of  Hutchinson  and  his  adherents,  who  gave  out  that  the  popular  opposition 
was  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  was  at  bottom  nie-c- 
ly  an  intrigue  of  a  few  factious  men  ;  and  in  conformity  w  ilh  his  suggestion, 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  [November  22,  1772],  elected  twcnly-oic  ef 
their  fellow-citizens  as  a  committee  empowered  to  correspond  with  the  n^-t 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  to  consider  and  rei)resent  the  couiiiion 
grievances,  and  to  publish  to  the  world  an  account  of  their  transactions. 
The  committee  thus  elected  prepared  and  dispersed  throughout  the  proxiiue 
a  report  of  all  the  encroachments  that  had  been  attempted  or  committod  up- 
on American  liberty,  together  with  a  circular  letter  which  concluded  in  those 
terms:  —  "  Let  us  consider,  brethren,  that  we  are  strugghng  for  our  best 
birthright  and  inheritance,  of  which  the  infringement  renders  all  other  bless- 
ings precarious  in  their  enjoyment,  and  consequently  trifling  in  their  viiliu'. 
IVe  are  not  afraid  of  poverttj.  Lut  we  disdain  slavery.     Let  us  disappoint 
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the  luqn  who  are  raising  themselves  on  the  ruin  of  this  country.  I.et  us 
convince  every  invn.ler  of  our  freedom  that  we  will  be  as  free  as  the  consti- 
tutioii  which  our  fathers  recognized  will  justify." 

'I'he  nowcrfiil  influence  of  this  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  nor  even  to  the  States  of  New  England.  A  few  months  after 
[March,  1773],  the  assembly  of  Virginia  declared  their  resolution  of  main- 
luinmg  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  sister  colonics,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose appointed  a  committee  of  eleven  persons,  who  were  instructed  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  authentic  intelligence  of  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  British  parliament  or  ministry  relative  to  America,  and  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  other  provincial  commu- 
nities. This  measure,  which  produced  an  important  effect  in  animating  the 
resolution  and  harmonizing  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans,  was  so  grate- 
ful III  particular  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  that,  in  n  letter  of  instructions 
which  they  addressed  shortly  after  to  their  representatives  in  the  assembly 
they  desired  them  seriously  to  consider  if  the  salvation  of  American  liberty 
and  the  restoration  of  friendship  between  America  and  Britain  did  not 
demand  an  immediate  concurrence  with  the  wise  and  salutary  proposal  c^ our 
noble  patrwtic  sister  colony  of  Virginia.  The  recommendation  of  the"  citi- 
zens of  lioston  was  favorably  received  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
which  instantly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the  other 
colonies.  In  a  circular  letter  published  shortly  after  by  this  committee, 
the  prospect  of  a  quarrel  between  I'lngland  and  Spain  was  remarked  in  these 
terms :  —  "  Should  a  war  take  place,  which  by  many  is  thcufel.t  to  be  prob- 
able, America  will  be  viewed  by  the  administration  as  important  to  Great 
Britain.  Her  aid  will  be  deemed  necessary  ;  her  friendship  will  be  courted. 
Would  It  not,  then,  be  wise  in  the  several  American  governments  to  withhold 
all  kind  of  aid  in  a  general  war,  till  their  rights  and  liberties  are  permanently 
restored  and  secured  }  "  "  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  rights,''  they 
added,  "  whicli  the  colonies  ought  to  insist  upon,  it  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  attention  and  deliberation.  This  is  a  strong  reason  why 
11  should  claim  the  earliest  consideration  of  every  committee  ;  that  we  may 
be  prepared,  when  time  and  circumstances  shall  give  to  our  claim  the  surest 
prospect  of  success.  And  when  we  consider  how  one  great  event  has  hur- 
ried on  after  another,  such  a  time  may  come  sooner  than  ice  suppose.'' 

Hutchinson,  about  this  time,  with  a  rash  confidence  in  his  own  talents  and 
an  eager  hope  of  recommending  himself  to  the  British  court,  undertook  in  his 
speeches  to  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  support  by  argument  the  legis- 
lative supremacy  of  parliament,  —  a  doctrine  which  we  have  seen  that  his 
own  original  opinions  outstripped  those  of  his  countrymen  in  opposing.  This 
misplaced  exertion  of  zeal  was  generally  disapproved,  even  in  England, 
where  it  was  remarked  with  displeasure  that  principles  solemnly  established 
by  the  crown  and  parliament  were  at  once  unhinged  and  degraded  by  the 
presumptuous  argumentative  patronage  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  as- 
sembly, though  with  some  reluctance,  accepted  his  challenge  to  argue  the 
point ;  &nd  the  general  impression  in  America  pronounced  them  victors  in 
the  discussion.* 

Among  other  subjects  of  dispute  with  the  British  government  and  its 
officerswas^  one  more  creditable  to  Massachusetts  than  even  her  magnani- 

'  Eliot,  art. //u/c/unson.  ~~ 

ford.    Holmes      Pitkin. 
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inous  concern  for  the  liberty  of  licr  citizens  and  their  fellow-colonists.  Ne- 
gro sbvery  still  subsisted  in  every  one  of  the  American  provinces  ;  and  iho 
unhappy  victims  of  this  yoke  were  rapidly  nmlliplicd  by  the  progressive  ex- 
tension of  the  slave-trade.'  (Georgia,  the  youngest  ol  all  the  States,  con- 
tuinod  already  fourteen  thousand  negroes  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  prcscpit 
year  alone,  n>ore  than  hlx  thousand  were  imported  into  South  Carolina,  in 
New  England  the  number  of  slaves  was  very  hisignificant ;  and  their  treat- 
ment so  mild  and  humane  as  in  some  measure  to  veil  from  the  public  eye  the 
ini(piity  of  their  bondage.  A  provincial  law,  enacted  in  the  year  1712 
iirohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Massachusetts,  without  restrainiiie 
licr  merchants  from  participating  in  the  vile  traflic  that  ministered  to  the  sup. 
ply  of  slaves  to  other  States.  But  the  recent  discussions  with  regard  to 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  human  nahn'e  were  calculated  to  awaken  in  generous 
minds  a  jiister  impression,  if  not  of  slavery,  at  least  of  slave-dealing  ;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  (Governor  Bernard's  administration,  a  bill  prohibitory 
of  all  tradlc  in  negroes  was  passed  by  the  iNrassachusetts  assembly.  Bernard, 
however,  in  conformity  with  his  mstructions  from  the  crown,  refused  to 
aflirm  this  law,  and  thus  opposed  himself  to  (he  virtue  as  well  us  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  On  three  subsetpient  occasions,  laws 
abolishing  tlie  slave-trade  were  enacted  by  the  same  assembly  during  Hutch- 
inson's administration  ;  but  all  were  in  like  manner  negatived  by  the  gov- 
ernor. And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  period,  while  Britain  was  pcrniilting 
her  merchants  annually  to  make  slaves  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
that  her  orators,  poets,  and  statesmen  loudly  celebrated  the  generosity  of 
Knglish  virtue  in  suflering  no  slaves  to  exist  on  English  ground,  and  the 
transcendent  equity  of  her  judicial  tribunals  in  liberating  one  negro**  who 
had  been  carried  there.  Though  Massachusetts  was  thus  prevented  Oom 
abolishing  the  slave-trade,  the  relative  discussions  that  took  place  were  by 
no  means  unproductive  of  good.  A  great  amelioration  became  visible  in  the 
condition  of  all  thg  negroes  in  the  province  ;  and  many  of  the  proprietors 
gave  liberty  to  their  slaves.^  This  jus/  action — for  such,  and  such  only, 
it  deserves  to  be  termed  —  has  obtained  hidierto  scarcely  any  notice  from 
mankind  ;  while  the  subsequent  and  similar  conduct  of  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  celebrated  with  warm  and  general  encomium.     So 

'  "  Tlio  nuinbc'r  of  negro  sluvos  ImrtiTcd  for  in  one  year  (17tjH)  on  tho  const  of  Africa,  from 
Cnpn  Hiiinco  to  Rio  Congo,  hv  the  ditforfnt  Eiiroiieiin  nations,  was  ng  follows:  Great  Britnin, 
.^i^.tOO;  British  Amerirans,  Ci,'MM;  Frame,  23,.Vjo ;  HollamI,  11,;$00;  Portugal,  1,700;  D.n- 
mark,  1,200;  in  ull  104,100,  bought  by  barter  for  European  and  Indian  manufiictures;  £13 
titeilin^  being  the  average  price  given  for  each  negro."     Annual  Register  for  176l>. 

"It  IS  evident,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  "from  the  most  accurate  and  undeniable  calcalii- 
tions,  th«t  there  dies  every  year  in  Ainerii^n  tlie  seventh  part  of  the  blacks  that  arc  imported 
thither  from  Guineu.  Fourteen  hundred  thouKand  inihappy  beings,  who  arc  now  in  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  the  New  World,  are  the  unfortunate  remains  of  nine  millions  of  sliiv^s  that 
nave  been  conveyed  thither." 

'  Somersett,  the  negro  liberated  by  the  English  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1772.  IIowpH's 
Stiitr.  Trials.  Somersott"s  case  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  tho  kind  tiiat 
occurred  in  Great  Britain.  More  than  ten  years  befijre,  u  negro  slave  imported  into  Scotland 
w.is  liberated  by  the  sentence  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  GIa.sgow,  in  which  Thomas  Gra- 
hanie,  the  grandfather  of  tho  author  of  this  HisUmj,  then  held  the  office  of  judge. 

■''  Bradford.  Holmes.  Franklin's  Private  Corregpondetice.  "  The  great  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Western  World  may  probably  conduce  (and  who  knows  but  that  it  was 
d(!signed  ?)  to  accelenitc  the  full  of  this  abominable  tyranny  [the  institution  of  negro  slavery] ; 
and  now  that  this  contest  and  its  attendant  passions  are  no  more,  there  may  succeed  perliaiis 
H  season  for  reflecting,  whether  n  legislature,  which  had  so  long  lent  its  assistance  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  an  institution  replete  with  human  misery,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  an  empire  the  most 
extensive  that  ever  obtained  in  any  age  orquorter  of  the  world."  Valey'B  Moral  and  Political 
Philoaovhti. 
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capricious  is  tlio  diHtribiitioii  of  fiimo  ;  and  so  much  udviinlugo  does  the 
reputation  of  virtue  derive  from  ulliance  with  sectarian  spirit  and  interest, 
rfomo  enslaved  negroes  in  Mussaclmseits  obtained  justice  to  themselves  by 
logal  process.  Between  the  year  1770  and  tlie  commencement  of  th'o 
Uevolulionary  War,  various  suits  for  freedom  and  for  wages  on  account  of 
past  service  were  institulod  by  those  negroes  against  their  masters  ;  and  in 
every  case  the  provincial  juries  returned  verdicts  in  favor  of  the  plaintills.' 

The  British  government,  meanwhile,  having  rashly  determined  to  en- 
force the  Tea-duty  Act,  —  of  which  the  most  "considerable  eflect  hitherto 
uas  a  vasi  importation  of  smuggled  tea  into  America  by  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  panes,  and  the  Swedes,  —  attempted  to  compass  Ifv  y.cllcy 
what  constraint  and  authority  liad  proved  insufficient  to  accomplish.  '1  ho 
measures  of  the  Americans  had  already  occasioned  such  diminution  of  ex- 
ports frotn  Britain,  that  the  warehouses  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany contained  above  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  it  was 
clifricult  to  procure  n  market.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Company  to  loso 
their  commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry  to  forego  the  expected  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  tea  in  America,  induced  a  con)promise  for  their  nmtual 
advantage.  A  high  duty  was  imposed  hilherto  on  the  exportation  of  tea 
from  England  ;  but  the  East  India  Company  were  now  authorized  by  act 
of  parliament  to  export  their  tea  free  of  duty  to  all  places  whatever.  [May, 
1773.]  By  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that  tea,  tiiough  loaded  with 
an  exceptionable  tax  on  its  importation  into  America,  would  yet  readily  ob- 
tain purchasers  among  the  Americans ;  as  the  vendors,  relieved  of  the  Brit- 
ish export  duty,  could  afford  to  sell  it  to  them  even  cheaper  than  before  it 
was  made  a  source  of  American  revenue. 

The  crisis  now  drew  near  when  the  Americans  were  to  decide  whether 
they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament,  or  practically 
support  their  own  principles,  and  brave  the  most  jierilous  consequences 
of  their  inrtexibility.  One  comnwn  sentiment  was  awakened  throughout 
the  whole  continent  by  the  tidings  of  the  ministerial  device,  which  was 
universally  reprobated  as  an  atteuipt,  at  once  injurious  and  insulting,  to 
bribe  the  Americans  to  surrender  their  riglits  and  bund  their  own  necks 
to  die  yoke  of  arbitrary  power.  A  violent  ferment  arose  ;  the  corre- 
sponding committees  and  political  clubs  exerted  their  utmost  activity  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  people  ;  and  it  was  generally  declared,  that,  as  every  cit- 
izen owed  to  his  country  the  duty  at  least  of  refraining  from  being  accessory 
to  her  subjugation,  every  man  who  countenanced  the  present  measure  of  the 
British  government  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  America.  To  the 
several  committees  was  intrusted  the  power  of  launching  this  dangerous 
proscription.  Some  of  the  popular  leaders  expressed  doubts  of  the  pru- 
dence of  actual  resistance  to  a  measure  of  so  little  intrinsic  importance, 
and  preferably  urged  that  the  people  should  be  restrained  from  violence 
till  the  occurrence  of  an  opportunity  of  exciting  and  directing  their  force 
against  some  invasion  of  American  liberty  more  momentous  and  alarnjing. 
But  to  this  suggestion  it  was  reasonably  and  successfully  replied,  that  such 
an  opportunity  might  never  occur  again  ;  that  Britain,  warned  by  the  past, 
would  avoid  sudden  and  startling  innovations  ;  that  her  policy  would  be,  by 
multiplying  posts  and  offices,  and  either  bestowing  them  on  her  portisans 
or^pjoying  them  to  corrupt  her  antagonists,  to  increase  her  force  pru- 
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portionally  faster  than  the  force  of  the  patriotic  party  would  increase  by  the 
growth  of  the  American  population  ;  that  she  had  latterly  sent  out  as  her 
functionaries  a  number  of  young  men,  who,  marrying  into  provincial  fami. 
lies  of  influence  and  consideration,  had  weakened  the  force  of  American 
opposition  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  profit  by  the  general  irritation  of 
the  people  and  the  blunders  committed  by  Britain,  in  oider  to  precipitate  a 
collision  which  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  and  to  prevent  a  seeming 
accommodation  of  the  quarrel  which  would  only  deteriorate  the  interests  of 
America. 

The  East  India  Company,  confident  of  finding  a  market  for  their  tea, 
reduced  as  it  how  was  in  price,  freighted  several  ships  to  America  with 
this  commodity,  and  appointed  consignees  to  receive  and  dispose  of  it. 
Some  cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York,  some  to  Philadelphia,  some  to 
Charleston  I'ne  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  to  Boston.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  prevailed  with  the  consignees  to 
disclaim  their  functions,  and  forced  the  ships  to  return  with  their  cargoes 
to  London.  The  inhabitants  pf  Charleston  unladed  the  tea,  and  deposited 
it  in  public  cellars,  where  it  was  locked  up  from  use  and  finally  perished. 
At  Boston,  the  consignees,  who  were  the  near  kinsmen  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson, at  first  refused  to  renounce  their  appointments  [November  5]  ;  and 
the  vessels  containing  the  tea  lay  for  some  time  in  the  harbour  watched  hy 
a  strong  guard  of  the  citizens,  who,  from  a  numerous  town-meeting,  de- 
sptitched  peremptory  commands  to  the  ship-masters  not  to  land  their  ob- 
noxious cargoes.  After  much  delay,  the  consignees,  alarmed  by  the  increas- 
i;)g  violence  of  the  people,  solicited  leave  from  the  governor  to  retire,  but 
were  encouraged  by  him  to  persist.  They  proposed  then  to  the  people 
that  the  tea  should  be  landed,  and  preserved  in  some  public  store  or  maga- 
zine ;  but  this  compromise  was  indignantly  rejected.  At  length  the  popular 
rage  broke  through  every  restraint  of  order  and  decency.  From  the  symp- 
loms  of  its  dangerous  fervor  the  consignees  fled  in  dismay  to  the  Castle ; 
while  an  assemblage  of  men,  dressed  and  painted  like  Mohawk  Indians, 
boarded  the  vessels  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean.'  [December  16.]  It 
was  remarked  with  some  surprise,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction 
the  civil  and  military  force  of  government,  including  the  garrison  of  Castle 
William  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour,  remained  completely  inac- 
tive. The  governor,  indeed,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  people 
to  assemble  in  factious  meetings.  But  the  council,  when  their  protection 
was  implored  by  the  consignees,  refused  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  matter  ;  w.i 
though,  after  the  outrage  was  committed,  they  condemned  its  perpetration, 
and  invoked  legal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  the  futility 
of  this  demonstration  was  obvious  to  every  eye.  To  procure  legsi!  jiroof 
that  would  implicate  even  a  single  individual  was  notoriously  impossible. 
The  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  assisting  the  policy  of  the  British 
government,  excited  strong  displeasure  in  America.  This  sentiment  was 
manifested  iu  a  singular  manner  in  Rhode  Island,  where  a  confederacy  of 
respectable  women  united  in  resolutions  to  abstain  from  and  discourage 
the  use  of  tea  procured  from  the  East  India  Company.  Learning  that  ^n 
inhabitant  of  the  province  had  imported  some  of  the  obnoxious  commodity, 
they  requested  him  to  return  it ;  and  he  instantly  complied.^     Thus  a^ain 


»  See  Note  XXXII..  at  the  ond  of  tho  vol-      .. 
Annual  Register  for  1773  and>r  1774.    dordon. 
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was  another  notable  scheme  of  the  British  government  rendered  completely 
abortive.  ^       ^ 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  the  more  easily  excited  to  the  vio- 
lence we  have  remarked  by  the  disclosure  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  the  present  year  of  the  secret  correspondence,  formerly  adverted  to, ' 
of  Hutchmson  and  some  other  kindred  politicians  with  the  British  ministry. 
According  to  the  defensive  statement  published  by  Franklin  of  his  ovvn 
share  in  this  transaction,  a  person  of  character  and  distinction  in  England,  • 
whom  he  refused  to  name  (perhaps  the  ex-governor  Pownall),i  after  having 
repeatedly  assured  him   that  all  the  measures  of  the  British  government 
the  most   offensive  to  America  had  originated  from,  and   indeed  greatly 
fallen  short  of,  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  addressed  by  native  Ameri- 
cans to  the  British  ministry,  at  length  verified  this  statement  by  exhibiting  a 
series  of  letters  (how  procured  by  himself  was  never  explained)  addressed 
to  persons  holding  official  situations  in  England,  from  Hutchinson,  Oliver, 
and  other  individuals,  representing  all  the  popular  transactions  in  America 
under  the  most  irritating  cdlors,  and  warmly  pressing  an  alteration  of  the 
provincial  constitutir-ns,  and  the  support  of  British  prerogative  by  military 
power.     Frankhn,  struck  with  surprise,  as  he  affirmed,  at  this  discovery, 
and  indulging  all  the  latitude  of  political  passion,  soHcited  and   obtained 
leave  to  send  the  letters  to  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
comtnunicated  only  to  a  few  of  tiie  leading  politicians  of  this  province,  and 
neither  printed,  copied,  nor  generally  divulged.     He  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered a  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  these  letters  a  debt  he  owed  to  his 
constituents,  and  the  production  of  the  original  documents  essential  to  the 
verification  of  his  statement  .of  their  contents.     How  the  letters  reached, 
and  whether  by  fair  and  honorable  means  (which  is  hardly  possible),  the 
bands  of  the  individual  from  whom  he  received  them,  is  left  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  uncertainty  by  the  obscurity  which  still  prevents  that  indi- 
vidual from  being  distinctly  or  satisfactorily  recognized.     Various  persons 
were  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  purloined  the  letters  ;  and  a  duel, 
originating  in  a  dispute  on  this  subject,  having  taken  place  between  Whately, 
a  London  banker,  brother  of  a  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Temple, 
the  deputy-governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Franklin,  in  order  to  prevent  far- 
ther bloodshed,  and  exonerate  innocent  persons  from  suspicion,  volunteered 
the  avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction.     His  profession  of  having  been 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  countrymen  in  Massachusetts  was  sar- 
castically  disputed   by  antagonists,  who   maintained,  more  plausibly  than 
reasonably,  that  this  sentiment  was  inconsistent  with  the  condition  by  which 
he  restricted,  or  rather  attempted  to  restrict,  the  communication  of  the 
letters  to  a  lew  individuals,  and  to  withhold  this  important  disclosure  from 
the  main  body  of  his  constituents.     But  the  condition  attached  to  the  exhi- 
hitioii  of  the  papers  was  prescribed  to  Franklin,  and  perhaps  originated  from 
an  apprehension  of  provoking  the  populace  of  Boston  to  some  act  of  vio- 
lence against  the  person  of  Hutchinson,  if  the  matter  were  suddenly  blazed 
abroad. 

Franklin  was  farther  reproached   by  his  antagonists  with  treachery,  m 
prying  into  and  disclosing  the  private  letters  (for  they  were  not  official  de- 

'  1'"'):';^'"  J" a"  '"•"'  ^n'^fPf'^'ng  tl'nn  8crup..louspoliticinn: "About  twenty  years  afk-r  tho 
revolt  of  N..rtli  Amnrica,  he  puhhsheti  a  jjamplilot  exhortinif  the  British  government  to  cncour- 
spBm,  assist  ilit:  .-^iiancan  colonies  of  »puiu  to  uuiuncipato  tiicmseives  irom  the  dominion  of 
tliuir  parent  state. 
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spatches)  of  individuab  without  their  permission,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  resentment  of  the  colonists  against  the  Britislj  government 
in  whose  service  he  himself  at  the  time  held  an  oflice  of  trust.     In  answer 
to  this  charge,  he  insisted  that  the  correspondence  of  public  officers  rela- 
tive to  public  affairs,  and  containing  statements  which  formed  the  source  of 
great  public  measures,  was  not  a  private,  though  it  might  be,  as  in  the  pies- 
ent  case  it  had  been,  a  secret  transaction  ;  that  its  secrecy  was  highly  jnji,. 
rjous  both  to  Britain  and  America,  inasmuch  as  the  parent  state  was  de- 
ceived by  partial  and  clandestine  representations  ;  while  the  colonists,  unac 
quainted  with  these  calumnies,  were  unable  to  vindicate   themselves,  and, 
Ignorant  of  the  real  source  of  the  harsh  measures  recently  eimloyed  against 
them,  harboured  against  Britain  a  resentment  more  justly  merited  by  a  few 
individuals  in  America  ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  disclosing  the  letters  to  the 
popular  leaders,  to  induce  them  to  employ  their  influence  to  moderate  the 
displeasure  of  the  people  against  the  parent  state.     But  in  reality  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  was  more  the  cause  than  the  cfl'ect  of  the  com- 
municaiions  it  received  from  its  provincial  functionaries  ;  the  popular  leaders 
in  Massachusetts  were  already  informed  of  the  general  tenor  of  Hutchinson's 
correspondence  with  the  British  court ;  and  Franklin's  argument,  were  it 
as  sound  as  it  is  plausible,  would   sanction  that  specious  ^  but   pernicions 
axiom  of  casuistical  morality,  that  upright  intentions  may  justify  dishonest 
actions,  and  the  generosity  of  the  proposed  end  extend  the  protection  of  iis 
own  glory  to  the  character,  however  ambiguous,  of  the  means  pursued  for 
its  attainment.     Yet  that  he  really  cherished  the  view  which  he  professed, 
subtle  and  chimerical  as  it  appears,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that 
for  two  years  more  he  continued  to  hope  and  endeavoured  lo  promote  a 
reconciliation  between  Britain  and  America;  and  that  during  this  period  he 
repeatedly  expressed,  not  merely  indulgence,  but  approbation,  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  son,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter  of  British  prerogative,  —  a  sentiment  which  he  could  not  reasonably 
have  entertained,  if  he  had  expected  that  the  controversy  between  British 
prerogative  and  American  liberty  would  terminate  in  a  civil  war.'     It  was 
farther  defensively  urged  by  Franklin,  that  copies   of  many   letters  whioii 
were  intended  to  be  secret,  written  both  by  himself  and  other  friends  ol 
the  Americans  in  England    were  procured  and  conveyed  to  Britain  t)y  ilic 
partisans  of  British  prerogative  in  America  ;  and  hi)wevor  unsatisfactciy  m 
the   pure,  elevated,  and   inflexible  requisitions  of  theoretical  inoraliiy,  this 
consideration  will  be  allowed  by  all  practical  politicians,  not  indeed  com- 
pletely to  exonerate  Franklin  from  blame,  but  to  suggest  a  forcible  apology 
for  his  conduct.     For  it  is,  and  I  hope  always  will  be,  accounted  a  propo- 
sition repugnant  to  sense  and  honor,  that  any  individual,  however  sitiialn', 
can  laudably,  or  even  blamelessly,  peruse  and  communicate  the  contei)is 
of  letters  which  have  passed  between  other  living  men  not  engafrcd  n  war 
with  his  country,  and  have  reached  his  own  hands  by  a  channel  which  he  de- 
clines to  explam.     Nothing  but  the  bhnd  rage  or  blinding  casuistry  of  pohli- 
cal  passion  could  color  even  for  a  moment  so  extravagant  a  proposition. 
The  controversy  to  which  this  afiair  gave  rise  was  unnecessarily  coniplicai.i! 
by  the  question  of  whether  the  letters  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  private  or 
official  communications,  —  a  point,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  liiil; 
importance.     The  honor  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  procured,  ami 

'"Stitj  Nolo  XXXIii.,  at  tho  end  of  the  voluuie. 
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the  worth  and  honor  of  the  ends  to  which  they  were  applied,  are  the  only 
(liiestions  deserving  of  regard.  *' 

Shortly  after  the  letters  were  received  in  Boston,  some  expressions  un- 
guardedly or  artfully  dropped  by  one  or  two  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
vere  imparled  caused  a  rumor  to  arise  of  matters  deeply  interestin''  to  the 
public  weal  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  certain  individuals  to  disclose. 
Tiie  real  truth  was  distorted  by  mystery  and  alarm  ;  the  public  mind  be- 
,,.-0  exceedingly  agitated  ;  and  at   length  the  assembly,  interposing,  de- 
manded a  disclosure  of  the  letters,  which  were  accordingly  delivered  up  to 
ihein  by  the  custodiers.'     Possessed  now  of  the  testimony  of  Hutchinson's 
perfidy  (for  such  was  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  his  conduct),  they  de- 
sired him  to  inform  them  if  he  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  letters 
uhich  purported  to  be  his.     He  requested  that  they  might  be  sent  to  him 
lor  examination  ;  but  the  assembly  declined  to  comj)ly  with  his  request 
and  deputed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  exhibit  the  letters  to  him  ' 
and  to  this  deputation  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  them      The 
assembly  thereupon  caused  the  letters  to  be  made  public,  and,  having  passed 
resolutions  [June  1 5]  strongly  condemnatory  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  of  these  individuals  for  calumni- 
ating his  subjects  to  his  ministers,  and  praying  him  to  remove  them  from  their 
official  situations  in  the  province.     This  petition  was  presented  by  Franklin 
as  the  provincial  agent  ;  and  the  cause  was  appointed  to  be  tried  before  the 
privy  council.     Franklin  assured  the  ministers  that  they  were  now  presented 
with  an  opportunity  of  reestablishing  harmony  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, by  a  gracious  reception  of  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  their  indignation  the  insidious  counsellors  by  whom  the  international 
(]uarrel  had  been  fomented  ;  and  from  the  language  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, successor  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  he  was  led  for  a  while  to  hope 
that  tJ^is  conciliatory  experiment  would  be  attempted. 

But  Franklin  had  become  the  object  of  strong  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  the  British  court  and  cabinet,  who  highly  resented  his 
sarcastic  strictures  in  the  newspapers  upon  their  colonial  policy,  and  were 
informed  by  their  partisans  in  America  that  his  letters  to  the  popular  leaders 
were  replete  with  the  most  treasonable  counsels  and  malicious  instigations. 
Besides,  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  recommended  to  the  ministry  on 
the  present  occasion  was  such  as  honor  and  shame  alike  forbade  them 
10  embrace.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  consent  to  punish  two  of 
iheir  partisans  for  communications  which  they  themselves  had  encouraged 
ihein  to  make,  and  had  sanctioned  by  the  corresponding  measures  they 
adopted.  In  truth,  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  had  rather  flattered  than  inspired 
i;ie  imperious  disposition  of  the  British  court.  After  some  delay,  the.  pe- 
imon  of  (he  Massachusetts  assembly  was  discussed  before  the  privy  council 
January  29,  1774]  ;  when  Wedderburn,  the  solicitor-general  (afterwards 
Lord  Lougliborough),  attending  as  the  counsel  for  Hutchinson,  discharged 
;i  torrent  of  msultmg  sarcasm  and  outrageous  invective  and  ribaldry  »  against 

'  S,,,,,,,  oftlio  cxpn..ssi(.ns  in  tl.o  lnTt^r7wor7];c;^ia7l7^arcu!«ted  to  create  offence  nnd  irri- 
1  ^^"i'-'!''";    ">"<•'""«".'  «'Xprc8se<l  the  most  arrogant  contempt  for  the  popular  leaders, 
I't  .I.T  nrcl  that  the  people  „,  general,  when  not  deluded  by  Mso  alarms,  equally  despised 
.    Ul.ver,  in  snggesting  a  particular  measure  to  the  ministry,  observed  of  it,  that.  "  Bv 

lect  of  societies  aii<( 
face,  or  the  honest 


iliein. 


Miili  a  Step,  the giimr  irdl  be  v/i  nilh  my  coiintrymrn." 
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the  character  and  conduct  of  Franklin,  whose  venerable  appearance  and 
illustrious  reputation  could  neither  check  the  flow  of  the  pleader's  witty 
malice,  nor  deter  the  lords  of  the  council  from  testifying  by  laughter  and  ap- 
plause the  entertainment  which  this  unworthy  and  indecent  scene  afibrded 
them.  A  more  decorous  and  temperate  harangue  would  have  proved  far 
more  injurious  to  the  cause  and  character  of  Franklin.  But,  as  usual,  in- 
temperate  attack  produced  indiscriminate  vindication  ;  and  the  partisans  of 
American  liberty  were  provoked  to  extol  Franklin's  conduct  with  unmerited 
encomiuni,  because  their  antagonists  had  assailed  it  with  disproportioned  rep- 
robation." The  discussion  terminated  by  a  judgment  of  the  privy  council 
acquitting  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  blame  and  rejecting  the  petition  of 
Massachusetts.  On  the  following  day,  Frankhn  was  dismissed  by  the  Biit- 
ish  government  from  the  office  of  postmaster-general  of  America.  These 
proceedings,  and  especially  the  elaborate  malignity  of  insult  heaped  upon  a 
man  whom  they  so  highly  admired  and  respected,  sank  deeply  into  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  Another  act  of  British  power,  that  was  directed  with  the 
most  childish  absurdity  against  the  scientific  repute  of  Franklin,  awakened  the 
liveliest  derision  and  disdain  in  America.  For  the  king  shortly  after,  trans- 
ported by  the  blindest  abhorrence  of  the  American  philosopher  for  whom  he 
had  once  professed  esteem,  actually  caused  the  electrical  conductors  invented 
by  Franklin  to  be  removed  from  the  palace  of  Buckingham  House,  and  re- 
plac(;d  by  instruments  of  far  less  skilful  construction  and  efficient  capacity .^ 
But  the  triumph  of  Hutchinson  was  short.  He  had  now  become  so 
generally  hateful  to  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
govennnent,  with  the  lightest  regard  to  the  interest  of  its  own  service,  to 
retain  him  any  longer  as  the  representative  of  the  king  in  Massachusetts. 
The  strong  measures,  besides,  which  the  government  was  provoked  to  em- 
brace by  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fast  India  Company's 
tea  at  Boston,  required  that  a  more  vigorous  and  less  odious  hand  should 
be  eujployed  in  their  execution.  Hutchinson  accordingly  was  commanded 
soon  after  to  repair  to  England,  professedly  to  communicate  information  to 
the  ministers  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  colonies.  Along  with  Tryon, 
who  was  afterwards  recalled  from  New  York,  and  Carleton,  the  governor  of 
Canada,  he  was  desired  by  the  cabinet  to  declare  his  opinion  whether  the 
Americans,  in  the  last  extremity,  would  venture  to  resist  the  arms  of  Britain. 
Hutcliinson  confidently  predicted  that  they  would  either  not  fight  at  all,  or 
at  most  offer  no  farther  opposition  than  what  a  few  troops  could  easily  quell. 
Carleton  protested  that  America  might  certainly  be  conquered,  but  that 
a  considerable  army   would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and  Uiat,  for 

intrepidily  of  virtue?    Men  will  watch  liim  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  hide  their  papers  from 
him.     lie  will  henceforth  esteem  it  a  libel  to  bo  called  a  viun  a/  Utters,  —  homo  Irium  lite- 

>  Some  persons  have  even  ventured  to  defend  Franklin's  condii(<  by  assimilating  his  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  minister  of  one  of  two  belligerent  states.  But  war  had  not  yet  arisen 
between  Britain  and  America  ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  a  British  officer  as  well  as  an  Amer- 
ican ;i?ont.  If  Athens  had  been  at  war  with  the  other  states  of  Greece,  the  virtue  of  Aristides 
wouhrnot  have  condemned  nor  Athenian  wisdom  rejected  the  project  of  Thcmistocles  for 
surprising  and  capturing  the  Grecian  fleet.  Franklin's  conduct  will  recall  to  some  readers 
a  reinurkable  passage  in  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  .    „  ,, 

»  I'ranldins  .Vz-moiVs.  Mniial  Rf/jisler  for  t774.  Gordon.  Stuarts  Tkree  Years  m  JSorth 
JImfura.  About  a  year  after  the  insulting  treatment  of  Franklin  in  England,  Don  (labriel,  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  version  of  vSoliust  wliiih 
he  hail  produced.  Franklin,  in  acknowledging  this  mark  of  respect,  took  occasion  to  inform 
the  prince  that  there  was  rising  in  America  a  jicwerriil  state,  who»e  interest,  no  juoged,  wuuid 
dictate  a  close  and  friendly  connection  with  Spain.    Franklin's  Private  Correspondence. 
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,ca„ne  large  armies  and  lo„    lm"o  bri  fAS:;!":;  feTICf' 
p„ar  was  equal  «,  any  thing  ;  but  that  »/thtt ^rer  m      be  eie  'ed    n 

(vere  uie  most  congenial  to  the  sentiments  and  the  temper  of  the  British 
»wl,o  learned  too  late  to  consider  the  Americans  as  a  regMera  ed  race 

iii:7e:;';,rtreXa°L'rdTvr°T*"^^ft^^ 

.padencc  Lalled  only  b/^ht^Cdtt/'rhU  1—^^^^^^^^^ 
company  oi  learned  naen  at  London,  and  in  the  hearing  If  D^r  SS  that 
„,l,  a  lljousand  Br,t,sh  grenadiers,  he  would  undertake  to  march  fomonB 
c„d  of  Amenca  to  the  other,  and  slmmefully  mutilate  all  t^e  m,leTn^,w, 

'Zr:l^,  'Zrt  """^r?^  »  li-'eVrsn^n'"."  to™:  genti 
ofiicer  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  The  Yankeei  (^fnnV.X 

riie  speeches  of  other  m.htary  officers  in  parliament,  and  of  the  prime 
,„,n,ster.  Lord  North  conveyed  ideas  equally  calculated  to  de ludeTir 
countrymen  and  to  mflame  by  contumely  all  [he  rage  and  courge  which 
>njust.ce  and  mjury  had  already  kindled  in  the  AmerLns.     -  Sm  me 

11011,6  01  leers,      the  first  sound  of  a  cannon  will  send  the  Americans  a 

S bdie"  d"  ' Th/':\""  T'  •'•^^"Z-"  .  Unfortunately  for  hrcount  y! 
1)  tf«s  beJ  eved.  1  he  extraordmary  and  injudicious  delay  and  hesitation 
which  contributed  to  defeat  the  subsequent  military  o  erations  of  Brita  n  in 
Amonca,  have  been  ascribed  to  these  representai.ons,  and  o  hf  conJii" 
lion  they  promoted  that  only  a  distinct  and  certain  view  of  their  own  danger 
was  requisite  to  obtam  from  the  Americans  an  abandonment  of  every  p?e- 
tension  that  could  possibly  induce  a  conflict  with  .he  force  of  Brit  Jn  ^  The 
Rntish  government,  and  the  nation  in  general,  deluded  by  ign«   preiu 

u  h  that  haughty  spirit  which  precedes  and  produces  disappointmenT  and 

S;  i^  'wt'\  ''.V'"'"^  "^  ^'"S'^"^  ^'^^^^  'o  rise  in^amtt  every 
T  A       .  ^^'  'he  dehision  lasted,  Hutchinson  was  caressed  by  the  cour7 

ou TceThir.^'^^'^  ^^-  '"",  -P-^^^^^i-'  'hat,  in  letters  to  Ime  ica   he 
nnounced  l^s  approaching  elevation  to  a  British  peerage.     A  short  time 
We^s^fficed  to_op^n  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  and  the  natton,  so  faHi 

volt  had  ever  demanded  ;  and  Johnstone    n  n  nftV  T"'  fi'"  ^'""T"  P"*""  '°  ''«'  '^' 

Amoriran  Congress,  ur-ed    L  Zt  r«V^n  °iT"    '     '!  ^""1  Laurens,  the  president  of  the 
knee  "    Mnuat  W^/"/",  /;,r  1778  ""^  '*'  ""'"^'^  "f  ^""""  '«  '*«  /'««»•  «/  '^er  inso. 

and  applauded  in  the  cSs  wEhe  Lm^  7^^      *f  ""•«'■■  '""''  ^"^  ""^  "^P'^s^ions  heard 

^'■,„i.;.•.,  rx-,,^       '.     ,     ""°°'  ""!^"  '"•'  "ghtS  of  the  CoJoniSta  were  nffitnto/l  in  .hof  „=- I.I..  " 

•'■•f!"  '  •imuftj  vj  trie  icnuisalar  liar.  ° — .™^..../ij. 
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least  as  lo  render  the  folly  and  mischief  of  his  counsels  glaringly  apparent. 
He .  was  permitted  thenceforward  to  hide  his  disgrace  and  the  misery  that 
preyed  on  his  closing  life  in  a  retirement  near  London,  undisturbed  by  am- 
bitious prospect,  and  uncheered  by  a  single  ray  of  court  favor.  He  Jived 
to  see  Britain,  to  whose  predominance  he  was  so  much  devoted,  involved  in 
disgrace  and  disaster,  and  his  native  America  irrecoverably  alienated  from 
her  and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  by  the  conduct  and  policy  which  he 
had  abetted  ;  and  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  mortification,  and  heart-broken  by  the  deaths  of  children 
whom  he  tenderly  loved.* 

Some  attempts  were  made,  about  this  period,  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  In  the  year  1772,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  silk  was  exported  from  Purysburg,  in  South 
Carolina,  to  England  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  St.  Pierre,  a  Frenchman  in-. 
habiting  that  province,  obtained  from  the  society  established  at  London  for 
encouragement  of  the  arts  a  gold  medal  for  vi'ine,  the  produce  of  his  planta- 
tion, and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  a  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  his  successful  cult»ire  of  silk  and  vines.'-' 

In  the  year  1773,  William  Bartram,  son  of  the  great  American  botanist, 
who  has  already  engaged  our  notice,^  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Dr, 
Fodiergill,  a  Quaker  and  distinguished  physician  in  London,  an  exploratory 
lour  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  ;  directed  chiefly,  though  not  exchi- 


tour 

sively,  to  the  extension  of  botanical  science.  He  afterwards  published  the 
details  of  his  travels  and  observations,  in  a  very  interesting  work.*  It  de- 
scribes accurately  and  eloquently  the  scenery  and  natural  productions  of 
the  regions  visited  by  the  author,  and  relates  his  personal  adventures  with 
much  simplicity  and  elegance.  It  is  copiously  interspersed  with  fine  and 
ardent  expressions  of  devotional  sentiment,  derived  from  what  is  called  nat- 
ural (not  revealed)  religion,  and  of  benevolent  regard  and  even  tender  con- 
cern for  the  happiness  of  all  living  creatures.  It  contains,  however,  some 
passages  in  which  thoughts  and  actions  little  redolent  of  piety  or  virtue  are 
recorded  with  serene  satisfaction  or  uncompunctious  indifference.  And  yet 
the  author  professed  the  tenets  and  was  (like  his  father)  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Quakers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  there  was  extended  to  America  the  ramifica- 
tion of  a  singular  religious  sect,  engendered  by  a  coalition  between  some 
French  fanatics  who  called  themselves  prophets,  and  a  portion  of  the  Quaker 
community  of  England.  The  separate  association  that  ensued  took  the  name 
of  The  Shakers  ;  because  they  conceived  themselves  the  depositaries  of 
truths  fitted  by  their  awful  grandeur  and  solemn  importance  to  shake  the  hu- 
man soul.  A  woman  named  Anne  Lee,  who  was  recognized  as  the  spiritual 
mother  of  the  society  in  England,  and  had  been  immured  for  some  time  as 
a  lunatic  in  an  English  madhouse,  escaping  from  her  confinement,  set  sail 
now  with  some  associates  for  America.     The  deliverance  of  the  vessel  tliHt 

'  Eliot.  JFranklin's  Private  Corrtspondrnee.  Dwight.  The  only  dignity  which  Ilutcliin- 
Bon  obtained  in  England  was  conferred  tiy  the  University  of  Oxford,  which,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1776  (the  day  preceding  the  decl.iration  of  American  independence),  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  upon  Peter  Oliver,  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law.  Catalogue  of  Graduaiuin 
the  UniveraUy  of  Ojford,  1659  -  1782. 

*  JlHHuaL  kf.gisterfor  1772.  *  Book  X.,  Chap.  II.,  ante. 

*  Travels,  &c.,  by  Wiiiiam  Bartram. 
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conveyed  her  from  tie  violence  of  a  storm  was  ascribed  by  her  followers 
,0  the  exerfon  of  her  miraculous  power  ;  and  when  she  died,  some  y^ 
after,  she  was  declared  by  the  American  Shakers  to  have  been  "Taken  ud 
out  of  the  s.glu  of  the  true  believers."  Of  this  society,  which  rapfdlya^S 
extensively  diffused  its  influence  and  multiplied  its  votJries  the  DrinL^^ 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  derivation  oV  exaggerltCfromLTecut 
notions  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Methodists.  One  of  the  mosrespecE  of 
their  distinctive  tenets  was,  that  a  dirty,  slovenly,  carelesTorinllent  per- 
son could  not  possibly  be  a  true  Christian.  Hence,  a  regulation  arose  ?hat 
every  member    male  and  female,  of  the  society,  Lsi  be  invarLblv  nea 

:odett:"iaborV°"^"'^  ""^'^^^^  '"  ^^""^  ^^^'P^-  °"hS  a^d 
A  nevy  college  ^vas  founded,  in  the  present  year,  in  Virginia.     This  insti 
tution,  though   supported  by  several  eminenf  scholars  L^  philosopS 
never  attained  a  flourishing  stale,  and  dhiefly  claims  our  notice  from  the 
significant  name  it  assumed  of  Hampden- Sidney  College  »  '™™  ^"e 

Dr.  John  Ewing,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion by  his  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  PeS- 
vania,  and  received  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  honor  and  eS 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the   corporations  of  the  principS 
to,vns  in  Scotland,  visiting  Britain  in  1773,  was  introduced  to  Lord  North 
to  whom  he  predicted,  with  characteristic  frankness,  sagacity,  and  patriotrm 
If'taxatb'n  3     ^'"^'''"  ^'"^  ^™'"'''  '^  '^'  ^"^'^^  persisted  in  theTr  scheme 
During  the  whole  period  of  her  controversy  with  Britain,  America  de- 
nved  a  continual  increase  of  strength  from  domestic  growth  <  and  from  the 
flow  of  European  emigration.     Her  territories  presented  varieties  of  human 
condition  and  diversified  attractions  adapted   to  almost   every  imaginable 
peculiarity  of  human  taste,  -from  scenes  of  peace  and  repose,  to  circum- 
stonces  of  romantic  adventure  and  interesting  danger,  -  from  the  rudeness, 
the  silence,  and  solitude  of  the  forest,  to  the  refinements  of  cultivated  life 

f.t  .h"'^i    T     .•!"'"  '"^""lhi"S'  populous,  and  improved  societies 

-f  om  the  lawless    iberty  of  the  back  settlements,  to  the  dominion  of  the 

most  austerely  moral  legislation  that  ever  prevailed  among  mankind.     No 

complete  memorial  has  been  transmitted  of  the  particulars  of  the  emigrations 

that  took  place  from  Europe  to  America  at  this  period  ;  but  (from  the  few 

Illustrative  facts  that  are  actually  preserved)  they  seem  to  have  been  Laz^ 

.ngly  copious.     In  the  years  1771  and  1772,  the  number  of  emigrants  to 

America  from  the  North  of  Ireland  alone  amounted  to  17,350,  almost  all  of 

whom  emigrated  at  their  own  charge  ;  a  great  majority  consisting  of  persons 

mployed  in  the  Imen  manufacture,  or  farmers,  and  possessed  of  some  prop- 

erty  which  they  converted  into  money  and  carried  with  them.     Within  the 

rst  fortnight  of  August,  1773  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  three  thousand 

ve  hundred  emigrants  from  Ireland  ;  and  from  the  same  document  which  has 

recorded  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  vessels  were  arriving  every  month, 

freighted  with  emigrants  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  especially  fi-om  Ire- 

'  Dwighfs  Tru,eU.^  .  Miller's  Retrospi^.  T^fi^i^^S^^T^i;^^^ 
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land  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     AVout  seven  hundred  Irish  settlers 
repaired  to  the  Carolinas  in  the  autumn  of  1773  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  season,  no  fewf^r  than  ten  vessels  sailed  from  Britain  with  Scottish 
Hieiilanders  emigrating  to  the  American  States.     As  most  of  the  emigrants, 
ancl  particularly  those  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  persons  discontented 
with  their  condition  or  treatment  in  Europe,'  their  accession  to  the  colonial 
population,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  had  no  tendency  to  diminish 
or  counteract  the  hostile  sentiments  towards  Brltam  which  were  daily  gath- 
.-ring  force  in  America.     And  yet  these  persons,  especially  the  Scotch, 
were  in  general  extremely  averse  to  an  entire  and  abrupt  rejection  of  British 
authority.     Their  patriotic  attachment,  enhanced  as  usual  by  distance  from 
its  object   always  resisted  and  sometimes  prevailed  over  their  more  rational 
and  prudent  convictions  ;  and  nore  than  once,  in  the  final  struggle,  were  the 
interests  of  British  prerogative  espoused  and  supported  by  men  who  had  been 
originally  driven  by  hardship  and  ill  usage  from  Britain  to  America.    Among 
other  emigrants  doubtless  cherishing  little  reverence  for  their  native  coun- 
try whom  Britain  continued  to  discharge  upon  her  colonies,  were  numbers  of 
convicted  felons,  who  were  conveyed  in  general  to  the  States  in  which  to- 
bacco was  cultivated,  and  labored  during  the  allotted  period  of  their  exile 
with  the  negro  slaves.     Of  these  persons,  the  most  abandoned  characters 
eenerally  found  their  way  back  to  England  ;  but  many  contracted  improved 
habits,  and  remained  in  America.     All  enlightened  and  patriotic  Americans 
resented  as  an  indignity,  and  all  the  wealthy  slave-owners  detested  as  apo- 
litical  mischief,  this  practice  of  the  parent  state,  —  of  which  the  last  instance 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.-"     In  England, 
many  persons  were  so  unjust  and  unreasonable  as  to  make  the  conduct  of 
their  government  in  this  respect  a  matter  of  insult  and  reproach  to  the  Amer- 
icans —  as  if  the  production  of  crime  were  not  a  circumstance  more  truly 
disgraceful  to  a  people  than  their  'casual  and  involuntary  association  with 

'  "a  convention  was  held  this  year  in  Georgia,  by  Sir  James  Wright,  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  numerous  deputation  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes,  who  willingly  ceded  to  the  British  king  several 
millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  in  the  most  fertile  and  salubrious  part  of 
the  country,  for  the  payment  of  debts  which  they  owed  to  European  mer- 
chants who  had  traded  with  them.  A  transaction  of  very  different  charac- 
ter occurred  at  the  same  time  in  Virginia,  where  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Ohio  Indians,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  reciprocal  injuries,  wherem  the 
European  colonists,  if  not  the  aggressors  (which,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  they  were),  at  least  merited  the  reproach  of  exceeding  their 
savage  antagonists  in  the  infliction  of  summary,  indiscriminate,  and  dispro- 
portioned  revenge.  The  Virginian  government  despatched  a  strong  body 
of  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lewis,  to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and 
after  a  bloody  engagement  in  the  woods,  in  which  the  colonial  troops  re- 
pulsed the  Indians,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
inen  on  their  own  side,  th^quarreljwas  ajdjusted  and  peace  agam  restored- 

'"«^J^t^b^23ri775.  "The  «hip  Jupiter,  from  Dunstaffnage  Bay,  with  two  hundred  erai 
«raiit8  on  S  chiefly  from  Argyle'shire,  set  sail  for  North  Carol  na ;  the  men  declaring  tha 
grants  on  board,  «."'«%•',  ^,j,^^§^  ^„„  ;„„h  a«  they  could  no  longer  Bubm.t  to."    ^nmd 


the  oppcegsions  of  their 

fiegitlerfor  1775.     Mr- 

*  Holmea.    ^nnval 

'■  Jiincnuii. 


their  inndioras  were  buch  ub  w^j  •"•^"'  ""  ■™»,   ." ,      .  .1  ;„  „„„}, 

Many  passages  of  similar  import  occur  in  the  BriUeh  journals  at  this  epoch. 

,al  lllgisur  for  1772,  fnr  1^73,  and  /or  1774.    Franklin  "Jf'orks. 

1-      ir-! T-.<n.roQn'a  nppnimt  (hv  no  means  creditable  to  liu  own 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

72^^^.--^^!',^^^^^^^^^  in  A„..ca.-P.p„.,o„  of. 

IWed.ngg.- Transactions  in  New  En.land        "rL    i^^ '^"V^'"*"'^^  Congress  -  it. 
Parl.ament._pefensivePreparaKin£oHc7iSa?r'Tl  °'^""'  °"''t  ^^'"''"'y  «"«' 

TransacUonsi„Wnia.-Pro«ret-?„»J,Xri^l-^^^^^^^ 

.nd  pride  of  the  EnSish  neoole  wlr.^^^^  u '^P^'  f "1  *^^  "«''°"«J  ^P'^t 
defiance  of  an  inferfo^  and  deLn^nf  ^tr'^P'^^'^^'^.J'^  '^'  undisguised 
wish,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  nCr  If  I'l^  '  '  "''"• '^  ''  ^'^  ^«^"  '^e 
open'contraventionTf  tLe    oveS  Luthoritv   "f  t   "'?"•''?  ^°  ^^-^''^^"'^  «" 

Sge^e  wh."te^^^  TPV'  '''  -*-"   the'n' 

ly  of  the  destruction  of  t^e  tea  nt  Rnlfn  "^^"'^  '"  ^'"""*'«'  «"'i  ^^P^^'al- 
(f  parliament  by  ^.11^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

American  colonists  were  reproached  with  atteZtinVa\  once  ,^^  in*  !k' 
commerce  and  subvert  the  constitution  of  GreTfirlti  n  Alt)?n  T-'  '^^ 
manifest,  from  the  documents  which  accomnanipH  tht  ;«   T      ''^^  "  ^^^ 

legislative  vengeance-  It  was  eckoned  thTt'n  '''!•  /\^  P"'"^.'^  ^^J'^^^  «'* 
to  America  with  much  g  elter  severv  thSn  co^^^^^^  ^Z  "'^^^  ^'  ^''^' 
more  extensive  punishmfnt  ;  and'r.::;rdolUess  ext'c"  Th^  '" 

=kwi^;^^t^fc^L^S^'  by  per3^::^^t^t^^ 

bulwark  of  their  liberies     W  ihnt  ,t  'T"  '°  l°"S  renowned  as  the 

.he  inhabitants  oVtr^oTx  '^  Le^Xivtt^^^^^^  ?'  ^^^""'J-S 
iheir  gu.lt,  in  conformity  with  the  despatchTs  of  ?'.  '^^^""I^^')^  ^^^ummg 
ously  at  enmity  with  thpm  "' "'^J?^.'P«^^"?s  oi  a  governor  who  was  notori- 

forsLpendi^Thrt  adeaTd^losin.  S^^^^^^^^  into  parliament  a  bill 

of  the  king.  [March  14  1 774  ^Thpt  J  r  °^. ^°^^°"  ^"""g  the  pleasure 
severity  would  depend  oi  li Jronrl.,.  %  .u  ^"^^  *^*  ^^^  ^"'"«''°"  o^"  this 
it  would  assuredl/be  relaxed  a?ln!  '.k'''  °"  T^T^' ""'  '"«'^'«d  5  ''o'' 
compensation  for  the  teS'wLTV'  '^!  P'^P'\°^  ^°^'°"  should  make 
of  their  sincere  purpoe  to  rende  tTT^^  '"^  "'^"-''^'^^  ^"^'^'^  ^^^^  '^''"S 
bill,  on  its  first  CSc  L  ?o  thp  Hn        ?  n"  '°  '^'^  S^^^ernment.     Thf 

whence  CampbeJl  derived  the^nTconclpS  "fOuuir^  '"'""■  '"  ^''"  ^' 


'  the  gran ', 
an  Iiiuian 
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cato,  temperate,  and  of  diffusive  efficacy  ;  and  though  n  more  special  and 
forcible  opposition,  exerted  in  long  debates,  attended  the  progress  of  the 
measure,  yet  was  it  carried  in  both  houses  of  parliament  without  a  single 
division  in  either."'     It  was  deemed  inexpedient  by  obstinate  resistance  to 
weaken  a  blow  which  the  government,  supported  by  a  majority,  was  deter- 
mined  to  inflict.     Several  Americans  resident  at  London  presented  ineffect- 
ual petitions  to  both  houses  against  the  bill.     Bollan,  the  agent  for  the  coun- 
cil  of  Massachusetts,  tendered  a  petition  desiring  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  council,  as  well  as  of  himself  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Boston,  against  a  measure  so  injurious  to  their  native 
country  and  its  commerce.     But  the  house  refused  even  to  permit  his  pe- 
tition to  be  read  ;  assigning  a  nice  and  subtle  technical  objection  to  the  ren- 
resentative  functions  which  he  claimed,  and  which  yet  had  been  recently 
recognized  in  other  parliamentary  transactions.     This  proceeding  gave  an 
air  of  insolent  injustice  and  of  vindictive  precipitation  to  the  policy  of  the 
British  government,  and  was  heavily  censured,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of 
America,  but  by  all  prudent  and  impartial  men.     It  was  rendered  the  more 
irritating  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  by  the  recollection,  that  the  same 
governor,  whose  charges  they  were  now  precluded  from  gainsaying,  had 
been  indulged  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  defence,  when  his  conduct  was 
arraigned  and  they  were  his  accusers. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  was  but  the  first  step  in  the  march  of  coercive 
policy  which  the  British  ministry  were  now  determined  to  pursue.     It  was 
followed  shortly  after  [April,  1774]  by  an  act  which  introduced  the  most 
Important  alterations  into  the  structure  of  the  provincial  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  bereaved  this  people  of  the  most  valued  and  considerable 
of  the  privileges  which  were  assured  to  them  by  the  charter  granted  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688.     By  this  second  legislative  measure,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  provincial  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  representative  assem- 
bly, should  henceforth  be  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  that  the  royal  governor 
should  enjoy  the  power  of  nominating  and  removing  judges,  sherifls,  and 
all  other  executive  officers  whose  functions  possessed  the  slightest  impor- 
tance ;   that  jurymen,  hitherto  elected  hy  the  freeholders  and  citizens  ol 
the  several  towns,  should  in  future  be  nominated  and  summoned  by  the  sher- 
iffs ;  and  that  no  toten-meetings  of  the  people  should  be  convoked  without « 
permission  in  writing  from  the  royal  governor,  and  no  business  or  matter 
be  discussed  at  those  meetings  beyond  the  topics  specified  and  approved  in 
the  governor's  license.     The  town-meetings  (as  they  were  called),  against 
which  the  latter  prpvision  was  directed,  were  not  less  valued  by  the  Ameri- 
cans than  dreaded  by  the  British  government,  which  regarded  them  as  the 
nurseries  of  sedition  and  rebellion.     Their  institution  was  coeval  wilh  the 
first  foundatipn  of  civilized  society  in  New  England,  and  their  endurance 
had  sustained  only  a  short  interruption  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Sec- 
ond, and  the  tyrannical  administration  of  his  minister,  SirEdr     '  Andios; 
and  while  they  presented  the  image,  they  partly  supplied  the  place,  of  that 
pure  democratical  constitution  which  was  originally  planted  in  Massachu- 

>  Shortiy*Aer  Uia  bill  was  passed,  there  appeared  in  the  English  a«W«p«f«rB  the  fbllowing 
vpigram  ■  — 

-      '■    •  "To  TH£   MimSTHT. 

"  You 'vc  sent  a  rod  to  MasMchuiet,  ^ 

Thinkinff  the  Americans  will  buss  it ; 
Titil  irtucn  I  fear,  ibr  Britain's  sake. 
That  thi«  tame  rod  will  provo  m  nmke." 
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jetts,  and  the  modification  of  which  by  the  second  provincial  charter  that 
followed  the  Br.i„h  Revoluuon  had  always  been  to  a  numerous  party  among 
the  colonists  the  subject  of  regretful  or  indignant  remembrance^  fn  losin? 
this  privilege,  the  people  of  New  England  beleld  themselves  stripped  of  he 
last  remammg  vest.ge  of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  were  gained  by 
the  couiage  and  virtue  of  their  forefathers  ;  and,  in  invading  it,  the  Brit^ 
jsh  government  palpably  assimilated  its  own  policy  to  that  of  a  reign  which 
IftyiWaf  '"'''''^"'  '■''°'*'  ""^  ^^''^h  was  n'ow  universally  reproached 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  British  ministers  that  tumults  and  bloodshed 
might  probably  ensue  on  the  first  attempt  to  carry  the  new  measures  S 
execution  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  control  which  by  the  second  sta  u  e 
the;,  usurped  over  the  admmistration  of  justice,  they  proceeded  still  farther 

aoT2^l77T^    whinT  ^""^"r?"l^  ^^-{""'"S  a  third  act  of  parliament 
[April  21,  1774],  which  provided,  that,  if  any  person  were  indicted  for 
inurder  or  for  any  other  capital  offence  committed  in  aiding  the  madstracy 
of  Massachusetts,  it  should  be  competent  to  the  governor  of  this  province 
to  remit  the  accused  party  for  trial  either  to  another  colony  or  to  Grea^ 
Britain      It  was  m  vam  that  Edmund  Burke,  Colonel  Barre,'and  other  hb- 
eral  politicians  (who  had  also  ineffectually  opposed  the  second  statute)  raised 
iheir  warning  voices  against  this  measure  of  superfluous  insult  and  severity, 
and  appealed  to  the  recent  issue  of  Captain  Preston's  trial  as  a  refutation 
of  the  suspicions  by  which  American  justice  was  impeached.     "  I  reeret 
your  error,"  said  an  aged  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  col- 
leagues, ''and  I  regret  to  see  that  it  is  partaken  by  the  people.     But  you 
will  soon  be  undeceived.     If  there  ever  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to 
Its  ruin,  It  13  this.''     Again  were  the  ministers  seconded,  as  before,  by  large 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  parliament.     Among  other  active  supporters 
of  the  njeasure  was  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine,  who,  for  his  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  branded  with  cowardice  and  incapacity  and  disabled  from  ever 
again  exercising  military  command,  but  who  had  now  become  a  favorite 
and  minister  of  George  the  Third.     The  three  acts  were  proposed  and 
carried  m  such  rapid  succession  as  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  their 
inflammatory  operation  m  America,  where  they  were  regarded  as  forming  a 
complete  system  of  tyranny      By  the  first  (exclaimed  the  organs  of  popular 
opinion  in  all  the  Anierican  Slntes) ,  thousands  of  innocent  persons  are  robbed 
of  their  Uvelthood  for  the  act  of  a  few   individuals  ;  by  the  second,  our 
chartered  liberties  are  annihilated  ;  and  by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  de- 
stroked  with  impunity      The  Boston  Port  Bill,  says  an  American  writer,^ 
distinguished  no  less  by  the  personal  aid  than  by  the  literary  celebrijy  which 
he  conlerred  on  the  independence  of  his  country,  might  rather  have  pro- 
voked rage  than  promoted  union  among  the  provinces  ;  but  the  arbitrarv 
mutilation  of  important  privileges  recognized  by  a  solemn  charter,  decreed 
without  a  trial,  and  by  the  mere  despotic  will  of  the  British  parliament, 

mllVl^  Americans,"  saidColonel  Barrt,  "  may  be  flattered  into  any  thinf ;  but  thev  are  t.  o 
rauch  bice  yourselves  to  be  driven.     Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own    ikenesT ^r^leH 

Ir  Zfj  ^-"^-''^  "  r"""    ^'i  ^""^  '""^  ^°'«'^  ''"^'he  Bosto^n  Port  Bill.     About  a  fca 
i  Ar  ?h    I  '"d'gnantly  protested  m  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the  faults  which /row 

which  „r«^l""7"/-   °S  '^'"'t'"  "PP/"  ""•=^  ™°^«  "hocking  to  us  than  the   bwe  y^Z 
which  are  generated  in  the  rankncss  of  servitude." 
'  Ramsav. 
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convinced  every  poliiical  thinker  in  America  that  the  cause  of  Massachusetts 
was  substantially  the  cause  of  all  the  American  commonwealths. 

Towarils  the  close  of  this  memorable  session  of  the  British  parliament, 
an  act  was  passed  with  relation  to  the  province  of  Canada,  which  merits 
our  notice  both  on  account  of  the  policy  and  apprehensions  which  it  discloses 
on  the  part  of  the  royal  cabinet,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  produced  in 
America,  where  now  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  measure  of  the  su- 
preme government  to  inspire  confidence  or  afford  satisfaction.     It  was  com- 
monly called  The  Quebec  Hilly  and  the  object  of  its  enactments  was  at  once 
greatly  to  enlarge,  at  the  expense  of  the  original  American  possessions  of 
England,  the  tern  )ry  of  Canada,  and  totally  to  alter  the  civd  and  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  this  province.     Both  these  changes,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Canadians,  and  contribute  to  attach  them  to  the 
British  crown,  or  at  least  disincline  them  to  any  participation  in  the  senti- 
ments, councils,  and  enterprises  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  England.     After 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Britain,  with  the  hope  of  consolidating  all  her 
American  possessions  by  assimilation  of  their  municipal  systems,  introduced 
into  that  province  a  representative  assembly,  trial  by  jury,  and  various  other 
portions  of  the  framework  of  Englisii  polity  and  jurisprudence.    The  church 
of  England,  too,  was  proclaimed  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
and  invested  with  privileges  which  encroached  on  the  prior  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.     It  was  now  declared  by  the  British  ministry 
(and  was  certainly  true)  that  these  measures  were  neither  equitable  m  them- 
selves nor  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Canadians  ;  and  by  the 
Quebec  Bill,  a  legislative  council,  of  which  the  members  were  nominated 
by  the  king  and  held  their  offices  during  his  pleasure,  was  substituted  in 
place  of  a  representative  assembly  ;  trial  by  jury  (except  in  criminal  cases) 
was  abolished  ;  all  the  previously  superseded  laws  of  I  ranee  were  reestab- 
lished ;  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  restored  to  all  its  pristine  wealth,  dignity, 
and  privileges.     It  was  generally  conceived  by  the  people  of  America  that 
'he  chief  object  of  this  measure  was  to  convert  the  Canadians  into  proper 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  British  power  for  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
slavery.     As  Britain  had  new-modelled  the  chartered  government  of  Mas- 
sachuseits,  and  claimed  equal  authority  over  all  the  other  provinces,  the 
Americans  were  apprehensive,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  imagined  pow-er, 
she  would  impose  on  them  all,  in  their  turns,  a  political  constitution  similar 
to  that  which  she  introduced  into  Canada.' 

If  intimidation  was  the  effect  which  the  cabinet  of  Londo-  ^.opi-d  to  pro- 
duce by  its  new  measures,  eitlier  partirtilarly  in  Massachuseti.  «■.  pmerally 
in  America,  it  reaped  from  them  as  much  disappointment  it  :•,  ,i  -nded 
all  its  previous  operations.  It  has  been  conjecturally  m&.iiUUitd  by  some 
writers,'-*  that  a  powerful  army,  despatched  from  England  to  Boston  at  this 
period,  would  have  either  completely  overawed  the  people  of  New  England, 
or  provoked  them  to  plunge  abruptly  into  a  revolt  which  the  other  prov- 
inces were  not  yet  prepared  to  second.  The  effect  of  the  measures  that 
were  actualiy    .-(.braced  was,  to  produce  an  increase  of  irritation,  union, 


and  resolu'ioi. 
executed  wijh 


rou 


I-..1 


hout  all  America.     That  the  new  measures  might  be 
:.  iitdble  vigor,  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  withdrawn 
Unmud'iiiegiiit^f^  4774.    Gordon.    Franklin.    Ranisay.    Holmca.    Pitkin. 
Rot'.n,  md  other*. 
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from  Iliitcliinson,  waa  conferred  on  Genoral  Gago,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  tlio  royal  forces  in  North  America,  who,  arrivinp;  at  Boston  [May  lU, 
17741,  obiumed  from  tlio  citizens  a  reception  (»f  which  the  courtesy  waa 
a  tribute  partly  to  his  plausible  but  insincere  nrofossions  and  deportment, 
and  puiily  to  the  demerits  and  unpopulnrity  of  his  predecessor.  Ho  ad- 
dressod  the  provincial  council  in  terms  whicli  led  ihein  to  believe  that  he 
credited  their  assurance,  that  the  accounts  of  the  disorders  in  IVfassachu- 
setts,  conveyed  by  Hutchin..  -i  to  Eiiftland,  were  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and 
yet,  at  tlio  same  time,  ho  himself  transmitted  to  the  British  government  a 
bitter  invective  against  all  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the  prov- 
ince. In  till-  same  vessel  which  brought  the  new  governor,  there  arrived  the 
fust  copy  that  wi.s  received  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  of  which  the  provisions 
werr  lisoussed  m  a  numerous  town-meeting  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
recoi.nneiided  by  this  civic  convocation,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  rescu- 
ing i.ie  h  J  ties  of  America  from  destruction,  that  all  commercial  intercourse 
Jiatever  with  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  should  be  renounced  by  the 
.uncncan  States  till  the  repeal  of  the  act.  "  The  impolicy,  injustice,  inhu- 
manity, and  cruelty  of  this  act,"  they  declared,  "exceed  all  our  powers 
of  expression.  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world.''  Authenticated  reports  of  this  proceeding 
were  instantly  conveyed  to  all  the  American  assemblies. 

At  each  successive  arrival  of  the  recent  parliamentary  statutes  from  Brit- 
ain, innumerable  copies  of  them  were  printed  and  circulated  with  amazine; 
despatch  in  every  quarter  of  America ;  and,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  struck  with  a  warm  and  resentful  sense  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  their  indignation  was  progressively  wound  up 
to  a  most  formidable  pitch  by  the  variety  and  repetition  of  provocation. 
The  most  diligent  exertions,  meanwhile,  were  employed  by  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  America,  from  dissimilar  motives,  to  cherish  the  general  ardor,  and 
yet  restrain  every  partial  and  irregular  ebullition   of  revolt.     Timid  and 
tempoiizmg  politicians,  who  either   hoped   or  were  determined  never  to 
embrace  the  extremity  of  a  conflict  with  the  arms  of  Britain,  sought  to 
recommend  their  pacific  counsels  without  forfeiting  their  popularity,  by  freely 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  ;  while  the  more  resolved 
and  ardent  patriots,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  extremity  of  war  was  inevi- 
table, sought  to  increase  the  zeal  and  number  of  their  adherents  by  pro* 
tracting  an  irritating  controversy,  and  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  the 
American  communities  by  rendering  the  common  sentiments  with  which 
they  weit;  inspired  subservient  to  a  federal  union.     At  Philadelphia,  a  lib- 
jral  contribution  was  made  for  the  relief  of  such  of  the  poorer  inhab-'*anfs 
of  Boston  as  might  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  the  consequences 
of  the  Port  Bill.     In  Virginia,  a  strong  impression  was  produced  by  a  pam- 
phlet, composed  and  published  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  entitled  w3  S'ummary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America.     This  performance  its  author  de- 
signed as  an  exposition  to  the  British  monarch  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
America  and  the  sort  of  redress  she  would  demand.     "  Open  your  breast, 
Sire,"  he  says,  addressing  the  king,  "  to  liberal  and  expanded  thought.    It 
behooves  you  to  think  and  act  for  your  people.     The  great  principles  of 
nght  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader  ;  to  peruse  them  requires  not 
the  aid  of  many  counsellors.     The  whole  art  of  eoverninent  consists  in  the 
art  oi  being  honest."     The  Virginian  House  of  Burgesses  resolved  that  the 
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first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  Port  Bill  was  to  com- 
mence, should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  in  order  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine  interposition  to  avert  the 
heavy  calamity  which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights,  and  tht 
coils  of  a  civil  toar  ;  and  to  give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind  firmly  to 
oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American  rights.^  The 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  a  man  whose  rashness,  arrogance,  and  incapacity  ren- 
dered him  a  very  unfit  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Britain  in  circumstances 
so  arduous  and  perplexing,  had  been  removed  from  the  government  of  New 
York,  which  he  held  for  a  while,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 
where  he  succeeded  the  popular  and  lamented  Lord  Botetourt.  On  the 
publication  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  he  dissolved  the  provincial  assembly ; 
but  previous  to  their  separation,  eighty-nine  of  the  members  signed  a  declara- 
tion, in  which  they  protested,  "  that  an  attack  made  upon  one  of  our  sister 
colonies  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes  is  an  attack  made  on  all 
British  America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied."  They  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  already  established  in  Virginia,  to  propose  to 
the  respective  committees  in  the  other  colonies  the  appointment  of  deputies 
from  all  the  American  States  to  meet  annually  in  general  congress,  in 
order  to  watch  over  the  united  interest  of  America,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
and  ascertain  the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  it.  "A  tender 
regard,"  they  significantly  added,  "  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going 
farther  at  this  time  ;  most  earnestly  hoping  that  the  unconstitutional  principle 
of  taxing  the  colonies  without  their  consent  will  not  be  persisted  in,  thereby 
to  compel  us,  against  our  will,  to  avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain."  At  New  York,  the  numbers  and  activity  of  the  Tory  party  re- 
strained the  assembly  and  the  people  at  large  from  publicly  expressing 
their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  Sears, 
M'Dougall,  and  other  popular  leaders,  transmitted  to  their  friends  at  Boston 
the  strongest  assurances  of  sympathy  and  support. 

On  the  day  when  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  appointed  to 
commence  [June  1],  all  the  commercial  business  of  the  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  concluded  at  noon,  and  the  harbour  of  this  flourishing  town 
was  closed,  — till  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  to  reopen  it. 
At  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  the  day  was  devoutly  consecrated  to  the  re- 
ligious exercises  recommended  by  the  assembly.  At  Philadelphia  it  was 
solemnized  by  a  great  majority  of  the  population  with  every  testimonial  of 
public  grief  ;  all  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Quakers,  shut  up  their  houses ; 
and  after  divine  service,  a  deep  and  ominous  stillness  reigned  in  the  city. 
In  other  parts  of  America  it  was  also  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning  ;  and 
the  sentiments  thus  widely  awakened  were  kept  alive  and  exasperated  by 
the  distress  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  reduced  by  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  Port  Bill,  and  by  the  fortitude  with  which  they  en- 
dured it.  The  rents  of  the  landholders  in  and  around  Boston  now  ceased 
or  were  greatly  diminished  ;  all  the  wealth  vested  in  warehouses  and  wharves 
was  rendered  unproductive  ;   from  the  merchants  was  wrested  the  com- 

'  "Wilh  the  help  of  Rushworth  [meaning,  doubtless,  Rushworth's  Collection  of  Document) 

the  revolutionary  precedents  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution,  — 
•omcwhat  modernizing  their  ohrases."    Jefferson  apud  Tucker 
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merce  they  had  reared,  and  the  means  alike  of  providing  for  their  families 
and  paying  their  debts  ;  the  artificers  employed  in  the  numerous  crafts  nour- 
islitid  by  an  extensive  commerce  shared  the  general  hardship  ;  and  a  great 
majority  of  that  class  of  the  community  who  earned  daily  bread  by  their  daily 
labor  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  support.  But,  animated  still  by  that 
enduring  and  dauntless  spirit  of  freedom  which  had  been  the  parent  principle 
of  the  New  England  communities,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  sustained  the 
pressure  of  this  calamity  with  inflexible  fortitude.  Their  virtue  was  cheered 
by  the  sympathy,  and  their  sufferings  were  mitigated  by  the  generosity,  of  the 
sister  colonies.  In  all  the  American  States  contributions  were  made  for  their 
relief.  Corporate  bodies,  town-meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  from 
all  quarters,  transmitted  to  them  letters  and  addresses,  applauding  their  con- 
duct and  exhorting  them  to  perseverance. ^ 

Although  republican  government  was  neither  established  nor  even  as  yet 
openly  affected  m  America,  the  prospect  of  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  educe  that  public  spirit  which  no  other  form  of  civil 
polity  is  equally  qualified  to  inspire.     Among  other  erroneous  calculations 
of  the  British  ministers,  they  had  expected  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  would 
prove  a  source  of  jealousy  and  disunion  within  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  scattering  among  the  neighbouring  towns  the  benefits  of  all  the  com- 
merce that  was  previously  confined  to  the  metropolis.     But  this  policy  was 
regarded  with  a  generous  disdain  in  Massachusetts,  and  produced  only  in- 
creased union  and  firmness  of  purpose  among  her  people.     The  inhabitants 
ol  Marblehead  offered  to  the  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  their  harbour, 
jsharves,  and  warehouses,  together  with  their  personal  services  in  lading  and 
unlading  goods,  free  of  all  expense.     The  citizens  of  Salem  concluded  a 
remonstrance  against  the  British  measures,  addressed  to  General  Gage,  in 
this  honorable  and  patriotic  strain  :  —  "  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our 
benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming 
rivals  in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise, 
jve  must  be  lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  of  raising  our  fortunes  on  the  ruins 
of  our  suffering  neighbours."     A  great,  though  hitherto  dependent  country, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  thus  resolutely  withstood  the  power  of  the  parent 
state,  and  approved  themselves  incapable  alike  of  being  intimidated  by  dan- 
ger, impelled  by  distress,  or  seduced  by  interest,  to  a  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  was  ripe  for  national  independence.     The  public  agitation, 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  publication  of  another  pamphlet  written 
by  Jefferson,  in  which  sentiments,  approaching,  if  not  amounting,  to  asser- 
tion of  independence,  were  expressed  with  a  fearless  vigor  and  distinctness 
that  greatly  endeared  the  author  to  his  countrymen,  and  caused  him  to  be 
included  in  an  act  of  attainder  against  certain  of  the  leading  patriots  of 
America,  which  was  introduced  into  one  of  the  houses  of  the   British 
parliament,  but  suppressed  by  the  course  of  events,  which  recommended 
more  cautious  policy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  thus  renewed  in  America,  the  assembly  of 
Massacjiusetts,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  Boston  to  Salem  by  General 

J.^^^'  °"u^}^  ?•"?  on  other  occnsions,  expressions  of  sympathy  and  encoij^n^ememTi;;^ 
even  more  substantial  marks  of  friendshin.  wArn  ..nnve-»'l  »q  Mi"  i^  mc-r-n-  f-r,  Vhr^r  <v;--^- 
in  Hritain.    Sec  Note  XXXiV.,  at  the  end  of  the  voiumV  •■'""••^•'""  *'"^'^  ^^^"^  *"-"*^r 
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Gage  [June  7] ,  revived  a  project  which  formerly  emanaled  from  its  coun- 
cils, and  the  resumption  of  which  we  have  seen  recently  suggested  by  the 
assembly  of  Virginia.     It  was  resolved,  that  a  general  congress,  or  conven- 
tion of  committees  delegated  by  all  the  North  American  States,  was  highly 
expedient,  and,  indeed,  urgently  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
proper  measures  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  the  just  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Americans,  and  for  "the  restoration  of  that  union  and  har- 
mony between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most  ardently  desired  by  all 
good  men."     In  prosecution  of  this  resolve,  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mittees that  might  be  delegated  by  other  provinces,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
month  of  September  ;  and  ;.  ithenticated  reports  of  these  proceedings  were 
transmitted  from  Salem  to  all  the  representative  assemblies  in  America. 
The  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of  the  proposed  congress  was 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  friends,  more  or  less  ardent  and  determined, 
of  American  liberty  ;  and  as  these  formed  everywhere  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  the  measure   originated  by  Massachusetts   was   gradually 
adopted  by  every  colony  from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina  ;  —  that 
IS,  by  twelve  of  the  existing  North  American  States  ;  Georgia,  the  thirteenth 
and  youngest,  not  yet  taking  an  active  part  in  the   political  transactions, 
which,  nevertheless,  she  watched  with  no  indifferent  eye.     In  several  of  the 
States,  the  royal  governors  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  congress,  by  refusing  to  convoke  the  assemblies  ;  but  in  all  these 
rases  the  inhabitants  formed  provincial  congresses,  by  which  deputies  to  the 
Continental  Congress  were  elected.     When  the  resolve  to  appoint  deputies 
was  carried  in  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  a  proposition  was  introduced 
immediately  after  by  some  of  the  members,  for  instructing  the  delegates  to 
what  point  it  was  admissible  for  them  to  pledge  the  concurrence  of  the 
province  in  the  general  measures  to  which  its  accession  might  be  invited. 
John  Rutledge  warmly  combated  this  proposition,  insisting,  that,  unless  the 
delegates   were   unshackled   by  restraint,  and   suffered   to   exercise  their 
judgments  with  manly  freedom,  their  power  of  serving   the  country  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pending  crisis  ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers around  him,  rather  subdued  by  his  energy  than  aroused  to  partake  it, 
anxiously  inquired,  "  What  ought  we  to  do,  then,  with  these  delegates,  if  they 
make  a  bad  use  of  their  power  ? "  he  replied,  with  his  usual  decision  and 
impetuosity,  "  Hang  </icm."     The  commissions  or  instructions,  however, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  respective  committees  of  delegates  by  the 
provinces  which  they  severally  represented,  directed  their  attention  merely 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  as  a  colonial 
possession  of  Britain,  and  invested  them  ostensibly  with  no  other  function 
but  that  of  deliberating,  and  reporting  the  counsels  matured  by  their  united 
deliberations.     But  all  the  ardent  friends  of  America,  all  the  partisans  of 
Britain,  and  all,  in  short,  except  those  whose  penetration  was  obstructed  by 
divided  hope  and  purpose,  plainly  perceived  that  the  formation  of  a  general 
deliberative  council  for  America  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  as  it  was  an 
essential  requisite,  was  also  a  bold  and  deliberate  approximation,  to  united 
revolt. 

General  Gage  had  now,  by  an  imprudently  overstrained  exertion  of  the 
high  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  British  government,  rendered  himself 
nearly  as  odious  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as  any  of  the  preceding 
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governors  of  this  province.    Soon  after  his  arrival,  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
with  a  park  of  artillery,  were  landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the  com- 
mon ;  and  this  armament  was  gradually  reinforced  by  sundry  regiments  from 
Ireland,  New  York,  Halifax,  and  Quebec.     Gage  was  desirous  of  having 
barracks  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troops  ;  but  even  among  the 
numerous  laborers  who  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  support  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Port  Bill,  not  one  could  be  found  willing  to  accept  the  gov- 
ernor's offers  of  employment.     Resenting  the  popular  odium  to  which  they 
found  themselves  exposed,  the  soldiers  retorted  by  insolence  of  behaviour, 
and  even  by  acts  of  violence,  against  various  individuals  who  had  signahzed 
themselves  by  the  warmth  or  steadiness  of  their  opposition  to  British  policy; 
and  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  patriotic  printer,  whom  Hutchinson  had  ineffectually 
prosecuted,  was  now  constrained  to  remove  by  nTght  his  printing-press  from 
Boston  by  the  threats  and  preparations  of  the  soldiers  to  destroy  it.     The 
provincial  committee  of  correspondence,  having  revived  and  extended  the 
ancient  non-importation  agreement,'  bestowed  on  their  association  the  title 
of  ^  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,— a  name  of  evil  omen  to  British 
monarchy,  and  which  provoked  Gage  to  issue  a  proclamation  reprobating  the 
compact  as  illegal  and  even  treasonable.     He  took  occasion  at  the  same 
lime  to  warn  the  people  against  religious  hypocrisy,  —  an  insinuation  which 
was  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  province.     Daily  some  additional  in- 
stance occurred  of  the  determined  purpose  of  the  inhabitants  to  obstruct 
the  views  and  recent  arrangements  of  the  British  government.     The  grand 
and  petty  juries,  summoned  to  attend  the  courts  of  law  and  perform  their  im- 
portant functions,  firmly  refused  to  serve  under  a  constitution  which  they 
denounced  as  a  tyrannical  violation  of  the  provincial  charter  ;  and  the  judges, 
who  dared  not  venture  to  fine  or  even  censure  them,  assumed  the  right  of 
deciding  causes  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  — a  proceeding  which 
served  only  to  increase  the  general  aversion  and  impatience  at  the  existing 
condition  of  things.     In  some  places,  the  people  assembled  in  numerous 
throngs,  and  so  completely  filled  the  court-houses  and  blocked  up  every 
avenue  to  them,  that  neither  the  judges  nor  their  attendants  could  obtain  ad- 
mission ;  and  when  the  sheriffs  commanded  them  to  make  way  for  the  court, 
they  answered,  "  that  they  knew  no  court  independent  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  their  country,  and  none  other  would  they  acknowledge."     They  would 
submit  to  a  suspension  of  regular  government,  rather  than  permit  the  streams 
of  justice  to  flow  in  the  new  channel  prescribed  by  the  recent  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, or  reconduct  them  forcibly  in  the  old  one  sanctioned  by  their  charter. 
The  jealousy  excited  by  successive  arrivals  of  British  troops  at  Boston 
was  increased  by  the  position  of  a  British  guard  on  the  peninsular  avenue 
called  Boston  Neck,  and  by  the  diligence  with  which  the  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  and  manning  the  fortifications  at  that  entrance  of  the 
'onn.     It  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  the  popular  leaders  restrained 
ihe  explosion  of  an  immediate  revolt  throughout  the  province,  on  the  dis- 
covery  that  Gage  had  despatched  ajbody  of  the  troops  during  the  night  to 

'  Bptta  asserts,  that  among  the  m~^st  eager  pTomoters  d'lh^'li^n-i^oriimi^ agreement  in 
Amorica  were  some  hypocritical  knaves,  who  monopolized  the  profits  arising  from  a  clandes- 
Jne  importation  of  the  commodities  thus  excluded  from  open  and  general  commerce.  But  h*> 
nas  not  thought  fit  to  support  his  statement  by  citing  any  proof  either  of  the  reality  of  such 
P  ftotiocs  or  of  the  extent  to  winch  thoy  were  carried.  It  is  undeniable,  indeed,  that  amon.r 
!>e  Americans  (as  doubtless  among  every  people  that  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  revohr. 
lion),  some  nnrsonM.  wiio  lii>rr>rn  «!>«  cvnrH  .....=  a^^,..„  vf—  .1--.  -,— »  u.,t  1.^  •  ■  ■>  i  . 
moiitli(!(l  nartisans  ol  their  country's  cause,  proved  in  the  hour  of  trial  men  of  faint  hearts  and 
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Cbarlestown  [September  l],near  Boston,  and  had  seized  all  the  gunpowder 
in  the  arsenal  at  that  place.  To  gratify  and  yet  regulate  the  popular  senti- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  from  breaking  the  gen. 
eral  line  of  American  opposition  by  rushing  forward  precipitately  to  prema^ 
ture  conflict  (such  was  the  language  and  the  counsel  of  the  more  cautious 
politicians  of  Pennsylvania),  town-meetings  in  utter  disregard  of  British  law 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  them  the  counsels  ol 
a  vigorous  and  yet  prudent  preparation  for  the  extremity  of  civil  war  were 
with  more  or  less  disguise  addressed  to  the  people.  Gage  threatened  to 
disperse  these  meetings  with  his  troops  ;  but  his  threats  were  contemneo 
and  his  power  defied.  The  selectmen  of  the  towns  assured  him  that  he 
mistook  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament  with  regard  to  town-meetings ; 
that  it  prohibited  only  the' fresh  convocation  of  such  assemblies  ;  and  that 
those  which  he  now  threatened  to  disperse  had  not  been  so  convoked,  but 
were  held  in  virtue  of  adjournments  decreed  by  meetings  which  had  been 
legally  convoked  prior  to  the  parliamentary  prohibition. 

The  most  remarkable  demonstration  at  this  period  occurred  in  an  assem- 
bly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Suftblk  [September  6],  by  which, 
among  many  other  spirited  resolutions,  it  was  declared,'  "  that  no  obedienct 
is  due  from  this  province  to  either  or  any  part  of  the  recent  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, but  that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  adminis- 
tration to  enslave  America."  This  assembly  farther  declared,  that  the 
decrees  of  judges  acting  in  submissive  conformity  to  the  recent  violation  of 
the  provincial  constitution  were  entitled  to  no  respect  whatever  ;  and  thai, 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attending  a  suspension  of  justice,  it  was  now  the 
patriotic  duty  of  creditors  to  exercise  forbearance,  and  of  debtors  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  all  possible  diligence.  They  recommended  to  all 
collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  having  public  money  in  their  hands, 
to  retain  it  until  the  government  of  the  province  should  be  placed  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis,  and  to  their  countrymen  at  large  a  prompt  and  strict  at- 
tention to  their  duties  as  militia-men,  —  adding,  that,  for  themselves,  they 
were  determined  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  so  long  as  such  conduct 
could  be  justified  by  reason  and  the  principles  of  self-preservation,  but  ml 
a  moment  longer.  They  concluded  by  exhorting  the  people  to  avoid  all 
riot  and  disorder,  and,  by  a  steady,  manly,  uniform,  and  persevering  op- 
position, to  convince  their  enemies,  that,  in  a  contest  so  important,  in  a  cause 
so  solemn,  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  should  be  "  such  as  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  the  wise,  and  the  admiration  of  the  brave  and  free,  of  every 
age  and  of  every  country."  These  resolves,  which  in  deliberate  boldness 
exceeded  any  that  had  yet  been  embraced  in  America,  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  the  Continental  Congress  now  assembled,  and  were  explicitly 
Banctioned  by  this  great  American  council.^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  general  congress,  elected  by  the  twelve 


Those  resolutions  were  composed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who  afterwards  fell  at  Bunkers 

■      "•  nmenced  with  tli.  -  "'     "-         "  ""• "  "^ "'  *"■*  ""'  '•" 

jusiiccjiim  ¥t;iigeancc,bui  not  the  «risuuiii,vfi  -un^ui.u. ■.»■■•,  .....^..  «.  —  , .;';"'  "i -u" 

and  exiled  our  fugitive  parents  from  their  native  shores,  now  pursues  us,  their  guiltless  children. 


tlio  following  preamble  ;  —  "  Whereas  the  power,  but  not  the 
justice,  the  vengeance,  but  not  the  wisdom,  of  Great  Britain,  which  of  old_  persecuted,  scourged, 


Hill.     They  commenced  wit 


with  unrelenting  severity ;  and  whereas  this  then  savage  and  uncultivated  desert  was  piii 
chased  by  the  toil  and  treasure,  or  acquired  by  the  valor  and  blood,  of  those  our  venerahlc  mo 
geiiitors;  to  us  they  bequeathed  the  dear-bought  inheritance  ;  to  our  care  and  protection  tlifj 
consigned  it ;  and  the  most  sacred  obligations  are  upon  us  to  transmit  the  glorious  purciiase, 
unfettered  by  power,  unclogged  with  shackles,  to  an  innocent  and  beloved  otfsjjring. 

^  Annual  Ktfguiln  fur  I7li4  aud  for  l77a  Gordon.  Burk.  Eiiui.  BraJiOid,  Gsrdfns 
JIntfAlnies.  Ramsay.  Belknap.  Pitkin.  Holmes.  Mejiioir  of  haiah  Thomas,  in  Ihe  ,1tch<co- 
lofia  Americana,.    Tucker's  Life  of  Jijferson. 
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oldest  and  raOst  powerful  States  of  America,  assembled  at  Philadelphia. 
"  Such,"  said  the  British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  at  the  time,  "  has 
been  the  unhappy  effect  of  the  measures  pursued,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
avowedly,  and  for  that  reason  the  less  wisely,  for  reducing  America  by  di- 
vision, that  those  twelve  colonies,  clashing  in  interests,  frequently  quarrelling 
about  boundaries  and  many  other  subjects,  differing  in  manners,  customs, 
religion,  and  forms  of  government,  with  all  the  local  prejudices,  jealousies, 
and  aversions  incident  to  neighbouring  states,  are  now  led  to  assemble  by 
their  delegates  in  a  general  diet,  and  taught  to  feel  their  weight  and  impor- 
tance in  a  common  union."     Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  assembly,  which  was  forthwith  organized  for  the  transaction 
of  business  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  legislature.     In  this  assem- 
bly, which  consisted  of  fifty-five  members,  the  wealth,  the  talent,  the  spirit 
of  the  Arpericans,  —  all  the  particulars,  in  short,  that  command  the  respect 
and  constitute  the  character  and  force  of  a  nation,  —  were  justly  and  fully 
represented.     In  point  of  the  number  of  their  deputies,  the  States  were 
not  equally  represented  ;  and  as  their  relative  importance  was  not  accurately 
known,  it  was  arranged  that  the  representatives  of  each  province  should  give 
one  single  vote  upon  every  question  discussed  by  the  congress.^    It  was  far- 
ther determined  that  the  meetings  of  the  congress   should  be  held  with 
closed  doors,  and  that  not  a  syllable  of  its  transactions  should  be  published 
except  by  order  of  a  majority  of  the  States.     This  judicious  regulation, 
among  other  advantageous  results,  withheld  from  public  view  every  symp- 
tom of  doubt  or  divided  purpose  and  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
congress.    The  most  eininent  and  respected  citizens  of  the  various  colonies 
were  now  for  the  first  time  assembled  together.     Known  to  each  other  by 
reputation  and  correspondence,  but  personally  unacquainted  ;  conscious  that 
the  eyes  of  their  agitated  countrymen,  together  with  the  rising  expectation 
and  interest  of  Europe,  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  them,  and  that  the  lib- 
erties of  three  millions  of  people  and  the  destiny  of  the  greatest  common- 
wealth in  the  world  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  their  conduct, 
--they  were  deeply  and  even  painfully  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility that  attached  to  the  functions  they  had  undertaken.     A  long  and  em- 
barrassing silence  that  followed  the  organization  of  the  assembly  was  broken 
by  Patrick  Henry,  who,  with  calm  yet  earnest  and  noajestic  eloquence, 
depicted  his  country's  wrongs,  and  rekindled  in  his  colleagues  the  ardor 
and  emulation  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  not  by  mean  timidity, 
but  by  a  generous  awe  and  profound  conception  of  the  grand  and  swelling 
scene,  of  which  the  conduct  and  issue  reposed  on  their  present  deliberations. 
The  debates  and  other  transactions  of  the  congress  were  now  conducted 
with  a  happy  mixture  of  firmness,  prudence,  talent,  and  despatch.     The 
utmost  credit  and  respect  were  imparted  to  their  resolves  by  a  unanimity 
chiefly  the  fruit  of  concessions  made  with  profound  policy  by. the  more  ar- 
dent and  (in  principle)  uncompromising  partisans  ol  liberty,  who  already 
cleaved  to  the  purpose  of  American  independence  with  fixed  and  undi- 
verted aim."    Nevertheless,  some  concessions  were  extorted  or  dexterously 

'  The  Slates  United  and  the  States  Separate  wns  a  favorite  exprcRWon  of  Samuel  Adama, 
and  often  delivered  by  him  as  a  toast  at  public  and  private  entertainments. 

'  The  conduct  of  Samuel  Adams  on  the  present  occasion  was  tbus  describtsd  by  Galloway, 
in  American,  who  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was  one  6f  the  representativM 
of  Pennsylvania  in  this  congress,  but,  after  the  disasters  which  bo(%tl.th«  American  arms  in  tha 
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obtained  from  the  other  party  in  the  assembly  ;  and 


ceedings  we  recognize 
ment  the  numbers  of  t 


certain  of  their 
industrious 

opponents  of  British  prerogative,  exerted  at  the 
expense  of  a  departure  from  the  strict  Hnc  of  candor  and  integrity.  Bm 
when  was  it  seen  that  even  the  most  meritorious  party,  in  a  great  political 
quarrel,  uniformly  bounded  its  exertions  within  the  limits  of  honor  and  mod- 
eration ;  accounted  truth  and  virtue  dearer  than  success,  or  even  equally 
dear  ;  or  refrained  from  indulging  and  fomenting  that  propensity,  peculiarjv 
incident  to  political  strife,  which  prompts  its  partakers  to  impute  every  pos- 
sible  and  imaginable  depravity  to  their  adversaries  ?  So  equally  were  the 
talents  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions  distributed  among  the 
members  of  this  congress,  that  the  leading  orators  invariably  proved,  and 
indeed  acknowledged  themselves,  inferior  in  the  arts  of  written  composition 
to  their  less  eloquent  colleagues.' 

The  congress  having  determined,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  more 
ardent  party,  to  restrict  their  attention  to  such  American  grievances  as  had 
been  inflicted  subsequently  to  the  year  1763,  proceeded  to  frame  and  pub- 
lish a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  America  ;  a  memorial  to  all  their 
American  countrymen  ;  an  address  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  :  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
declarations,  resolves,  counsels,  and  remonstrances, — in  the  composition 
of  which  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Jay  (who  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
country  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  while  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his  de- 
portment gave  him  the  influence  of  riper  years),  and  Philip  Livingston  par- 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves.  Livingston  was  the  inheritor  of  a  name 
highly  renowned  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  destined  to 
heighten  and  enlarge  its  honorable  lustre  in  America.  The  congress  as- 
serted in  those  writings  all  the  claims  and  rights  which  we  have  already 
so  frequently  particularized,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  every  statute  by 
which  those  rights  were  invaded.  To  the  king  they  appealed  as  a  sovereign 
whose  true  interest  and  glory  were  inseparable  from  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  which  his  ministers  were  attempting  to  bereave  them.  To  the 
people  of  Britain  ^  they  earnestly  vindicated  \he  noble  value  which  they 
attached  to  a  full  share  in  the  system  of  the  British  constitution,  and  rep- 
resented the  danger  portended  to  the  whole  system  by  the  extinction  of 

■leeps  little,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  wasthjji 
man,  who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in  congress  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  factions  of  New  England."  Galloway's  Historirat  and  Politiral  Keflections  on  the  Rist 
and  Progress  of  the  ^meriean  Rebellion,  published  in  England  in  1780.  Of  Samuel  Adams 
says  Hutchinson,  "  such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  can  nev- 
er be  conciliated  by  any  olTice  or  gift  whatever."  A  writer  in  the  American  Qwirterly  Kevim 
thus  pancgyrically  characterizes  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  the  contemporary  and  political 
associate  of  Adams  :  —  "  lie  was  the  Samuel  Adams  of  Maryland,  impiger,  intxorabilis." 
While  Hancock  and  others,  with  mixed  sentiment,  aspired  to  tlie  character  of  leaders  of  the 
congress,  Samuel  Adams,  with  single  eye,  studied  and  was  content  to  be  its  soul. 

'  Patrick  Henry,  in  particular,  was  obliged  to  resign  to  others  the  task  of  composing  the 
resolves  and  declarations  which  his  own  eloquence  had  elicited.  When  he  was  asked,  on  hii 
return  to  Virginia,  whom  he  thought  the  greatest  man  in  congress,  he  answered,  "  If  you  tipeak 
of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  epcak 
of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment,  Washington  is,  unquestionably,  the  greatest  man  on 
that  floor." 

*  The  address  to  the  British  people  thus  commenced  : — "Friends  and  fellow-subjects -. 
When  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  and  possessed  of  all  the  glory  that  he- 
roism, munificence,  and  humanity  can  bestow,  descends  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  iorging  chains 
for  her  friends  and  children,  and,  instead  of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
slavery  and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  she  has  either  ceased  to  bo  virtuous,  or  been 
extremciy  uegli^jeiil  iu  the  appuiutaiunl  of  her  jruJers  " 
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liberty,  its  vUal  principle,  in  so  large  and  flourishing  a  department  of  the 
empire.  "  Place  us,"  they  declared,  "in  the  situation  in  which  we  were 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony  will  be  restored." 
To  the  Americans,  among  other  grievances,  they  enumerated  the  late  Que- 
bec Bill,  which  they  denounced  as  a  wicked  attempt  to  establish  the  Romish 
faith  and  a  model  of  tyranny  within  the  British  empire,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  French  colonjr  recently  conquered  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Britain.  Yet,  in  their  letter  to  the  Cana- 
dians, they  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  discontent  of  this  people  by  the 
most  plausible  and  ingenious  comments  on  the  Quebec  Bill ;  assuring  them 
that  the  restored  system  of  French  law  to  which  they  were  attached  could 
not  possibly  be  administered  to  their  satisfaction  by  English  functionaries  ; 
and  urging  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  British  Americans' 
and  elect  deputies  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Similar  invitations  were 
addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the 
Flondas.  The  congress  also  framed  an  agreement  for  the  strictest  absti- 
nence from  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  Britain,  which  they 
warmly  recommended  to  the  universal  adoption  of  their  countrymen  ;  with 
the  additional  advice,  that  the  names  of  all  persons  rejecting  or  violating  the 
agreement  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  newspapers,  as  enemies  to  the  rights 
of  America.  With  willing  conformity  to  the  instructions  of  many  of  their 
constituents,  they  reprobated  the  slave-trade  as  a  practice  equally  injurious 
and  dishonorable  to  America,  and  urged  an  instant  and  entire  dereliction 
of  farther  importation  or  purchase  of  slaves. 

During  the  whole  session  of  the  congress,  a  constant  communication  was 
maintained  by  expresses  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Apprized,  by 
letters  from  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  correspondence,  of  the  op- 
erations of  General  Gage  in  surrounding  Boston  with  fortifications  and  inter- 
cepting its  intercourse  with  the  country,  the  congress  first  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  general,  requesting  him  to  desist  from  such  measures,  and  then  voted 
a  resolution,  approving  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  declaring,  that,  if  a  forcible  execution  of 
these  acts  should  be  attempted,  "  in  such  case  all  America  ought  to  support 
Massachusetts  m  her  opposition.''  They  recommended,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  people  of  that  province  a  demeanour  guardedly  peaceable  towards  Gage 
and  his  troops,  and  a  firm  perseverance  in  the  line  they  had  adopted  of 
acting  on  the  defensive.  They  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons 
accepting  or  obeying  authority  conferred  by  the  statutes  which  violated  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  "  ought  to  be  held  In  abhorrence  by  all  good 
men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that  despotism  which  is  pre- 
paring to  destroy  those  rights  which  God,  nature,  and  compact  have  given 
to  America."  Yet,  in  this  and  all  the  other  compositions  which  Issued  from 
the  congress,  an  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  a  vehement  solicitude 
for  the  restoration  of  ancient  harmony  with  Great  Britain,  were  repeated  In 
professions,  certainly  more  politic  than  sincere  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
members,  who  had  long  regarded  a  peaceful  accommodation  of  the  quarrel 
as  impossible. 

Of  the  debates  which  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  congress  no  com- 
nlete  or  authentic  report  was  preserved  ;  but,  from  some  detached  particu- 
lars that  have  been  transmitted,  it  appears  that  the  probability  and  the  con- 

SeniienCAn  of  a  orar  n-ith  nritqin  ti.pr"  Holil *-'--  J^c c-J         ^- 
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sion,  when  some  of  the  more  scrupulous  and  temporiatng  party  endeav< 
oured  to  moderate  the  fervor  of  their  colleagues  by  reminding  them  that  the 
British  fleets  would  find  little  difficulty  in  battering  and  destroying  all  the 
seaport  towns  of  America,  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  thus 
replied  to  the  alarming  suggestion  :  — "  Our  seaport  towns,  Mr.  President, 
are  composed  of  brick  and  wood.  If  they  are  destroyed,  we  have  clay  and 
timber  enough  to  rebuild  them.  But,  if  the  liberties  of  our  country  are 
destroyed,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  to  replace  them  ? "  An  est!- 
mate  wac  made  by  the  congress  of  the  total  population  of  the  twelve  prov- 
inces which  its  members  represented,  and  which,  on  a  very  moderate  com- 
putation, were  reckoned  to  contain  3,036,678  free  inhabitants.  It  is  impo$. 
sible  to  peruse  the  recorded  transactions  of  this  congress,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  highest  admiration  both  of  the  firm  and  elevated  tone, 
and  of  the  energetic  and  elegant  diction,  in  which  the  rights  and  the  pur- 
poses  of  America  are  expressed.  Lord  Chatham  declared,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  ardent  admiration  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master- 
spif  its  of  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conduct,  the  American  congress 
was  second  to  no  human  assembly  of  which  history  has  preserved  a  tne- 
morial.  After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  the  congress  decreed  its  own  dis- 
solution [October]  ;  but  not  without  bequeathing  the  advice  that  another 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May  in  tlie  eosuing  year,  at  Phila- 
delphia, unless  the  redress  of  American  grievances  were  previously  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  all  the  colonies  should  elect  deputies  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  form  the  new  congress,  if  events  should  render  its 
convocation  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  counsels  and  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress  obtained  the  cor- 
dial sanction  and  acquiescence  of  the  provincial  congresses  and  legislative 
assemblies  of  all  the  States  except  New  York,  whose  asseraUy,  unexpect- 
edly, declined  to  r'^cognize  them.  In  this  province,  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property  tended  to  foster  an  aristocratic  spirit  very  remote  from  the  gen- 
eral taste  and  temper  elsewhere  prevalent  in  North  Am«rica.  The  city  of 
New  York  had  long  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  troops  maintained 
in  this  quarter  of  the  empire  ;  and  many  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families 
in  the  province  were  connected  with  persons  of  rank,  influence,  and  Tory 
principles  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  the  party  attached  there  to  tlie  royal 
government  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  numbers  and  other  elements 
of  social  consideration.  Yet  the  apparent  secession  of  this  province  from 
the  American  cause  on  the  present  occasion  was  much  more  prejudicial 
to  the  British  government,  by  which  its  importance  was  greatly  overrated,' 
than  to  the  other  American  States,  which,  though  displeased,  were  no  way 
daunted  or  spirit-stricken  by  the  occurrence.  The  Brit:ish  government  was 
continually  deluded  by  its  Tory  friends  in  America.  The  most  stanch  and 
zealous  of  these  partisans  customarily  exaggerated  every  trifling  instance  of 
success,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  their  own  services  ;  while  others 
of  them,  in  whom  patriotic  attachment  was  at  bottom  much  stronger  than 
Tory  predilections,  long  continued  to  oppose  and  reprobate  every  approaoh 
of  their  countrymen  to  that  revolt,  which,  when  no  losger  avoidable,  they 

'  The  British  ministere,  g^ya  Ramsay,  were,  confirmed  in  th^ir  |)«iig|(tipali  purpose^  bv;  ib« 
•eeming  defection  of  New  York  from  the  cause  of  her  sjstcr  coIqpwb.  "Tli^y  .flattered  ithein. 
•elvos,  that,  when  one  link  of  the  continental  chain  gave  waj,  i(,«ouM  bA  9nj  to  majca  w 
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themselves  partook.  In  all  the  other  provinces  there  was  demonstrated  for 
the  congress  a  degree  of  respect  and  deference  which  seemed  to  invest  it 
with  the  character  more  of  a  legislative  body  than  a  council ;  and  its  rec 
ommeiidations  were  as  generally  and  punctually  carried  into  effect  as  the 
laws  of  the  most  respected  government  and  best  regulated  state  have  ever 
been.  Every  particular  in  its  language  and  tone  that  savored  of  deter- 
mined resistance  wag  copied  and  reechoed  with  zealous  homage,  and  even 
enhanced  by  the  exaggeration  which  is  incident  to  imitators.  Shortly  after 
its  recommendation  of  abstinence  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Brit- 
am  was  published,  a  brig,  laden  with  tea,  arrived  from  London  at  Annapolis, 
m  Maryland.  Alarmed  by  the  rage  and  menaces  of  the  people,  the  ship! 
master  implored  the  counsel  and  protection  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroU- 
ton,  an  emment  lawyer,  fast  rising  into  a  patriotic  distinction  which  every 
added  year  of  his  long  life  deservedly  enhanced,  who  advised  him  to  burn 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  as  the  surest  means  of  allaying  the  popular  excitement 

ItlrTr^  r  -fT^  '  '!"'  '^^'  ^'''  «^' '  '^'  «°1°^«  display  d?  and 
the  brig  burned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  muhitude  f  ^     »      " 

In  Massachusetts,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  became  daily  more  inau- 
spicious to  peace  and  reconcilement.     The  semblance,  indeed,  of  subordi- 
nation to  the  British  crown  was  maintained  ;  but  so  hollow  and  unsubstantial 
was  this  semblance,  that  every  attempt  of  the  governor  to  exert  his  authority 
served  only  to  show  how  withered  and  decayed  were  the  bands  which  yet 
m  theory  connected  the  colonists  and  their  domestic  institutions  with  the 
royal  prerogative.     Gage  had  issued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  an  assem- 
bly at  Salem,  on  the  5th  of  October  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  temper  of  the 
people  and  the  increasing  spread  of  discontent,  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
countermand  the  writs  by  a  proclamation  suspending    the  meeting  of  the 
assembly.    The  legality  of  this  proclamation,  however,  was  generally  denied 
m Massachusetts;  and  the  new  representatives,  to  the  number  of  ninety, 
assembling  on  the  day  originally  appointed,  and  neither  the  governor  noi^ 
any  substitute  attending,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress, 
and  soon  adjourned  to  Concord.     Here  they  made  choice  of  Hancock  to 
be  their  president,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  the  governor  a 
remonstrance  against  all  his  recent  measures,  concluding  with  an  earnest 
request  that  he  would  desist  from  the  construction  of  the  fortress  which  he 
was   erecting  at  the  entrance  of  Boston,  ^^  and  restore  that  place  to  Us 
lTrJ\^  ^T'a  "'^°' .»'^"'.'gh  capable  of  dissimulation,  possessed  a 

Llfif  T/l-'T  ^'^"'^  ^'  "'"^'"'"'^  ^^«^'°"  «"d  d'ffi'^"'^  predicament, 
took  fire  at  this  language  ;  he  expressed  the  warmest   displeasure   at  the 

supposition  of  danger  from  English  troops  to  any  but  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  desired  the  committee  to  convey  to  the  congress  his  warnine; 
counsel  that  they  should  hasten  to  desist  from' their  illegal  proceedings.    Dis? 

ITlj^  r  ^^•"TT  '"u^  '^"''^'"5  his  power,  the  provincial  congress 
adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where,  relieved  from  all  doubts  of  the  general 
support  of  America,  they  embraced  and  pursued  measures  of  unexampled 
boldness  and  vigor.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
he  immediate  defence  of  the  province  ;  gave  orders  for  the  enlistment  of 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readiness,  at  a  minute's  tcamins,  to 
appear  in  arms  ;  elected  three  general  officers  (Preble,  Ward,  and  Poniriy) 
to  command  these  minute-men  and  the  provincial  militia,  in  case  of  their 
oeing  cailed  to  active   service  ;  and  appointed  a  council  of  safety  and  a 
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committee  of  supplies.  One  of  the  secretaries  whom  they  elected  was 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  American  service,  and  highly 
dixtincuished  as  a  gallant  and  indefatigable  partisan  of  his  country  s  cause. 
Reassembling  after  an  adjournment  of  a  few  weeks  [November],  the  same 
congress,  sensible  that  their  countrymen  aipplauded  their  measures,  and  that 
their  constituents  were  prepared  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  de- 
crees, passed  an  ordinance  for  the  equipment  of  twelve  thousand  meii  to  act 
on  any  emergency,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  militia  as 
minute-men ;  appointed  two  additional  general  officers,  Ihomas  and  Heath  ; 
and  sent  delegates  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to 
request  the  cooperation  of  these  provinces  in  completing  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  ;  and  circular  letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  clergy- 
men of  Massachusetts,  requesting  their  assistance  to  avert  impending  slavery. 

And  now  all  America  was  aroused  bv  expectation  of  awful  conflict  and 
mighty  change.*     New  England,  upon  which  the  first  violence  of  the  storm 
seemed  likely  to  descend,  was  agitatad  by  rumors  and  alarms,  ot  which  the 
import  and  the  influence  strikingly  portrayed  the  sentiments  and  temper  of 
the  people.     Reports,  that  Gage  had  commanded  his  troops  to  attack  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  or  to  fire  upon  the  town  of  Boston,  were  swallowed 
with  the  avidity  of  rage  and  hatred,   and  instanUy  covered  the  highways 
with  thousands  of  armed  men,  mustering  in  hot  haste,  and  eager  to  rush  for- 
ward to  death  or  revenge.     Every  thing  betokened  the  explosion  of  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  some  partial  gusts  announced  its  near  apnroach,  and  proved  the 
harbingers  of  its  fury.     In  the  close  of  the  year,  there  reached  America  a 
proclamation  issued  by   the   king,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military 
stores  from  Great  Britain.     The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  this  mandate,  than  they  removed  from  the  public 
battery  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  province 
eave  orders  for  procuring  arras  and  martial  stores,  and  for  the  immediate 
equipment  of  a  military  force.     In  New  Hampshire,  a  band  of  four  hundred 
men,  suddenly  assembling  in  arms,  and  conducted  by  John  buUivan,    an 
eminent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  intrepidity,  gained  posses- 
sion by  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Portsmouth,  and  confined  the  royal  garrison 
till  the  powder-magazine  was  ransacked  and  its  contents  carried  away. 

The  accounts  received  in  Britain  of  these  transactions  produced  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  relax  the  system  of  co- 
ercive measures  which  it  had  recently  undertaken.  In  a  speech  from  the 
throne  [November  30],  the  king  acquainted  the  parliament  that  a  most  daring 
spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  unhappily  prevailed  m  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences  ot  a 
hi'^hly  criminal  nature  ;  that  these  proceedings  were  countenanced  and  en- 
co°uraged  in  his  other  colonies,  and  unwarrantable  attempts  were  made  to 
obstruct  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinations  ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he  judged  most  proper 
and  effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  acts  passed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  with  regard  to  Massachusetts.    Addresses  which  approved 

'  »  The  events  of  this  timo  may  be  transmitted  to  posteriTy ;  but  the  agitation  »f»he  public 
mind  can  never  be  fully  comprehended  but  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it.      Komsay. 

•  Afterwards  maior-Kenoral  in  the  American  army.  .        „„|„„. 

a  %''iZH^:.Jr  for  1??4  and  for  m.-i.  Gordon.  Belknap.  Wirt.  Pitkin.  Holmes. 
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and  reechoed  this   speech  were  proposed  in  both  houses  ;   and,  though 
they  produced  warm  debates,  thev  were  carried  by  large  majorities.     In 
spite  of  this  apparent  firmness  of  purpose,  the  British  cabinet  could  not 
contemplate  without  some   hesitation  and  perplexity  the  extension  to  the 
other  provmces  of  America  of  those  rigorous  measures  which  had  been  in- 
flicted with  so  little  of  beneficial  effect  upon  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  par- 
lament  was  adjourned  for  the  Christinas  holydays,  without  having  taken  any 
farther  step  m  re  ation  to  colonial  affairs.     But  the  intelligence,  received 
during  this  interval,  of  the  meeting  and  transactions  of  the  American  con- 
gress precluded  farther  indecision,  and    imperatively  demanded  either  an 
instant  retractation  of  the  resisted  prerogative  of  Britain,  or  a  vigorous  and 
decisive  retort  of  the  blow  which  her  authority  had  received.     The  consid- 
eration of  American  affairs  was  accordingly  the  first  business  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reassembled  parliament  was  directed.     [January  20  1775  1 
At  this  critical  juncture.  Lord  Chatham,  after  a  long  retirement  from  public 
lite,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  venerable  alike  from  age 
achievement,  and  renown,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  remaining  energy  of  his 
commanding  spirit  and  impressive  eloquence,  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  attempting  to  subdue  the  Americans  by  military  force.     He  enlarged 
on  the  ruinous  events  that  were  impending  on  the  nation  in  consequence  of 
the  project,  equally  unjust  and  impracticable,  of  taxing  America  ;  he  pro- 
nounced  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  American  congress  and  its  transactions  ; 
arraigned  the  whole  ministerial  system  of  American  politics  ;  and  moved 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  advise  and  beseecfi  him, 
that,  in  order  to  open  a  happy  way  to  the   settlement  of  the   dangerous 
troubles  m  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities 
in  that  country,  and  preventing,  above  all,  some  sudden  and  fatal  catastro- 
phe at  Boston,  he  should  command  General  Gage  to  remove  the  troops  from 
that  town  as  speedily  as  the  rigor  of  the  season  would  permit.    This  motion 
was  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Lords  Camden  and 
bhelburne,  but  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peers.     Yet  a  respect- 
able niinority,  in  both  houses  of  pariiament,  was  warmly,  though  ineffectually, 
seconded  m  their  efforts  for  conciliation,  by  petitions  from  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  particularly  from  the  towns  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol. 

A  few  days  after  [January  26],  a  petition  was  tendered  to  the  House 
ol  Commons  from  BoUan,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  as  the  agents  for  the  provinces 
of  America,  stating  that  they  were  directed  by  the  American  Continental 
Congress  to  present  a  memorial  from  it,  the  contents  of  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  illustrate  by  much  important  information  ;  and  praying  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  memorial.  A  violent  debate  ensued. 
Ihe  adherents  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
complaints  of  America,  insultingly  censured  them  as  containing  nothing 
but  pretended  grievances  ;  and  a  large  majority  united  in  rejecting  the  ap- 
plication. Lord  Chatham  still  persisted  in  indulging  hopes  of  conciliation  ; 
and  to  this  end,  with  a  very  unwarrantable  reliance  on  the  moderation  and 
placabdity  both  of  the  British  government  and  of  the  Americans,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  [February  1]  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  which  he  entitled 
JI  provmonal  Act  for  settling  the  Troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the 
supreme  legislative  Authority  and  superintending  Power  of  Great  Hritain 
over  the  Colonies.     He  proposed,  on' the  one  hand,  to  legalize  the  codvo- 
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cation  of  a  now  American  congress,  which  should  first  acknowledge  tljc  su- 
preme legislatorial  power  of  the  British  parliament,  and  then  allot  to  the  crown 
n  certain  and  pernctiial  revenue,  applicable,  under  parliamentary  direction,  to 
the  alleviation  ollho  national  debt,  —  and  on  the  other,  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  admiralty  courts  in  America  within  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  sus- 
pend all  the  British  statutes  of  which  the  Americans  had  latterly  complained. 
This  distinguished  statesman  had  recently  cultivated  the  acquain'unce,  which 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  formerly  slighted,  of  ])r.  Franklin  ;  who, 
less  affected  by  the  eclipse  of  Lord  Chatham's  official  grandeur  than  the 
fallen  minister  himself  was,  regarded  him  with  undiminished  admiration,  and 
wiUingly  met  his  advances  to  intimacy.     He  imparted  the  outlines  of  his 
hill  to  Franklin,  whose  opinion  was,  that,  although  inadequate  to  the  wishes 
of  the  'Americans,  it  would  conduce  to  tranquillize  them,  and  serve  as  the 
basis  of  further  treaty.     When  the  measure  was  broached  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Sandwich,  one  of  the  ministers,  assailed  it  with  violent  and  (lis- 
dainful  abuse  ;  refused  to  believe  it  the  genuine  production  of  any  British 
nobleman  ;  and,  turning  with  a  significant  look  to  Franklin,  who  was  nres- 
ent,  declared  it  was  doubtless  the  production  of  an  American,  and  of  one 
well  known  as  the  most  bitter  and   mischievous  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Chatham  in  reply  vindicated  his  project,  and  claimed  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  its  composition  ;  but  added,  withal,  that,  if  bo  were 
the  first  minister  of  Britain,  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  seek  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  one  so  well  versed  in  American  affairs  as  Franklin,  whom  he  cu- 
logized*  as  the  just  object  of  the  world's  admiration,  and  an  ornament  not 
merely  to  the  British  empire  but  to  human  nature.     We  have  seen,  nideod, 
that  these  were  not  the  views  he  entertained  and  was  governed  by  when  he 
actually  was  the  first  minister  of  Britain.     The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that 
the  bill  was  rejected  without  even  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
house.'     This  result,  together  with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  British 
government,  induced  Franklin  to  think  that  his  farther  tarriance  at  London 
was  not  likely  to  prove  useful  to  his  constituents.     After  a  last  vain  en- 
deavour, in  conjunction  with  Lord  Howe,  with  David  Barclay,  a  Quaker 
and  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Barclay  of  Urie,  and  with  Dr.  Fothergill, 
to  promote  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  Britain  and  her  cok). 
nics,'»  he  returned,  in  the  spring  of  the  prjcsenj^year,  to  America,  where  his 

'■"The'following^striking  reflnctions  were"olicitr^  from  Dr.  Frnnklin  on  this  occasion  t- 
"  To  hear  so  mniiy  of  llieso  hereditary  legislators  dccluiniing  so  vohemcnlly  ngainst,  not  Ihd 
adopting  merely,  but  oven  the  fonsidrratum  of  a  proposal  so  important  in  its  natiire.  ofleriMl  by 
a  person  of  so  woighty  a  character,  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age,  who  had  taken  up  tint 
country  when  in  the  lowest  despondency  and  conducted  it  to  victory  and  glory  through  a  war 
with  two  of  the  mightiest  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  to  hear  them  censuring  his  plan,  not  only 
for  their  own  misunderstandings  of  what  was  in  it,  but  for  their  imnginations  of  what  was  not 
in  it,  which  ihey  would  not  give  themselves  on  opportunity  of  rectifying  by  a  second  reading ; 
to  perecivo  the  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  some,  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  others,  and 
the  wilfil  perversion  of  plain  truth  in  several  of  the  ministers;  and  upon  the  whole,  to  see 
it  so  ignjminii'jbly  rejected  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  so  hastily  too,  in  breach  of  all  decency 
and  prudent  regard  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  their  body,  n«  a  third  part  of  the  national 
legislature,  gave  mo  an  exceeding  mean  opinion  of  their  abiliUos,  and  made  their  claim  ol 
sovereignty  over  three  millions  of  virtuous,  sensible  people  in  America  ieem  the  Rrentesl  ol 
absurdities, 
Herrditnri 
mischief. 
We  have  seen  the  langunjzo  < 

much  r " 

posed  I 

»  it  WM  happy  for  Fran^liiVs  ci;cdi<  «(ith  his  countrymen,  that  the  very  moderate  tonn» 


nuch  fidelity  in  1836  by  the  British  peers,  who,  in  seeking  to  vilify  the  libera  policy  Uicy  op- 
Kwed  bv  ascribing  it  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Irish  politician,  O  Connell,  established  most  sat- 

isrianir  ino  ciaisn  oi  iiiai  aTj.rtfftmj  o-Klj  •■'  •"'•  •  "ys ;— :.'  .       ,    .  
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fellow-cltlzens  of  Pennsylvania  straightway  elected  him  a  member  of  the 
second  Continental  Congress. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Franklin's  agency  at  the  British  court,  ho  had 
enjoyed  the  society  and  zenlo.is  cooperation  of   his  countryman,  Josiah 
(Jniiicy,  Jr.,  who,  though  hovering  on  the  brink  of  an  early  grave,  yet 
burning  with  unquenchable  patriotism,  was  attracted  to  England  rather  by 
^i.st  impetuous  desire  than  bjr  reasonable  probability  of  serving  the  interest 
of  America.     1  his  accomplished  and  most  enthusiastic  man,  who  now  be- 
held hurope  for  the  first  time,  was  struck  with  admiration  amounting  to  as- 
tonishment, but  unmingled  with  dread,  at  the  strength  and  extent  of  Britain's 
military  resources  and  establishments.     His  zeal  for  the  extreme  of  Ameri- 
can resistance  and  his  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  so  far  from  being  daunted, 
were   inflamed  by  his  residence  at  London  ;  and  that  sentiment  and  con- 
viction he  labored,  with  more  of  fiery  energy  and  daring  than  of  sound  iude- 
ment  and  prudence,  to  impart  to  his  friends  at  Boston,  to  whom  the  state- 
ments  and  counsels  conveyed  in  his  letters  were  as  dangerous  and  might 
have  proved  as  pernicious  as  the  opposite  errors  inculcated  by  Hutchinson 
on  the  British  mimsters.     Transported  by  generous  but  deluding  passion 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  reason,  he  hearkened  too   readily  to  the  ve- 
hement and  indeliberate  language  of  Knglishmen  whom  sincere  liberality  or 
mere  party  spirit  induced  to  espouse  the  claims  of  America,  and,  thus  "mis- 
led, did  not  hesitate  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  the  only  danger  they  were 
exposed  to  arose  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  both  by  friends  and 
foes  in  hurope,  that  they  were  an  abject  and   cowardly  race  of  men  ;  that 
this   injurious   opinion   had   been  recently  confirmed  by  their  forbearance 
(which  he  had  alwnys  blamed)  to  inflict  vengeance  by  their  own  hands  on 
J^'f  person  o/ Hutchmson  ;  and  that  they  possessed  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful band  of  friends  in  England,  who  were  only  deterred  from  openly  declar- 
ing  themselves  by  distrust  of  American  firmness,  but  who,  if  they  saw  the 
Americans  brave  the  shock  of  but  one  single  encounter  with  the  British 
troops,  would  instantly  wrest  the  helm  of  government  from  the  present  min- 
isters, and  not  only  redress  every  grievance  of  America,  but  even  concede 
her  political  independence.     Ho  continually  reminded  the  Americans,  that 
no  nation  had  ever  achieved  its  deliverance  from  oppression  and  depend- 
ence by  a  bloodless  contest ;  and  protested  that  now,  when  they  were  united 
together  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  was  the  fit  time  for  attempting  an  inevi- 
table appeal  to  the  sword.    To  all  British  overtures  of  conciliation  he  urgently 
counselled  them  to  answer  that  they  would  treat  only  with   arms  in  their 
hands,  and  not  begin  to  treat  till  Britain  had  retracted  every  measure  they 
complained  of,  and  practically  avowed  their  independence  by  withdrawing 
all  her  land  and  naval  forces  from  America.     The  amiable,  magnanimous, 
and  enlightened,  though  intemperate  author  of  these  rash  counsels  and  sug- 
|estions  left  Britain  to  return  to  his  country  about  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  breathed  his  last  just  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  American 
coast.     His  name,  once  high  in  the  rolls  of  European  chivalry,  is  now  one 
of  the  glories  of  New  England. 

whirh  he  proposed  were  rejected  b7G7iUiin,  —  for  certainly  they  would  not,  at  present,  have 
given  satisfaction  to  Ainenca.  In  Jie  commencement  of  great  and  dangerous  contests,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  political  lenders  to  make  proffers  of  accommodation  which  they  have  no 
serious  intention,  or  at  least  not  the  power,  to  fulfil,  but  of  which  the  expected  rejection  in 
ooiinmd  on_ as  affording  a  politic  imputation  against  the  opposite  party.  On  the  very  night  be 
t.'>r!'  .rpr.-.in  s  uennrture  iforn  Lunuon,  Foihorgiii,  in  a  toiilliJciitiuI  billet  to  him,  avowed  hia 
conviction  that  nl  the  overtures  of  the  British  cabinet  were  specious,  hollow,  insincere,  and  ut 
torly  unworthy  ot  American  attention. 
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Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  some  days  elapsed  before  the 
British  ministers  followed  up  their  triumph  over  Lord  Chatham's  policy 
by  suggesting  any  proposition  of  their  own.  The  system  which  in  the  in- 
terim was  digested  in  the  cabinet  reflected  little  credit  on  the  wisdom  or 
consistency  of  the  counsels  from  which  it  emanated.  A  joint  address  was 
finally  [February  9]  moved  and  voted  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the 
king  ;  returning  thanks  for  the  communication  of  documents  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  ;  declaring  their  opinion  that  a  rebel- 
lion actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  beseeching  the  king 
to  pursue  the  most  effectual  measures  for  assuring  due  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature  ;  and  solemnly  pledging  themselves 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  fiis  Majesty  m  the  maintenance  of 
the  just  rights  of  his  crown,  and  of  those  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
against  all  rebellious  attempts  to  infringe  them.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates that  arose  on  this  occasion,  three  noblemen,  who  had  been  members 
of  the  cabinet  by  which,  in  1767,  the  taxation  of  America  was  resumed, 
protested  openly,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  nation,  that  they  had 
neither  shared  nor  approved  that  measure,  and  that  they  regarded  it  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  actual  and  impending  calamities  of  the  empire. 

On  the  day  after  the  address  was  voted.  Lord  North,  the  prime  minister, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  and 
commerce   of  tlie  provinces  of  New   Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  and  prohibiting  those  provinces  from  pursuing  any  fishery  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     He  observed  that  the  penal  acts  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  confined  to  Massachusetts  alone ;  but  declared  that  the 
other  New  England  States  had  subsequently  aided  and  abetted  their  oflend- 
ing  neighbours,  and  were,  besides,  so  near  to  them,  that  the  intentions  of 
parliament  would  be  frustrated,  unless  the  restraints  he  now  proposed  were 
extended  to  the  whole  of  New  England.     This  measure  was  opposed  with 
great  warmth  of  zeal  and  vigor  of  argument,  as  alike  inhuman  and  impolitic. 
"You  are  provoking  a  rebellion,"  it  was  urged,  "by  one  class  of  stat- 
utes ;  and  then  recruiting  the  rebel  army  by  another."    Many  petitions  were 
presented  from  various  parts  of  Britain  against  the  bill ;  and  the  English 
Quakers  particularly,  in  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  its  cruelty,  depre- 
cated the  attempt  to  destroy  by  famine  a  body  of  people  whom  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  loyal  and  meritorious  as  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown. »     The  most  urgent  petitioners  against  the  measure  were  those  Eng- 
lish merchants  who  had  lent  money  to  American  planters  on  the  security  of 
mortgages  of  their  landed  estates,  and  who  looked  forward  with  equal  alarm 
to  the  independence  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  America.     After  much 
opposition  in  both  houses,  the  bill  Was  passed  into  a  law.    [March  30.] 
But  while  it  was  yet  in  dependence.  Lord  North  suddenly  announced,  and 
prevailed  with  the  parliament  to  sanction,  an  overture  which  he  termed  a 
conciliatory  proposition,  by  which  it  was  proclaimed  that  parliament  would 
forbear  to  tax  any  colony  which  should  make  provision  for  contributing  its 
proportion  of  the  expenses  attending  the  common  defence  of  the  empire, 
and  for  the  support  of  civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 
within  its  own   corjnes.     This   was  a  concession   somewhat  vague  and 

~'  The  British  fishcriea  proving  shortly  after  remarkably  unproductive,  a  great  outcry  wm 
fdiseH,  both  in  Britain  and  America,  tiint  this  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  on  those  who  at- 
tenipted  to  bereave  a  whole  people  of  the  gifts  of  nature. 
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equivocal  in  its  import ;  for  it  neither  recognized  nor  denied  the  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  or  commercial  taxation.  Yet,  tendered  but 
D  few  jrears  before,  it  might  have  prevented  or  retarded  the  American 
Revolution.  Introduced  as  it  was,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  controversy, 
when  passion  had  controlled  speculation  and  effaced  nice  distinctions,  and 
incorporated  as  it  was  with  a  system  of  increased  rigor  towards  America, 
It  neither  could  nor  was  seriously  intended  to  produce  reconcilement.  In- 
deed, the  minister,  while  he  actually  weakened  the  force  of  his  menaces 
by  tins  show  of  hesitation,  was  so  much  afraid  of  seeming  to  yield,  that  he 
rendered  the  present  overture  worse  than  powerless  by  openly  acknowledging 
that  It  was  designed  to  divide  America  and  to  unite  all  domestic  parties  in 
breat  Britain.  This  impolitic  sincerity  was  calculated  to  affront  the  Amer- 
icans, who  needed  not  Us  assistance  to  see  clearly  through  so  palpable  a  de- 
vice. Ihe  proposition  was  conveyed  to  the  several  colonial  governors  in 
a  circular  letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  but  it  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
a  people  too  much  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  union,  and  too  well 
aware  ot  the  nature  and  state  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  embarked, 
to  be  deceived  by  an  overture  that  was  conciliatory  only  in  name. 

Scarcely  had  the  bill  been  passed  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  Eng- 
land, when  mtelligence  was  received  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  otates  of  America  were  supporting  their  Northern  brethren  in 
every  measure  of  resistance.  This  produced  an  additional  edict  for  ex- 
tending the  restraints  of  the  former  one  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Whatever  were  the  views  that 
prompted  the  discrimination  thus  exercised  by  the  British  government, 
—  the  exemption  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina  from  this 
penal  enactment  was  considered  in  America  as  calculated  to  promote  dis- 
union :  and  the  three  exempted  colonies,  spurning  the  proffered  grace,  vo- 
luntarily declared  their  participation  in  the  restraints  imposed  on  their 
neighbours.  So  infelicitous  were  the  rulers  of  Britain  in  all  their  measures, 
and  so  little^  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  people  of 
America.  There  are  seasons,  as  it  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked,  when 
all  circumstances  seem  to  conspire  towards  the  nourishment  and  increase 
of  maladies,  whether  physical  or  political.  At  the  very  time  when  the  par- 
liament was  enacting  tiie  restraining  laws,  the  assembly  of  New  York  was 
preparing  a  petition  to  parliament  for  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  it  both 
enraged  and  astonished  those  who  had  recently  vaunted  the  submissive  loy- 
alty and  mpderation  of  this  province,  to  find  its  assembly  peremptorily  de- 
clare, "that  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  and  the  exclusive  power 
of  providing  for  their  own  civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the^  colony,  are  esteemed  by  them  their  undoubted  and  unalienable 
rights."       The  body  politic^composed[of  the  parent  state  and  her  colonial 

y^rmual  Regist^  for  m&.  Gordon.  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Holmes.  Ramsay.  Pitkin. 
^V'"^Vu  •^''  "•',  ■'''*'"*  Q'^ncy,  Jr.  The  British  eovernment  and  the  Americnn  Tories 
(blinded  by  insolence,  ignorance,  and  rage)  grossly  cfeceived  each  other,  each  relying  a  great 
deal  too  far  on  the  other's  force  and  activity.  J    t>     b 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  partisans  of  liberty  in  America  were  dangerously  deceived  by  the 
ettectot  the  violence  and  intolerance  exerted  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause  in  several  of 
the  provinces.  A  delusive  appearance  of  unanimity  was  frequently  produced  in  communities 
where  a  strong  minority  were  in  their  hearts  dissenters  from  the  general  will,  and  ready:  on 
the  hrst  favorable  opportunity,  openly  to  range  themselves  against  the  predominant  doniestic 
party  by  whose  violence  they  were  ovflrnwed.  Persecution  whether  fisp.rtfld  in  rfiUsrsf.r.s  <■.- 
in  political  controversy,  naturally  tends  to  the  production  of  no  beUer  quaiitiei  than  hyp^riti- 
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progeny,  was  now  so  gangrened  and  overcharged  with  evil  humors,  that  no 
niiaginable  system  of  remedial  policy  could  have  arrested  or  even  consid- 
erably modified  the  headlong  pace  with  which  it  was  advancing  to  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  the  political  physicians  of  Britain  to  whom  the  treatment  of  the 
case  was  confided  had  in  reality  no  other  choice  than  to  suffer  that  grrat 
catastrophe  to  ensue  as  the  natural  issue  of  the  malady,  or  themselves  to 
accomplish  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  hopeless  operation. 

While  the  additional  restraining  act  was  in  progress  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  petition  and  memorial,  couched  in  very  strong  terms,  was 
transmitted  by  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  in  defence  of  the  claims  and  conduct 
of  the  Americans.  In  support  of  this  and  of  other  applicalions  of  a  similar 
tenor.  Glover  (the  author  of  Leonidas),  as  agent  for  the  West  India  planters 
and  merchants,  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  ;  but  wisdom  and  wit  were  exerted  in  vain  to  stem  the  swollen  current 
of  regal  ambition  and  national  pride.  A  project  of  conciliating  the  Amer- 
icans by  expressly  conceding  their  right  to  administer  their  own  domesti'> 
taxation,  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Edmund  Burke  and  illus- 
trated by  the  richest  display  of  his  admirable  genius  and  unrivalled  oratorv 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  voices.  ' ' 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  government,  and  a 
strong  reason  for  dissolving  its  colonial  dominion,  that  it  was  disabled  by 
distance  from  adapting  its  measures  to  the  actual  and  immediate  posture 
of  affairs  in  America.  Months  elapsed  between  the  occuirence  of  events 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  arrival  of  the  relative  directions  from  England  • 
and  every  symptom  of  the  political  exigence  had  frequently  undergone 
a  material  change,  before  the  concerted  prescription,  wise  or  unwise,  was 
applied.  Before  the  recent  proceedings  in  parliament  could  produce  any 
effect  or  were  even  known  in  America,  the  quarrel  had  made  a  fearful  stride  • 
and  the  odious  rigor  and  despised  pretences  of  conciliation  which  those 
measures  disclosed  were  announced  to  a  people  already  roused  to  fury  by 
the  shock  of  war  and  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  in  preparing  for  defence  was  followed  by 
the  other  provinces  ;  and  warlike  counsels  were  boldly  broached  in  the 
provincial  assemblies  and  congresses.  When  [March  23]  some  members 
of  the  Virginian  assembly  urged  the  postponement  of  these  preparations, 
reminding  their  colleagues  of  the  power  of  Britain  and  the  comparative 
weakness  of  America,  and  insisting  thp.t  it  would  be  time  enough  to  fly 
g  arnns  when  every  well-founded  hope  of  peace  had  entirely  vanished,— 
Patrick  Henry,  with  vehement  and  victorious  eloquence,  contended  that  that 
tmehad  already  come.  «'  It  is  natural,"  said  he,  "  to  man,  to  inddge  in 
the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  prone  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful 
truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  tiiat  enchantress  tilUhe  transforms  us  into 

mLhf!!.i!"" '^"''^''"u'"'*'"''''-  ^^'^'f'"?  tomaka  partisans,  it^iiikiT^ii^i^T^flh^^^Vho 
miKht  otherwise  have  been  contented  with  a  pasaive  neutrality 

HfllihlfrirLfn 'jlf?i!  ^'""■'^  (r'^P".)  7'^:  T.'r''  ^y  ""y  commonwealth  is  that  wherein  the 
ho,^e  it  L  nulul  ^''^'T"-'"  i"y  '""  '""^  '-''^  'H'  "f*  «''°P«-  »"•' '«'  "^  •>«"«'  i«  imaginable,  bo  I 
hope  I    18  also  attainable.     I  m«an  one  m  which  the  power,  however  strong,  oA  dominant 

T\^}Z^  '"TT.  and  gives  a  justly  proportioned  scope  to  the  sentiments  (not  directly  hostile  to 
H«if«h  /i».  k^Ik*^  the  minority  of  i"l,e  population.  This  social  consummation  so  devoutly 
fhTl?Jh.n7i„MnP"f.l!*^ '''"'"  "»«-'""«'y  calculated  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible 
lion.*whl  '.r"'?""'!  ""r*^  ^^  ^?'^""\  "*^  ''"-nanity.  There  are  doubtless  times  and  orca- 
•lons,  when  the  minority  of  the  citizens  have  as  little  right  to  exhibit  practical  dissent  from 
the  will  of. the  majority  as  culd  be  claimed  bv  the  mHioritv  nfa-hin'-  .r--  :-  ™i":«r  - 
UiO  conduct  of  the  vessel  during  a  storm  or  an  engagement.  '  *"  ""' '  "' 
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beasts.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  We  must  fight.  I  repeat 
it,  Sir,  we  must  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  al! 
that  IS  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  and  unable  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  >  Will  it  be 
when  our  supineness  shall  have  enabled  our  enemies  to  bind  us  hand  and 
foot.'  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,'  if  we  make  use  of  those  means  which  the 
God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  power.-  Three  millions  of  people  armed 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  are  invincible 
by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Nor  shall  we  fight 
our  battles  alone.  That  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations 
will  raise  up  Iriends  to  aid  us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone  ;  but 
to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no  longer  a  choice. 
If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our  chains 
are  forged  ;  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The 
war  is  inevitable,—  and  let  it  come  !  Gentlemen  may  cry,  '  Peace  !  Peace  ' ' 
-but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms." 
These  last  words  proved  prophetic. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  now  [1775]  superseded  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  assembling  in  the  beginning  of  February,  published 
an  address  acquainting  the  people,  that,  from  the  large  reinforcements  of 
troops  that  were  expected  at  Boston,  the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Britain, 
and  other  indications,  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  colony  was  intended  ;  and  urging  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
militia  m  general,  and  the  minute-men  in  particular,  to  spare  neither  time, 
pains,  nor  expense  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  preparation.  They 
also  passed  resolutions  for  procuring  and  making  firearms  and  bayonets  ; 
and  decreed  an  issue  of  provincial  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.'^  The  military  preparations  which  they  recommended 
\yere  diligently  pursued,  and  artillery  and  provisions  were  collected  at  va- 
rious places.  General  Gage  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  of  these 
proceedings.  Having  learned  that  some  military  stores  belonging  to  the 
.colonists  were  deposited  in  Salem,  he  despatched  Colonel  Leslie  from 
Castle  William,  on  the  26th  of  February,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  them.  The  troops,  landing  at  Marblehead, 
proceeded  to  Salem  ;  but  not  finding  there  the  object  of  their  expedition, 
they  advanced  along  the  road  leading  to  Danvers,  whither  the  stores  had 
been  removed,  and  reached  the  drawbridge  laid  across  the  river.  Here  a 
number  of  the  country  people  were  assembled,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
American  Colonel  Pickering  had  mustered  thirty  or  forty  armed  men,  and, 
having  drawn  up  the  bridge,  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river.     Leslie  commanded  them  to  lower  the  bridge ;  but,  as  they  peremp- 

'  "Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  iiis  quarrel  just,"  exclaimed  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  hia 
speech  on  the  same  occasion.  In  another  citation  from  Shakspeare,  Lee  shortly  after  foretold 
iho  final  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  while  he  was  taking  leave  of 
two  ol  his  colleagues  who  were  standing  with  him  in  the  porch  of  the  capitol,  he" inscribed 
with  a  pencil  these  lines  on  one  of  the  pillars :  — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain  ; 
When  the  hurly-burly  's  done, 

»  On  those  bills  of  credit  was  represented  an  American  grasping  a  sword,  and  pointing  te 
me  well  known  words  of  Algernon  Sydney :  -  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  Ubtrtate  quielem. 
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torily  refused,  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  in  some  boats  that  were 
moored  to  the  shore,  wnen  the  people,  who  had  gathered  around  him,  per- 
ceiving  his  intention,  sprang  into  the  boats  and  scuttled  them  with  axes. 
The  day  of  this  occurrence  was  a  Sunday  ;  and,  as  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  were  at  church,  this  circumstance  (as  Gage  was  supposed 
to  have  anticipated)  prevented  the  diffusion  of  alarm  and  diminished  the 
concourse  of  armed  Americans.  A  conflict,  nevertheless,  \yas  on  the  point 
of  ensuing,  when  it  was  averted  by  the  prudent  interposition  of  Barnard, 
one  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Salem,  who,  finding  Leslie  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  river,  but  willi^jg,  if  this  point  were  yielded,  to  content 
himself  with  marching  thirty  paces  beyond  it  and  then  return  without  at- 
tempting farther  progress,  prevailed  with  his  countrymen  to  indulge  the 
British  with  this  empty  triumph,  which,  indeed,  could  have  been  pushed 
no  farther,  as  the  stores  were  already  removed,  during  the  delay  that  had 
been  created.  At  length  the  bridge  was  lowered  ;  and  Pickering  with 
his  men,  still  facing  the  British  troops,  retired  to  the  line  they  had  measured 
and  marked.  LesUe  and  his  soldiers,  after  advancing  to  the  stipulated 
point,  returned  and  embarked  for  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  military 
enterprise  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  —  without  effect  and  without  blood- 
shed ;  but  not  without  additionally  kindling  the  spirit,  the  vigilance,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Americans,  and  inflaming  the  bitter  animosity  progressively 
created  between  them  and  the  British  soldiery.  They  declared  that  Gage 
and  his  troops  (doubtless  encouraged  by  secret  orders  from  Britain)  had 
tieated  them  as  rebels,  before  the  British  government  itself  dared  to  affix 
this  stigma  upon  them  ;  and  that  the  previous  seizures  of  arms  on  their 
own  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  merely  retaliatory 
measures  and  defensive  preparations.  In  such  circumstances,  an  expedition 
as  harmless  as  the  last  was  not  likely  again  to  occur ;  and  it  rieeded  less 
the  sagacity  of  Patrick  Henry  to  foresee,  than  his  spirit  and  intrepidity  firmly 
to  contemplate,  the  more  serious  trial  which  the  resolution  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  was  soon  to  undergo. 

A  magazine  of  military  stores  had  been  collected  with  silent  but  laborious 
assiduity  at  the  inland  town  of  Concord,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Boston, 
when  Gage,  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  resolved  to  destroy  the  hostile 
apparatus.  For  this  service  he  detached  at  night  [April  18]  Colonel  Smith 
and  Major  Pitcairn,  who,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light- 
infantry,  commenced  a  secret  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Al- 
though several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  post  themselves  at  various  points  on  the 
road  leading  to  Concord,  in  order  to  intercept  any  expresses  that  might  he 
sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country,  yet  sundry  messengers,  despatched 
for  this  very  purpose,  contrived  to  elude  their  vigilance  and  communicated 
an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly  spread  by  church-bells,  signal  guns,  and  volleys 
of  small  arms.  Reuben  Brown,  a  citizen  of  Concord,  actually  rode  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  disseminate 
the  intelligence.  The  British  troops,  arriving  at  Lexington  on  the  following 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  found  about  seventy  of  the  minute-men  of  that 
town  assembled  in  arms  on  the  parade.  [April  19.]  Major  Pitcairn,  who 
commanded  the  British  van,  approaching  the  Americans,  exclaimed,— 
«'  Disnerse,  yoi.  rebels  :  throw  down  your  arms  and  disperse  !  "  This  or- 
der, which   they  refused  to  obey,  was  followed  by  a  discharge  Irom  the 
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British  troops,  whose  fire,  huzza,  and  rapid  advance  compelled  the  scanty 
band  of  their  adversaries  to  an  instant  flight.  The  fire  continued  after  the 
dispersion,  whereupon  the  fugitives  stopped,  rallied,  and  returned  it.  Eight 
Americans  were  killed  and  several  were  wounded  in  this  affray.  The  Brit- 
ish detachment  now  pressed  forward  to  Concord.  Here  the  inhabitants, 
roused  by  the  signals  of  alarm,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  defence  ;  but 
observing  the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  more  than  they  could  prudently 
encounter,  they  retired  across  the  north  bridge  to  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  waited  for  reinforcements.  A  party  of  British  light-infantry  fol- 
lowed them  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  entered  the  town  and  hastened  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
had  leisure  to  spike  two  cannons,  and  to  cast  into  the  river  five  hundred 
pounds  of  ball  and  sixty  barrels  of  flour  ;  and  this  paltry  result  was  all 
the  advantage  derived  from  a  violent  and  sanguinary  enterprise  that  was  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  war  between  two  nations.  Meanwhile  the  provincial 
militia  were  reinforced  ;  and  Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  assuming  the 
direction  of  them,  advanced  towards  the  bridge.  Unaware  of  the  occur- 
rence at  Lexington,  and  anxious  that  the  Americans  should  not  be  the  ag- 
gressors, he  commanded  his  followers  to  refrain  from  giving  the  first  fire  ; 
and  this  mandate,  so  difficult  to  agitated  and  undisciplined  men,  he  enforced 
by  the  example  of  his  own  lively  yet  calm  and  collected  courage.  As  he 
advanced,  the  British  detachment  which  occupied  the  bridge  retired  to  the 
Concord  side  of  the  river  ;  and  on  his  nearer  approach,  they  fired  and 
killed  a  captain  and  one  of  the  privates  of  the  American  militia.  The 
Americans  instantly  returned  the  fire  ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  reg- 
ulars were  forced  lO  give  ground  with  some  loss.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  their  main  body  ;  and  the  whole  force  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country  were  by  this  time  in  arms  ; 
and  they  attacked  the  retreatmg  troops  in  every  direction, —  some  press- 
ing on  their  rear,  and  some  firing  upon  them  from  behind  stone  walls  and 
other  coverts.  Thus  harassed  during  a  retreat  of  six  miles,  the  British 
reentered  Lexington,  where,  most  opportunely  for  them,  they  were  joined 
by  Lord  Percy,  who  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  After  halting  two  hours  at  Lexington,  the  troops, 
now  amounting  in  number  to  about  seventeen  hundred,  resumed  their  march  ; 
and  the  Americans,  instantly  renewing  their  attacks,  continued  to  pour  an 
irregular  bjt  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy's  front,  flanks,  and  rear.  The 
close  discharge  of  musketry  by  expert  marksmen  exposed  the  troops  to 
considerable  danger,  and  produced  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ;  but  though 
unable  to  repel  or  even  effectually  retort  the  assaults  they  sustained  from 
eveiy  quarter,  the  British  kept  up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on  their  assail- 
ants.' A  little  after  sunset  they  reached  Bunker's  Hill,  where,  exhausted 
with  the  labors  of  this  disastrous  day,  they  remained  during  the  night, 
shielded  from  farther  attack  by  the  guns  of  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  and 
next  morning  retntered  Boston.  Of  the  Americans  engaged  in  this  affair, 
fifty  were  killed,  and  thirty-four  wounded.  Of  the  British,  sixty-five  were 
killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded,  and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners. 
To  their  wounded  prisoners  the  Americans  behaved  with  the  utmost  ten- 

'  Lord  Percy,  as  lie  nmrched  through  the  country  in  the  niorninc,  with  taunting  derision 
of  the  Americans,  enusod  liia  band  to  play  that  bcautirul  air  to  whicli  the  ridiculous  name  of 
it'ankee-OoiMe  has  been  given,  But  as  ho  returned  in  the  attcrnoon,  the  Americana,  with 
sharper  scofT,  called  out  to  him  that  ho  should  now  make  the  band  play  Chevy-Chase. 
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derness  and  humanity,  and  they  apprized  Gage  thai  he  was  at  liberty  to 
send  the  surgeons  of  liis  own  army  to  minister  to  them. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time  assembled 
promptly  despatched  to  England  an  account  of  the  conflict  that  had  tnken 
place,  with  depositions  intended  to  prove  that  the  British  were  the  aggressors. 
They  also  transmitted  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  which  pro- 
fessions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  united  with  assurances  of  a  determination 
not  tamely  to  submit  to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  ministers, 
Appealing  to  Heaven  (they  warmly  protested)  for  the  justice  of  our  cause 
toe  determine  to  die  or  be  free. 

As  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  to  be  finally  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  to  the 
American  cause,  that  the  first  bloodshed  by  which  this  dire  prospect  was 
illustrated  occurred  in  New  England, — where  the  people  were  so  much 
connected  with  each  other  by  consanguinity  and  by  similarity  of  manners, 
condition,  and  of  religious  and  political  sentiments,  that  the  slaughter  of 
a  single  individual  was  resented  with  wide-spread  concern  and  indignation. 

The  affair  of  Lexington  proved  accordingly  the  signal  of  war.     When 
the  tidings  reached  Connecticut,  the  young  men  of  this  province,  burning 
with  rage  and  valor,  flew  to  arms,  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Massachusetts  ;  and  aged  parents,  sharing  the  zeal  of  their  sons, 
charged  them  to  behave  like  men  or  never  to  return.     Israel  Putnam,  one 
of  the  most  intrepid  of  mankind,  and  the  most  experienced  and  respected 
oflicer  in  Connecticut,  received  the  intelligence  as  he  was  ploughing  the 
fields  which  he  had  often  before  defended  against  French  and  Indian  foes. 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  all  who  ever  witnessed  the  achievements  or  par- 
took the  campaigns  of  this  gallant  veteran,  that  Putnam  dared  to  lead  where 
any  dared  to  follow.     He  instantly    unyoked  his  team  ;   and,   with    that 
prompt  but  inflexible  determination  which  invariably  characterized  his  life 
and  conduct,  cast  all  private    cares   and   concernments  behind   him,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston.     Thither  also  promptly  repaired  three  regiments  fur 
nished  by  New  Hampshire,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  John  Stark, 
a  native  of  this  province,  who  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  general  in 
the  American  army,  and  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.     There  was  now  assembled  an  insurgent  -force  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  who  formed  a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic, 
and  kept  the  British  troops  blockaded  within  the  peninsula  of  Boston.    A 
kindred  spirit  of   courageous    preparation    broke   forth   in   others  of  the 
American  States.     Troops  were  raised,  and  funds  provided  for  their  sup- 
port ;  the  public  money  in  the  provincial  treasuries  was  seized  ;  and  forts, 
magazines,  and  arsenals  were  secured  by  the  provincial  militia.     At  New 
York,  the  precarious  ascendency  which  the  Tories  had  been  able  to  obtain 
was  instantly  and  entirely  swept  away  by  the  flow  of  popular  spirit  and 
sympathy  provoked  by  the  Lexington  conflict ;  and  the  public  voice  of  the 
province  now  proclaimed  the  determination  of  its  people  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  and  share  the  fate  of  their  American  countrymen.     Shortly  after 
that  conflict,  a  numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  enrolled  them- 
selves voluntarily  in  the  American  army  before  Boston,  and,  to  prevent 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  being  relaxed  or  dissipated,  the  provisional 
government  of  Maryland  prohibited  assemblages  for  lairs,  cock-fighting,  and 
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horse-racing.  They  exerted,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  honorable  and  gen- 
erous efforts  to  protect  from  popular  rage  persons  known  or  supposed  to  be 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  General  Gage,  meanwhile,  cooped  up 
in  Boston,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  provincial  troops  by  which  he 
was  begirt,  and  dreading  the  cooperation  they  might  receive  from  their 
friends  in  the  city,  offered  to  all  persons  who  might  desire  it  a  free  egress 
from  Boston,  on  condition  of  an  entire  surrender  of  their  arms.  Though 
the  condition  was  fulfilled,  many  of  the  citizens  and  their  families  who  de- 
sired to  quit  the  place  were  detained  by  Gage,  who  pretended  that  some 
arms  were  still  concealed,  and  who  in  reality  was  overawed  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  the  American  Tories  protested  against  the  surrender  of 
hostages,  whose  presence  alone,  they  believed,  restrained  the  besiegers 
from  setting  fire  to  the  town. 

It  was  readily  perceived  by  all  who  now  reckoned  war  inevitable,  that 
the  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  confer  an  important 
advantage   on   America,  and,  indeed,   was  indispensable  to  her  security. 
Struck  with  this  consideration,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut conceived  the  bold  design  of  seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise. 
About  forty  volunteers  (of  whom  the  most  notable  was  David  Wooster, 
afterwards  a  distinguished  general  in  the  American  service)  repaired  ac- 
cordingly from   Connecticut  to   Bennington,  in  the  territory  of  Vermont, 
where  the   projectors  of   the  expedition   had    arranged  to  meet  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  singularly  daring  spirit,  and  possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence in  that   district,*  whom   they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the 
enterprise,  as  well  as  to  raise  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  around  him 
the  necessary  complement  of  force  for  its  execution.     Allen,  readily  en- 
tering into  their  views,   met  them  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  at 
Castleton,  where  they  were   unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel   Benedict 
Arnold,  a  bold  antl  active  American  officer,  who,  having  conceived  the 
same  project,  was  admitted  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  Allen,  with  whom  the 
chief  command   remained.     Proceeding  on  their  adventurous  expedition, 
Allen  and  his  followers  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Champlain  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.     Embarking  in  boats,  which 
were  procured  with  some  difficulty,  Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  with 
eighty-three  of  their  men,  and  accomplished  a  landing  near  the   fortress 
without  being  discovered.     The  two  colonels,  after  contending  who  should 
enter  first,   advanced  together  abreast,  and   made   their  way  into  the  fort 
at  the  dawn  of  day.   [May  10.]     All  the  garrison  were  buried  in  sleep, 
except  a  sentry,  who  attempted  to  fire  upon  the  party  ;  but  his  piece  mis- 
sing fire,  he   retreated  through  the   covered   way  to    the    parade.     The 
Americans  rushed  after  him,  and,  having  formed  themselves  in  a  hollow 
square,  gave  three  huzzas  which  instantly  aroused  the  garrison.     A  slight 
and  brief  skirmish  with  cutlasses  or  bayonets  ensued.     De  la  Place,  the 
commander,  was  required  to  surrender  the  fort.     "  By  what  authority  ?  " 
lie  asked,  with  no  unreasonable  surprise.      "  I  demand  it,"  replied  Allen, 
"in  the  name  of  the  great  .Tehovah,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress." 
This  extraordinary  summons  was  instantly  obeyed  ;    and  the  fort,  with  its 
valuable  stores  and  forty-nine  soldiers,  was  surrendered  without  farther  re- 

'  He  vyas  formerly  outlawed  by  the  governmenTof  N.>^York~(8«5e  Appendix  III.,  ante)  for 
encouraging  the  people  of  Vermont  to  resist  its  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  them  ;  but.eludinjr  the 
doom  denounced  on  him  bv  his  enemies  Clikn  Alnihiad«>I^   !•«  m"'«'»  »•>«"-  ——'•■•>    —--••-• 
liiat  he  was  still  alive.  '  '  " 
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sistance.  Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  then  despatched  with  a  party  of 
men  to  Crown  Point,  and  he  easily  succeeded  iu  gaining  possession  of  this 
place,  in  which  a  sergeant  and  twelve  privates  formed  the  whole  of  the 
garrison.  The  important  pass  of  Skenesborough  was  surprised  and  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  by  a  detachment  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut ; 
and  here  a  number  of  soldiers  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken. 
A  British  sloop  of  war,  lying  off  St.  John's,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Champlain,  was  boarded  and  captured  by  Arnold,  —  who  com- 
menced in  this  manner  a  career  of  brilliant  but  short-lived  glory,  too  soon 
clouded  by  private  vice,  vanity,  and  prodigality,  and  Bnally  tarnished  by 
public  treachery  and  dishonor.  And  thus  the  Americans,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man,  acquired  by  a  bold  and  decisive  stroke  two  important  posts, 
a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  the  command  of  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  Continental  Congress  learned  this 
enterprise  with  mingled  sentiments  of  exultation  and  anxiety.  Dreading  the 
appearance  of  aggression  in  widening  the  breach  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, they  recommended  to  the  provincial  committees  of  New  York  and 
Albany  to  cause  the  artillery  and  stores  to  be  removed  from  Ticonderoga 
to  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  make  an  exact  inventory  of  them, 
*'  in  order  that  they  may  be  safely  returned,  when  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
mer harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  wished 
for  on  our-  part,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  consistent  with  the  overruling 
law  of  self-preservation."^ 

The  councils  of  New  England  were  as  vigorous  as  her  military  opera- 
tions. On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  pub- 
lished a  resolution  importing  "  that  General  Gage  has,  by  his  late  transac- 
tions, utterly  disqualified  himself  from  serving  this  colony,  either  as  its  gov- 
emor,  or  in  any  other  capacity  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  obedience  is  in  fu- 
ture due  to  him  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  considered  and 
guarded  against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country."  From 
this  period  the  authority  of  Gage  in  Massachusetts  reposed  on  the  bayonets 
of  his  soldiers,  and  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  town  they  occupied. 
But  in  the  close  of  the  same  month  his  prospects  seemed  to  brighten  ;  and 
his  force  at  least  gained  an  increase  from  the  arrival  dt  Boston  of  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  his  troops  from  Britain,  along  with  the  Generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  of  whom  had  acquired  high  military 
reputation  in  the  last  war.  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  to  act  with  more 
vigor  and  decision  than  he  had  latterly  displayed.  He  began  by  issuing  a 
proclamation,  which  offered,  in  the  king's  name,  a  free  pardon  to  all  the 
American  insurgents  who  should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return 
to  the  habits  and  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  "  excepting  only  from  the 
benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams^  and  John  Hancock,  —  whose  of- 
fences," it  was  added,  '*  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment "  ;  and  announced  the  do- 
minion of  martial  law  in  Massachusetts,^' as  long^as  the  present^unhappy  oc^ 
casion  shall  require. ^'        •  «    ' 


5) 


And  thus,  as  Edmund  Burke  remarked,  the^ntish 

»  Wirt.    Jlmual  Register  for  1775.    Gordon.    Rogers.    Eliot.    Bradford.    Holmes.    Pit- 
kin.   Dwicbt.    Ramsay.    Griffiths. 

»  Gage  some  time  before  had  privately  signified  to  Adams  that  a  high  reward  would  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  if  he  would  desert  the  American  cause  and  "make  his  peace  with  the  king. 
Adams  thus  answered :  —  "  I  trust  I  have  long  since  made  my  peace  with  the  King  of  king«. 

WO  pe7%~>aai  consHKresso  smm  mauco  mo  to  auuuxxtm  ura  ngm'o'iwu  v--^^  -».  .-v /  • 
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commander  offered  .ercy  to  those  who  were  openly  in  arn)s  and  actually 
besieging  hitn  in  his  station,  while  he  excluded  from  mercy  two  men  who 
were  five  hundred  miles  from  him  and  actuaUy  at  the  time  (as  members  of 
the  second  congrew)  sitting  in  an  assembly  which  had  never  by  statute  been 
declared  illegal.  To  signalize  Adams  and  Hancock  in  tiiis  manner  was  to 
employ  the  only  means  within  his  competence  of  endearing  these  men  and 
their  principles  to  the  Americans,  whom  the  proclamation,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating or  dividing,  served  but  additionally  to  unite  and  embolden. 

From  the  movements  visible  among  the  British  troops,  and  their  apparent 
preparations  for  some  active  enterprise,  the  Americans  were  led  to  believe 
that  Gage  designed  to  issue  from  Boston  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Massachusetts  ;  whereupon,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  or  derange  the  sup- 
posed project  of  attack,  the  Provincial  Congress  suggested  to  Putnam  and 
rhomas,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  which  blockaded  Bos- 
ton, that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester  Neck 
and  that  a  part  of  the  American  force  should  occupy  an  intrenched  position 
on  Bunker's  HiU,  which  ascends  from  and  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula  of  Charlestown.     Orders   were    accordingly  communicated   to 
Colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  to  take  possession 
of  that  eminence  ;  but,  through  some  misapprehension.  Breed's  Hill,  instead 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  made  the  site  of  the  projected  intrenchment.     By 
his  conduct  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  and  the  heroic  valor  he  displayed  in 
the  conflict  that  ensued,  Prescott  honorably  signalized  a  name  which  his 
descendants  have  farther  adorned  with  the  highest  trophies  of  forensic  and 
literary  renown.     About  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  [June  16],  the  de- 
tachment moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  silently  traversing  Charlestown  Neck 
gained  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill  unobserved.     This  eminence  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  nearest  to  Boston  ;  and  is  so  elevated  as  to 
overlook  every  part  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
cannon-shot.     The  American  troops,  who  were  provided  with  intrenching 
tools,  instantly  commenced  their  work,  which  they  pursued  with  such  dili- 
gence, that,  before  the  morning  arrived,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  of 
considerable  dimensions,  and  with  such  deep  silence,  that,  although  the  pen- 
insula was  nearly  surrounded  by  British  ships  of  war  and  transports,  their 
operations  were  only  first  disclosed  to  the  astonished  army  of  Britain  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  nocturnal  darkness  under  whose  shade  they  had  been 
conducted.     At  break  of  day  [June  17],  the  alarm  was  communicated  at 
Boston  by  a  cannonade  which  the  Lively  sloop  of  war  promptly  directed 
against  the  mtrenchments  and  embattled  array  of  the  Americans.     A  battery 
of  SIX  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon  them  from  Copp's  Hill,  at  the 
north  end  of  Boston.    Under  an  incessant  shower  of  bullets  and  bombs,  the 
Americans  firmly  and  indefatigably  persevered   in  their  labor,  until  they 
completed  a  small  breastwork,  extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  redoi:bt 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  towards  the  river  Mystic.    We  have  remarked  the 
mistake  that  occasioned  a  departure  from  the  original  plan  of  the  American 
enterprise,  and  led  to  the  assumption  of  Breed's  Hill  instead  of  the  other  em- 
inence which  it  was  first  proposed  to  occupy.     By  a  corresponding  mis- 
take, the  memorable  engagement  which  ensued  has  received  the  name  of 
Ihe  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  — a  name  which  only  vanity  or  pedantry  can 
now  hope  or  desire  to  divest  of  its  long-retained  celebrity,  and  its  animating 
influence  on  ihe  minds  of  men.     It   would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  to  change 
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the  name  of  an  insignificant  hill  than  of  a  glorious  battle  in  which  the  prize 
contested  was  the  freedom  of  North  America. 

Gage,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  the 
position  they  had  so  suddenly  and  daringly  assumed,  detached  about  noon 
on  this  service  the  Generals  Howo  and  Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of  gien. 
adiers,  ten  of  light-infantry,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  field-artillery.  These 
troops,  crossing  the  narrow  bay  interjected  between  Boston  and  the  Amer- 
ican position,  landed  at  Moreton's  roint,  and  immediately  formed  in  order 
of  battle  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Americans,  undaunted  by  this  demonstra- 
tion, and  with  spirit  erected  to  the  utmost  height,  firmly  waited  the  attack, 
they  refrained  from  advancing  till  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston. 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of  their  country- 
men,  comnnnded  by  the  Generals  Warren  and  Pomroy  ;  and  the  troops 
on  the  open  ground,  tearing  up  some  adjoining  post  and  rail  fences,  and  fix- 
ing the  stakes  in  two  parallel  lines  before  them,  filled  up  the  space  between 
with  new-mown  grass,  and  formed  for  themselves  a  cover  from  the  musketry 
of  the  enemy.  Collecting  all  their  courage,  and  undepressed  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  their  adversaries  derived  from  the  audacity  of  assault,  they 
stood  prepared  for  an  effort  which  should  yield  their  countrymen,  if  not  vic- 
torious liberty,  at  least  a  memorable  example  of  what  the  brave  and  the  free 
can  do  to  achieve  it. 

The  British  troops,  strengthened  now  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  de- 
tachment, and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  to  the  conflict,  having 
the  light-infantry  on  the  right  wing  commanded  by  General  Howe,  and  the 
grenadiers  on  the  left  conducted  by  General  Pigot ;  the  former  to  attack  the 
American  lines  in  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in  front.  The  attack 
was  begun  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  field-pieces  and  howitzers  ;  the  troops 
advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at  short  intervals  to  allow  time  for  the  artil- 
lery to  produce  effect  on  the  works  and  on  the  spirits  of  their  defenders. 
During  their  advance.  General  (iage,  who  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  from 
Copp's  Hill,  caused  the  battery  at  this  place  to  bombard  and  set  fire  to 
the  village  of  Charlestown,  situated  beneath  the  position  of  the  Americans, 
whom,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  he  expected  to  annoy  by  the  confla- 
gration. Charlestown,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Puritans  in 
New  England,  a  handsome  and  flourishing  village,  containing  about  four  hun- 
dred houses,  lauilt  chiefly  of  wood,  was  quickly  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  de- 
struction ;  but  a  sudden  change  of  the  wi.nd,  occurring  at  this  crisis,  carried 
the  smoke  to  a  quarter  which  neither  sheltered  the  approach  of  the  British 
nor  occasioned  inconvenience  to  the  Americans.  The  conflagration  added  a 
liorrid  grandeur  to  the  interesting  scene  that  was  now  unfolding  to  the  eyes 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  who,  thronging  all  the  heights  of 
Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  awaited,  with  throbbing  hearts,  the  approach- 
ing battle.  The  American  troops,  having  permitted  Howe's  division  to  ap- 
j)roach  unmolested  within  a  very  short  distance  of  their  works,  then  poured 
in  upon  them  such  a  deadly  and  confounding  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the 
British  line  was  broken  in  an  mstant,  and  fell  precipitately  back  in  headlong 
rout  towards  the  landing-place.  This  disorder  was  repaired  by  the  vigor- 
ous exertions  of  the  officers,  who  again  brought  up  the  repulsed  troops  to 
the  attack  ;  bur  the  Americans,  renewing  their  fire  with  a  precision  of  aim 
derived  from  their  linbits  of  life,  and  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  condurt 
of  any  forninr  bnttio  fought  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  again  spread 
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such  carnage  through  the  hostile  ranks,  that  the  British  were  a  second  time 
dr,ven  hack  m  complete  confusion.  At  this  critical  juncture,  General 
Cimton,  arming  upon  the  field  from  Boston,  aided  the  eflbrts  of  Howe  and 

w.  rn^'^'^r'"  'f  ^'"^  '*'"  disheartened  troops,  who  with  some  difficul- 
ty  we  e  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  Americans  had  been  but 
scantily  supplied  with  cartridges,  partly  from  an  overstrained  attention  to 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  an  article  urgently  needed  and  sparindv 
possessed  by  their  countrymen  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  couJse  s  o f 
some  old  prov.nc.al  officers,  whose  ideas  of  battle  were  derived  from  their 
experience  m  hunting  and  .n  the  system  (very  similar  to  that  employment) 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  who  insisted,  that,  as  every  shot  ought  to  kilU  man 

Jninm^'t'on'..'  ''°°P'  any  more  ammunition  than  was  absolutelv  necesTaiy 
to  inflict  on  the  enemy  a  loss  that  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat  was  to 
tempt  thenr.  to  neglect  accuracy  of  aim  and  throw  their  fire  away.  To  the 
disciedit  of  this  counsel,  the  powder  of  the  Americans  now  began  to  fail 
and  consequently  their  fire  to  slacken.  The  British  at  the  same  time  brough; 
some  of  the,r  cannons  to  bear  upon  the  position  of  the  Americans,  and  raked 
the  ins.de  of  the  breastwork  from  end  to  end  :  the  fire  from  the  shins 

.tr:^'"^''''-"'"^:^^-""  "^°"^'^'^'  -•^  ^^e  rell'tlicked?.; 
three  sides  at  once  with  impetuous  valor,  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 

V  "1  •  J  '°  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  its  defenders,  that,  even 
alter  their  officers  had  commanded  a  retreat,  they  continued  to  fight  till 
the  redoubt  was  half  filled  with  the  assailants.  ^ 

During  these  operations,  Pigot's  division  was  attempting  to  force  the  left 
point  ol  the  breastwork,  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  Amer- 
ican line  ;  but  while  his  troops  advanced  with  signal  intrepidity,  they  were 
received  with  unyielding  firmness  and  determination.  The  Americans  in  this 
quarter,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  fire  until  the  near  approach 
ol  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot  with  such  well-directed  aim  as 
to  mow  down  the  advancing  troops  in  whole  ranks  at  every  volley.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwork  also  vvas  necessarily 
abandoned.  And  now  the  Amei-icans,  beaten,  but  unsubdued,  had  to  per- 
orm  their  retreat  over  Charlestown  Neck,  which  was  completely  raked  by 
the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  of  two  floating  batteries  :  but 
great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  accomplished  with  incon- 
siderable loss.  The  British  troops  were  too  much  exhausted,  and  had  suf- 
fered too  severely,  to  .nriprove  their  dear-bought  victory  by  more  than  a 

me?  i/th  l"r."'  7^'^  ^/i  ^'■""Sht  into  action  about  three  thousand 
men,  and  the.r  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifty-four. 
Ihe  number  of  Americans  engaged  was  fifteen  hundred,  and  their  killed, 
wounded,  and  m.ssmg  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.     Thev  lost 

Z'  f  w  ^  °^°^'"''  ""^  '^^.°'"  ^^^  '"°'*  S^"«''«"y  l^"o^"  and  lamented  was 
Joseph  Warren,  a  young  physician  of  Boston,^  lately  promoted  to  the  rank 
ot  general  ,n  the  American  army,  and  who,  having  ably  and  successfully 

ITfl  !  I  !f.''°u"'''l"'.^"  *° '^'''^  ^^^  P^^^^""  of  Britain,  now  gallantly  fell  in 
the  first  battle  that  their  resistance  produced.^  And  thus  ended  a  day  that 
sjwvvedjoo^lat^ejojhejnfatuated^po^^  of  Britain  how  greatly  they 

thi  cJ!l  ^n/'th'""'^  conitnunitv,"  says  an  Amori^£;^ri;;riter,  "engaged  with  greater  ardor  in 
di8tinJ^.?«h^^  Ih"  ''°""t^y  than  if.e  members  of  the  medical  profession."  Amfng  othere  who 
gopr  o?  M^r  t  ^^^^  '"'"'"«  ^'••^  "'""•'  "«"  John^Brooks,  who  afterwS  b^rm: 

- -^nnuai  rugiaitr  fur  1775.    Bradford.    Gordon.    Dwieht 
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had  underrated  the  arduous  difficulties  of  the  contest  they  provoked,  and 
how  egregiously  those-  men  had  deceived  them  who  confulently  urodicted 
that  the  JJmericana  would  not  fight. ^  No  otlicr  imaginable  result  of  the 
conflict  could  have  been  more  unfavorable  lo  the  prospects  of  Britain,  whose 
troops,  neither  exhilarated  by  brilliant  victory  nor  exasperated  by  disgraceful 
defeat,  wore  depressed  by  a  success  of  which  it  was  evident  that  u  fow  , 
more  such   instances  would  prove  their  ruin. 

The  second  Continental  Congress  of  America  had  assembled,  meanwhile, 
at   rhiladeli)hia,  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was  again 
elected  president  by  his  colleagues.     Hancock  produced  to  this  assembly  a 
collection  of  documentary  evidence,  tending  to  prove,  that,  in  the  skirmish 
of  Lexington,  the  king's  troops  were  the  aggressors  ;  together  witlra  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  on  that 
occasion.    The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  other  provinces  of  America 
were  required  definitively  to  resolve,  and  unequivocally  to  declare,  whether 
they  would  make  common  cause  with  the  New  England  States  in  actual  war, 
or,  abandoning  them  and  the  object  for  which  they  had  all  so  long  jointly 
contended,  submit  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  British  parhamont. 
The  congress  did  not  hesitate  which  part  of  the  alternative  to  embrace,  but 
imanimously  determined  [May  26],'-^  that,  as  hostilities  had  actually  com. 
menced,  and  large  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  were  expected,  the 
several  provinces  should  be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defetice  ;  add- 
ing, however,  that,  as  they  ardently  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the  harmony 
formerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  they  were 
resolved,  for  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  to  present  once  more  a 
hutnble  and  dutihil  petition  to  the  king.     Yet  the  members  of  this  body 
perfectly  well  knew  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  and  parliament  not  only 
denied  the  legality  of  their  assemblage  and  their  right  to  represent  the  sen- 
timents of  America,  but  openly  denounced  them  as  a  seditious  and  traitor- 
ous association  ;  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people  the  senti- 
ments of  loyalty,  which  they  had  once  cherished  or  professed  for  the  British 
crown  and  empire,  were  now  extinguished,  and  either  lost  in  oblivion  or  re- 
membered with  disdain.     But  it  is  a  general  practice  of  mankind,  and  the 
peculiar  policy  of  governments,  to  veil  the  most  implacable  animosity  and 
the  most  decisive  martial  purpose  under  a  show  of  professions  more  than 
ordinarily  forbearing  and  pacific  ;  nor  can  any  proclamation  be  more  om- 
inous of  violence,  than  that  in  which  a  kingdom  or  common\yealth  Judges 
it  expedient  to  vaunt  its  own  moderation.     Massachusetts,  having  infornned 
the  congress  of  her  destitution  of  regular  government,  and  solicited  advice 
for  the  remedy  of  this  defect,  received  in  answer  the  counsel,  that  the  free- 
holders should  elect  the  members  of  a  representative  assembly  ;  that  diese 

'  Gnneral  Buraoync,  the  Britiiih  commander,  in  narratina  the  engagemont  that  occurred 
between  his  own  array  and  the  Amorioan  troops  on  the  7th  of  October,  1777,  remurk'jd,- 
»  If  there  bo  any  pcr/ona  who  continue  to  doul.t  that  tlie  Americans  ponscas  the  quality  nml 
fiiculty  of  fighting,  call  it  by  whatever  tirin  they  please,  they  entertain  a  prejudice  that  it 
would  bo  very  absurd  longer  to  contend  with."  .^    w    ,    ww      •      *  i  i      i  -a. 

One  of  Burgoyne's  officers,  Major  Ackland  (whoso  wife,  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  acquired  a 
liiah  celebrity  by  her  forUtudo.  and  conjugal  tenderness),  having  been  severely  wounded  while 
ffallanlly  fighting  with  the  American  troops,  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel  by  afar  less  brave  man,  to  whom  he  gave  the  lie  for  reproachmg  the  Americans  with 


cowardice. 


•The  declaration,  which  they  embraced  and  published,  setting  forth  the  can 
-     ••  J  by  Dickinson,  and  contains  this  remarkable 

•'  .    ^        ■  .!•        _    __     J II*. 1 -7. «.. 


cessity  of  taking  arms,  was  composed  ..^  "  _  '  j  ii:  j '  Vi  •  j      jr.i 

—  '    H'e  kuifo  CuUiited  the  cast  of  the  COrucsi,  imdjtna  nOtntrf-  SS  ^TfO—jiU 


causes  and  ne- 
esprcssion : 

je/dtli>.rN." 
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reprnsentativos  should  appoint  counsellors  ;  and  that  the  representatives  and 
rounsoUors  should  togoliier  provisionally  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. 1  his  counsel  was  straightway  embraced.  Kqual  cfiicncy  attended  a 
reconunendation  addressed  to  all  the  colonies,  that  they  should  appoint  com- 
mtUes  oj  general  mfetv  to  guard  and  adn.inisterlhe  public  intt  est  during 
the  occasional  recess  of  the  provincial  assemblies 

Hosides  their  second  petit^ion  to  the  king,  the  congress  renewed  their  ap- 
plications to  Canada  and  other  places,  and  published  an  admirable  address 

ho    Hi.  .sh   people   were   addressed    with    the   endearing  appellations   of 
'  f  nends  Countrymen  and  Brethren  "  ;  and  entreated,  by  these  and  every 
oll.or.ol  the  ties  which  bound  the  two  nations  together,  seriously  to  receive 
and  consider  the  present  and  probably  final  attempt  to  prevent  their  disso- 
lution      After  a^ain  recapitulating  former  injuries,  and  recounting  the  recent 
acts  of  hostility  m  the  wanton  destruction  of  American  life  and  property, 
hey  domanded  tf  the  descendants  of  Britons  could  tamely  submit  to  thJ^ 
"  No  !  '    hey  added,  "  we  never  will  !     While  we  revere^  the  memory  of 
our  gallant  and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender  those  glorious 
privileges  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered.     Admit  that  your 
fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  our  coasts ;  these  are 
mconsiderable  objects, -things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow 
with  the  ardor  of  liberty.     We  can  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy  • 
and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  enjoy  a  lux- 
ury which  from  that  period,  you  will  want,  —  the  luxury  of  being  free.    Our 
enemies  charge  us  vyith  sedition.     In  what  does  this  sedition  consist  ?     In 
our  rolusal  to  submit  to  unwarrantable  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ?     If 
so,  show  us  a  period  in  your  history  in  which  you  have  not  been  equally 
seditious.     We  are  reproached  with  harbouring  the  project  of  independ- 
ence ;  but  what  have  we  done  that  ran  warrant  this  reproach  ?     Abused 
iiisiilted,  and  contemned,  we  have  earned  our  dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne  ' 
and  we  have  applied  to  j/owr  justice  for  relief.     What  has  been  the  sue-' 
cess  of  our  endeavours  >     The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  is  unhappily  di- 
verted  ;  our  petitions  are  treated  with  indignity  ;  our  prayers  answered  by 
iiisults.     Uur  application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and  leaves  us  the  mel- 
ancholy apprehension  of  your  wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist 
us.     Lven  under  these  circumstances,  what  measures  have  we  taken  that 
betray  a  desire  of  independence  ?     Have  we   called  in  the  aid  of  those 
Jorcign  powers  who  are  the  nvals  of  your  grandeur  9     Have  we  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  your  troops,  and  hastened  to  destroy  them  be- 
lorc  they  were  reinforced  ?    Have  not  we  permitted  them  to  receive  the 
succours  we  could  have  intercepted  ?   Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  per- 
suade yoii  that  m  this  we  were  influenced  by  fear  or  any  other  unworthy  mo- 
live  !     Ihe  hves  of  Britons  are  still  dear  to  us.     When  hostilities  were 
commenced,— -when,  on  a  late  occasion,  we  were  wantonly  attacked  by 
your  troops,  though  we  repelled  their  assaults  and  returned  their  blows, 
yet  we  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  inflict ;  nor  have  we  yet 
learned  to  rejoice  nt  a  victory  over  Knglishmcn."     After  reminding  the 
lintish  people  that  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  America  would  be  only  a 
prehide  to  its  eclipse  m  Britain,  they  concluded  in  these  terms  :—"  A 
cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours.     Ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may  pro!.. 
-"i)  uursi  upon  us.     Lei  us,  then  (before  the  remembrance  of  former  kind- 
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ness  be  obliterated),  once  more  repeat  these  appellations  which  are  ever 
gratpful  to  our  ears,  —  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  ruin,  and  the 
destruction  that  threater.a  our  friends,  brethren,  and  countrymen,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Aware  that  a  great  deal  of  discontent  existed  in  Ireland,  the  congress  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  rendering  this  sentiment  conducive  to  the  multiplication 
of  their  own  partisans  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  court  ;  and  to 
this  end  in  their  address  to  Ireland  they  alluded  to  the  past  oppression  and 
present  opportunities  of  this  people  with  a  politic  show  of  synipa'^^y  and 
friendship  calculated  at  once  to  foment  agitation  among  them,  and  to  at- 
tach to  themselves  the  numerous  bands  of  Irish  emigrants  who  had  resorted 
and  still  continued  to  resort  to  the  American  provinces.  "  The  innocent 
and  oppressed  Americans,"  they  declared,  "naturally  desire  the  sympathy 
and  good-will  of  a  humane  and  virtuous  people  who  themselves  have  suii'ered 
under  the  rod  of  the  same  oppressor." »  ,      r  /-,        t. 

Having  thus  made  their  last  appeals  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  the  congress  proceeded  to  organize  their  military  force,  and  issued  bills 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  (for  the 
redemption  of  which  the  confederated  colonies  were  pledged)  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  military  establishments  and  operations.^  Articles  of 
war  for  the  regulation  of  the  continental  army  were  framed  ;  measures 
were  pursued  for  the  enlistment  of  regiments  ;  and  a  declaration  or  manifesto 
was  published,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  recourse  to  arms, 
and  withal  protesting  that  American  resistance  would  end  as  soon  as 
American  wrongs  were  redressed.  A  battalion  of  artillery  was  formed,  and 
the  command  of  it  intrusted  to  Henry  Knox,  a  native  of  Boston,  whom 
the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  taste  and  studies  had 
already  qualified  to  sustain  the  part  of  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  whose  successful  exertions  in  the  sequel  to  improve  the  Ameri- 
can ordnance  and  artillery  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  most 
accomplished  officers  of  Europe.  In  all  the  provinces  the  enlistment  ol" 
troops  was  promoted  by  the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  which 
deprived  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  of  their  usual  employments 
and  means  of  subsistence. 

The  nomination  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  was 
the  next,  and  not  the  least  important,  measure  which  demanded  from  the 
congress  the  united  exercise  of  its  wisdom  and  authority.  Its  choice  (and 
never  was  choice  more  happily  directed)  fell  upon  George  Washington,  whom 
jirevious  scenes  have  already  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,-^  and  whose 

'Every  person  acquainted  with  British' "liistorTls  aware  of  the  importiint  concessions  in 
fiivor  of  the  people  of  Irchind  that  were  extorted  from  Britain  by  the  progress  of  t>er  quarrel 

with  America.  ,.,.,.    i 

»  This  expedient  was  preferred  to  direct  taxation,  winch,  indeed,  the  congress  was  not  ;ui. 
thorizcd  to  impose.  Tlic  Americans,  it  has  be<!n  said,  during  the  whoh;  contest,  discovered  a 
much  greater  readiness  to  risk  their  lives  than  their  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  lliiir 
leaders,  accustomed  to  declaim  against  all  taxation  but  that  which  emanated  from  the  iiro- 
vincial  assemblies,  were  afraid  to  claim  for  the  congress  a  power  which  was  denied  to  tin;  Hrit- 
ish  parliament.  "  The  contest  being  on  the  very  question  of  taxation,  tlio  levying  ot  im- 
posts, unless  from  the  last  necessity,  would  have  been  madness."  Instruttums  of  Cuvirrms  lo 
Franklin,  their  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  in  1778.  The  provincial  assemblies  and  con- 
gresses  possessed  more  power  and  exerted  more  vigor  than  the  general  congress,  wliicli  tlicy 
always  preceded  in  demonstrations  of  resistance  and  approaches  to  mdcpendonee.  IvriiiiU 
formerly  recruited  their  exchequers  by  debasing  the  current  com  of  their  roalins.  Infant  n- 
publics,  ill  mudern  tin.es,  have  not  more  crcdit.ibly  raised  supplies  by  the  expedient  of  paper 
inonoy. 
'  Mte,  Book  X.,  Chap.  III.  and  IV. 
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services,  especially  in  Braddock's  campaign,  had  been  always  the   more 
fondly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  from  the  flattering  contrast  they  sue- 
gcsted  between  British  rashness  and  misconduct,  and  American  skill,  fori- 
sight,  and  energy.     The  deputies  of  the  New  England  States,  less  acquaint- 
ed with  the  achievements  and  character  of  Washington  than  the  people  of 
the  southern  provinces,  and  warmly  admiring  their  own  officers,  would  wil- 
lingly have  conferred  this  high  dignity  upon  one  of  them  ;  and  Putnam, 
Ward,  and  several  others  were  named  as  candidates  ;  but  the  partisans 
of  these  officers,  perceiving  that  Washington  possessed  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages, and  that  his  was  the  name  the  most  widely  spread  abroad  in  America 
forbore  a  vain  opposition,  and  promoted  the  public  confidence  by  uniting  to 
render  the  election  unanimous.  [June  15.]    Of  the  other  officers  who  had 
been  proposed,  some,'  though  inhabitants,  were  not  natives  of  America  • 
and  some  had  distinguished  themselves  by  undisguised  and  headlong  zeal  for 
American  independence.     None  of  them  possessed  the  ample  fortune  of 
Washington,  who,  in  addition  to  this  advantage  and  to  the  claim  arisine 
Irom  previous  services,  was  a  native  American  ;  and  though  a  firm  friend 
of  American  liberty   yet  moderate  in  his  relative  views  and  language,  and 
believed  still  to  cherish  the  hope,  or  at  least  the  wish,  of  reconcilement  with 
the  parent  state.    In  conferring  the  supreme  command  on  him,  the  partisans 
ot  conciliation  meant  to  promote  a  friend,  and  the  partisans  of  independ- 
ence hoped  to  gnin  one.     Nature  and  fortune  had  singularly  combined  to 
adapt  and  to  designate  this  individual  for  the  distinguished  situations  which 
he  now  and  afterwards  attained,  and  the  arduous  duties  they  involved      A 
long  struggle  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  continual  incursions 
of  tfie  l^rench  and  Indians,  — the  command  of  a  clumsy,  ill-organized  pro- 
vincial mihtia,  prouder  of  being  free  citizens  than  effective  soldiers,  and 
among  whom  he  had  to  introduce  and  establish  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
-obliged  with  minute  labor  and   constant  activity  to  superintend  and  give 
impulsion  to  every  department  of  the  service  over  which  he  presided,  to  ex- 
ecute as  well  as  order,  to  negotiate,  conciliate,  project,  command,  and  en- 
clm-e  ;  —  there  could  not  have  been  a  better  preparatory  education  for  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  motley,  ardent,   and   untrained  levies 
that  constituted  at  present  the  army  of  America.     His   previous  functions 
and  exertions,  aruuous  rather  than  splendid,  excited  respect  without  envy  2 
and,  combined  with  the  influence  of  his  character  and  manners,  qualified 
film  to  exercise  command  and  prepared  his  countrymen  to  brook  his  as- 
cendency.     Ihe  language  and  deportment  of  this  truly  great  man  were  in 
general  remarkably  exempt  from  every  strain  of  irregular  vehemence  and 
every  symptom  of  indeliberate  thought  ;  disclosing  an  even  tenor  of  steadfast 
propriety,  an  austere  but  graceful  simplicity,  sound  considerate  sense  and 
prudence,  the  gravity  of  a  profound  understanding  and  habitual  reflection,  and 
tfie  tranquil  grandeur  of  an  elevated  soul.     Of  this  moral   superiority,  as 
01  all  human  virtue,  part  was  the  fruit  of  wise  discipline  and  resolute  self- 
control  ;  for  Washington  was  naturally  passionate  and  irritable,  and  had  in- 
creased the  vigor  and  authority  of  every  better  quality  of  his  mind  by  the 
conquest  and  subjection  of   those  rebellious  elements  of  its  composition, 
t-afm,   modest,  and  reserved,   yet  dignified,  intrepid,  inflexibly  firm,  and 
persevering  ;   indefatigably  industrious  and  methodical ;  just,  yet  merciful 

'  Gates  and  Cliarlns  I,eo,  for  exaniple^^       ~~~  ~~  "" ' ~ 

'  "  Wliom  envy  dared  not  hate,"  says  a  great  English  bard,  in  allusion  to  Washington. 
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nnd  humano  ;  frugal  and  calculating,  yet  disinterested  ;  circumspect,  yet  en- 
terprising ;  serious,  virtuous,  consistent,  temperate,  and  sincere,  —■  his  moral 
portraiture  displays  a  blended  variety  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  predominant  lustre  to  any  particular  grace,  except  perhaos  a 
grave  majestic  composure.  Ever  superior  to  fortune,  he  enjoyed  her 
smiles  with  modi;r?tion,  endured  her  frowns  with  serenity,  and  showed  hini- 
self  alike  in  dctory  forbearing,  and  in  defeat  undaunted.  No  danger  or 
difficulty  could  disturb  his  equanimity,  and  no  disaster  paralyze  his  energy 
or  dishearten  his  confidence.  The  same  adverse  vicissitude  that  would  have 
drained  an  ordinary  breast  of  all  its  spirit  served  but  to  call  forth  new 
streams  of  vigor  from  Washington's  generous  soul.  His  countenance  and 
general  aspect  corresponded  with  the  impression  produced  by  his  character. 
Fixed,  firm,  collected,  and  resolved,  yet  considerately  kind,  it  seemed  com- 
posed for  dignity  and  high  exploit.  A  sound  believer  in  the  divine  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  he  was  punctual  and  devout  in  discharging  every  public 
and  private  office  of  Christian  piety.  Perhaps  there  never  was  another 
man  who  trod  with  more  unsullied  honor  the  highest  ways  of  glory,  or  whose 
personal  character  and  conduct  exercised  an  influence  so  powerful  and  so 
beneficial  on  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation.  That  he  was  childless  was,  con- 
sidering his  situation,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  obstructed  the  jeal- 
ousies that  might  have  impaired  the  public  confidence,  and  facilitated  the 
disinterested  purpose  of  declining  all  emolument  for  his  services,'  —  a  pur- 
pose declared  in  the  modest  yet  firm  and  resolute  speech  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  commission  now  conferred  on  him  by  his  colleagues  in  congress. 
This  assembly  assured  him  that  they  would  support  and  adhere  to  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  and,  with  a  studied  conformity  to  the  langiinge 
of  the  Roman  senate  in  seasons  of  public  danger,  instructed  him,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  great  trust  he  had  received,  to  make  it  his  especial  care 
that  the  liberties  of  Jlmerica  receive  no  detriment,  l^eparting  to  assume  the 
exercise  of  his  function  [.luly  2],  Washington  found,  on  his  arrival  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  British  army,  in  two  divisions,  had  intrenched  itself  on 
Hunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Neck,  adjoining  to  Boston,  where  it  was  still 
blockaded  by  the  American  forces  who  occupied  both  sides  of  the  river 
Charles.  About  two  months  afterwards,  General  Gage  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  command  of  the  British  forces  devolved  on  Sir  William  Howe.'^ 
The  partisans  of  the  .American  cause  at  New  York  had  already  regained 
their  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  this  province,  which  sent  representatives 
to  the  present  congress,  and  desired  advice  relative  to  the  conduct  that 
should  be  pursued  on  tiie  arrival  of  an  additional  body  of  British  troops, 
which  was  daily  expected  at  the  provincial  metropolis.  The  congress  rec- 
ommended that  the  troops  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  barracks 
at  New  York,  but  not  suffered  to  construct  fortifications  or  assume  a  position 
that  would  enable  them  to  intercept  the  intercourse  between  the  city  and 
the  cotintry  ;  that,  as  long  as  the  soldiers  demeaned  themselves  peocrahly, 
they  should  be  treated  with  civility  ;  hut  that  the  inhabitants  should  lie 
ready  to  repel  (ovde  by  force.     The  British  ministers  entertained  a  high 

~  •  8cp  Note  XXX  v.,  nt  the  end  of  the  vohime^  . 

«  It  has  been  said  that  thia  command  was  first  ofTered  to  Gcnoral  Oglothorpr,  rather  in  com- 
pliment  to  his  seniority  in  the  British  Armv  List,  tliiiii  witfi  the  expectation  of  his  iirr(.|iiing 
it;  that  he  actu:jlly,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  British  miniBters,  signified  Ins  wilhnfriirss  to 
acoopt  the  i)rot1cred  command  ;  l)iit  that,  instead  of  the  armaments  whidi  thcv  were  wiilinn 
u,  furnish,  he  dr;i:ar::!ed  pwcfs  of  conceBslon  and  conciliation,  •.vlsicl!  thev  refu-d  to  conNjr 
KaiuKuy's  JimtriuM  Kevoluliun. 
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opuiion  of  the  address  and  abilities  of  Tryon,  the  governor  of  this  province 

and  bad  formed  expectations  of  his  services  with  which  his  conduct  wa 

very  far  from  corresponding.     Struck  with  alarm  at  a  resolution  of  the  Con! 

tmenta  Congress  which  recommended  to  all  the  provincial  assemblies  and 

ZTld  L"T'  V  T'^'f  Pr"""'^  °f  "'''^«-^r  rank  or  station,  he 
bstily  fled  from  New  York  and  took  shelter  on  board  of  a  British  shi^  of 

flrlTr^'r-  ^''*  "PP"^"*  **^  "'  constituents  the  title  of  The  Twelve  Con- 
federated Colonies  ;  a  numeration,  however,  which  they  were  soon  aereea- 
bly  invited  to  alter ;  for  on  the  20th  of  July,  a  day  whTcTthey  h  d  so  - 
emnized  by  the  appointment  of  a  fast  throughout  America,  they  received 
intelhgence  that  Georgia  now  acceded  to  the  general  union  and  ideleZld 
deputies  to  congress.     The  cause  of  American  liberty  had  been  actively 

S^'f  '"  '1''  P'""'""'  (^■^•'^'  "°^^'  ^«"*«'"^d  fifty  thousand  whi"e  nhabt 
itan  )   f  om  the  very  commencement  of  the  controversy  with  Britain,  by  a 
smaH  but  increasing  party,  of  which  the  principal  leader  was  Noble  wU 
kM-ly  Jones,  a  physician   who  accompanied  Oglethorpe  in  his  first  voy  ge 
rtio'ttt  "'^^  distingmshed  himself  by  a  warin  and  determine?  o^p! 
posit  on  to  the  b  amp  Act.     Recent  proof  was  afforded  to  the  Americ  ,ti 
people  of  the  inclination  of  the  Georgians  in  favor  of  the  commfn  cans 
Captain  Mauland  having  arrived  at  a  Georgian  port  from  London  with  a  carlo 
of  gunpowder,  the  peoph^  boarded  his  vessel  and  took  the  powde    in  ,S 
own  possession.     All  the  counteracting  efforts  and   policy  of  Sir   -ames 
Wright,  the  governor,   though  pursued   with  consummate  skill,  p-uf.ence 
and  vigor,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  well  deserved  \lZhTy 
were  insufficient  to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  in  this  the  ^ngS 
and  weakest  of  the  provincial  commonwealths.     The  congress   now  renre 
senting  The   Thirteen  States  of  North   America,  resoS     iuTy  SsTto 
luamtaina  body  of  foi-ces    not  exceeding  five  thousand  in  number,  wthn 
the  provmce  of  Ne^y  York  ;    and,  having  organized  a  post-office  etabir 
ment  extending  from  Falmouth  in  New  England  to  Savannah  in  GeorS 
unammously  appointed  Franklin  the  postmaster-general.    [July  26.]     Ss 
eminent   plulosopher   and    politician,   divided   between  his   attachment   to 
American  liberty  and  his  desire  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Br  ti  h 
empire,  employed  much  of  his  time  in  projecting  alternately  plans  of    ec- 

r  Strs'oTrS  ^-^  ^^  P— ^  --^^  -^  -^^^--  between 
The  national  congress,  having  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  adap^d  to  the  reception  of  twenty  thousand  sick  or  worn  ded 
men  adjourned  for  a  month.  [August  1.]  On  their  reassembling  [Septem- 
ber 5],  the  pnncipal  subject  of  their  deliberations  was  the  expediency  of  an 

"Srr  ^'"?^''  ^°t  '^'  P^^'P"^^  °^  anticipating  the  expected  atrac  k  of 
B  itish  force  from  that  quarter.     To  the  issue  of  these  deliberations  we 

t  fi  s"t  n';!"'^  ^  'tf-  ^^"""S  the  present  session,  Peyton  Randolph! 
the  first  president  of  the  congress,  suddenly  died.  He  had  vacated  the 
chairm_May  preceding,  and  John  Hancock  had  been  elected  his  successor  ^ 

Journals  of  Congress,  May  10  ..,„d  October  33.  1773. 
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In  one  instance,  die  members  of  this  congress  overestimated,  or  at  least 
practically  outstripped,  the  general  pace  of  sentiment  and  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica, and  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  incautious  precipitancy. 
They  composed  and  published  a  plan  of  federal  association  (similar  to  that 
which  was  ultimately  adopted)  between  all  the  provinces,  by  which  a  perma- 
nent congress  was  to  be  established,  and  vested  with  power  to  administer 
the  general  defence,  and  regulate  all  financial  operations  and  other  matters 
appertaining  to  this  function,  till  a  happy  reconciliation  with  Britain  should 
be  effected.  This  suggestion,  whether  premature  or  not  (for  it  was  per- 
haps intended  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  men  with  a.  prospect  from  which 
they  might  be  expected  at  first  to  recoil) ,  excited  a  general  demur  and  hes- 
itation throughout  America ;  but  only  in  North  Carolina  did  it  meet  with  a 
distinct  and  positive  rejection.  The  provincial  assemblies  were  averse  to 
part  with  so  much  power  as  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  the  general  con- 
gress ;  and  many  persons  shrunk  in  temporary  panic  from  a  measure  whicli 
they  justly  regarded  as  destructive  of  all  prospect  and  chance  of  pacific 
accommodation  with  Britain.  With  this  exception,  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  congress,  even  more  than  those  of  the  former,  were  the  theme  of 
grateful  applause  throughout  the  American. States,  who  imitated  its  language, 
and,  though  reluctant  to  invest  it  with  express  legislative  authority,  yet  wil- 
lingly gave  the  force  of  laws  to  its  counsels  and  recommendations.  The 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  to  Lord  Wilham  Campbell, 
the  new  governor '  of  this  province,  declared,  as  the  congress  had  done, 
that  they  adhered  to  the  British  crown,  though  they  took  arms  against 
British  tyranny.  Some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  province,  suspecting 
that  the  governor  was  fomenting  a  conspiracy  of  the  Royalists  against  the 
cause  of  America,  employed  M'Donald,  a  captain  in  the  provincial  militia, 
to  discover  the  governor's  policy  by  feigning  to  share  his  sentiments.  Lord 
William  unwarily  avowed  the  reality,  and  disclosed  the  particulars  of  the 
intrigue  he  was  conducting  ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  snare  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  learning  that  it  was  proposed  to  arrest  him,  he  fled  from 
Charleston,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  endeavoured  (not  unsuccessfully),  by  in- 
sidious addresses  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  party  called  Regulators 
in  North  Carolina,  to  recruit  the  force  of  the  Royalists,  and  rekindle  the  em- 
bers of  civil  war.  The  convention  of  Virginia  declared  before  God  and  the 
xoorld  that  they  bore  true  faith  to  the  king,  and  would  disband  their  forces 
whenever  the  liberties  of  America  were  restored  ;  —  as  doubtless  they  did, 
—  though  not  till  after  Britain  acknowledged  tlje  independence  of  America. 
In  this  province  the  march  of  the  Revolution  was  accelerated  by  the  in- 
temperate measures  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor.  Having  by  a  sudden 
and  clandestine  operation  removed  a  portion  of  the  public  stores  during  the 
night  from  Williamsburg  on  board  of  armed  vessels,  and  finding  his  conduct 
sharply  arraigned  by  the  provincial  convention,  he  retorted  their  censure  and 
condemned  all  their  proceedings  in  a  proclamation  which  concluded  with 
the  usual  formula  of  "God  save  the  king."  They  replied  to  him  by  a 
proclamation  which  concluded  with  "  God  save  the  liberties  of  America  "  ; 
and  Patrick  Henry  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
the  provincial  militia.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  at  first  solemnly  swore,  that, 
if  any  violence  were  offered  to  himself,  he  would  proclaim  liberty  to  all  the 

-'  !^^^  frcf|ucntchanj;t'8  of  roynl  governors  at  this  epoch  detracted  much  from  the  reputation 
of  the  Britmn  cabinet  tor  nrm,  conbiiilcnl,  duiibeiate  purpose. 
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negro  slaves  .n  the  province,  and  lay  Williamsburg  in  ashes,  finding  that  his 
menaces  inflamed  the  public  rage,  instead  of  inspiring  fear,  was  obliged  to 
procure  a  respite  from  the   approaching  danger  by  granting  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  stores  which  had  been  removed  ;  but 
soon  again  involving  himself  by  his  violence  in  a  quarrel  (from  which  the 
utmost  prudence  codd  hardly  have  kept  him  free)  Vith  the  popular  party, 
he  fled  hastily  from  Williamsburg,  took  refuge  on  board  the  p'owey,  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  and  thus  practically  abdicated  his  functions,  -  an  example 
which,  greatly  to  their  own  discredit,  and  unhappily  for  the  interest  of  the 
principles  they  espoused,  was  followed  by  several  of  the  other  royal  gov- 
ernors of  American  provinces.     The  Virginian   assembly  invited  fheif  (u- 
gitiye  governor  to  return,  which  he  refused  to  do  unless  they  would  previ- 
ously announce  their  acceptance  of  Lord  North's  conciliatoly  propoLon. 
He  even  refused  to  signify  his  assent  to  certain  statutory  regulaUons  which 
awaited  this  formality,  unless  the  members  of  assembly  would  attend  him 
and  solicit  his  concurrence  on  board  the  British  vessel.     The  assembly  re- 
plied by  an  a(ldress  (composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson)  which  announced  a 
rm  and  dignified  rejection  of  those  requisitions,   and  concluded  with  an 
"appeal  to  the  even-hand^_d justice  of  that  Being  who  doth  no  wrong,  ear- 
nestly beseeching  h.m  to  illuminate  the  councils  and  prosper  the  endeavours 
of  those  to  whom  America  has  confided  her  hopes,  that,  through  their  wise 
direction,  we  may  again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperity, 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Britain."     In  imitation  of  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  general  congress  td  Massachusetts,  a  provis- 
ional government  was  now  established  in  Virginia.     Lord  Dunmore,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  hover  about  and  menace  the  coasts  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  by  proclamations   invited   the  inhabitants  of  Tory  principles  to 
make  head  against  the  rebels,  and  negro  slaves  to  gain  their  freedom  by  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  the  king.'     Landing  at  Norfolk  [October  151  with  a 
party  of  these   adherents,   he  destroyed  or  carried    away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ordnance.     By  other  attacks  of  a  similar  description,  he  ravaged 
many  parts  of  the  province  confided  by  Britain  to  his  superintending  care, 
nd  excited  additional  rage  and  hatred  against  the  authoHty  which  he  pro' 
essed  to  represent  and  administer.     Among  the  foremost  of  the  Virginians 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  popular  cause  was  George  Wythe!  who 
though  highly  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  always  inclined 
0  approve  his  patriotism  rather  by  actions  than  by  words,  and,  diligently 
muring  himself  to  the  toils  and  other  duties  of  the  field,  would  have  contin- 
ued to  pursue  a  military  career,  if  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  had  not  re- 
called him  to  pauicipate  in  their  legislative  councils  as  the  sphere  in  which 
his  peculiar  talents  were  likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Wentworth,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  alarmed  at  the  spread 
of  revolutionary  sentiments  in  this  province,  retired  from  his  post  ;  and  thus 
accelerated  the  advnnce  of  the  Revolution,  by  enabling  or  compelling  the 
partisans  of  liberty  openly  to  assume,  without  appearing  to  usurp,  the  ad- 
mmistratioji^of  the  supreme  executive  power  which-  he  had  vacated.     Mar- 
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tin,  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  from  real  or  affected  apprehension  for 
his  own  safety,  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded  with  cannon,  of  which 
several  pieces  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  people.  Alarmed  at  the 
outrage  which  his  own  preparation  had  provoked,  Martin  took  refuge  in 
Fort  .Tohnson,  on  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  where  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
around  him  a  number  of  Scottish  emigrants  who  regarded  with  aversion  a 
final  rupture  with  Britain,  and  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  negro  slaves 
of  the  colonists  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  his  stronghold,  and  to  fly 
from  the  province,  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of  provincial  troops  conducted 
by  Colonel  Ashe,  who  abandoned  the  service  of  the  British  king  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  American  people.  The  spirit  of  resistance  al- 
ready kindled  in  the  southern  provinces  was  chafed  to  the  highest  pitcii  of 
vindictive  exasperation  by  the  insidious  addresses  of  Martin,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  and  other  British  functionaries,  to  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  This 
influence  was  doubtless  experienced  in  Maryland,  where  a  popular  congress 
now  assumed  the  functions  of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  where  the  planters 
found  no  inconsistency  or  contradiction  between  their  claims  as  freemen 
and  their  possessions  as  slave-owners.^  A  remarkable  activity  of  martial 
preparation  was  exerted  in  this  province  ;  the  principal  inhabitants  set  the 
example  of  arming  themselves  ;  and  the  Provincial  Congress,  besides  levy- 
ing and  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  procurement  of  ammunition, 
commanded  every  citizen  to  provide  himself  with  arms,  under  pain  of  being 
proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Corresponding  movements  aqd  pio- 
ceedings  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Delaware. 

Franklin,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  perceiving  that  his  people  were 
daily  falling  away  from  their  allegiance  to  Britain,  and  that  his  authority  over 
them  was  merely  nominal,  contented  himself  with  expressing  to  the  provin- 
cial assembly  the  regret  with  which  he  beheld  the  existing  troubles  and  heard 
the  wishes  that  were  breathed  for  American  independence  ;  for  his  own  per- 
sonal security  he  declared  that  he  desired  no  better  safeguard  than  the  good 
faith  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  The  assembly  in  answer  protested  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Americans  to  be  aiming  at  national  inde- 
pendence ;  that  he  might  dismiss  all  doubt  and  inquietude  with  regard  to  his 
own  safety  ;  that  they  could  not  compose  the  existing  troubles  ;  and,  earnest- 
ly deploring  them,  most  still  more  keenly  regret  the  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts 
of  parliament  from  which  they  arose.  But  not  long  after.  Governor  Frank- 
lin, persisting  in  a  vain  adherence  to  the  cause  of  British  prerogative,  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  In  all  the  States  of  North  America,  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  the  sceptre  had  substantially  departed  from  Great  Brit- 
ain;  and  not  only  a  vast  preponderance  of  numbers,  but  the  effectual  au- 
thority, and  in  many  parts  the  open  and  exclusive  administration  of  municipal 
power,  belonged  to  the  partisans  of  American  revolt  and  liberty.'*  In 
Georgia,  though  a  convention  representing  the  majority  of  the  people  signi- 
fied their  adherence  to  the  American  cause  and  the  Continental  Congress, 
yet  their  ascendency  was  disputed  and  their  efficiency  controlled  by  the 
number  of  Royalists  inhabiting  the  province,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  de- 

'  "  We  know  'oo  much  of  slavery  to  be  slaves  ourselves,"  is  represented  as  a  customary  ex- 
pression of  the  free  citizeVis  of  American  States  wliere  nepro  slavery  has  extensively  prevailed, 

*  "  This  pleased  me  well,"  said  an  active  American  politician  ;  "  for  I  knew,  if  government 
was  once  assumed,  upon  whatever  motives,  they  would  find  that  the  Rubicon  was  passed, 
and  iiiai  ilicy  could  never  return  to  their  ancient  form."     Gordon. 
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tachment  of  British  troops  quartered  in  it.  These  troops,  after  a  bloody 
combat,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fort  of  Savannah,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied  by  a  party  of  the  insurgents  ;  but  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  arrival  of  an  American  regiment  which  the  congress  embodied  and 
despatched  for  the  protection  of  liberty  in  Georgia.  Sir  James  Wricht, 
the  governor  of  this  province,  was  arrested  by  the  daring  eflbrt  of  a  small 
troop  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Habersham,  and  imprisoned  by 
decree  of  the  provincial  assembly.  Liberated  on  parole,  he  violated  his 
engagement,  and  by  nocturnal  flight  gained  the  shelter  of  a  British  ship  of 
war  that  was  stationed  at  Tybee.  ^ 

T  '^'I't.^^^s^^'^  of  predatory  and  vindictive  hostility,  which  we  have  seen 
Lord  Dunmore  embrace,  was  pursued  by  many  of  the  British  commanders 
in  a  manner  little  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of  their  views  or  the  generosity 
of  their  sentiments.     Infatuated  with  tyrannical  insolence,  they  provoked 
the  Americans  by  menace  and  c  ..tumely,  and  rendered  them  desperate  by 
a  barbarous  cruelty  and  devastation.    Wallace,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy 
whose  vessel  was  appointed  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Connecticut  and 
Khode  Island,  judged  himself  warranted  by  the  present  posture  of  affairs  to 
launch  indiscriminate  havoc  on  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and  accordingly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  every  village  and  hamlet  that  his  guns  could  reach. 
Ihe  province  of  Massachusetts,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  promptly 
despatched  a  military  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Lee,  to  the  as- 
s-tance  of  their  allies  ;  and  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island   decreed  the 
pains  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  on  all  who  should  hold  even  the 
slightest  correspondence  with  the  forces  of  the  British  king.     Of  this  de- 
cree a  practical  application  was  straightway  administered  by  an  act  of  the 
same  assembly  confiscating  various  estates  (and  among  others  an  estate  in 
Khode  Island  belonging  to  Hutchinson,  the  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts), 
ot  vvhich  the  owners  were  declared  by  the  act  to  be  traitors  to  the  liberty 
01  America.     In  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  that  Tories  should  not  be  allowed  to  convey  their  eflects 
out  of  this  province,  the  inhabitants  of  Falmouth  had  obstructed  the  load- 
ing ot  a  ship  which  was  engaged  to  carry  masts  to  Great  Britain.     In  ad- 
dition to  such  paltry  cause  of  offence,  Mowat,  the  commander  of  a  British 
sloop  oi  war,  who  had  frequently  been  entertained  at  Falmouth  with  the  most 
Iriendly  hospitality,  was  roughly  seized  and  detained  for  a  few  minutes  by 
some  individuals  who  were  infuriated  by  the  recent  news  of  the  battle  of 
liunker  s  Hill.     He  was  instantly  released  by  the  interposition  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  ;  but,  incensed  at  the  affront,  he  complained  of  it  to  the 
Uritish  Admiral  Greaves,  who  was  too  easily  persuaded  to  intrust  him  with 
a  number  of  armed  vessels,  with  which  he  arrived  at  the  devoted  town  on 
the  17th  of  October.     Next  day,  he  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment, which,  with  the  aid  of  a  party  sent  on  shore  under  cover  of  the 
naval  guns,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.     A  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dwelling-houses  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ware- 
houses were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.' 

'  Mnual  Register  for  1775.    GordonT 


\o  rnn»«„  .^^T  "i' — ""lu"!"'."  '"  '^""""^  V"  v"" V"'"""""  commuica  by  tne  untisti  troops.  There 
n..n  ?i  A  '^*'  ^'  '*  '"'"^  ^y  """  '"?t'g"t'on.  OI-  at  least  with  tlie  encouragement,  of  Silns 
l-'eane,  the  American  envoy  to  1  rancc,  that  an  English  vagabond,  named  Hill,  attempted  to  sM 
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Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  on  the  part  of  Britain  than  such  a  system 
of  warfare,  of  which  the  indiscriminate  havoc  involved  every  party,  hostile 
neutral,  or  friendly,  in  one  common  destruction.  "  It  is  calculated,"  said 
Edmund  Burku  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  "  to  produce  the  highest  degree 
of  irritation  and  animosity,  but  never  has  induced  and  never  can  induce  any 
one  people  to  become  subjects  to  the  government  of  another.  It  is  a  kind  of 
war  adapted  to  distress  an  independent  people,  but  not  to  coerce  disobedi- 
ent subjects."  The  men  whom  those  ravages  deprived  of  home  and  em- 
ployment were  constrained  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  American  camp  ;  and 
were  provoked  to  hostihty  or  confirmed  in  it  by  resentment  against  the 
British,  and  by  gratitude  to  their  own  countrymen,  by  whom  their  families 
were  sheltered  and  supported.  The  British  troops,  in  conformity  with  the 
language  of  their  government,  long  continued  to  regard  the  Americans  rather 
as  rebels '  whom  they  were  sent  to  chastise,  than  as  legitimate  belligerenis 
entitled  to  claim  the  courtesies  of  civilized  war,  —  a  consideration  more  fitted 
to  enhance  the  cruelty  than  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  their  own  warfare. 
In  a  contest  with  America,  the  main  advantage  which  Britain  possessed 
was  the  superior  discipline  of  her  troops  ;  but  this  advantage  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  indulgence  of  a  barbarous  license  and  cruelly,  productive  of 
disorderly  habits  and  corruptive  of  the  principle  of  discipline  ;  and  it  was 
balanced  by  the  conviction  inevitably  impressed  on  the  Brilish  officers  and 
soldiers,  that  their  triumph  would  be  attended  with  little  honor  and  their  de- 
feat with  deep  disgrace.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary^,  were  prepared 
to  rush  into  the  contest  with  all  the  energy  inspired  by  an  indignant  detesta- 
tion of  the  oppression  which  they  hoped  to  repel,  and  a  firm  and  animating 
conviction  of  the  justice,  advantage,  and  glory  of  the  objects  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain.  And  as  the  war  was  prolonge.-^,  they  acquired  by  experi- 
ence that  discipline  which  alone  gave  any  superiority  to  the  arms  of  their 
opponents. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  having  passed  an  act  for  the  equipment  of 
armed  vessels,  and  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the 
shipping  of  Britain,  a  privateer,  commanded  by  Captain  Manly,  of  Marble- 
head,  was  quickly  put  to  sea,  and  soon  after  [November  29,  1775]  captured 
a  brig  from  Woolwich  containing  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
ammunition,  and,  almost  in  immediate  sequence  to  this  achievement,  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  freighted  with  cargoes 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces.  A  court  of  admiralty  was  formed 
by  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  by  its  sentence,  the  prizes  were  formally 

fire  to  the  British  dockyards  at  Bristol  and  Portsmouth.  On  the  trial  (in  1777)  of  Hill,  who 
was  hanged  for  this  offence,  the  counsel  for  the  crown  i.iua  vainly  and  foolishly  expressed 
liimscif:  —  "I  wish  Mr.  Silas  Deane  were  here.  A  time  may  come,  perhaps,  wlien  he  niiil 
Dr.  Franklin  will  be  here."  And  again,  —  "  Silas  Deane  is  not  here  yet :  he  will  be  hanged 
in  due  time."     Howell's  Slnte  Trials. 

'  Some  of  the  British  commanders,  with  ostentatious  insult,  applied  this  epithet  to  the 
Americans,  even  at  the  time  when  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  safety  imperiously  withheld 
them  from  inflicting  the  treatment  corresponding  to  it.  In  August,  17^5,  General  G.ngc,  writ- 
ing to  Washington,  who  had  taxed  him  with  cruelty  to  the  American  prisoners  in  Boston, 
strongly  denied  the  charge,  and  plumed  himself  on  his  kind  and  humane  treatment  of  men 
whom  at  the  same  time  no  characterized  as  "  rebels  whose  lives  by  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
destined  to  the  cord."  He  added  that  his  prisoners  were  treated  though  humanely  yet  indis- 
criminately, "  as  I  acknowledge  no  rank  that  is  not  derived  from  the  king."  To  tliis  remark 
XVashington  repliwl,  "You  affect.  Sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  the  samo  source 
with  your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one  more  honorable  than  that  which  flows  from  the  un- 
rorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain  of  all 
power."    Bradford.    Ramsay. 
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condemned-     A  detachment  of  the  militia  of  New  Jersey   embarking  in  « 
small  coastrng-vesse,  surprised,  boarded,  and  capture^rfaVge  Br hislf  ship 
carrying  cattle,  coals,  and  beer  to  the  troops  at  Boston/  A  dttineuiSj 
actor  m  th.s  achievement  was  Aaron  Ogden,  whom  a  long  Id  g  llant  ca 
reer  of  service  in  his  country's  cause  subsequently  conducted  to  tlie  hilhes 
municipal  honors  that  his  native  province  could  confer.    South  clrolina^ was 
ea.  y  and  active  m  martial  prenaration  ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  Towde 
in  the  province  did  not  exceed  t^ree  thousand  pounds.    The  occa=  on^sLm 
mg  to  require  extraordinary  exertions  for  obtaining  a  far  her  supply  of  tWs 
essential  commodity  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  authorized  bv  the  nro 
vmcia    assembly,  sailed  from  Charleston  for'  East  Florida  fwhich  rlfned 
Its  adherence  to  the  British  government),  and,  boarding  by    urS^^^^^ 
,sh  vessel  near  St.  Augustine,  brought  off  fifteen  thousand^oTds  of  now 
er.      Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Continental  -Congress  gave  oEs 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  thirteen  vessels  of  war     ^ 

Ihe  British  governiuent  at  this  crisis  betrayed  no  symptom  of  wavenn? 
m  us  purpose  to  effect  by  force  the  submission  of  the  AmeTican  Zple  I 
f  he  king  refused  even  to  notice  the  second  petition  of  the  congress   and 
a    he  opening  of  parliament  in  October,  declared  that  the  coE  'were 
ma  state  of  actual  revo  t,  and  that  the  obiect  of  th^ir  r^v,  ir 
establish  an  independent  empire.     He^addSf  ttt   to  t  ea^'tSr^^^^^^^^^ 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  were  necessary  ;  anHarhe  had 
mcreased  all  his  forces,  and  also  engaged  the  aid  of  a^bodvo    Hessians 
d  other  German  stipendiary  troops.     An  application  which^  this  monarch 
had  previously  addressed  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  for  W  to 
engage  ,n  his  service  some  battalions  of  Scottish  adventurers  who  we  e 
enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  Dutch  republic,  met  with  a  positK'e  re! 
usal.     Although  the  employment  of  Ge. man  mercenaries  in  a  quar  el  be- 
tween the  king  of  Britain  and  his  own  subjects  was  severely  censTred  bv 
te  vv.ser  and  rnore  liberal  of  the  British  politicians,  the  views^ndTo  icy  of 

Ric^ard'prf  CiZ^''^  '^'  '""S":"'^  V°;^^  "^'"S  ^^^  ^««"  '"^rusted  to 

erlnr  nf  th"      '    "         ^^u  P^^P^^f^'-'^s  of  Pennsylvania  and  formerly  gov- 

rnor  of  this  provmce,  who  conveyed  it  to  London,  but,  on  presenting  it  L 

Z^t  vu\-.  ""''^  remained  more  than  two  months  in  England  with- 
out the  slightest  intercourse  or  communication  with  the  ministers  --a  dr 
curnstance  which  excited  just  but  unheeded  censure  in  the  Hous^'of  cZ 
mons,-vyhen,  m  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  he 
was  examined  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  at  the  bar  of  thrHouse 
of  Lords.  In  his  answers  to  the  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him 
on  this  occasion  Penn  (who  was  himself  no  friend  to  AmericaTrevolt  or 
independence)  affirmed  that  the  Continental  Congress  was  uXersallv  re 


iT„  • :-o— --»  "-.^.c  ...o  government  preferred 

He  was  imprisoned  on  this  charge,  but  never  brought 


mto      ^__^  „,.„„„  ,u 

a  charge  of  liigJi  treason  against  him', 
lo^trial.    Annual  Register  for  1777 

-i«  ihe  ngM,,  though  not  perhaps  the  iniem^ofthVmSr  country/"  ^  "    ""'-""  ""'^  ''*'"' 
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twenty  thousand  effective  men,  including;  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  iho  province,  had  voluntarily  enrolled  themselvtes  to  undertake  actual 
service,  if  necessity  required  ;  and  that  the  Pennsylvanians  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  arts  of  casting  cannon  and  of  making  gunpowder  and  small 
arms  ;  that  the  Americans  were  as  expert  as  the  Europeans  in  ship-biiild- 
ing  ;  that  the  language  of  the  congress  expressed  undoubtedly  the  general 
sense  of  the  people  of  America  ;  and  that  the  petition  to  the  kmg  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  was  considered  in  America  as  an  olive-branch,  anj 
had  procured  him  there  numerous  compliments  as  the  messenger  of  peace  • 
that  in  proportion  to  the  hope  which  had  been  attached  in  America  to  the 
petition  would,  ho  feared,  bo  the  despair  of  friendly  adjustment  inspired  by 
Us  evil  reception  ;  that  the  Americans  were  willing  to  recognize  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britain,  but  so  firmly  opposed  to  the  injustice  (as  they  reckoned 
it)  of  her  claim  of  taxation,  that,  rather  than  yield  to  it,  they  would,  he 
believed,  embrace  the  policy  of  courting  foreign  succour ;  and  that  it  was 
little  likely  that  even  the  presence  of  a  strong  military  force  would  induce 
many  colonists  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  British  parliament  against 
the  authority  of  the  American  congress.  When  Penn  had  withdrawn,  it 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  "that  the  matter  of  the  American 
petition  affords  ground  for  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  difference  subsisting 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  that  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  proper  steps  be  immediately  taken  for  attaining  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject "',  but  after  a  long  and  violent  debate  the  motion  was  rejected. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  [December],  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  confiscation  of  all  American  ships  and  cargoes,  and  of  all 
the  vessels  of  other  countries  engaged  in  trading  with  the  American  ports. 
One  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  remarked, 
that,  as  the  indiscriminate  rapine  proclaimed  by  the  statute  would  oblige 
even  the  most  submissively  disposed  of  the  Americans  to  unite  with  their 
countrymen  in  resistance,  it  ought  to  receive  the  title  of  "An  act  for  more 
effectually  carrying  into  execution  the  resolves  of  congress."  By  a  chuiso 
in  this  act,  which  was  much  and  justly  reprobated,  the  commanders  of  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  were  empowered  to  seize  the  crews  of  all  American  ves- 
sels whatever,  and,  besides  confiscating  their  property,  compel  them  to  take 
arms  against  their  countrymen  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  mutineers. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham,  Charles 
Fox,  Edmund  Burke,  and  other  great  statesmen,  were  exerted  to  inspire 
their  countrymen  with  milder,  juster,  and  more  generous  counsels.  "  Is 
there  either  justice  or  consistency,"  they  demanded,  "  in  despoiling  a  man  of 
his  goods  as  a  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  compelling  him  to  serve 
the  state  as  a  citizen.'"  The  king,  together  with  the  great  body  of  the  par- 
liament and  nation,'  was  bent  on  vengeance  and  war.  Whatever  estimate 
might  be  formed  of  the  farthest  views  and  purposes  of  the  Americans,  it  was 
evident  now  that  they  were  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  emancipate  their 
commerce  from  the  control  which  had  been  imposed  on  it  for  the  fancied 
advantage  of  Britain  ;  and  the  strong,  though  erroneous,  impression  of  this 
advantage  that  was  commonly  entertained  exerted  a  deep  and  active  influence 
on  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  British  people.  In  Scotland,  especial- 
ly, where  political  liberty  was  little  known  or  valued,  and  where  the  senti- 
ments engendered  by  the  feudal  system  of  manners  still  survived  its  decay, 

,  at  iho  Bad  of  the  Toiume. 
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rinsjon   one  of  .„J  S^ter:!*  ^'XSfZ'A::^J^':^,^l, 

rnct   produced  by  Lord  Barringlon's    la  Uge,  Xch  to  somrorh"-' 
alarmed  supporters  they  represented,  with  mVo'r    es    sincer  tv   as  f  r^er 
politic   device    employed   to   divide  and    wP-.kpn     ,,j' ^       •^'  f^^"^"' 

of  the    cause  must  g  ve  way  to  the  pxitrpn^n  «f  ^  justice 

"If  we  do  no.,  ,ny  Lrds,  g'^t  L  be,  e  '^f  A„eric°  "  1171'  TT"-" 
ca  w,ll  gee  the  better  of  ua.?'  Littleton,  fomeTylje™^  of  So  nil  r?- 
olina,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  TomZn.  fur  j  !i  u  ""'  ■'' 
.nd  predicted  the  efficacy  of  ma  °ial  riarr  n„  ,t  ,  'r  b  ■  P''°P"'"J' 
testing,  .ha,,"if  a  few  -gimerlr^^^m^'  LC.he?eoi:„Lro°f 
trSe  r- The'  :r"  r  ""■'•  '■S^™^  "•<'''  ^ands  rthe  bTod  o 

t'\:^  ^'k  r/°"°"'v"^  a'^LS:mr:jrdSLr„rTa 

IcJ^lf^^T'^^'^'^y  "^""^'"S  the  relative  interests  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
a  and  materially  advancing  their  quarrel,  had  latterly  been  embracerbv 

;:^.'?orS£  it  oiTer„2Sr;,%f rn™r^' 

imct ,  e  impending  blow  by  an  attack  onTe  tnar'e   whe'^e  iTwa,  ex' 
'  ""^  ""'   Joa";"S  a  gun  for  ins  destruction.     Of  the  coase 
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quent  expeditions  into  Canada  which  wore  projected  by  the  congress  nnd 
oxoputcd  by  their  forces  a  detailed  account  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  this  work,  of  which  the  concluding  portion  regards  as  its  main  object  the 
history  of  the  international  quarrel,  and  views  the  military  operations  as  (com- 
paratively) unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as  they  displayed,  inspired,  or 
confirmed  in  the  Americans  the  purpose  of  final  and  absolute  revolt.'  Tlio 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  which  we  shall  now  briefly  advert  was  commit- 
ted to  Clenerals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  of  whom  the  first  was  soon 
obliged  by  bad  health  to  retire  from  active  service.  Montgomery  com- 
menced the  .siege  of  St.  .lohn's  and  compelled  it  to  surrender,  after  a  bloody 
action,  in  which  he  defeated  a  British  force  that  marched  to  its  relief.  Dur- 
ing the  siege,  Kthan  Allen,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  surprise 
ofTiconderoga,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  sent  to  England  fettered 
as  a  traitor.  Montgomery,  advancing  from  St.  John's,  took  unresisted 
possession  of  Montreal,  from  which  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  by  a  hasty  flight  and 
in  disguised  apparel,  with  difliculty  escaped  to  Quebec.  Washington  had 
previously  detached  against  this  place  a  force  commanded  by  Arnold, 
which,  after  enduring  the  most  dreadful  hardships  and  exerting  the  most 
admirable  fortitude  and  energy,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  depths  of  an 
unexplored  wilderness,  and  struck  the  city  and  its  defenders  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation.  But  arrested  at  this  critical  moment  by  the  difli- 
culty of  procuring  boats  in  order  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  Arnold  nnd 
his  followers  saw  the  opportunity  which  they  had  purchased  so  dearly,  of  a 
successful  efl'ort  of  surprise,  slip  out  of  their  hands.  The  English  anti 
Canadian  inhabitants  of  the  place,  though  previously  discontented  and  at  va- 
riance, now  united  for  the  common  defence  of  their  respective  possessions, 
which  were  staked  on  the  stability  of  the  existing  government,  and  a  troop 
of  Canadian  farmers  and  peasants,  who  at  first  joined  the  invaders,  soon 
withdrew  from  them  in  disgust  at  the  impolitic  rudeness  and  disrespect  with 
which  the  Americans  behaved  to  the  Catholic  priests.  Montgomery,  ar- 
riving from  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of  Arnold,  was  slain  in  a  desperate  and  ineffectual  assault  upon 
Quebec. 

In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  the  campaign 
which  afforded  scope  to  the  display  of  soldierly  qualities,  no  ofiicer  in 
the  American  army  was  more  conspicuous  than  Colonel  Morgan,  who 
now,  by  his  heroic  constancy  and  brilliant  valor,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fame  which  every  year  of  his  country's  danger  and  glory  contributed  to  en- 

'  I  agree  with  tho  two  illustrious  Americans  to  whom  the  following  observations  arc  as- 
fu    "^"T  "T"  preferred  Botta's  halian  History  of  the  American  Revolution  to  my 

that  had  yet  appeared  ;  remarking,  however,  the  inaccuracy  of  tho  speeches."— "Mr.  John 
Adams  said,  that  of  all  the  speeches  made  in  congress  from  1774  to  1777,  inclusive  of  both 
years,  not  one  sentence  remains  ejcept  a  few  periods  of  Dr.  Withorspoon  printed  in  his 
works.  Hall  s  Travels  m  Canada,  iStc.  Tliis  author,  whom  I  Imvo  already  had  occasion  to 
cite,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  later  traveller.  Captain  Basil  Hall.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  Jearning  from  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  College,  that  John  Quinry 
Adams,  late  president  ol  the  United  States,  honored  my  performance  with  the  same  commen- 
dation wliich  Jeflcrson  bestowed  on  the  labors  of  Botta. 

Most  of  the  American  accounts  of  the  Revolutionary  War  are  overcrowded  with  names  that 
leave  no  distinct  or  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  general  readers,  aud  loaded  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  petty  detaiU  This  is  Homer's  style,  but  quite  unfit  for  tho  lasting  representa- 
tion ol  a  scene  so  greatly  superior  in  dignity  and  interest  to  the  subject  of  his  lay.  In  sur- 
yeying  aViv  great  object  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  a  certain  distance,  local  or  temporal, 
IS  essential  1o  a  just  appreciation  of  its  grandeur  and  proportiong. 
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largo.     Anthony  Wayne,  hitherto  known  to  his  countrymen  only  as  a  s.n. 

mMmm 

s:9^c^f  ?^r„rr  srs,^d  ^Slr 

sustained  .he  fa.i^ue,  and  dangers  o   *    C    adi  n    fSZ'u      InTif  ,^'' 
with  V  omen,      fhe  annals  of  America  present  no  other  instance  of  tho 

commemorated  in  al  the  American  Statps      Fvph  '^  '^^'^^.^"^""^'astical  y 

ad,nired  his  charac.er   while  .he^hlaChis  c'onlcu  Tn"   S 1?,^: 

:L:  "for'".he:  ?:""■  ^onse  or  Con„„on,,  exclaimed:..  Cu""  J: 

c^ij^orlite-^rwtvr^^^^^ 

«  n  ler  to  mam.am  .he  blockade  of  Quebec  ;  aLd  i.  was  no.  .ill  .hear  v  1 
ft':" E™p7'1,ar£  aL'  V   T"'-  -'"••-»-<»  '»  'he  Br'iSh^ry 

Among  all  the  scenes  of  war  to  which  the  quarrel  between  Britiin  nnH 


Walsh'a  J?»peffli.    Pitkin      'fhia   i  atl^u^A         i"  "•'^f"";    .' ...-.,..-.,0   „,    ^jurun   uurr. 

vol:  I ;  '         ■*  '•°'  ~'JP;"i"»»  -^  ■'■"if «rd  of  cb^aolosM  i,'iig;S'« 
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ries  the  policy  which,  unfortunately  for  Britain,  prompted  her  ministers  to 
divest  him  of  his  command  and  preferably  intrust  it  to  General  Burgoyne.' 
The  Ca.'adian  expedition  of  the  Americans  and  its  result,  misrepresented  by 
the  folly  and  insolence  of  Burgoyne,  induced  the  British  cabinet  to  entertain 
a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  importance  and  facility  of  hostile  operations 
in  this  quarter,  and  in  the  sequel  exerted  a  very  injurious  influence  on  its 
military  policy, —  which,  instead  of  directing  the  British  forces  to  act  with 
combined  vigor  upon  one  point,  divided  them  into  two  armies,  of  which  the 
operations  were  totally  unconnected,  and  of  which  the  one  was  appointed  to 
invade  America  in  front  from  the  seacoast,  while  the  other,  descending 
from  Canada  by  the  lakes,  attempted  from  the  rear  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  revolted  provinces.  • 


CHAPTER    V. 

Popular  Feeling  and  public  Policy  in  America.  —  American  Negotiations  with  Franco.— 
La  Fayette.  —  Condition  of  the  American  Army.  —  Operations  of  Washington. — Retreat 
of  the  British  Army  from  Boston.  —  Hostilities  in  South  Carolina.  —  Tho  Americans  dcclarQ 
their  Commerce  free.  —  Conduct  of  tho  American  Quakers.  —  Proceedings  in  Congress. 
—  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  —  Conclusion. 

Our  historical  progress  has  at  length  conducted  us  to  the  last  year 
[1776],  during  any  part  of  which  even  a  shadowy  semblance  or  rather 
pretext  of  political  union  subsisted  between  Britain  and  the  provinces  of 
North  America.  For  more  than  ten  years,  the  parent  state  had,  by  a  series 
of  most  impolitic  measures,  prolonged  a  quarrel  of  constantly  augmenting 
bitterness  with  her  colonies,  and  provoked  them  to  demonstrate  a  more  and 
more  determined  resistance  to  her  authority.  Since  the  refusal  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the  temper  and  deportment  of 
both  parties  disclosed  a  reciprocal  and  progressive  hostility  ;  and  every 
year  had  enlarged  the  numerical  force  of  the  partisans  of  America,  con- 
firmed their  resolution,  and  extended  the  compass  of  their  democratic 
view  and  purpose.  In  this  country  a  whole  generation  had  grown  up  from 
infancy  to  intelligent  youth  and  manhood's  dawn  since  the  controversy  be- 
gan.    Their  education  under  such  circnmstances  had  not  inculcated   the 


independence.^     Nor  was  the  general  ardor  for  liberty  confined  to  the  more 

~ '"Carletonriearned  from  his  owsi  li.  rni-is  and  understanding  what  BureoMie  ascertained  by 
a  lamentable  experience,  that  the  vindictive  and  imgovernahlc  fury  of  the  Indians  was  more 
fitted  to  ])rovoke  rage  and  d(<spair  than  to  inspire  fear  or  recotnmend  submission.  Like  llieso 
iiaif-tamed  beasts  of  prey  employed  in  the  chase  l)y  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  countries,  tliov 
became  dangerous  to  their  employers  whenever  their  unchained  Ibrocily  encoimtorcd  a  check 
or  disappointment. 

*  Almost  all  tho  young  men  in  America  Acre  ardent  patriotn.  At  the  commencement  of  tlio 
war,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  descried  by  many  of  ite  students,  who  uished  to  join 
Ihu  ranks  of  the  American  army.  Thither  n'bO  renaired,  from  the  school  -it  which  he  was 
placed  in  South  Carolina,  at  tho"  ago  of  fourteen,  Andrew  Jackson,  afterwards  president  of 
tho  United  States.  .Toel  Barlow,  the  American  poet,  then  a  student  at  Yale  Colbige,  alwnya 
passed  his  vacations  in  the  American  camp.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  John  IMTarshall,  of 
Virginia,  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished  as  a  pi'triot,  u  lawyer,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
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of  a|e.  The  female  JnhS'n  trrS^Tf  Bri  ^f^l?  '"'  f '""^''^ 
equippod  a  regiment  at  their  ovvn  ^,ense  ThJnH  ."J^  '"  ^^f«ssachi,setts, 
Philadelphia  formed  themselvZ  S  ?    °^''^'*  ^''""^"  colonists  at 

the  election  of  tS  oEs  '  ve"^^7™'^'''"'^""^  «/««^em„.,  and  in 
years  of  age.  WhHe  the  Amer  n!  "°Tn  •  •'?  \"''''  "^^''^^^  a  hundred 
with  indignaLn  br.rinteL-.ence  rir^  ^  Br.Ush  descent  were  inspired 
from  Gennany  to^vadrUem  tffp  !o  ^TV'^^  '^'■'^'"  '  mercenary  host 
no  distraction  of  sendmen  from  this  to  ^  ^^^'^  «"§!"  experienced 
the  adopted  country  2ere  they  fon,  d^  iSf  '  J^.'"  '''^''''  attachment  to 
by  the  hostility  with  which  i t  V.?  n  I  ?'^  ^y-^m^ess  was  not  abated 

^r^  .henc^e  they  t^Jl:Z^^:\^  i.  1^^ "^^  °^  '''' 

1  his  country  at  present  pxhiKhnri  ,u      •      i   6^  '"  -^^'nerica. 
fessing  allegiance  to  a  dt- an^mo^^^^^^^        T^''^'''  '^'''''f'  ^^'^  P-«Pl«  P^o- 
years  openly  disobeyed    zeliTslvnTh?'  commands  they  had  for' ten 
ihat  n,onarch  denounced  trrtntn'-  '  ''  government  which 

army  ayowedly  raised  to  Lht  hi?,  °  ''''''P'T  '  ""^  "maintaining  an 
them',  and  latterly  em  loyed  in  t  e  iSo,  7r^'  '"''^'^  '"  ^^^"'^  ^'"h 
things  so  heterogeneoisToJd  not -hrr  f /'"  ^'^"''°^'^^-  A  state  of 
the  exertions  that  vve  e  n'ade  to  bri  11p  l"""'  ""^''■'  '"^'  ""^withstanding 
independence,  this  g:e:t"l^s:mmatn  t:7X^^^^ri^  ^^fr  ^^ 

!he  exertions  of  thrmode  ate  and 'fPr^  ''"''"'"?•'•''''  P''^'^^^^^  even'' b; 
sions  which  they  obJrdned  from  k7"'''^'"S  Poht.cans,  and  the  conces- 
men.  In  language  more  tuaS  nnd  ^^.^'''^T  &' -'^  ^^  '^''''  ^«""^ry- 
American  congress  Ts  in  nurnos.  .nt'  r  "  ''''  ^''"''^  parliament,  the 
and  prospective..  Xo7«.Vn  of  Invnlf  TT  T'"  .''^^^^'  consistent, 
wavefing  men  to  acnniesce^f.  i.  ^'''^  '?.'^  ^^'"S  induced  timid  and 
pendence,  and  rendSa  sneedv  .7'*  '''"f  r'^'^^^^y  '^'^'^^^^  i"de- 
''  In  the  beginnLg  o  tie  d  puti  "etcE  H^^'f '"  '^  '*  unavoidable, 
aimed  not  at  sepLtio  frZ  J^^itairt  t  /t/.l  T'- '"  ^'f'"^'  "  ^^« 
ourends.^'     An  attitude  wis ^r.rlnoi    '  ,       *•"  '^^''^^''^  '^«^  ^/'"/'e* 

from  which  it  wa  rposs  bio  ?or^X''T''^'  niamtained,  and  improved, 
without  the  nsse  tiZof  n-u lonnl  ZT  '7  '"'  'T'^  '""'"'  "■•  ^«  advance 
late  betokened  thrapp  oao  in<^  h  ^tt^^^'V r"''"  ^''T'  ^^''^P^°"^^  ''^^  of 
lar  writers,  in  workf  Xl  worn  i  f  '"  ?'"'  .  ^"""^  ^"^  °'her  popu- 
tl.o  principle  of  reg  1  govlment  whr^"''^  -'"'^  '""f  ''^''^''^^  ^"^^''^^1 

nativ.  Stato.  '  Such  also  wnftl'V  n      ^  Jth  "  Tn.l^^^^^^^     ''i-->'nvii^TlitH^^.r« 

s  a  .lrn,.ght.„nan  was  appreciated  and  em^v,"    i,v  W?J  i  \  "'^  Connecticut,  whose  talent 

ho  military  service  of  his  counlrv  tiio  u\,    2\       ^-  "^''V  '"«'""'  ""'•  w''o  now  devoted  to 

l.noa,ing, fie  scene,  and  pariieu  4     f    iVg  o  l*'    Cr''M''  ^"^■■"^"^Y""'''  exerted  in  do 

cited  ,n  America  by  the  <  iseovery  that  some  oVil.n    . .  ?"  T^'"^""  "'"'  •■'•'"''ration  was  ex- 

jnpport  of  liberty,  that  were  pub  i'h       i„      «  ;^.       rrJ'  „""'*  T'  "^T""'  ™'"P-i<ion,s  in 

Hamilton,  a  student  at  New  Vork  Coilel,  only  s  ve,  ,et',. T'''  ""r  ^''"^"'^rP^  "^  Alexander 

I^  present  year  entered  the  Arnerican  ar  riv^^^^     n  oifi^  Vnf  '  n,"«'-    V"'  ^""'"8  "'""  '" 

'f  general,  ami  gained  high  .listinetion  asHldie     „  «    Z  .      "''"  '"'y'  ,.V«  ,"•«««  '«  "'c  rank 

y-ars  arter,  he  was  slain  in  a  duel   by  Aa  o    IJ.'.rr    ",  i',''"*^  f  ''"''.'"•"'  ^"'"      ^^'-ny 

eontnmporary  in  vouthf.l  zeal  and  «allLt  exe  ,h  '  L  A.n"'""""  ."[''""'  '^"'  '"'"■ '^"^^  ''"'^^»l 

'  from  the  debates  in   tlw.  Ti-i.;  i,  ""',."'''ri">n  lor  American  liberty.  ' 

■■ni^ht  sunposo  that^'I^Jro" t  tjo  J'  r'rXVs° h/l'T  ^""^  ""'''  'V  P^«-"»  -P-h.  one 
and  had  l.een  gradually  betrayed  l-Vin^-CeT'T^  '''"?''''•'"'•'•'"'  «  war  with 'Amerien. 
!he  lull  import  nor  the  fatal  conscquencesT       '       '    "     '  **'  '^'"  '"""•  ^''"^^  peroeived  neither 
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ridicule  ;  and  animated  the  Americans  to  declare  themselves  an  independ- 
ent people,  —  supporting  the  legitimacy   and  exalting  the  dignity  of  this 
claim  by  every  consideration  that  could  prove  it  to  their  reason  or  wed  it 
to  their  desire.     In  electing  members  to  the  second  congress,  the  people 
of  Maryland  expressly  charged  their  delegates  not  to  consent  to  the  assiimp. 
lion  of  independence  tmlcss  they  found  a  majority  of  the  congress  convinced 
of  the  expediency  of  that  measure  and  determined  to   espouse  it.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina,  on  learning 
the  affair  of  Lexington,  felt  all  their  doubts  dissolved,  and  instantly  eni^ 
braced  and  published  a  violent  resolution,  declaring  themselves  independent 
and  all  political  connection  with  Britain  abandoned.     The  project  of  inde- 
pendence was  discussed  in  every  province  and  assembly,  and  daily  gained 
partisans,  of  whom  some  pursued  it  with  passionate  desire,  and  others  con- 
templated it  with    patient   expectation.     Drayton,  w'lom  the  assembly  of 
South  Carolina  now  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  province,  in  a  charge 
deHvered  by  him  to  a  grand  jury,  thus  expressed  himself:  —  "The  Al- 
mighty created  America  to  be  independent  of  Great  Britain  ;  let  us  beware 
of  the  impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  almighty  Imrid 
now  extended  to  accomplish  his  purj)ose."    All  these  symptoms  of  public 
feeling  were  watched  with  interest  and  cherished  with  policy  by  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  the  national  congress,  which,  without  ever  expressly  alluding  to 
independence,  except  in   professions  that  they  were  not  aiming  at  it  and 
would  fain  avoid  it,  only  waited  a  fit  juncture  for  asserting  this  pretension 
with  the  most  decisive  efficacy.     Before  taking  so  critical  a  step,  it  highly 
imported  them  to  assure  themselves  with  extraordinary  wariness  and  care  of 
finding  a  firm  and  stable  footing  in  the  perilous  path  which  it  would  pledge 
them  to  tread. 

Anticipating  the  approaching  rupture,  and  desirous  to  fortify  their  coun- 
try by  every  possible  means  against  the  shock  of  a  tremendous  and  inevi- 
table conflict,  the  American  congress  had  for  some  time  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  succour.  In  the  month  of  Novcmb.;- 
of  the  preceding  year,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Jay,  Dickin- 
son, Harrison,  and  Johnson,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  America  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  real  object  of  this  committee  was  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  France  and  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  American  controversy  ;  and,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  from  them  assistance  or  a  pledge  of  it  in  a  war  for  Amer- 
ican independence.  The  requisite  negotiations  commenced  immediately  af- 
ter by  a  correspondence  between  Franklin  and  a  Frenchman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, named  Dumas,  who  resided  in  Holland  and  was  known  to  be  friendly 
:o  the  American  cause ;  a  sentiment  which  likewise  prevailed  to  a  great  and 
growing  extent  among  the  Dutch,  who  could  not  but  deeply  sympalhi/.e  wiih 
a  people  whose  situation  so  nearly  resembled  what  had  once  been  their  own. 
These  negotiations  were  attended  with  such  promising  results,  that,  in  tlie 
spring  of  the  present  year,  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  deputies  to  congress 
from  Connecticut,  was  secretly  despatched  by  the  committee  as  political 
agent  for  America  to  ihe  court  of  France, — where  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge this  important  function,  till  the  exercise  of  it  was  openly  acknowl- 
edged, and  confided  to  worthier  hands,  by  the  mission  of  Franklin  and 
Arthur  Lee  to  Paris  after  the  declaration  of' independence. 
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The  contagious  influence  of  revolutionary  movements  in  behalf  of  liberty 

appears  to  have  been  very  little  understood  or  regarded  by  the  Lbinets  of 

Europe  at  th.s  period.    It  required,  indeed,  a  greater  diffi.siL  of  knowledge 

han  yet  existed,  together  with   an   efficaciou!  machinery  for  the  clcula- 

fon  of  sentiment  and  opinion  (subsequently  afforded  by  the  ?«aturitv  of  the 

ocial  hie,,,  vvhich  has  no  perceptible  existence  in  a  barbarous  and  illiterate 
age      All  the  commercial  states  of  Europe,  as  we    have   frequentv  re- 
marked, were  interested  in   the  destruction  of  the    British  monopoly   of 
American  commerce  ;   and  of  late  they  began  more  highly  trappreciate 
by  partialb^  obtammg,  the  advantage  of  that  catastrophe.^   In  proKon  as 
he  breach  was  widened  between  Great  Britain  and  A  merica,  the  con    aband 
trade  be  ween  America  and  those  states  increased  ;  and  it  was  now  yield- 
mg  to  them  an  extent   of    profit  which    they  ardei  tly  desired   to   re ta  n 
and  which  only  a  final  severance  of  the  British  colonies  from  th4  p'renl 
state  cpuld  render  legitimate  and  permanently  secure.     The  fricndn" 
torcst  in   the  cause  and   fortune  of  America,'  thus    derived  frl  motives 
of  commercial  gam,  was  aided  in  France  both  by  the  strono-  Tednec  Jon 
for  liberty  that  was  recently  aroused  in  this  country,  and  by  natioLT  iea  W 
and   antipathy  agamst  Great  Britain.     A  literary  band /compos^^ 
mos   eloquent  and  ingenious  writers  in  France,  had,  for  a  seL  of  yea 
exerted  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and  success  to  awaken  among  he  r  coun- 
trymen a  hatred  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  and  a  passion  for  republ  en  free- 
dom.    The  hatred  which  they  sought  to  kindle  was  fanned  by  the    yr  n.iy 
and  i^rodigality  exemplified  by  their  own  domestic  government,  and  the  dem- 
ocratu.  visions  which  they  engendered  found  an  attractive  bodi  y  show  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Americans.     The  events  of  the^stTa     be- 
sides wounding  the  pride  of  France,  had  taught  her  by  severe  le  son's  to 
dread  the  accession   of  force  which   Britain  derived  ^om  her  Amerc.n 
colonies      Issuing  from  the  ports  of  America,  four  hundred  privale^rs  ha 
successfully  cruised  on  French  property  ;   and  besides  a  colonial  Sao' 
23  800  men   who  cooperated  with  the  regular  British  forces  in  America   the 
eolonistshad   by  their  powerful  and  seasonable  aid  both  of  men  a^d  p^ovi  ! 
.ons    materially  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Martinique  and  Havana 
rhe.r  g  owing  importance  rendered  those  colonies  daily  more  formidable  to 
the  rivals  of   their  parent   state;  and  their  prolonged   union  wiU    Sa  n 
.  rea tened  destruction   to   the  commerce   and  colonies  of  Fran     .     Thi 
he  Duke  de  Choiseul  clearly  perceived  ;  and,  though  his  plans  had  perished 
with  his  ministerial  power,  the  policy  to  which  diey  were  subservien   w! 
by  no  means   disregarded   by  his  successors.      With    improvident  acou"- 
escence  or  vindictive  satisfaction,  the  French  government  now  beheld  Z 
nse  and  gradual  spread  among  its  people  of  a  passionate  zeal  for  Ameri- 
can liberty,  which  it  ascribed  to  mercantile  competition  and  national  rivalry, 
and  encouraged   or  at  east  permitted,  a  number  of  French  officers  and  cn- 
g  neers  to  indulge  their  enmity  to  Britain  or  their  thirst  for  martial  ente^- 
pnse  by  accepting  commissions  which  were  readily  tendered  to  them  by 
Deane  m  the  American  army.     The  attraction  to  this  confluence  of  remib^ 
.can  and  revolutionary  spirits,  whether  martial  or  commercial,  national  or 
p.-Ianthropic,  though  chiefly  experienced  in  France,  was  not  confined  to 
.Ins  country.     German  officers  (some  of  whom  had  been  trained  to  .Jir  arf 
Ox  war  in  the  armies  of  Irederick  the  Second  of  Prussia)  hastened  across 
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the  Atlantic  to  exert  their  skill  and  talents  in  defence  of  American  liberty. 
Polish  noblemen '  were  among  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  its  champions  • 
and  the  name  of  Kosciusko  acquired  in  America  a  part  of  its  claims  on  the 
gratiiudo  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

Vergcnnes,  the  present  French  minister,  encouraged  Deane  to  expert  all 
but  open  assistance  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  ;  and  a  pretended  com- 
incrcial  establishment  was  soon  after  formed  in  Holland,  through  which 
military  stores  and  other  succours,  the  gift  of  the  French  government,  were 
transmitted  in  the  guise  of  mercantile  consignments  to  i\merica.  Under 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  two  millions  of  livres  were  presented  by  the 
French  court  to  congress  ;  American  agents  were  secretly  permitted  to  fit 
out  a  number  of  vessels  from  French  ports  to  cruise  against  the  British 
shipping  ;  and  various  prizes  thus  acquired  were  brought  in  and  sold  in 
France.  By  the  influence  of  the  French  court,  a  secret  contribution  of 
arms  and  money  in  aid  of  the  Americans  was  likewise  procured  from 
Spain.  In  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  that  ensued,  the  Americans 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  cupidity  of  France  by  proposing  to  her  an  ad- 
vantageous commercial  treaty  and  the  rcconquest  of  Canada,  and  to  pro- 
voke her  pride  by  suggesting  that  now  was  the  time  "  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  Britain  for  the  injuries  received  in  the  last  war  commenced  by  ihnt 
nation  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  !  "  But  surely  die 
American  politicians  from  whom  this  suggestion  proceeded  must  have  been 
blinded  by  passion  or  duped  by  the  extravagance  of  their  own  cunning, 
when  they  hoped  (if  they  really  could  hope)  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
France  by  reproaching  England  with  the  late  war,  and  decrying  those  con- 
quests which  had  insjtircd  their  own  most  ardent  wishes  and  triumpliani 
oxullations.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1775,  the  congress,  in  their  final 
address  to  the  British  king,  which  was  circulated  throughout  all  Europe, 
had  characterized  the  late  war  as  "the  most  glorious  and  advantageous  that 
ever  was  carried  on  by  British  arms,  and  to  the  success  of  which  your  loyal 
colonists  contributed  by  such  repeated  and  strenuous  exertions  as  frequently 
procured  them  the  distinguished  approbation  of  your  Majesty,  of  the  late 
king,  and  of  parliament."  The  French,  besides,  had  no  longer  any  desire  to 
reobtain  Canada  ;  the  possession  of  which  by  Britain  they  judged  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  more  entire  dependence  of  America  on  the  power  and  friend- 
ship of  France.^     The  utmost  duplicity  was  practised  by  both  the  parties  in 

'  Amonjr  tlieso  was  Count  l'i'!;!.ski,  \v!io  liml  bnen  outlawed  fur  liia  f-Suire  in  tlie  desperate 
enterprise  by  wliioli  a  lew  ro-ispirators  seized  and  carried  ofT  Stanislaus,  Wwg  of  Poland, 
in  the  midst  of  liis  capital,  i.i  the  year  1771.  After  a  gallant  career  in  A.nerica,  lie  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  conflii  t  with  the  liritish  troops  in  1771).  The  Polisl;  inonarcli,  on 
receiving  tlic  intellijrenec  of  Win  death,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Pulaski  !  nlwavs  hrnvp, 
hut  always  (lie  enemy  of  kings."  Another  Polish  nobleman.  Count  (irnhous'.d,  joined  as  a 
volunteer  the  Rritish  army  in  An. erica.  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  seen  the  Aiiieri- 
can  .States,  by  a  territorial  ^rrant,  all'ord  n  new  country  to  many  brave,  unhappy  Poles,  driven 
from  their  native  land  by  Itussian  tyratniy. 

*  Some  of  the  members  of  eonjiress  witc;  so  fiir  transported  by  exasperated  zeal  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sense  and  moderation,  that  they  |>ropos(!d  to  bestow  on  Prance  what  they  would 
not  now  have  yielded  to  Britain,  by  transferring  to  tln^  French  ports  the  same  monopoly  of 
American  .'itnmcrce  which  tlie  British  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Treaties  framed  in  conliiriiii- 
ty  w'ltn  ..">  n  passionate  propositions  could  not  have  been  durably  binding  or  satisfiutury. 
'i'lie' counsels  of  the  revolutionary  governnujnt  of  Amerii-n,  though  sometimes  warped  by  pas- 
sion, never  evinced  n  lasting  departure  from  the  ])rinci[des  of  sound  policy.  In  177S,  an  ex- 
jedilion  for  the  conqut^st  of  Canada,  sr.ggested  by  D'F.staing  and  I>a  Fayette,  was  opposed  by 
kVashington,  and  declined  by  the  American  congress.  Britain,  far  more  sincerely  than  Amor 
lea,  endeavoured  to  employ  Canada  as  a  bribe  to  the  French,  to  whom  she  vainly  oftered  to 
vslore  her  now  regretted  conquest  as  the  price  of  their  deserting  the  American  cause. 
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this  negotiation  ;  and  each  (but  chiefly  the  court  of  France)  was  entrapped 
in  the  toils  of  Its  own  craft  and  insincerity.     When  Lord  Stormont   the 
British  ambassador  at  Pans,  complained  of  the  transmission,  which  he  had 
mscoyered   of  mihtary  stores  to  America  from  France,  and  of  the  shelter  and 
facilities  afforded  in  this  country  to  American  privateers,  the  French  gov- 
ernment flatly  denied  any  participation  in  these  transactions,  and  even  car- 
ned  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  throw  its  own  agents  into  prison.      And  about 
tvvo  years  after  the  present  period,  when  the  American  congress  was  dissat- 
isfied  with  the  conduct  of  «ilas  Deane,-and  when  Painc^  their  secretary 
for  foreign  correspondence,  had,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  vaunted  services 
ol  that  envoy,  published  a  statement  which  showed,  that,  before  the  Amer- 
ican declaration  of  independence,  and  before  even  Deane's  arrival  in  France 
a  promise  of  succour  was  given  by  this  power  to  America,  -  i„  consequence 
of  a  remonstrance  from  the  In-cnch  government,  the  congress  consented  to 
sacrifice  its  own  integrity  to  the  reputation  of  its  ally,  and  published  a  denial 
0    lames  statement,  which  nevertheless  was  unquestionably  true      Thev 
characterized  all  the  secret  succours  they  had  received  from  France  as  mere 
mercantile  consignments  to  them  from  the  private  individuals  whom  thev 
well  knew  to  be  agents  of  the  French  minister  ;  and  were  severely  punished 
by  the  embarrassing  claims  which  these  agents  (emulating  the  impudence 
and  Jiypocrisy  of  the  parties  between  whom  they  transacted)  preferred  for 
repayment  of  their  pretended  advances.' 

The  court  of  Franco,  regardless  of  the  contest  which  itself  was  actually 
waging  against  the  principles  of  liberty  with   the  provincial  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom,  and  actuated  by  jealousy,  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  spirit  of 
intrigue,  was  willing  to   embarrass  and  weaken  Great  Britain  by  fomentii.o 
the  quarrel  between  her  and  America,  but   demurred   openly  to  patronize 
American  revo  t  and  independence.     Ill-treated  as  the  Americans  had  been 
this  court  could  not,  with.out  absurd  and  manifest  hypocrisy,  affect  an  honest 
concern  for  a  people  whom  it  had  long  sought  to  enslave,  nor  honest  disap- 
probation of  a  treatment  far  more  liberal  than  itself  had  ever  bestowed  on 
the  colonies  of  trance  ;  and  though  it  did  undervalue,  it  could  not  entirely 
overlook,  the  impolicy  and  peril  of  sanctioning  and  allowing  its  subjects  to 
participate  in  a  democratic  controversy  with  monarchical  authority.     '■  Let 
!•  ranee  avoid  open  hostilities,"  said  the  celebrated  French  minister,  Turgot 
ma  representation  which  he  addressed  to  his  court  and  colleagues,  "but 
privately  aid  the  Americans  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.      An  of- 
fensive war  on  our  part  would  unite  the  mother  country  to  her  colonies  by 
giving  to  the  minister  a  pretext  for  yielding,  and  to  the  colonies,  a  motive 
lor  acceding  to  Ins  proposition^,  in  order  to  obtain  time  to  consolidate  them- 
selves, to  ripen  their  projects,  and  to  multiply  their  means."     It  was  the 
orce  ot  public  sentiment  and  opinion  in  France,  partly  nurtured  by  the  in- 
triguing policy  of  the  French  court,  that  ultimately  overcame  the  'scruples 
01  this  court,  and  prevailed  with  it  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  America. 
Ihe  most  active,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most  generous  promoter  and 
panisati  d^this  causejnjW^^^^^  in  Europe,  was  a  young  French 

the  n^rincr„k.s''o7lmn"o'r  L'u"1  ^"'''PP"!''^"\'''- .  B-^"":    Tl.e  congress  showed  more  regaiTTo 

Clair  whiolf  1.  A  !"^'^"ne°"«  '»y'T''«'"n  «<^  tl'e  incapnoity  of  Generals  Schnyler  and  St. 
coy  ;  n  I  o  V  ar^T^^^'h.'-:  '^V,  ('"""r  "'•"  ""^^Pected  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  to  Bur- 
ns an  antdotr  o  ul  .nf^  "'^  ructed  >ts  foreign  agents  to  propagate  that  impression  in  Europe 
"ood  fortune  ""favorable  prognostic  that  might  be  formed  of  American  spirit  and 
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officer,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.     The  circumstance^  from  which  his 
connection  with  America  originated  was   curious  and  remarkable,  and  oc- 
curred m  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  when  tliis  illustrious  friend 
of  human  liberty,  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  in  garrison  with 
his  regiment  at  the  town  of  Metz.     Here  arrived,  in  the  progress  of  a  con 
tmental  tour  which  he  was  pursuing,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of 
the  king  of  Britain,  who,  having  contracted  a  marriage  that  was  deemed 
unsuitable  to  his  dignity,  was  discountenanced  by  his  reigning  brother  and 
denied  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  duchess  at  court.     The  duke  soueht 
to  cover  his  disgrace  under  the  show  of  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
measures  and   policy  of  the  British  government,  and  vented  his  discontent 
in  passionate  dpclamations  in  favor  of  liberty  and  reprobation  of  arbitrary 
power.      Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  French  officers  at 
Metz,  he  launched,  after  dinner,  into    an    animated   exposition  of  British 
tyranny  and  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  resistance  which  it  had   provoked  in 
America,  and  indulged  his  spurious  zeal  on  this  theme  with  such  success 
as  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  young  La  Fayette  a  purer  and  more  generous 
fire,   and  awaken  the  first  glimmering  of  that  purpose    which  soon   after 
broke  forth  will'  so  much   honor  and   glory  in  the  enterprise  by  which  he 
staked  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  cause  of  American  freedom.     And  thus 
the  irritated  pride  and  etFervescent  impatience  of  a  discontented  scion  ami 
ally  of  royalty  was  aL-lo  to  rouse  the  zeal,  dormant  as  yet  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge  and  opportunity,  of  a  champion,  as  virtuous  and  heroic  at  least  as  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  of  the  principles  of  democracy  and  the  just  rights 
of  men.     So  strange  (was   the  remark  of  La  Fayette   himself  fifty-three 
years  after)  are  the  concatenations  of  human  afiairs  !  ^ 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from  Europe  to  America,  and  briefly 
survey  the  posture  and  conduct  of  the  American  forces,  which,  encamped  in 
Massachusetts,  watched  the  motions  and  blockaded  the  position  of  Howe  and 
the  British  army.  Washington,  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  had  found  (he 
acknowledged)  the  materials  for  a  good  army,  but  assembled,  rather  than 
combined,  and  in  a  state  of  the  crudest  composition.  Never  was  a  military 
commander  beset  by  a  greater  or  more  perplexing  variety  of  counteractions. 
The  troops  having  been  separately  raised  by  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments, no  uniformity  existed  among  the  regiments.  Animated  by  the  spirit 
of  that  liberty  for  which  they  were  preparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to 
discipline,  they  neither  felt  the  inclination  nor  appreciated  the  importance  of 
subjection  to  military  rules.  Every  one  was  more  forward  to  advise  and  to 
command  than  to  obey,  —  forgetful  that  independence  must  be  securely  ac- 
quired before  it  can  be  safely  enjoyed,  and  unaware  that  liberty,  to  be  gained 
by  battle,  must  be  preceded  by  submission,  nearly  mechanical,  to  the  stern- 
est restraint  of  absolute  authority.  In  many  of  the  regiments  the  officers  had 
been  elected  by  their  troops,  whose  suffi-ages  too  often  were  gained  by  a 
show  of  enthusiastic  confidence  which  was  mistaken  for  genius  and  valor, 
and  of  furious  zeal  for  American  Hberty  which  not  less  erronnously  was  sup- 
posed the  certain  test  of  pure  honor,  generous  virtue,  and  ^ound  patriotism. 
fn  other  cases,  it  proved,  that,  when  a  regiment  was  in  process  of  constitu- 


'  Itelntoil  to  (he  author  by  )/,,  Favettc  himsulf. 
,  *  " ''i»  Fayntte  trouvnit  In  en-  3ps  AmtrKiJiins  juste  et  sncr^c  :  :  iiiT-ction  qn'il  lui  portnit 
otait  (I  auiant  plus  vive,  qn  HKlupondnmment  de  la  cnndeur  de  fc^i  •  aracl6ro,  naynnt  oncore 
<(ue  dix-noiif  ans,  il  otait  dans  I'Sge  on  le  bicri  parnit  non  scu!f>mpnt  hi,  inais  homi,  et  on  tons 
I..8  scntimcnB  devicnnont  des  pasaions."  Botta.     See  Note  XXXVI..  ht  u.  ■■  end  of  the  volume. 
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monstrations  of  contempt  and  abl.ormu  p      Th!  !  strongest  de- 

time  from  their  sfandardi  every  e,  lln  -^  e-^punged  at  the  same 

and  adopted  a  flas  va  ie.atec'  vi.l       ^  '^^''^T'^'f '  •"  ''^^  ^""'^'^'^  "°"'"' 
number  l^f  the  cc^.fedS^^o    .  ef'^TrJ:^^^^^^^  '"  flT''  ^^'  '^ 

subordination  in  the  American  rnmntn  "^ '""    '"''^"''>' ^^  fs/^bhsh.ng  a  due 
of  the  terms  for  whifh   fhf       •     ^  ''"'  S'^^^^ly  enhanced  by  the  sliortness 

fteglniral  Sdens    an  rf?n°"-^^     constituents  a  dis  proportioned  share 
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the  attention  of  congress,  who  appointed  a  comnnittec  of  its  members  to  re- 
pair to  li)e  mihtary  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  consult  with 
the  coinniander-in-chief  and  the  magistrates  of  llie  New  England  States  on 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  preserving,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  conti- 
nental nrmy.  Recruiting  orders  were  issued  ;  but  the  progress  in  collect- 
ing HHiriiits  was  not  proportioned  to  the  public  exigence.  Many  Americnnb, 
firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  indulged  their  reluctance  to  the 
toil  and  hardship  of  military  life  under  the  shelter  of  a  fond  credulity  which 
still  lingered  in  contemplation  of  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  with  Britain 
without  farther  bloodshed.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  when  all  the 
original  troops  not  engaged  on  the  new  establishment  were  disbanded,  there 
liad  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  little  more  than  nine  thousand  men. 
An  earnest  reconmiendation  of  Washington  to  try  the  influence  of  a  boiintij 
was  at  length  acceded  to  by  the  congress  [January,  1776],  and  during 
the  winter  the  number  of  recruits  was  considerably  augmented.  Soon  after 
his  assumption  of  the  supreme  command,  Washington  engaged  as  his  secre- 
tary and  aid-de-camp  .Toseph  Reed,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  latterly  a  determined  advocate  of  American  independence,  who  had  re- 
signed a  lucrative  forensic  practice  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  continental  army  in  Massachusetts.  In  his  new  functions 
Roed  displayed  so  much  valor  and  ability,  that,  on  the  promotion  of  Gates  in 
the  present  year  to  a  command  directed  against  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  post  thereby  vacated  of  adjutant- 
general  of  the  American  army.' 

Before  this  army  received  its  proper  military  organization,  or  discipline 
liad  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  oflicers,  they  were  obliged  to  supply  their 
defective  ])ower  by  the  influence  of  their  own  example  and  the  authority  of 
their  personal  character.  Passion  and  zeal  had  collected  the  first  levies 
of  men.  But  passions  spend  themselves,  and  zeal  declines,  —  while  habits 
of  discipline  abide  ;  and  though  they  render  the  character  of  an  army  much 
less  romantic  and  interesting,  they  mightily  increase  its  steadiness  and  vigor 
as  an  effective  machine.  After  die  first  ardor  of  the  American  troops 
was  somewhat  spent,  considerable  vices  and  disorders  broke  out  among 
them.  The  virtue  (and  it  was  very  great)  that  still  manifested  tself  in  tiieir 
ranks  was  the  more  creditable  from  its  superiority  to  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  and  as  arising  purely  from  natural  character  and  senti- 
ment, and  not  from  that  professional  sense  of  honor  educated  by  the  habits 
of  civilized  schools  of  war.  Great  disadvantage  has  accrued  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  troops  from  the  almost  intolerable  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tress and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  in  some  of  the  works 
that  record  their  campaigns,  the  virtue  they  long  exerted  in  resisting  temp- 
tations to  mutiny  and  disorder  is  obscured  by  the  acts  of  pillage  and  deser- 
tion to  which  the  extremity  of  suffering  did  in  the  end  occasionally  impel 
ihem.  Never  before  had  there  arisen  in  the  world  a  war  so  universally  in- 
teresting to  mankind  as  the  revolutionary  warfare  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. Unlike  prior  wars,  its  incidents  were  instantly  recorded  by  numerous 
pens  and  extensively  circulated  with  the  minutest  detail.  Harsh  lines  and 
features  were  thus  preserved,  which  would  have  escaped  or  been  softened 

'  It  was  this  officer  who  two  yeiirs  after  thus  replied  to  the  offers  of  riches  and  honors  Lv 
which  the  usentB  of  Britain  endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  the  cause  of  his  country  :  —  ""I 
am  not  wortn  purchasing;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  cnougii  to 
bay  mc." 
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m  a  more  distant  survey  ;  and  circumstances  both  melancholy  and  disgust 

l^g^rti'^rrr^?' r:r  rV  '"""^  i  '-^"^  vvriters^anL^lrs'Ton 
IkJlln.  '  '""''''^''  P'*^"'''^'"  ^"  '^^  ''^'  °f  tl>°  American 

,..i.;^u  j.oj  u  ^ '  I';';'  t.Adi,t3eraiea  notions  ot  the  efficacv  of  t^^r  m    i  n 

!•  I  .  •'.  •""'C'taineti  a  rooted   prcuu  ice   aeahst  tronns!  nf  tlm 

gerous  consequences  of  this  delusion  uer^  strikingly   1  ura'db^,   1  e  In" 

;tr;-;sVs-n^^^^^^ 

surpnsmg  and  more  honorable  trait  in  the  chS  U  tl"  Am2.n  tr'Z! 
and  people,  that  even  in  such  trying  circun>stances  they  Jere^^ver  ?emZ 
to  uuhdravv  the  generous  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  thercomn  and 
crs   hut  mvanably  displayed  a  noble  superiority  to  those  mean  susZ  o  s* 

c\erses  alter  having  been  intoxicated  by  success.     A  numerous  mrtv  I 

s9j-£;^is:d^^^^^^^ 

^^s^ti-ttL^-^^^^^ 

Srto"i;re"  U  e'  i'll^d'T  T  ''"'''''^T  ^^^'^'^  ^''^  elldrSol 
TJ^  n  '"^ividuals  of  our  army  from  camps  to  farms."  i 

fln  illn  .  ""."•"'^•'^'/h«  f"g-t.ve  governor  of  Virginia,  still  continued,  with  a 
fs       o?;jr^'/  v''-  .'^°'^P°^^d  of  British  troops'and  America    Roya 
ists,  to  ravage  the  Virgiman  coasts.     On  the  first  day  of  this  year  the  Si 

t  onfrPd    '  r^^'  ^f  ^T'^l^y  experienced  his  hosdlity,  was^  by    i    d  rec 

TL        u      '''•''^/  ^y.}^''  S""^  ^^'^'^  Liverpool  man-of-war.     This 
vessel  on  her  arrival  from  England  having  joined  Lord  Dunmore's  flotilla 
a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  demand  if  the  inhabitants  o    Zfo  k  wo  Id 
supply  his  Majesty's  ship  with  provisions.     On   the  retl  of  a  ne^-^t  v^ 
nnsvver    the  town  was  bombarded,  and  property  to  Lvluc  of  L^e^^^^^^^^ 

It  ;;  t^^.P"""^'  'i"''"S  ^'^'^-y-^-  The^,rovinc,S  heni  res  d": 
molished  the  houses  and  wasted  the  plantations  ituated  near  the  water  hi 
order  to  deprive  the  ships  of  every  Resource  of  supply.  Tleb^b'rius 
nnd  inglorious  cruise,  in  which  Lord  Dunmore  persisted^fo  some  time  0^0^ 
.ssued  ,n  the  discomfiture  of  his  arms  and  the^uin  of  his  Ame  c'l  n!so 
cintes.  Lvery where  committing  havoc,  hut  everywhere  epuls^riie  beheld 
s^me  of^ve^ejs_dm^enVi^  «"  the  coast,^where  the^  strvi^ors  of  the 

ncnce  has  sl.own  tlmt  our  militia  w  iTn  "stand Vr.      t?  .T'  °^  'i","'  d's'''plinc.     Expe- 

must  loam  to  %ht  a.  they  learn  irnyt".ined"o  No  ut^  '"'  "?'  ^^'^  '^"'i'  ''°""'-  *'«" 
"lent  of  men  wL  live  by  the  svvor?  a.  "!vho  l.n.  ,1  "  ?"  ''°.'"2  '*7'*'!'*'  ^"'"  "'<'  e°^«^n- 
nesal  arma  tf.n-n'l  9"      ^  '  '°  '"*"'  ^'"''  ""'i'  '"'^'r'y  f"r  their  ravages,  -  Om, 
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crews  were  made  prisoners  by  llioir  exasperated  fellow-citizens.  Constrained 
at  length  to  consult  his  own  safety  in  preference  to  empty  visions  of  con- 
quest or  the  farther  pursuit  of  a  perilous  revcii^rc,  Lord  J^unniore,  having 
first  burned  the  least  valuable  vessels  of  his  squadron,  bade  adieu  with  the 
rest  to  the  scene  of  his  barbnritv  nnd  disgrace  ;  and  the  miserable  renuiant 
of  soldiers  and  Koyalist^.  .^  .  .  ^  ..',  once  by  lenipest,  famine,  and  disease, 
sought  refuge  in  Flori  h,  Bernnnias,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  exertions  by  wliicli  Martin,  the  fugitive  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
signalized  his  constiincy  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  were  as  illiberal  and  unsuc- 
cessful as  those  of  Lord  Dunmore,  though,  hap))ily,  less  protracted  and 
mischievous.  Attacked  in  the  couinicncement  of  the  present  year  by  a 
body  of  provincial  troops  and  militia,  the  partisans  of  royalty  whom  Martin's 
intrigues  had  drawn  to  a  head,  though  vrcad)  .^!,j,<rior  in  number  to  theii 
assailants,  sustained  a  defeat  which  conipletely  blasted  the  hopes  and  ex- 
tinguished the  activity  of  this  party  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  winter,  the  British  troops  that  occupied  Boston  suffered  great 
privations  from  scarcity  of  food  and  of  fuel.  An  armament,  which  their 
commander  despatched  in  quest  of  provisions  to  Savannah,  in  (Jcorgia,  was 
opposed  by  the  militia  of  this  province,  and,  after  some  sharp  encounters, 
finally  repulsed.  Washington  had  hitherto  found  ample  scope  for  his  most 
strenuous  activity  within  the  limits  of  his  own  encampment  ; '  but  desirous 
now  by  some  grand  and  important  achievement  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  his 
army  and  coimtry,  he  conceived  the  i)rojcct  of  attacking  Boston  as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  situation  might  seem  to  justify  an  effort  so  critical 
and  adventurous.  Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the  coldest  portion  of 
the  season  having  begun,  and  the  ice  becoming  siifliciently  firm  tr.  iipport 
the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  undertake  that  enterprise  ;  but  deferred  it 
with  reluctance  in  consequence  of  the  almost  imanimous  disapprobation  of 
his  council  of  war.  The  eflective  regular  force  of  the  Americans  in  tiiis 
quarter  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  —  in  addition 
to  which,  the  commander-in-chief  railed  into  active  service  about  six  thou- 
sand of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  with  these  forces  he  determined 
to  take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  he  would  possess 
the  power  of  inflicting  severe  annoyance  on  the  Ikitish  soldiery  and  shipping 
in  the  town  and  har})our  of  Boston.  By  assuming  this  position,  from  wiiicli 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  him  by  the  enemy  was  certain,  he  expected  to  bring 
on  a  general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  from  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  river  and  attack  the  town  of  Bos- 

'  "  It  i8  not  in  the  pages  of  liistory,  perhaps,"  ho  ohserved  in  a  letter  to  the  congress,  "to 
furnish  n  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  position  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy  for  six 
inoiitlis  together  without  aniinunilion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recrii  t 
another  within  that  distance  of  more  ftian  twenty  Uiitish  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  lliiiii 
ever  was  before  attempted."  —  "During  the  siege  of  Boston,  General  Washington  consulted 
congress  upon  the  propriety  of  honiburding  the  town.  Mr.  Hancock  was  then  prcfident 
of  cungress.  After  General  Washington's  letter  was  read,  a  solemn  silence  ensued.  Tliis 
was  broken  by  a  member  making  a  motion,  that  the  house  Rliould  resolve  itself  into  a  ronmiil- 
tee  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might  give  his  opinion  upon  the  subject,  ns  y. 
was  so  deeply  interested  from  having  all  his  estate  in  Boston.  After  he  left  the  chair,  ho  iid- 
dressed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  following  words:  —  'It  is  true, Sir, 
nearly  all  the  property  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  houses  nnd  other  real  estate  in  the  town  nt' 
Bo8fo"n  ;  but  if  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army  from  it  nnd  the  liberty  of  our  country  require 
their  being  burnt  to  ashes,  issue  the  orders  for  that  purpose  immediately.' "  Sanderson's  t'l- 
oorn/jAiy  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inilepcvtience.  "  The  aninmtion  of  the  times 
raised  the  actors  in  these  scenes  above  themselvra,  nnd  excited  them  to  deeds  of  self-denial 
*hich  the  interested  prudence  of  cuimer  se.nson.s  can  scarcely  credit."     Ramsay. 
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on  ;  counting   doubtless    on  being  aided  by  a  sinn.haneous  in.surrection  of 
the  citizens.      I  o  conceal  bis  design  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  IJritish 
ariK      a  heavy  bornbardtnent  of  their  hnes  was   connnenced   one   even  ig 
[M.M  h  2]  and  continued  during  the  two  following  nights.     On   the  third 
evening  r  March  41,  nnmed.ately  after  the  Hring  begin,  Ltrong  det    -h    e 
of  the  An.er,ean  lorces  under  the  command  of  (Jeneral  Thomas,  procor 
-ng  from  It^xbury,  took  silent  possession  of   ])or<-hester  Heid  ts      Til 
pound  was  almost  impenetrably  hard,  but  the  night  was  mild  ;  and  by  h^ 
boring  will  great  diligence,  the  troops  before  morning  advanced  thei    ZL 
so  far  as  to  c^yer  themselves  m  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  ei  en  v 
When  lie  British,  at  break  of  day  [March  5],  discovered  the  e  wo  £' 
magnified  to  their  view   by  the  intervention  of  a  ha.y  atmospl  're!  they 
were  struck   wrth  astonishment,  and  gloomily  anticipated  a  repetkion  of 
.he  ca,„age  of  Bunker's  Hill.     "  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  C  night  '' 
said  General  Howe,  "  than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  mond   " 
iNothmg  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  town  or  instantly  to  dislodge 
ihe  Americans  from  Dorchester  Heights.     Howe,  with   more    en  erSe 
Mn\  eneip  than  usually  characterized  his  military  policy,  decided  to  vent  re 
:.n  a  ack  ;  and  took  measures  fo.  the  embarkation  on  the  same  evening  of 
uvo  thousand  chosen  troops  on  this  important  and  hazardous  s.  rvice      The 
Aincricans   remarking  this  demonstration,  prepared  to  abide  the  encounter 
u.ih  a  lively  valor,  which  was  inflamed  to  the  utmost  eagerness  by  Wush"ng- 
lon  s  seasonable  remark  to  them,  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of\he  Bo^tL 
!!Zr'  ]f, '^T  ''''  ^'7  '^  '""Seance  for  their  slaughtered  countrymen  h  3 
ainved.     But  the  royal  troops  were   hardly  embarked  in  the  transports 
when  a   remendous  storm  arose,  and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  intercepting 
uman  strife,  rencU^red  the  execution  of  Howe's  design  impracticable!    A 
lintish  conned  of  war   was  assembled  the  next  morning   [March  61,  and 
recommended  the  evacuation  of  Boston  with  all  possible  speed.     Whedier 
liom  tiie  numerous  preparations  which  were  requisite,  or  from  a  linserine 
sentiment  of  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  British  commander,  some  delay 
occurred   before   this  measure   \vas    carried  into   effect.     Meanwhile    the 
Americans    were  actively    engaged    in    strengthening   and    extending 'their 
jvoi^s  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Mnrch,  the  British  discovered  a 
beastwork  which  Imd  been  constructed  by  their  enemies  during  the  night 
T^^f  ^*'l''  T  ^^'-^'''''ster  Peninsula,  and  completely  commanded  Bos- 
ton .^eck  and   the  southern  quarters  of  the  town.     Delay  was  no  longer 
consistent  with  safety.     A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  selectmen  of  fhe 
own  to  Washington,  intimating  that  Howe  was  making  preparation  to  re- 
tire, and  that  he  was  willii     to  leave  the  town  undamaged  provided  his  own 
retreat  were  unmolested.      Washington  declined  to  give  any  pledge  to  this 
'-llect,  but  expressed  himself  m  terms  that  tranquillized  his  counirvmen  and 
le  British  commander.     At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  [Ml.rch  181 
the  discomfited  British  army,  amounting  to  about  ten  thon's.nd  men,  and 
Htended  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
fjause,  began  to  embark  ;    and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  under  sail  for  Hal- 
Max  ,n  JNova  fccotia.     As  the  British  rear-guard  embarked,  Washington,  at 
Ir   .     .  "1  «"^^«?^f"J.fo'-^es,  marched  into   Boston,  whose  remaining 
inhabitants  hailed  their  deliverance  and  deliverer  with  triumphant  ioy.     A 
considerable  quantity  of  valuable  military  stores  foil  into  the  possession  of 
e  victors]  ana  a  x?ntish  vessel,  arriving  at  Bosioii  suon  after,  with  a  tardy 
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reinforcement  to  the  fugitive  nrmy,  was  forced  to  surrender  the  troops  slir> 
conveyed  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tlic  Aniericnii  congress  testified  their 
satisfaction  wiili  this  exploit  by  a  formal  resolve,  "  That  tlianks  be  presented 
to  (iencral  Washington  and  the  ofllcors  and  soldiers  under  his  cortiman-! 
for  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston, 
and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  con)uicmoration  of  this  great  event 
and  presented  to  his  Kxcellency."  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  tin; 
British  troops  from  the  town,  the  fortification  of  its  harbour  was  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  the  zeal  of  the  [)eopl(!  of  Boston  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  Many  persons  (clergymen  as  well  as  laymen)  aided  as  vol- 
unteers  in  this  important  service  ;  and  only  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  who 
look  a  share  in  it  received  wages  for  their  labor. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  a  remarkable  debate  occurred  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  on  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  (Irafton  for  pacifying  Amciira 
by  concessions.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority  of  voices; 
the  supporters  of  the  ministry  now  explicitly  declaring  that  the  season  for 
conciliation  was  past,  and  that  to  America  there  remained  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  absolute  conquest  or  unconditional  submission. 

While  a  part  of  the  British  troops  were  employed  this  year  in  reinforcin" 
the  garrison  of  Quebec  and  recovering  Canada  from  the  American  invadeis 
[May],  another  body  had  been  directed  to  ac(|uiro  and  occupy  some  com- 
manding position  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Anierica.  Tlie  conduct  nf 
this  enterprise  was  committed  to  fJencral  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
who,  having  formed  a  junction  at  Cape  Fear,  resolved  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  Charleston,  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina.  For  this  place 
they  accordingly  sailed  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  land  forces  ;  and 
crossing  Charleston  Bar,  anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Tslnnd, 
[June  4.]  The  people  of  South  Carolina  had  already  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  put  the  province,  and  especially  its  capital,  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  Works  were  constructed  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  lies 
about  six  miles  below  Charleston  towards  the  sea,  and  affords  a  post  well 
adapted  to  the  annoyance  and  interruption  of  ships  approaching  the  town. 
The  militia  of  the  State  now  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Charleston  ;  and 
General  Charles  Lee,  on  whom  the  national  congress  bestowed  the  immodi 
ate  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  southern  department  of  the  coninion- 
wealth,  arrived  at  this  critical  juncture  with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops 
from  the  northern  provinces.  After  having  consumed  much  valuable  time 
in  preparatory  inquiries  and  arrangements,  Parker  attacked  [June  28]  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  with  a  squadron  which  poured  upon  it  a  fire  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  cannons.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty- 
six  guns,  with  which  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  regulars  and  a  few  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Moultrie, 
made  a  gallant  defence  ;  while  Colonel  Thompson,  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  men,  confronted  and  prevented  an  attack  which  was  menaced  hy 
Clinton  in  another  quarter  of  the  island.  The  assault  was  maintained  foi' 
ten  hours.  Shortly  after  it  began,  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  struck  by  a 
shot,  fell  down  upon  the  beach  ;  whence  it  was  instantly  resumed  by  .Ins- 
per,  a  sergeant  in  the  American  army,  who,  springing  from  the  wall,  and 
reascending  amidst  a  furious  storm  of  battle,  replaced  it  on  the  tflp  of  the 
rampart.  Three  of  the  British  ships,  advancing  to  attack  the  western  wing, 
l)ecame  entangled  with  a  shoal ;  and  to  this  incident  the  final  deliverance 
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of  tlio  Rnrrison  was  asrribpd.     At  n.VK.   .i.„   r  •  .         . 

the   B.iti..l,  shins  shppo.l  t  ;ir  r.  hi.,  ".  ^""^  "''"'"^  °"  ^""'  «'''^««' 

In  this  action,  ho  dl  iben  c  nd  vvH  '  .  /'';'/"'«'/'?«  ^«»  abandoned! 
sh«i.erod  the  hostile  vescrnf'  ''''"'  '^'■'-'  '''  ""-"  K""''-^""  ^'^^^'rc-ly 

kill..l  and  ^voIlX      To   \  ,""••«,  """'  tuo  hundred  werj 

•I."  ->".".t  of  the  loss  sus'i  ed  by  t  .nrri  mf^^  ^Tr"  r""^"'  Z'^"""' 
ball.;  wore  fired  from  the  JJriiish  lull  ^"'"'"'V  ^''V"S''  '"""y  thousa.id 
but  little  dan.nged.  I  tw  dl  vereC  "  l'  Y  /  "  ri'^'  ^*'  ^'''^  '''"■'  ^^'^^^ 
"'Otto,  a  tree  imligeno  ,3   o  S,)ot I   r       '  ''fl  "'  ^'"^^  ^^""^  «'"  '»'«  P»l- 

ture ;  whence,  the  I  o  t In  k  TT'  ""j'  "  ".  '•!^'""^l<«'''y  «l'ot.gy  na- 
3hivering  or  splintcM  ^  I  e  o  in<^t  of  ""'  '^'"'"'^  '"  ^''"  "««''  ^^^'l'«"t 
onllHMLn.leeat    1    h^  ^^"'-'^'y  «  '"'t  or  tree 

in  this  affair  wasS^a  ei  -^  h  i;n/s  7"^  "^""'T'."  ""'^'^''•^  ''"S^S^'d 

the  war  for  enterpis  n«  i  '  I  n  .'^'^  t.  'T'-'"'^^  '"  ""^  Progress^f 
The  thanks  of  conRe  s  vve  e  vo  e     '    ^     \^''}'^!^^^  '-^'hI  porseverance. 

and  courageous  man.  '    "'^'  ^''°"S''  <^ccentric,  an  able 

nage,  pillage,  and  devSln!  and   co'r  ducted    bv   tX""  T'^'  "  ^"; 

Sed^^!;art  ^;  j^-  'paS^.  ^  £s  :i5 1=;;! 

American  people      They  ?  "  L  t.  Wd  .  ^''t  J^"'^  ^  "^^^  ^^ainst  the 
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i-land.  Tho  bdmviour  of  Morrw  ran  ,  ,  f  .1,,  n  '  .'''^''^J'"' '"  "'^'r  attack  on  Sullivan's 
1-r.Vod  After  receiving  a  sovcnwor.ln  1 1  no,  1  'fnH  ,""")-"'V^"^  vvan  particularly  cele- 
-•hain-shot,  ho  retired  to  tl.o  corkn=  "n,V™i  S  '^'"^ '"V^^^^ 
No  sooner  was  this  operation  pSn  ed  i  •  n  1.  1"  "",  «he  mangled  limb  was  amputated. 
•Innntedly  directing  and  anin.K  o  fii,'  '  e  rer.!lv  "^M'"/'''^  ^'"^T' "^  ''°  «•"«  ""- 
valor  must  huvo  frinmnhed  I)  t  fifr  .  ,„  '^  'i  V"'^"'^"?'}  "  •'""'  and  mortal  wound.  Sii.h 
Ainerican  sergeant  jXroxeLtdwl.nr''l  V.'"""  '""''  •^'"•=''  "  "'"^  encountered.  Tho 
ly  I.  uc  decncd  "  an  X^car-'  Al^n,  I  '"  ""^  '"'""";"'  """''''S*'  »''  "»'«?"'•  would  hard" 
gallant  r,.an  by  »ho  po^nXove^nnrntoTsoIIu'r  *''■""*'  «  r'"'"''*^'°"  °«'"-»  '"  "«'« 
cept-'d,thc  commisson  ho  moTeX  docl  ne^      A   /"7'i"''-.  ^be  sword  he  gratefully  ae- 

h>mself  been  cashiered  by  a ^urt wfial  fi  r  1        v  ^'^  ''"'"^  ?'^'"^''  Gcrmaine,  who"  had 
nicn.  '  "  court-martial  for  cowardice,  expected  to  subdue  and  enslave  such 
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from  the  Cherokees,  protesting  that  they  had  wonderfully  escaped  from 
destruction,  and  were  deteruiined  never  again  to  court  such  jeopardy  or 
need  such  good  fortune.  The  Cherokees,  with  more  stubborn  ferocity, 
adhered  to  their  hostile  purpose  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  Clin- 
ton and  Parker,  committed  the  most  ruthless  ravages  on  the  Virginian  and 
Carolinian  frontiers.  Attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  these  provinces 
after  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  Sullivan's  Island,  the  Cherokees  were 
defeated  in  various  engagements  and  forced  to  evacuate  their  territory  and 
take  refuge  in  Florida. 

The  most  important  enterprise  by  which  the  British  government  proposed 
to  illustrate  the  campaign  of  this  year  was  the  occupation  of  New  York  by 
a  powerful  body  of  troops,  composed  of  a  detachment  from  the  army  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  aided  by  reintorcements  despatched  from  England  under 
the  command  of  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  who,  along  with  himself,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  military  functions,  were  appointed  to  exercise  the  vain  office 
of  commissioners  for  restoring  peace   and    harmony  between  Britain  and 
America,  by  granting   pardons  in  the  king's  name  to  such  Americans  as 
would  surrender  their  arms  and  sue  for  indulgence.     Washington  was  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  to  which  New  York  was  exposed  from  the  importance 
which  the  British  must  attach  to   its  occupation ;  and,  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  had  detached  General   Lee  from  the  camp  in  Massachusetts,  to 
conduct  defensive  preparations  in  Long  Island  and  New  York.     Lee  ar- 
rived at  New  York  two  hours  after  the  appearance  of  some  British  ships 
of  war  off  the  harbour,  and,  finding  the  citizens  much  alarmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  attack  on  the  town,  he  publicly  proclaimed,  that,  "  If  the  men- 
of-war  set  one  house  on  fire  in  consequence  of  my  coming,  I  will  chain  a 
hundred  of  their  friends  together  by  the  neck  and  make  the  house  their  fu- 
neral pile."     He  farther  composed  the  formula  of  a  tremendous  oath,  which 
he  employed  Captain  Sears  to  administer  to  all  persons  suspected  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  royal  cause.     But  the  congress  condemned  and  forbade  such 
proceedings,  by  proclaiming  their  resolve,  "  That  no  oath,  by  way  of  test, 
be  imposed  upon  or  required  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  by 
any  military  ofiicer."     Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington, 
having  despatched  reinforcements  to  the  American  troops  in  Canada,  and 
leaving  some  troops  in  Massachusetts,  repaired  himself  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  New  York,  where  his  head-quarters  were  established  on  the 
14th  of  April.     Here  the  renewed  and  augmenting  difficulties  of  his  arduous 
predicament  afForded  wide  and  constant  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  of  his  countrymen's   patience  and  fortitude.     The  reciprocal 
jealousies  and  prejudices  of  the  continental  troops  of  the  difFerent  States 
broke  forth  in  dissensions,'  which  their  common  interest  and  danger  were 
unable  to  prevent,  and  which  all  their  commander's  influence  barely  sufficed 
to  conripose  ;  and  so  imperfect  was  the  provision  of  military  stores,  that 
the  citizens  of  New  York  were  fain  to  surrender  the  leaden  weights  of  their 
windows  to  eke  out  the  ammunition  of  their  defenders.       Every  province 
and  almost  every  seaport  town  in  America  was  pervaded  by  the  apprelien- 
sion   that  its  own  individual  danger  from  British  attack  was  the  most  .eal 
and  immediate ;  and  hence  applications  for  instant  succour  so  numerous  and 

'  "  Thpir  iiniinouities,"  said  an  American  otiicer,  in  a  loUcr  to  a  friend,  "^Jiavc.Tlrcady  risen  to 
fiurh  a  li.,iglit,  that  ttie  Ponnsylvania  and  New  England  troops  would  as  soon  finht  each 
other  a«  the  entniy.  "  * 
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pubhc  arms  frora  being  divided  and  subdivided  .0  such  an  ewent  T,Z  t 

had   been  withdrart^'C^n  ^S?„2u^'■.,•'|i:,,■^"?  ^'t 
promised  succour  from  BHtatn  ■  and  it  »»!„„,  rn-^j       ■     ??  '"''  ">« 
Ihe,  bad  sailed  for  New  York  ^h.    Z„     '     ''•'"  ''"1''^  °'  "'  ""™'. 
BriL  armament  conSe]  b;\l",i!;;^e  aTdVord  Corl!  :  'SZ 

any  longer  within  the  pale  of  royal  protectio     we      iZe,t7"ttt 
most  vindictive  sever  tes  of  militarv  execution    "  Pr„.„„,'         j    fi    ° 

r:S"^^l;"  "^^'^  "■"  S--1  -TaSion  ontZrcanf  ^"  a"nd 
to  withdraw  the  one  is  to  discharge  the  other."    By  invaS  Canada  ih. 
Americans   had  practically  expressed  their  determiLliono  assert   inde 
nendenee  rather  than  yield  submission  or  endure  conquest"  ind  f„  rpiJ.,- 

:l  att"d:gra':;:^^„tf';ritd'reber  """'  "  ''"''^'""-^  "- 

were  summoned  to  mterfere  m  a  domestic  quarrel,  and  that,  instead  of  rnn 
endmg  With  men  educated  in  the  same  ackiowledged  nrncpes  with   hem' 

power  of  which  they  are  the  fit  instruments  and  guardians  in  theTown  nadve 
and   and  from  the  r.gor  of  which  so  many  of  their  own  oppressed  count  I 
m^oah^y  soughtj^fuge^n^g^us.^^    These  sentimSrvrereTaS; 

™ns,  and  afterwards  frorr  'sont.nent  of  T.'  t^T,  "JT  '^""^°"  '"'»'?«'■«"<=«  ^or  the  Amer- 
wlvos  exposed,  indulgoHheir  cneltv  and  ,  „n  ?  •"''''?'"''^"'''  '?  ^'"''''  '^'^V  '""""•^  ">«"'- 
pillnse.  »ri.o  Englii  ISs  cou  ^  Sh^^^i  /  '"  ""  !""?'  l-nrbarous  devastation  and 
whofiy  preserve  tlfer  own  S,8frmtl"'n^'  rostram  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans  nor 
i"5  tended  more  effect^ly   House  tTeAmeonn^^  T"?  "^  '"'^^  **""  "*«'"P'«-     N«th- 

Miccosses  of  the  British^  Gmrn  fiirrt  ihT.h/^^"^^  Joprcssion  occasioned' by  the  first 
^pirod  by  the  rapine  and  insoIeZ of  thrv  ^      w!^^^^  '"^"•^"''  ^vhich  they  were  in- 

M.0  British  o4e™  were  vainly  prlsir^^ idieT/S.  KnStrdrXXS 


not  read  them. 
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expressed  by  the  Americans  at  the  very  time  (and  indeed  somewhat  pos- 
terior to  the  time)  when  their  own  domestic  government  had  deeply  engaged 
iu  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  aid  and  interposition  of  France  in  the 
quarrel  with  England.  If  England  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  (it  was 
asked),  may  not  and  must  not  America  do  the  same  ?  And  how  can  she 
hope  to  obtain  open  and  active  assistance,  till  she  seek  it  in  the  character 
of  an  independent  state  .''  Among  the  violent  declarations  elicited  at  this 
period  from  the  American  communities,  we  distinguish  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for  the  province  of  Georgia  to  defend  their  metropolis, 
Savannah,  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  burn  the  town  and  shipping  rather 
than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  —  a  flight  of  lofty  sen- 
timent and  ebullition  of  bold  words,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  inadequately 
supported  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  people  of  that  province. 

Not  less  was  the  displeasure  excited  in  America  by  discovery  of  the  ex- 
ertions that  were  made  by  British  officers  and  agents  to  excite  the  Indian 
tiibes  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Britain,  and  promote  it  by  their  cruel  and 
barbarous  system  of  warfare  ;  altliough  the  American  governments  had  them- 
selves made  urgent  application  to  the  Indians,  and  solicited  their  savage  aid 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.  There  was  certainly,  however, 
a  wide  difference  between  employing  Indian  savages  to  resist  the  hostilities 
of  armed  soldiers,  and  engaging  them  to  attack  defenceless  citizens  and  hus- 
bandmen, and  make  war  on  villages,  plantations,  and  families.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress,  besides,  accounted  the  sanction  it  gave  to  the  employment 
of  Itjdian  luxiliaries  a  measure  of  necessary  defence  and  rightful  retaliation. 
An  entire  neutrality  was  preferably  desired  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  lidians  by  this  assembly.^  But  the  Indians  in  general  manifested  a 
deLiri:  d  preference  of  the  British  to  the  American  cause.  Britain  had  of 
late  years  diligently  cultivated  the  friendship  of  those  savages  ;  and  while 
she  enjnv  -d  access  to  the  most  considerable  of  the  tribes  through  Canada 
G'.;'  t!i',  north  and  Florida  on  the  south,  and  was  abundantly  capable  of  sup- 
plying their  numerous  wants,  the  Americans  were  comnelled  to  suspend 
much  even  of  their  usual  intercourse  with  the  Indians  by  their  own  non- 
importation agreements,  which  deprived  them  of  the  articles  chiefly  required 
in  the  Indian  trade.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  as  it  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  sequel,  that  the  employment  of  such  auxiliaries  in 
such  a  contest  was  less  likely  to  affect  its  final  issue  than  to  beget  odium, 
animosity,  and  irritation.  Britain  suffered  most  from  these  unfavorable  sen- 
timents ;  becT  5e  her  camps  and  fortresses,  the  only  possessions  she  enjoyed 

'  For  a  while,  somn  of  tlie  Indiiin  tribes  profcBSod  n  strict  neutriility  between  Uritain  and 
America.  The  Oneida  tribe  of  tlin  Six  Nations  thus  replied  to  the  overtures  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  —  "  Brothers  !  we  have  heard  of  the  iinh;i[)iiy  didenMK'.'S  and  great  contention  helwoen 
you  and  Old  England.  Wo  wonder  fjrcally  and  are  much  troubled  in  mind.  Brotlicrs  !  pos- 
rien.s  your  minds  in  peace  with  respect  to  us,  and  take  no  umbrage  that  we  refuse  joining  in 
the  contest.  We  are  for  pence.  We  cannot  internKMldie  in  a  dispute  between  two  brotluirs." 
To  this  proicHSod  neutrahty  the  Oneida  tribe  steadily  adhered.  All  the  other  tribes  of  tlio 
Six  Nations  espoused  the  cause  of  Britain.  Some  Indian  nations,  however,  embraced  the  in- 
terests of  America.  A  small  tribe  thus  expressed  its  si^ntiments  to  the  I'rovincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  :  —  "  Brothers  '.  we  have  always  been  friends.  When  you  were  small,  wc 
were  gj"eat,  and  we  protected  you.  Now  you  are  great  and  tall,  we  an;  small  and  not  so  high 
as  your  heel ;  and  you  take  caro  of  us.  Brothers  !  whenever  we  see  your  blood  running, 
wo  will  revenge  it"  Though  we  are  small,  we  will  gripe  hold  of  your  enemy's  heel,  that 
he  cannot  run  so  flist  and  so  light  as  if  ho  had  nothing  at  his  heels."  The  Indian  onverls 
of  the  Moravian  missionarii-s,  at  ihi^  <<xpense  of  provoking  insult  and  violence  fron-  both  the 
belligerents,  firmly  declined  all  participation  in  the  war,  declaring  that  "  the  Great  Being  did 
not  make  men  to  destroy  men,  but  to  love  and  a.ssist  each  other." 
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the'cloraof're'.ll.''''  "='™'  '^''r''^^  ""''  ^o""  Americans,  who,  till 
Id  all  r  rf,7„    r J  T  ^'"=  ''";''■.  f'"'"'^^'^  lliemselves  Tories,  and  disa.o  v 
and    agl  LLrr„ri?b'^^^  =.a.e,  now  became  'ac.ive  WWg  . 

against^BlarntV/'  I  ^  hs^at  0'"'^^  hT"  '"V""'""^'  =■""  «"=^'>^ 

Tc  IrLter  wim  h.?H       "'■"'■  """?''  Pr'""'-  di^ting^islied  by  their  rank 

adhere  to       Some  daring  adventurers,  also,  of  dubious  character  and  ex 
traction    found  m  this  tempestuous  crisis  an 'element  congen      to   h  ."  .est 
l3ss  souls,  and  figured  as  partisans  of  liberty,  more  or  less  gendne   on  fhp 

S;?UeTairth:t'^--   ^"^°"^  ''J''^'  ^  persorXoSn^d 
anK  01  general  m  the  American  army,  and  was  named  Alexander      He  had 

„d  nrln    ""r  ""^"^^^^^''"'  ^l^i">»"t  of  the  Scottish  title  ofLord  Stirling 

il^l^  Tn'T      '"  '";P°''"'"  ^y  '^'''''  ^^  '^'^  House  of  Lords.    The  AS- 
.cjns   though  arrayed  against  royal  and  aristocratical  pretensionsMadilv 

r^o  Xl    n  Ss"  -tl-1- empty  ascription  of  a'title  Te'ubs^S 
loss  ot  vvhicli,  perhaps,  occasioned  his  espousal  of  their  cause      It  x^as  re 
narked     hat,  on  the  very  day  [February  28]  after  that  on  Sh  Lord  Ph 

hnrl  u!  1  ti        !  obtained  a  gracious  reception  from  the  monarch  who 

had  hired  them   o  steep  their  weapons  in  his  people's  blood.     One  of  thJm 

s;:ij;.7:  ::i::;^  vt  'r^''  ^"^  ^''"-'"^  i>ii  n.ce  painted  whh  t  tp: 

rescntat  on  ol  streaks  of  blood,  attended  the  king  at  a  review  of  a  bodv  of 
troops  that  were  preparing  to  embark  for  America.  ^ 

1  et.t.ons  and  instructions  now  began  to  flow  to  the  congress  from   most 

rindonr;'"''  'T"^  'f  "'^^'^''^''^^  ^'-  «P-  ProdanSn  orAmert 
can  independence.  Notwithstanding  these  indications,  the  congress,  pru- 
dently desirous  m  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  follov;  rather  than  to  p  e- 

laim  of  iiln.  ,  P"b''«/P'^^.'  "-i  opi"ion,  still  hesitated  to  broach  ^the 
c  a.m  of  mdependence,  and  waited  a  more  general  and  deliberate  exDrei- 
sion  of  the  nal,onal  wish  and  readiness  for  this  c^ns.imn.a^on!  They  studied 
by  gradual  .pproach  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  tie  contem^ln  of 
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iodependence,  and  by  preparatory  measures  so  far  to  realize  this  predica- 
ment as  to  diminish  the  alarm  necessarily  connected  with  its  fateful  name. 
In  this  politic  course  they  were  prompted  to  make  a  notable  stride  by  the 
tidings  which  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  rejection  of  their  last  petition  to 
the  king,  and  of  the  acts  of  parliament  authorizing  the  employment  of  Cier- 
inan  troops  and  the  confiscation  of  American  ships,  and  by  the  general  and 
lively  indignation  which  these  tidings  provoked.    The  measures  they  em- 
braced on  this  occasion  imported  the  boldest  defiance  of  British  authority, 
and  tended  to  unite  the  fortune  of  America  with  the  interests  of  every  other 
commercial  state  in  the  wovld.     They  directed  [March  23]  reprisals  to  be 
made  by  armed  vessels,  both  public  and  private,  on  all  British  ships  and 
cargoes,  and,  deliberately  breaking  the  shackles  of  that  monopoly  by  which 
iheir  commerce  had  been  so  long  held  in  bondage,  they  declared  the  ports 
of  »9merica  open  to  all  the  world  except  Great  Britain.     On  the  same  day 
they  embraced  and  published  a  resolve,  "that  no  slaves  be  imported  into 
any  of  the  colonies."     About  two  months  after  [May  10],  emboldenod, 
perhaps,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Boston,  the  congress,  as 
a  provocation  and  preparatory  step  to  independence,  recommended   to  the 
various  provincial  assemblies  and  conventions  an  entire  suspension  through- 
out America  of  all  authority  derived  from  British  appointment,  and    the 
adoption  of  such  forms  of  government  as  they  should  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents.     This  recommendation  of 
the  congress  was  instantly  carried  into  effect  ;  and  all  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments were  now  reconstructed  in  conformity  with  the  principle,  that  in 
each  commonwealth  the  will  of  the  citizens  was  the  supreme  and  independ- 
ent source  of  power,  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  crown  was  superseded 
by  the  majesty  of  the  people.     John  Rutledge  was  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia.     Some  varieties  occurred 
in  the  details  of  the  new  political  structures  ;  but  the  general  features  of 
their  composition  were  alike,  and  the  same  fundamental  principles  pervaded 
them  all.     This  change  was  effected  with  little  agitation  and  without  any 
dangerous  convulsion.     The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  America  de- 
fended its  inhabitants  from  tho  chimeras  of  ignorant  enthusiasm.     Familiar- 
ized with  a  reasonable  and  orderly  freedom,  they  were  not  likely  to  mistake 
the  features  of  a  political  blessing  which  had  been  always  embodied  in  their 
favorite  domestic  institutions.     They  cherished,  revered,  and   pursued   it 
with  an  ardor  passionate,  yet  tempered  by  sober  sense  and  reason,  and  un- 
tinctured   with  that  visionary  strain  of  undisciphned  fancy  which  misleads 
expectation  and  misguides  practice.     Every  mode  of  happiness  and  enjoy- 
men'.  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  human  nature  is  cherished  with  more  solid 
regard,  and  cultivated  with  more  judicious  concern  in  proportion  to  the 
virtuo'js  freedom  of  acquaintance  habitually  admitted   between  its  objects 
and  its  admirers.     The  experience  of  an  oppressive  and  degrading  yoke 
of  tyranny,  while  it  inflames  the  desire  of  liberty,  promotes  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  value  of  this  condition,  promotes  extreme  and  cease- 
less innovation  in  the  season  of  revolutionary  change,  and  paves  the  way, 
through  the  lassitude  and  impatience  of  disgust  and  disappointment,  to  that 
worst  of  all  revolutions,  a  restoration  of  abrogated  tyrannical  power.     Some 
of  the  royal    governors  unnecessarily  deserted  their  executive  functions, 
and,  in  the  plenitude  of  rashness,  insolence,  and  ignorance,  predicted  an 
inextricable  chaos  and  confusion  as  the  result  of  an  abrupt  extinction  of 
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the  lamp  of  royal  prerogative.     Never  was  policy  more  effectuallv  ballrprf 
nor  pred.ction  more  completely  falsified.     L  vblen    shS  or  extSe 
change  was  required  to   enable   the  American  States   to  accomplish    he 

This  memorable  year  was  additionally  signalized  by  the  third  and  last 
voyage  of  the  illustrious   navigator,  Captain  Cook,  i  an  exploit  recom 
mended  to  our  present  notice  by  its  connection  with  the  l"story  and  E 
of  a  distinguished  American  traveller.     John  Ledyard    a  naLe  of  Con 
necticut,  cherished  from  his  earliest  years  an  ardem  desire  Zlllr^Z 
undiscovered  regions  of  the  globe.     He  was   placed  a    cl^^Sth  Col 

mfg^l'alifv'Sm   for'!?  ^^n'''°"  °^^°  -ch^heo1o  Lai  kZ^dg^t 
S  o5  ,?  -^     u  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  ;    but,  diverted  bv 

leTe  »nH  "'?  ^^P'""""^  ^'TJ''  ^^^^^^^'^  ?»''""«'  he  forsook    he  col- 
uy  ins  own  nanas.     Yielding  to  the  favorite   nci  nat  on  of  his  eenitiq    ho 
passed  several  years  among  tho  Indians,  studying  their  m  nners^anTc'uhi 
vatmg  the  means  of  recommen<!:W  himself  to  {he  favor  and  protection  of 

ZTon  bol^dTsir  bo'  n- ■   ^^"^^  T^"§^^'"S  himselfritmm 
sailor  on  board  a  si  ip  bound  lr-..ti  frcw  York   to  London,  and  now  trairied 

admission  among  the  associates  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  -accZinr  he 
humble  situation  of  corporal  of  marines  rather  than  fo?ego  an  opportunhv 
so  invitmg  to  his  inquisitrve  and  adventurous  spirit.     The^  qualitt?  he 7if 
played  m  this  voyage  won  the  praise  of  bis  great  pattern  and  crmmande  ' 
who  recognized  with   esteem   the   kindred  genius  which  was   aTrwards 
t^t  A  -^^rAfrica^x-- -^  —  'y  the  travels  of  L^d^^rdt 
In  all  the  States  of  America  there  was  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  firmlv 
attached  (from  prejudice,  from  principle,  ol-  from   interest)  to   the  rova^ 
cause,  and  who  received  the  appellation  of  Tories  from  the  rest  of  thei 
t.T  •'JT"'a?^r  whom  they  were  regarded  with  implacable  rage  and  de 
tes tat  on.a     The  vain  efforts  of  these  persons  to  stem  the  prevailing  current 
of  national  sentiment  and  purpose  were  now  aided  by  the  sect  of  Quakers  ^ 
.n  America,  who,  after  -.  long  retreat  from  politics  and  political  conYroversv 
came  forward  this  year  with  rekindled  zeal  in  support  of  the  declhinTcauTe 
of  royalty,  and  published  at  Philadelphia  a  declaration  of  non!re  i  "ance    o 
he  king   whoni  they  pronounced  to  be  set  over  them  by  God,  and  lawful  v 
emovable  by  the  same  great  Being  alone.     They  seemed  entirely  to  exdude 
thZir     '"^'  "^  "''"'^'"^  Providence  the  operation  of  the  divine  will 
tjir^lUiuma^^  As  a_^  or  religious  society,  the  Quakers 

^le^ToltcZt i7m  '"'""  ^^"^o^r.ofLedya...     Led^aTd-Wb^^irhriTSlT^d 
him'tt"  '^l'r:nuou:iy:r.rrn'i:i?';f nSttV"^  '"""'^-  '"^  I^7°'"'-""y  War,  reminds 

dated  L  30th  of  Ma  ch  ITrrh^snvl     ™a  °'"==«'°"«:.    'n  «  '^tter  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 

with  tl.ir  own  hand  ;t'tS  w^.f  ^aVol-^lt  ^^^Z^^  '"^  "^^^  ^""''-^  -''  ««"' 
*  We  have  seen  it  nrnr.  nim.wi  i.\,  „„„  „*•  .i,..  „?....  •,■       ' 


We  have  seen  it  procln.med  hy  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patriarchs  of  the  auaker.. 
wM  mve,  sujfer  bad  laws.    AnU,  Book  VII.,  Chap.  1.  HuaUtrs, 


that  Good  men 
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exposed  themselves  to  general  reproach  in  America  by  this  proceeding,  and 
by  the  repeated  testimonies  which  they  subsequently  published,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  of  adherence  to  Britain  and  sympathy  with  the  occa- 
sional success  of  her  arms.     But  as  a  body  of  men,  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Quakers  was  nowise  uniform  or  consentaneous.     Many  enlight- 
ened and  estimable  persons  who  had  hitherto  professed  Quakerism  in  Amer- 
ica, now  openly  embracing  the  American  cause  and  taking  arms  in  its  de- 
fence, were  excommunicated    by  their  more  consistent    fellow-sectaries. 
Among  those  were  Thomas  Mifflin,  who  afterwards  became  president  of 
the  congress,  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  greatest  military  genius  that  Amer- 
ica produced  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     Some  others  of  the  members 
of  congress  were  professed  Quakers,  who  (we  learn  from  the  letters  of  An- 
thony Benezet)  were  distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  their  patriotic  zeal, 
and  the  violence  of  the  hostility  which  they  expressed  and  promoted  against 
Britain.     Of  the  Quakers  who  adhered  to  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
there  were  some  who  demeaned  themselves  during  the  whole  of  the  con- 
test with  a  strict  neutrality,  supported  by  the  most  magnanimous  intrepidity. 
One  of  these,  Warner    Mifflin,  whose  serene,  dauntless  heart   was    awed 
neither  by  the  pride  nor  by  the  violence  of  man,  sought  an  interview  with 
General  Howe,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  desolation  inflicted  by  his  troops 
on  America  ;  and  when  the  Quakers  had  become  objects  of  general  dislike 
and  suspicion  to  the  Americans,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  and  treated 
as  a  spy,  he  penetrated  to  Washington  in  his  camp  and  defended  their  con- 
duct.    The  behaviour  of  some  other  Quakers,  however,  was  by  no  means 
defensible   either  by  the  general  principles  of  honor,  or  by  those  peculiar 
sectarian  principles  to  which  they  professed  an  inviolable  adherence.    Tliey 
exasperated  the  Americans  by  congratulating  the  British  on  their  victories, 
even  when  these  victories  were  sullied    by  the  most   barbarous   outrage, 
rapine,  and  cruelty  ;  and  two  of  them  were  hanged  for  assisting  a  party  of 
British  troops  to  rescue  some  of  their  captive  comrades,  by  disclosing  the 
place  where  they  were  confined  by  the  Americans  as  prisoners  of  war.' 

We  willingly  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  feature  in  the  contemporary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Quakers.  Our  attention  has  been  too  often  so- 
licited by  (hat  painful  circumstance  in  the  composition  of  American  society, 
negro  slavery.  The  present  circumstances  of  the  free  colonists  were  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  impress  them  with  clear  and  just  notions  of  the  merits,  both 
moral  and  politicil,  of  this  institution.  Protesting  against  established  author- 
ity, and  appealing  from  its  maxims  and  pretensions  to  the  general  rights  of 
man  and  the  presumed  will  of  God,  they  sought  the  protection  of  principles 
which  manifestly  sanctioned  a  similar  appeal  against  the  bondage  to  which 
their  own  negro  slaves  were  consigned.^     If  the  pious  and  the  reasonable 

•  See  Note  XXXVII.,  at  tho  end  of  tlio  volume!      "  ~~  ' 

triots 

theContinenian.on^re88,in  177;),ji.., ......„„.j  ,M.j,a,a..«,.„,  ,  u„„„c-,icoa  m  i.,e  loiiow- 

ing  manner:  —  "  If  it  were  possible  for  men  who  exercise  their  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dl- 
yme  Author  of  our  existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  rare  to  hold  an  absolute  pruierty 
in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over,  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  as 
the  objects  of  a  legal  dommalion  never  rightly  resistible,  however  severe  and  oppressive;  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the  parliament  of  Groat  Britain  some 
evidence  that  this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  ever  been  granted  to  that  bodv  But  a 
reverence  for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
must  convince  all  those  who  rfflect  upon  the  subjec  t,  that  government  was  instituted  to  pro- 
moto  the  welfare  ofmankmd,  and  (Might  to  be  administered  for  the  attainmentof  that  end."  &... 
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party  among  the  Quakers  trmitS!  Z       ^^      r     """*"^  ^''^''t'oi's  of  a 

the  annual  convocation  of  the  Quakers  of  Penn  vl  J  •       S  m^"^  P^^^^ 

cnt  year,  the  same  assembly  enacted  a  statT  nf  It.  •     "   ^  P''^'" 

slaveiy.       Ihus  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves    by  the  Quakers   rrhnn^h 

erous  exert.on,_vvas  the  transaction  most  honorable  ^^1  Ian  nature  ' 
Without  attempting  the  impossibility  of  answering  this  question  to  the  sat?s 
faction  of  every  class  of  thinkers,  it  may  be  remarked  STiMll  t!       a    r 
contradiction,  that  the  conduct  of 'the  Ar^eHcanSei  wo  Id  teX^ 
scope  for  more  unmixed  commendation,  if  they  had  reLTnedTom  embn, 
rassing  the  exertions  of  tli.ir  countrymen  for  the^achievement  of  pSica  1  i: 
erty .     1  he  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  freed  negroes  in  Nor\h  Amer  c. 
has  rendered  their  manumission  in  actual  effect  very  little  beneficial  Tno^ 
posuively  detrimental,  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  j' 

Ihe  American  congress  had  now  received  from  a  majority  of  the  thir 
teen  confederated  States  which  it  represented  either  i.rgenTentre.des  o 
deliberate  consent  and  authority  to  the  dissolution  of  alf  tther  pol  ica 
«tion  withCreat^Br^l.    aie  or  two  of  the  provincial  tl^^lJiSy:! 

dissenting  nmfority  of, 1^0  „,elerlf  of  ^n™  '^"''"^'^'^^  bj  «"   approv^.ng  majority  to  a 

and  with  the  other  brandishin-  a  vvJ.in  over  hi^  nffi^Li/i  -  ''^erty  w.t  1  the  one  hand, 

(1776)  reprobated  the  policy  an'd  pS  L^t  i    itoS  .fe  She  Bri^"^  '"  ''';^  ^'"^""1  ^"'^ 

.histb?ec?oTc„"Li^ti;y:ar  mfTvJ^^^  ^''^  "^t'''"''  of  Massachusetts  on 

captured'  by  an  American  priva  ner  and  ca  ried^nto  5„le^'     tI"*  "  ™'^°  "'^"^^'■"  ''^''''''  «"« 

Stone's  Life  of  Joseph  Brant              ^        ^'""^'-trade     Brissofs  fravels  in  America.    Botta, 
»  See  Note  XXXVIII..  at  thn  opd  of«»< ' 
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refrained  from  g.vmg  any  explicit  directions  on  this  subject  to  their  representa- 
tives ;  the  directions  from  Maryland  were  latterly  unfavorable   to  an  imn^ 
diate  assertion  of  independence  ;  and  those  from  Pennsylvania  and  De  a" 
vvare  were  flatly  opposed  to  it.     But  the  leading  partisans  of  independenc; 
perceived  that  the  season  had  arrived  when  this  great  design  must  be  either 
openly  espoused  or  definitively  abandoned  ;  they  remarked:  that,  in  ^eue   i 
the  main  objections  that  were  still  urged  against  it  applied  rather  to  the  tim 
than  to  the  measure  itself,  and  they  were  convinced  that  in  every  one  of  the 
55tates   the  majority  of  the  people,  however  credulous  or  desirous  of  a 
reconciliation  with  Britain,  would  rather  repudiate  such  views  than  retain 
them  in  opposition  to  the  declared  and  general  policy  of  America.     On  the 
7th  of  June,  accord.ngly    it  was  formally  proposed  in  congress,  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  (where  the  project  of  independence  was  Lenly  es- 
ITJn     ^y  "5^"™°f  ,^«te«f  the  provincial  assembly),  that  the  American 
States  should   be  declared    free    and    independent.     This  proposition  in" 
duced  long  and  animated  debates,  and  afforded  scope  to  the  largest  dis- 
piajr  of  wisdom,  genius,  and  eloquence  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  than 
.    ™l?  none  more  interesting  to  human  liberty  and  happiness  was  ever  before 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  national  assembly.     The  American  congress 
m  Its  original  composition,  exhibiting  the  citizens  of  a  subordinate  common- 
Health  m  the  act  of  assuming  into  their  own  hands  the  reins  of  government 
vhich  a  superior  state  had  previously  wielded  over  them,  presented  a  spec- 
tac  e  ol   deep  and  stirring  interest  to  human  nature  and  civilized   society 
I)eliberating  now  if  the  grand  conception  which  it  had  suggested  was  to  be 
lespondingly  abandoned  or  resolutely  fulfilled,   it  addresSd  the   universal 
sentiments  of  mankind  with  extended  interest  and  augmented  dignity.    While 
European  sovereigns  were  insulting  and  violating  every  sanction  and  safe- 
guard of  na  lonal  right  and  human  liberty  by  the  infamous  partition  of  Po- 
land, a  revolutionary  principle  of  nobler  nature  and  vindictive   destiny  was 
developed  to  the  earnest  and  wondering  eyes  of  the  world,  in  America.'    A 
ZL«.  /"l-^'     iff  ^^'^"'.'"'edge  and  reflection  may  enable  any  person  to 
suggest  to  himself  the  principal  arguments  which  must  have  been  employed 
m  the  conduct  of  this   solemn  and  important  debate  ;  bui  no  authentic  re- 
poit  ol  the  actual   discussion  has    been   transmitted.     John   Adams,  who 
supported  the  project  of  independence,  and  Dickinson,  who  opposed  it, 
Here  acknowledged  to  have  preeminently  distinguished  themselves  by  thei^ 
rhetoric  and  ingenuity      Adams  (as  we  are  desired  by  tradition  to  believe, 
and  authorized  by  probability  to  suppose)  forcibly  maintained  that  a  restora- 
tion of  union  and  harmony  between  Britain  and  America  was  impossible  ; 
that  military  conquest  alone  could  restore  the  British  ascendency  ;  and  tha 
an  open  declaration  of  independence  was  imperiously  required  to  harmonize 
nhio  1%    /      Americans   to  elevate  and  confirm  their  spirits  in  an  inevi- 
table conflict,  and  to  o.able  them  to  seek,  expect,  and  obtain   effectual 
s_uccour  from  foreign  powe"s.^_Prudence  and  jlistice  alike  demanded  that 

i  |««  Not«  XXXIX.,  at  the  end  of  the  voiii^.  ~ 

Berore  the  close  of  this  year  the  congress  were  practically  sensible  of  the  arlvantn^m  wl.!,.|, 

ifitzz  szz  %"  •r.nt"'=%T'^''p''''" "'  ''''p"^'"^  to^he  i'^pts:":;;f c^o ; 

„LTk„  .^    c  'wi8lortune.    Seeing  many  of  their  constituents  and  some  of  their  Iroons  dish.irt- 

TetrIdt!Z:iZZ''\f'^'  '"'"'^^  "'■  '^r^^'-'^'^  '-rcenaries  employed  bvX«in. hoy 
Tn  thil  r  ."  ™?"''^«*°  '°  their  countrymen  that  essential  services  had  already 'been  rendered 
o  them  by  torei«n  states,  and  that  they  had  received  the  most  positive  Lsuranccso  "farther 

...  ..ij  optn  -.v  riim,Tii;an  vrsseis  -  ■  ^ 
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the  brave  men  who  had  taken  arms  in  defence  of  their  country's  freedom 
should  be  enabled  to  d.smiss  the  apprehension  of  fightinrfor 7hol low  a„^ 

irs'sTd  to'hr;''"'".  ';'.  '  r"^"'"  ^^^  y°^«  °f  dep/ndele    isrckin 

spirit  incompatible  with  civil  order%ust  ensue  frlttSS  PT'' 

constituent      aSiI  ^;«'n  supporting  ,t  by  the  instructions  of  their 

"  ml  Ir'ihi''''    ^'""'"f?"   rammenced   l„  ,|,e  following  manner:- 

cure  these  r.ghts  governments  are  instituted  among  men^der  in.  theiHusi 
en  men  W  ''^'  'T'"'  "-^  ^^e  governed  ;  that,  wh^eneve'r  any  form  oTgC 
ZTnrf  7TJ'"''T''^  "^  '^^'^  ^"ds,  it  is  the  right  ofVe^eonfeTo 
su  hl^nS'aU^orr  •"''"•  ^  "-government,lying  itsfoltdo^ 
seerL^s  fikolv'tn  °'San.zmg  ,ts  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
S  .?-n  ^-  .  .^  u  P''""'^^^  ^''^'^  ^''''^^'y  ^"'i  happiness.  Prudence  in- 
deed, wdl  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be  cSged 

•'.e  Continental  CongrLs  tinstijctid"  3n  wkl/r*^  "nan.mously  that  their  delegates  at 
iccn  United  Colonies1,/rce  1^  ™S.VrfJ.^^/r^  •  ^^''".''"'"n'ef  m  declaring  thl,  Thir- 

polico  be  resorved  to  their  o^n  p  oSdaulS  V  '''on  tifo  S?.  "ft'""  ?^  t'-'^ •"'-""' 
fluetirp  ot"  Charles  Carroll  of  rnrrn,lltr.„   .1  "^*"'"""y;    "«  "'c  28th  of  June,  chiefly  by  the  in- 

proj..rt  of  ind'ep^^dence      On      e  .'^"of]u?vTtTtlH''7h'''"'  '"^^'''''  ''^  «^P°"-'  "^ '"« 
chusetts  asseml'ly,  "  tln-t,  if  "onCTeM  shal   U.  ir„Vi      T  ^""^  °''"^«  M-^- 

this  house  will  approve  of  the  Sure  "  '^  ''P^''  *°  ''""''''•'  '^«  <'°'»'"««  independent, 

See  Note  XL.,  at  the  end  of  thn  vnl,„«„ 

VOL.   ,1.  70  ^^ 
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for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier  while  evils  are  suflerable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  acciistoinod." 

After  a  recital,  couched  in  strains  at  once  simple,  spirited,  manly,  and 
dignified,  of  the  wrongs  which  the  American  States  had  endured  from  die 
government  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  Declaration  thus  concluded  :  — 
"  We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  —  in 
peace,  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  autlior- 
ity  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonics,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  tliat 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of.  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent 
States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  iheni  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
estabUsh  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  ^ 

Thus,  at  once,  all  the  vague  and  various  notions  respecting  die  legitimate 
boundaries  of  royal  prerogative  or  British  supremacy,  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  hitherto  divided  and  perplexed,  were  finally  discarded  from  ilie 
international  controversy,  which  now  presented  only  the  one  grand  and  sini))ie 
question,  —  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  should  in  future  exist 
as  conquered  colonists,  or  as  a  free  and  independent  peoj)le. 

This  great  transaction,  involving  at  once  the  creation  of  a  new  empire, 
and  the  exposure  of  it  in  the  very  hour  of  its  birth  to  the  vindictive  hostility 
of  the  most  puissant  monarchy  in  the  world,  was  conducted  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  —  a  city  which  had  existed  little  more 
than  ninety  years,  and  whose  extent  of  population  would  have  entitled  it  to 
very  litde  distinction  in  a  European  commonwealth, — the  centre  of  Qua- 
kerism in  America,  —  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  generally  charac- 
terized by  moderation  of  temper  and  sobriety  of  manners.  Pennsylvania, 
after  repeatedly  opposing,  was  one  of  ^he  latest  of  the  provinces  in  assent- 
ing to,  the  project  of  independence.  Hence,  as  well  as  from  the  privacy 
with  which  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  were  still  conducted,  no  adven- 
titious fervor  was  imparted  to  this  assembly  by  the  contagious  vicinity  of 
popular  excitement,  or  the  animating  presence  and  sympathy  of  a  crowded 
and  admiring  audience.  Jn  the  congress  thus  sequestered  from  an  influ- 
ence of  which  the  most  enterprising  assemblies  in  the  world  have  acknowl- 
edged the  powerful  efficacy,  the  heroic  or  ambitious  partisans  of  American 
independence  were  aware  that  the  glory  of  the  measure  must  be  sharod 
with  all  their  colleagues  ;  while  the  cautious  and  timid  were  conscious  that 
the  danger  of  it  was  equally  extended  to  every  individual  who  should  sanc- 

'  The  articles  of  confederation  between  the  States,  which  defined  the  powers  of  congress, 
were  not  arranged  and  ratified  till  a  Inter  period.  They  were  published  almost  contempora- 
neously with  a  royal  proclamation  (in  England)  enjoining  a  fast  for  the  deJiviravce  of  Amnrien 
from  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  rtbcls,  who  (so  said  the  i>roc\amaUon)  hud  assumed  t/urc  tht 
exercisf.  of  arh'Urnr'i  ^QlCfT, 
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non  the  Declaration.     Everyman,  indeed,  who  signahzcd  his  espousal  of 

oJTwt  """"T'^  'rrevocably  staked  his  life  and  fortune  on  thHch  eve- 

,  .cnt  of  his  country's  freedom,  and  linked  his  own   fate  to   the   poliScal 

destiny  of  North  America.'  pumiLai 

The  l)eclaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  by  order  of  the  con- 
gress,  and  received  with  shouts  of  applause   and  an  instant  and  eage    expul- 

federated  Sta  es  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  its  arrival  at  New  York  a  leaden 
statue  of  the  king  of  Britain,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  d'ys  was 
hurled  fron,  its  pedestal  and  given  up  to  he  melted  into  bullets  fo  he  use 
of  the  American  army.  The  .MUhusiasm,  with  which  the  great  mcasu  e 
ainounced  to  them  was  hailed  and  embraced  by  the  troops  o-thirarmy 
showed  how  fully  they  appreciated  the  altered  and  exalted  altitude  which 
It  imparted  to  their  own  condition  a.ul  to  that  of  their  country.^ 

In  reviewing  these  remarkable  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men,  it  is  difficult 
lie'';:    ;'V7^^'''""   of  speculating    on  the  consequence     that    nigh 
actually  pursued.     Had   Britaui,  after   the  treaty  of  Paris,  discerned   the 
c  ange  wh.ch  her  relation  with  America  had  actually  undergone,  and  libe! 
ally  recognized  It ;  had  she,  instead  of  aggravating  the  pressure  of  her  rom- 
.nercml  restrictions,  and  introducing  new  regulations  still  more  arbi  rary  and 
evere,  begun  with  prev.nient  grace  to  rolax  those  bonds  ;  and  fina  ly   ac- 
knowledging the  national  maturity  of  her  colonies,   declared  them   inde- 
pendent ;  and,  trusting  to  their  grateful  friendship,  sought  to  negSe  with 
hem  a   commercia    treaty    beneficial   to   her   m'vn  people,  -would    t  le 
onsequences  of  this  policy    more  magnanimous  than  any  nation  had  ever 
et  shown  Itself  equal  to,^  have  proved  more  conducive\han  the  scene 

.te'raP  Vo"r^  '"  ^'"  ^'"''t:?'  '^  ^"^"'"'  ^-^'•'^^'  and  m  nk ind 
in  general .?     lo  suppose  so  would  be  to  impeach  the  wisdom  or  bcnefi. 

ZZfj      ^^7'"'""  '"T^,  ^y  I'rovidence  over  the  passions  of  ml, 

nd  the  stream  of  events.     As  the  commonwealths  of  Ame  ica  did  not  owe 

iie.r  existence,  so  they  were  destined  not  to  owe  their  independence    to 

European  grace    and  liberality.     If  Britain  had  merely   persiS   r'her 

original  course  of  po  icy,  without  aggravating  its  severity ,^he^merLnr 

notwithstanding,  wotddjotibtles^g  revolttd  in  process  of  tii^Wi" 

'  See  Note  XLI.,  at  thn  end  of  tJie  volume  " ~ ' — 

vv. te"ci5"wid/r;a„'JIo'rts  o? "ov  "^fho  .  '"  ""''^r^ ''%  P^'-^'-"  "^  Independence 
the  name  of  the  king  SX  oxZ'^ed  Vo,^  o31r''r  '^'^I'^'^'^y J^'^^^^h  commanded  that 
new  and  appropriate  soarof  the  coCmn  vcZ  X"I^h"^  °^,  P^r^"''  P^^'"'  ""'^  ""^'  « 
various  dov/ce/wcre  s"«?gestorCZnklin  nrono  It  !  ?'""''^- r  L"'  »'"«  Virginian  seal 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  ,.yf«r.,i;n;,  J.-    ^  proposed  a  figure  of  Moses  standing  on  the 

Pharaoh,  wi  h  the  moS  S  ^1   ^  for  the  destruction  of 

(lifrere.it  device,  with  to  mStorrirr/  "  ""''7'?  '"  JS"'^'  •''''^«^'-''""  ^"ggnsted  a 
was  suggested  I  v  Wy    e  S  disclose  1  ^nnn^'^M  »""  ''«*«'•   Jl'e  device  actually  adopted 

head,  a  broken  chain  in  his  left  ImnH^nr  ^   •  '"."•"  P.^'^'fate-  «  crown  tidlen  from  his 

twannis,  on  the  reverse  a  g^l^o^.tch  the  nrfn^i^nn'i'fi  ''^^''^  ^^'"^  H''  T"°'  '^^  -'«'"'' 
and  Ceres  holding  a  corn  icopir  with  the  mnftn  T"'''??!  figures  were  the  goddess  of  Liberty 
formula  of  legal  writs  vv^as  cEan'JId  fmm  »  r  '  f  ""  u*  *'*'  otia  fecit.  In  all  the  States  thi 
pie  of  America,  by  tL^ace r/^Jd'^rTe I'd'^i.^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ""  «°^  ''"^"  »»  "  ^ho  peo- 

it ;  but^no7eo"le'eTe7rot  volltrii; t-^ltdld  fe  nT''  ''  ^^T'  ''^^«-  '"-^'^  -^'^-'^ 
Htflectionson  the  Politics  ofTnciZir^lZTui  ^'"'""''ty  over  a  subject  nation."  Heeren's 
truth,  that  ,1  riationhas  m  Sn  "  ^^'*'  ^''^  melancholy  semblance  of 
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that  case,  most  probably,  either  the  revolt  would  have  been  partial,  irreg- 
ular, and  proportionally  ineffective  ;  or,  if  it  had  been  general,  it  would, 
from  the  increased  growth  and  strength  of  the  provinces,  have  been  in- 
stantly successful.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  mode  and  measure  of  Brit- 
ish domination  caused  all  the  States  to  revolt  simultaneously  ;  and  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  that  ensued  served  to  knit  them  together  in  strong 
conjunction  and  prepare  them  for  permanent  federal  association. 


NOTES 


TO 


THE     SECOND     VOLUME, 


NOTE  I.    Page  58. 

'I^E  people  of  New  England  were  not  in  this  respect  more  credulous  than  tl.e 
mhabitents  of  the  parent  state.     A  shock  of  an  earthquake  haS  beVn  exp^ 

vToLt  on  t^"8th"o?Ve'?n^''  • '  ""l^'^r'  ''^'  "^•^  ^^''"^^  ---"a"  mS^ 
violent  on  the  »th  of  the  following  March,  a  common  soldier,  disordered  in  his 

intellects,  began  to  preach  in  the  streets,  "  and  boldly  prophesiedX  the  L^^ 
shock  would  happen  on  the  same  day  of  April,  and  tLlly  destroy  the  cWes  of 
,S""nnH"  th  '"'T'"''''-  ^•^''^^""g  the  infectious  nature  of  fLr  anTsupeV. 
stiuon,  and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  imagination  had  been  preparedTnd 

LTpTn^K  '/'r'  "^  ^°"'^''  '^^'  "^  PredictionTf  this  illiterate  e«thSt  shouW 
have  contributed  m  a  great  measure  to  augment  the  general  terror    The  churches 
were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners;  the  sons  of  riot  and  profligacy  werLTver! 
awed  with  sobriety  and  decorum.    The  streets  no  longer  resouS  wiU  exe 
ST;  V^'J^r^  «f  brutal  licentiousness  ;  and  the  hand  of  charfty  was  liSr 
flS  t?r       ?°^  T^'™  ^^"l"""  ^^^  «"*'*l«'*  to  retire  from  the  dev^?ed  dir 
PnllitrTi: '"  ^"'T  and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  highways  wer^ 
E  c^r  /  ^^°'''''  and  carriages.  Many  who  had  in  the  beginning  cYmS 
hese  groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule  began  insSSwv 
to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  th^hour  of  Pro^ 
bation  approached  ;  even  science  and  philosophy  were  not  proof  against  the  uT 
accountable  effects  of  this  communication.   In  after  ages  it  willTnlTKlieved' 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April,  the  open  fiflds  that  s4TtL  me^ropolt' 
were  filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  peojie  assembled  in  chai^t  irchaLe' 
and  coaches,  as  w.ll  as  on  foot,  who  waited  in  the  most  fearful  sSpense  until 
morning  and  the  return  of  day  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prrhecy   Then 
their  fears  vanished;  they  returned  to  their  respective  habitations  b  a  transport 

Zi^tZZZuerrt'  ''.''''"  ^'^•^°°^'*  ^^-«'  which  thVTeeS 
f  Heaven"    Sett    "^''''°"'  '"'^  '°°'  ^"'^  ^^'  ^^^'^  *°  *«  vLgeance 


NOTE  II.    Page  69. 

at  wr/?^-  ?"™P\»",^''ds  have  essayed,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  wake,  or 

t^T(£-!ZTnfV^''''^'^%}''^''^^  ^"^«-  '^^'  «°"S«  of  OutaL,  irCamp' 
.11  ^J"^i.t  PTyomn^,  will  ouUast  all  the  genuine  productions  of  Indian 
r-«=.  a«u  pru^uoly  die  inoian  race  itself.    Of  these  Eun>iiean  composiUons,  the 

uu* 
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best  (in  point  of  fidelity  to  Indian  sentiment  and  cha-  acter)  that  I  have  ever  met 
with  is  a  little  German  poem  of  Schiller,  of  which  I  have  been  furnished  with  the 
following  English  version  by  my  friend,  Sir  John  Herschel.     It  is  entitled, 

THE   DEATH-SONG   OF  A  NADOWESSEE'  CHIEF. 

See,  where  upon  the  mat  he  sits 

Erect  before  his  door. 
With  just  the  same  majestic  air  ' 

That  once  ir.  life  he  wore. 
But  where  is  fle;'  his  strength  of  limb, 

The  whirlwind  of  his  breath, 
To  the  Great  Spirit  when  he  sent 

The  peace-pipe's  mounting  wreath  ? 

Where  are  those  falcon  eyes,  which  late 

Along  the  plain  could  trace, 
Along  the  grass's  dewy  wave. 

The  reindeer's  printed  pace  ! 

Those  legs,  which  once  with  matchless  speed 

Flew  through  the  drifted  snow. 
Surpassed  the  stag's  unwearied  course. 

Outran  the  mountain  roe  .•* 

Those  arms,  once  used  with  might  and  main 

The  stubborn  bow  to  twang  ? 
See,  see,  their  nerves  are  slack  at  last, 

All  motionless  they  hang.  , 

'T  ii  well  with  him,  for  he  is  gone 

Where  snow  no  more  is  found. 
Where  the  gay  thorn's  perpetual  bloom  ' 

Decks  all  the  fields  around ; 

Where  wild  birds  sing  from  every  spray, 
•  Where  deer  come  sweeping  by. 

Where  fish,  from  every  lalce,  afford 
A  plentiful  supply. 

With  spirits  now  he  feasts  above, 

Andleaves  us  here  alone 
To  celebrate  his  valiant  deeds 

And  round  his  grave  to  moan. 

Sound  the  death-song,  bring  forth  the  gifts, 

The  last  gifts  of  the  dead,  — 
Let  all  which  yet  may  yield  him  joy 

Within  his  grave  bo  laid. 

The  hatchet  plaoe  beneath  his  head. 

Still  red  with  hostile  blood  ; 
And  add,  because  the  way  is  long. 

The  bear's  hi  limbs  for  food. 

The  Bcalping-knife  beside  him  lay,  i 

With  paints  of  gorgeous  dye, 
That  in  the  land  of  souls  his  form 

May  shine  triumphantly. 

Very  similar  to  the  foregoing  effusion  is  an  Indian  declamation  in  honor  of  a 
dead  chief,  preserved  in  Davis's  Travels  in  America. 


NOTE  III.    Page  96. 

The  French  traveller  Vf  Iney,  in  his  View  of  the  United  States,  thus  contrasts 
the  English,  German,  and  Dutch  colonists  of  America  with  those  of  French  ex- 
traction. 

"  The  settler  of  British  or  German  descent  is  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  temper, 
'  Of  tbii  tribe  aome  notice  occurs  in  Carver's  Travda  in  Jforth  Jlmericu. 
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He  never  becomes  idle,  till  hL  end  is  accomnlS  '^^A  T'^'  ""^t'  P'-^J^^^^' 
a  good  footing.  accomplished,  and  he  has  put  his  affairs  on 

computing  expenses^KSencieswfth '"'''''''  V^Z"^'  laboriouslj 
laughs  atlhe  dulness  and  cautSl'^s  DuteJdF  ^fT  ^^iJ'"  P^'^'^"'  ^^ 
stigmatizes  as  an  ox;  but  hrneighboir  wS   Lh„.  i    ^^'?  "«'g»»^"'*'  ^^om  he 

.pplies  »leadily  to  work      MhtM«  I    *    """T*'  5"''  *»  ^'''^y  "?•  ho 

wife  »ho„be{,  rr„iJiSrSs  ,:„rrrr '  w  r;rrt^- '°  ^ 

goes  to  plough  or  chop  wood  j  if  the  weathpj  h«  h,,i  i,  "'^'"''*'  permuing,  he 
ttsb,  I«,k.  over  the  /onlen«'of  hta  Sf  an^g^llj  TSli'^""''"' 
Windows,  drives  cess  or  nniU    mnUoo  ak„-         .  gmnary,  repairs  his  doors  or 

Jir Tie!:  *SX^c^e^::r,re2r^^^^^^  a-^r^ror '-  „tts 

wUho„,  .ei„g  .hr&e^o'J'a'tn^r  1  rr°orTv/;?  ^ cZt'  'r"" 

"The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  ud  betimp<«  for  th^  r.u  /• 

veymg  and  talking  over  matters  wit?^his  wife,  wCse  "ounsel  he  de'^^^^^^^^^  Thef; 
constant  agreement  wou  d  be  ouite  a  mimnl^  .    ^^".  ""'^I."'^  aemands.    iheir 

shooting  or  a  travelling,  of  to  chat  with  a  neighbour     If  he  st!^":.^    ^    I* 

how  lar  off  the  remotest  sett  er  was,  I  have  bepn  toW  '  H«  .v-    .u  asking 

the  bears,  and  with  nobody  to  talk  to.'  '    "^  "  ""  ^^^  *°<^«  w»th 

-n^i'TiI''^  ^^'"PT  '^n^^  '"*''*  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  natinn«  • 
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NOTE  IV.    Page  121. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  first  part  of  John  Wesley's  Journal  illustrate 
the  manners  of  himself  and  some  of  his  fellow-passengers. 

"  Now  we  begin  to  be  a  little  regular.  Our  common  way  of  living  was  this. 
From  four  of  the  morning  till  five,  each  of  us  used  private  prayer.  From  five  to 
seven,  we  read  the  Bible  together,  carefblly  comparing  it  (that  we  might  not  lean 
to  our  own  understandings)  with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  ages.  At  seven,  we 
breakfast.  At  eight,  were  the  public  prayers.  From  nine  to  twelve,  I  usually 
learned  German,  and  M.  Delamotte,  Gree^^ ;  my  brother  writ  sermons,  and  Mr, 
Ingham  instructed  the  children.  At  twelve,  we  met  to  give  an  account  to  one 
another  of  what  we  had  done  since  our  last  meeting,  and  what  we  designed  to  do 
before  our  aext.  About  one,  we  dined.  The  time  from  dinner  to  four  we  spent 
in  reading  to  those  of  whom  each  of  us  had  taken  charge,  or  in  speaking  to  them 
severally,  as  need  required.  At  four,  were  the  evening  prayers,  —  when  either 
the  second  lesson  was  explained,  or  the  children  were  catechized  and  instructed 
before  the  congregation.  From  five  to  six,  we  again  used  private  prayer.  From 
six  to  seven,  I  read  in  our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  English  passengers,  and 
each  of  my  brethren  to  a  few  more  in  theirs.  At  seven,  I  joined  with  the  Ger- 
mans  in  their  public  service  ;  while  Mr.  Ingham  was  reading  between  the  decks 
to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear.  At  eight,  we  met  again  to  exhort  and  instruct  one 
another.  Be'tween  nine  and  ten,  we  went  to  bed,  where  neither  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  nor  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing  sleep  which 
God  gave  us." 

Having  described  a  storm  at  sea,  and  condemned  himself  as  unfit,  because  he 
found  himself  unwilling,  to  die,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  more  lively  and  triumphant 
faith  of  the  Moravians  :  —  "I  had  long  before  observed  the  great  seriousness  of 
their  behaviour.  Of  their  humility  they  had  given  a  continual  proof,  by  perform- 
ing those  servile  offices  for  the  other  passengers,  which  none  of  the  English 
would  undertake ;  for  which  they  desired  and  would  receive  no  pay,  saying, '  l{ 
was  good  for  their  proud  hearts,'  and  '  their  Saviour  had  done  more  for  them.' 
And  every  aay  had  given  them  occasion  of  showing  a  meekness  which  no  injury 
Qould  move.  If  they  were  pushed,  struck,  or  thrown  down,  they  rose  again  and 
went  away ;  but  no  complaint  was  found  in  their  mouth.  There  was  now  an 
opportunity  of  trying  whether  they  were  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  pride,  anger,  and  revenge.  In  the  midst  of  the  psalm  wherewith 
Uieir  service  began,  the  sea  broke  ever  us,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces,  covered 
♦he  ship,  and  poured  in  between  the  decks,  as  if  the  great  deep  had  already  swal- 
lowed us  up.  A  terrible  screaming  began  among  the  English.  The  Germans 
calmly  sung  on.  I  asked  one  of  them  afterwards,  *  Was  you  not  afraid  ? '  He 
answered, '  I  thank  God,  no.'  I  asked, '  But  were  not  your  women  and  children 
afraid  ?  '  He  replied  mildly,  '  No ;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to 
die.' "  At  the  time  when  the  danger  seemed  most  imminent,  and  the  vessel  was 
expected  immediately  to  founder,  an  infant  was  brought  to  Wesley  to  he  bap- 
tized. "  It  put  me  in  mind,"  he  says,  *'  of  Jeremiah's  buying  the  field  when  the 
Chaldeans  were  on  the  point  of  destroying  Jerusalem,  and  seemed  a  pledge  of  the 
mercy  God  designed  to  show  us,  even  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Germans  in  Georgia  Wesley  sul^equently  gives  this 
representation  :  — "  They  were  always  employed,  always  cheerful  themselves, 
and  in  good -humor  with  one  another."  He  adds  : — "They  met  this  day  to  con- 
sult concerning  the  affaire  of  their  church  ;  Mr.  Spangenberg  being  shortly  to  go 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  Bishop  Nitschman  to  return  .to  Germany.  After  several 
hours  spent  in  conference  and  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  and  ordi- 
nation  of  a  bishop.    The  great  simplicity  as  well  as  solemnity  of  the  whole 
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almost  made  me  forcet  the  aevpn»«»„  k     j    j       ' 

self  in  one  of  those  aSmWierwhet  ^    '!?  ^^"^  '^'"'««"'  «"^  ''"'^^c  my. 

maker  or  Peter  the  fisherm^ prSsWed Tet  witHh  T''  "°*'  ^^^  P'*"'^''«  ^«n^- 
and  of  power."  f^^iaea,  yet  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 


NOTE  V.    Page  129. 

tJl^L'AX^^^  says  Dr.  Moore,  the 

capncous  cruelties  which  disgrace    LS  of  cJi^VuT"^^  ^''at  the 

so  mcredible  as  they  now  do.''  Charles  wllJ^^  *"'^.  ^^"  ^^"'d  not  seem 
h.s  return  from  Georgia,  in  the  XlSt^' 7^VTf  South  Carolina,  on 
Journal  :-^^l  had  oWrved  .LTanThlaJli'  ^''^  ?"r»"g  remarks  in  his 
towards  their  negroes ;  but  now  Ir^ceted  a^a^  *''"  """^^^  °^  ""^^t^^s 
instances  thereof.  I  saw,  myself,  thrthrlin/„  i  ?  ^^^?."'  *^^  ^''"e  horrid 
0  tyrannize  over,  to  abuse  LdheToToFZfi  "^^  '°  "  ^'^''^  ^^'^^  «^n  age, 
"  strange  that,  being  thus  tmineTup  ?n  crueltv  Xv  1,'°u'"T  P'"^''^^  '  "^^  is 
such  perfection  in  it.''  After  desrrihJn^lt  •  ^'  ^  ^^°"'^  afterwards  arrive  at 
inflicted  on  the  slaves,  and  even  te^;S^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^P^'  ''^^^  ''-'  -^S 

ers,  Charies  Wesley  addsr-^A^er  mucf  In  T"f'  ''^."'""y  of  the  plant- 
the  teeth  of  their  slaves.  It  is  univSv  knn  J^C  "''l'^  punishment  is  drawing 
the  legs  of  a  poor  negro,  and  tha  he  fe  ,s  several  nT!."^"*  ^°'""^'  ^^""^^  «"»  «ff 
banties  It  were  endless  to  recount  althrZ^l-  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^''^  ''ar- 
elty,  which  these  men,as  they  caU  th'  '  i,?^^^^^^^  instances  of  diabolical  cru. 
creatures,  and  that  up^n  the  Us   triri  1    '  "^^''^  P^^^^^^^  their  fellow- 

more,  related  to  me  by  an  eyeSss    Mr  STJ     ^-  '^""  ""'^  '"«"''«"  «"« 
whipped  a  female  slave  so  lone  that  she  Ml  ^    '  ^^apcing-master  in  Charleston, 
when,  by  the  help  of  a  physlL  she  was  i  ?   "  '"'  ^''  ^?'' '"  appearance  dead 
of  life,  he  repeated  the  whipS  with  ZJ  ^'  "-ecovered  as  to  show  some  signs 
with  dropping'scalding  wa7u,^;?  he   fleT  ry^^''  -"^  "''"^'"'^^^  '^^  punishm^" 
These  horrid%rueltief  are  tKss  to  £  woS'  "T"  T  ^^^'-fi'l'ng  a  tea-cup 

usually  remitted,  if  the^i^arintr  rglM^.E^' ^M^^^^^^^ 

SoSSTarla'Tt^isVt^^^^^^^  general  treatment  of  slaves  in 

mflicted  on  them.    The  slaves  of  hSne  mas^r ^"""'^0  ""^"'^^  *^  °«^'"«"Jy 
others,  for  they  were  abandoned  to  ^eL^i     Nnml^'^'u  Y'^'^.ti^ated  than 
where  they  were  hunted  and  shot  Hke  wild  h^'„  .      ^t""  '^"''^e^  "^  ^^e  woods,     • 
them  all  moml  and  religious  iStructn     declarS; ,  w'  P'""*"'^  ''''^^^^^  ^'^'^ 
race  of  beings,  far  below  the  inteUecfuLl  sS^^  that  negroes  were  an  inferior 
their  ostentation  in  maintaining  a  nume  ous  S,  !  of  J^"'  T".-     '^''^^  '"'^"'ge^ 
was  more  common  than  for  ^estsTZmSl  1^?  ^•'"^'*'*' ''^^^«  5  *»d  ^°t^^^ 
treachery  of  the  race  to  whiKe^KSendll   '^''?-  T"  '^'  ^'"»^%  and 
discourse  belonged.     Yet  Hewit  Stl  he  S  "^,2"^         ^^  ^"'^  hearing  the 
that  generation  of  the  planters  of  Camlinn  ^u        '^"/^o'^nce  and  humanity  of 
tlml  they  had  suddenly  atSd^St^    i  ^;;as  unfortunate  for  many  of  them 
temper  incident  to  rapid  prZeSytZ^^l^^t^f'^^  '^'ent  and  fmperious 

After  the  American  l£volEtion  Th^^l     -^^^^  ^^  *  ''^'^'  education. 
Carelina  was  forbiddenTyTwrand  thrD^^^^^^  "^  ""^roes  into  South 

the  slaves  underwent  a  chLerhiXvn^JJT-P^'^Tf  ^'''^""  ^^^  <'«e'"en  and 
of  th«  one  anf*  nf  'f-        *"g®  "'g"'y  promotive  of  the  sefinritv  np-l  fu^  H-,-,^    • 
-  -!— j.ie  ana  oi  uic  comfort  and  conalrior-ati^^      •       --:*-'.?••'•'' '"^  namaimy 
VOL.  II.  7,  ^^^  consideration  ,enjoyed  by  the  other.    Indeed 
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a  law  to  the  same  efTect  had  been  enacted  by  the  assembly  of  South  Carolba 
several  years  before  the  Revolution ;  but  it  was  disallowed  by  the  royal  governor, 
as  contrary  to  the  policy  and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Traces  of  the  cruelty  with  which  slaves  were  anciently  treated  in  South  Carolina 
have  lingered,  it  must  be  confessed,  till  a  very  late  period,  both  in  the  laws  of  this 
province  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  During  this  nineteenth  century, 
slaves  were  doomed  to  be  burned  alive  for  murder,  burglary,  or  fire-raising.  In 
the  year  1808,  two  negroes  were  actually  burned  alive  over  a  slow  fire  in  the 
market-place  of  Charleston.  Bristed's  America  and  her  Resources.  "  The  grand 
jury  of  Charleston,  for  the  term  of  January,  1816,  reported,  as  a  most  serious  evil, 
that  instances  of  negro  homicide  were  common  within  the  city  for  many  years ; 
the  parties  exercising  unlimited  control  as  masters  and  mistresses,  indulging  their 
cruel  passions  in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  slaves,"  &c.,  &c.,  "  and  thereby 
bringing  on  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  city  the  contumely  and  reproach 
of  the  civilized  world."  Warden.  They  who  entertain  such  a  sense  of  the  evil 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  time  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

We  have  seen  the  British  found  and  rear  a  settlement  of  free  negroes  at  Sierra 
Leone,  the  very  spot,  where,  two  centuries  before,  they  first  participated  in  the 
slave-trade.  And,  more  recqntly,  we  have  beheld  the  Americans  transport  to 
the  settlement  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  the  emancipated  descendants  of  those  negroes 
whom  their  ancestors  had  procured  as  slaves  from  the  African  shore.  Absurd 
and  delusive,  indeed,  has  this  latter  experiment  proved. 

What  strange  inconsistencies  may  coexist  with  even  the  worst  evils  of  slavery  is 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  life  of  that  distinguished  Boman  who  united  all  the 
abstractions  and  refinements  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  the  most  odious 
inhumanity  to  his  slaves.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcus  Cuto.  According  to  Aulus 
Gellius,  Plutarch  hunself  could  insult  with  philosophical  discv-'.de  the  slave  whom 
he  was  causing  to  writhe  under  the  torture  of  the  lash.  But  none  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  North  America  have  been  either  severe  or  even  willing  slave-masters, 
Washington,  writing  to  his  friends  Morris  and  Mercer,  in  1786,  protested  that  he 
would  never  again  purchase  a  slave,  and  that  he  ardently  desired  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery.  Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  the 
same  views  and  sentiments.  Franklin  attacked  the  system  of  negro  slavery  by 
an  ironical  defence  of  the  practice  of  Christian  slavery  in  Morocco.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  John  Jay  declared,  that,  "  Till  America  embrace  this  measure 
[abolition  of  slavery]  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  liberty  will  be  impious."  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  champions  of  the  Revolution  emancipated  their  slaves  by 
testamentary  bequest,  —  as  Judith,  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  prior  to  her  death, 
"  made  her  meud  free." 


NOTE  VI.    Page  142. 

The  following  description  of  a  Georgian  planter's  method  of  life  occurs  in  the 
American  Museum  for  1790. 

"  About  six  in  the  morning,  he  quits  his  bed  and  orders  his  horse  to  be  got 
teady ;  he  then  swallows  a  dram  of  bitters  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  early 
fogs,  and  sets  out  upon  the  tour  of  his  plantation.  In  this  route  ho  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  at  the  negro-houses,  and  if  he  sees  any  lurking  about  home,  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  in  the  field,  he  immediately  inquires  the  cause.  If  no  sufficient 
cause  be  given,  he  applies  his  rattan  whip  to  the  shoulders  of  the  slave,  and 
obliges  him  instantly  to  decamp.  If  sickness  be  alleged,  the  negro  is  immediately 
shut  up  in  the  sick-house,  bled,  purged,  and  kept  on  low  diet,  till  he  either  dies  or 
gets  into  a  way  of  recovery.    After  having  examined  the  overseer  relative  to  thp 
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^:t:!^]r^:  ctt  :S?o^fiJ.7'^r^  ^^-"^  ^'^  ^--'  -^-  «  cur- 
fences  and  other  inclt^ui^s  Ibout  fh.  hJ.  '  ."•  u^^'""'  '"'«  ^^^^  «»•»'«  of  the 
before  he  alights  at  hi.  7wn  door  a  trill,  nf     "S^''  ^''  "'"="'' '«  ^^'^^^d,  when' 

town'rt'h^L'rX^  r^^^^^^^  ^-h  hf:  and  rides  to  the  county, 

quires  the  price  of  produce  lke3tr^Sj''!r°°'''  ^^"^  ^«  ^"^«  P°"tics,  in- 
days  for  horse-races  or  box  n^Sctf  Ahofr  **  ^"?"  f  all-fours/or  appoints 
with  him  some  friends  or  acquSances  to  drnor"'  ??  ^'^^  ^'  '^'""'"'^  ^'w 
agreeab  e,  he  rarely  rises  frol  tabLbeZ  sun/et  If  ^^  l"""^""^  ^  ^'''^y  '' 
the  weather  be  very  disaerepaKI*.  n«r.A  sunset.     11  u  be  a  wet  even  nir,  or 

If  it  be  fair  and  no'm3ght  afer  an^  a^^^^^  ^-P'^^  ^im  till  bedi^^ 

two  or  three  of  them  set  out,^to^d  wrsUe^Ql  o?  K  ^'""f'^  '"  */""'  «"<* 
negro  who  carries  the  fire,  in  order  to  ihJ.  T  ■  I  °^  ^'"""'^y'  Preceded  by  a 
are  so  attracted  by  a  light  ha^fhl  .  ^,^^''  *"  ^^^  ^'^'^^i  as  those  creatures 
the  bla.e.  by  the're^flS^oT^WcV^^^^^^^  -'^  «-  ^-  eyest;:: 

and  shot.  """  "^"^  the  eyeball  they  are  easily  discovered 

bed.     This  is  the  general  routinP  of  Ivil?  °^  "°*^'"S  ^"t  to  be  put  to 

live  in  the  more  refired^ldwtdy  parts  o?tS  sT^  nl^  °^  '''^  ««°'g'«"«  «« 
societies  for  sentimental  and3uKmllm.  f  '  a  ^'^^'^have  their^eekly 
•s  entirely  managed  by  oversee^kr^^T'^^^ii^^^^^^^^^^     ^"'  '"^"^^'^^ '' 


NOTE  VII.    Page  155. 

folforgTirm^S^^^^^^^^^^^  may  begn^tified  by  the 

"  I  explained  the  story  of  theTi^ri„'  """'strations  among  the  Indians.^ 
made  powerful   impresLn  nno^  ^""^  ^?^""''  ^"'^e  xvi.,  19.   The  word 

biessedL^ofiTza^rrxirru^^^^^^^^^     i'---^  ^""^ 

them  much  more  than  what  I  snoko  nf  tS!   •  u  '  '  *'°"'''  perceive,  affected 

been  usually  with  thel     They  ^^^^  T""'  ?'^™'"^-     ^"^  ^f»"«  ^'  has 

comfortable  than  the  dreadfJl  tTuths  of  3 Wd"'''» Z'  "'"^^^^'^  "j^*^  ^^'^ 
dians  newy  come  here  who  »,a^  /•  .    Y-      '  ^"^'"^  were  sundry  In- 

more  civilized  thantKemhrvo??h^T^^  ''"1  among  Quakers,  and,  LL 
Quakers'  prmciples,%fcS''l°^l^^^^^  '^'Y  had  imbibed  some'of  th^ 

the  dictates  of  their  owrronJ?'      /     't'^  ("''"  ^°"'''  ^ut  live  according  to 

of  their  salvation.  Thesrpern"  I  L"ni°lt  '^"'^  "^fV'  -^^^'^  ^^  ««  ^'"bt 
are  wholly  under  Pagan  dXesswhoT.v  """''^  *°  ^'^'  ^'^'^  ^^an  those  who 
Christianity,  „or  have  any  self  riStPon,  ?  a  •  °  P'-^^^'^^es  to  knowledge  in 
they  all,  eJcept  one,  ap;:j"j';?;io„">^^^^^^^  «tand  upon     However, 

vation,  smce  Christ  himself  had  snlTI^^  *u  ^'^  "^^^  "°*  sufficient  to  sal- 
Indian  woman  came  to  mr^scoJerbt  an  ,""''  ?■'  ""  '^^  y°""g  '"^"•"  "An 
when  I  inquired  the  reason  o7iITe^er,iedS  {^J^j^her  countenance ;  and 
«/  tons  right  for  him  to  do  J  A^  «;,1I^'^  -.T  ^f  F°^  ^""^  '««'^«  h&r  feel  that 
having  been  Converted  dec'red  tX  S  tf  .  '''"^""  ^'?  ^"''•^"  ^^^J"™'' 
he  formerly  possessed  had  Tw  wholll  dpn.  ?r  ^""T  '"y^t^™"^  Power  which 
having  threafened  to  bewitch  m7and  tlT^  !''''l>'"'-  "  -^"^^^er  old  Indian 
him  to  do  his  worst,  tellinThim  Lt  he  ^msH?  .'  H  k  '"""  P'"''^"*'^  '=''^"«"g«d 
and  that  notwithstanding,  fs»rnMhpluT''!^''^''"  '^^  ^'"'"^"t  conjuror, 
of  conjuring  immediati  ^^1^"    ^'itt'  ""^y^  ^^^"'^  ^"  ^"^  ^^^^''^  his  powe; 

y  ic«  him.         It  ,s  worthy  of  remark,  that  numbers  of 


'^''i^  ■  ■V^l 
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these  people  are  brought  to  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  morality  and 
Hobnety,  and  to  a  conscientious  performance  of  the  cxternn!  duties  of  Christianity 
without  having  them  frequently  inculcated,  or  the  contrary  vices  particularly  ex' 
posed.  God  was  pleased  to  give  the  grand  gospel  truths  of  the  total  depravity 
of  Jniman  nature,  and  the  glory  and  sufficiency  of  the  remedy  provided  in  Christ 
such  an  mfluence  on  their  minds,  that  their  lives  were  quickly  reformed,  with' 
out  my  spending  time  in  repeated  harangues  upon  external  duties."  "  When 
these  truths  were  felt  at  heart,  there  was  no  vice  unrefonned,  no  external  duty 
neglected.  Drunkenness,  the  darling  vice,  was  broken  off,  and  scarce  an  instance 
of  it  known  for  months  together.  The  reformation  was  general,  and  all  sprinLnnc 
rom  the  internal  mfluence  of  divine  truths  upon  their  hearts;  not  because  they 
htfd  heard  particular  vices  specifically  exposed  and  repeatedly  spoken  against 
So  that  happy  experience,  as  well  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  have  taught  me  that  the  preaching  which  is  suited  to  awaken 
m  mankind  a  lively  apprehension  of  their  depravity  and  misery,  to  excite  them 
earnestly  to  seek  after  a  change  of  heart,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Christ  as  the 
only  hope  set  before  them,  is  likely  to  be  most  successful  toward  the  reformation 
of  their  external  conduct.  I  have  found  that  close  addresses,  and  solemn  appli- 
cations  of  divine  truths  to  the  conscience,  strike  death  to  the  root  of  all  vice  • 
while  smodth  and  plausible  harangues  upon  moral  virtues  and  external  duties' 
at  best,  do  no  more  than  lop  oflf  the  branches  of  corruption."  ' 


NOTE  VIII.    Page  156. 

Cicero  inculcated  the  same  maxim,  though  he  was  unable  to  illustrate  its  efH- 
cacy  with  equal  patience  and  detail.  "  JVon  inteUigunt  homines,''  says  the  Roman 
orator,  " quantum  vecHgal  est parsimonia'' 

Franklin's  lessons  of  parsimony  have  been  severely  censured  by  some  writers, 
who  charge  him  with  teaching  mankind  to  consider  the  replenishment  of  their 
purses  as  the  chief  end  of  their  being.  This  censure,  though  exaggerated,  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Economy  or  parsimony,  like  the  string  of  a  neck- 
lace,  derives  a  value  more  important  than  its  own  intrinsic  worth  from  the  objects 
with  which  It  is  subserviently  connected.  It  is  difficult  to  panegyrize  one  virtue 
without  bestowing  disproportioned  praise  on  it ;  and  Franklin,  in  his  eagerness 
to  withstand  the  pernicious  influence  of  prodigality,  seems  at  times  to  have  for- 
gotten  that  avarice  is  also  an  infirmity  of  human  nature. 

Even  in  America,  neither  the  genius  nor  the  character  of  Franklin  has  com- 
inanded  unanimous  praise.  He  is  characterized  by  a  late  American  writer,  as 
"a  singular  composition  of  formal  gayety,  of  sprightly  gravity,  of  grave  wit,  of 
borrowed  learning,  of  vicious  morality,  of  patriotic  treachery,  of  political  folly,  of 
casuistical  sagacity,  and  republican  voluptuousness."  MarehalPs  History  of  Ken. 
tucky.  Of  some  of  these  expressions  I  am  unable  to  divine  the  meaning.  In  one 
sense,  all  learning  miffit  be  borrowed.  Of  plagiarism,  or  affectation  in  the  display 
ot  his  learning  (ej^cept,  perhaps,  his  familiarity  with  the  French  language,  which 
was  the  acquisition  of  his  old  age),  Franklin  cannot  be  justly  accused.  His  theo- 
retical  morality  was  not  vicious.  It  was  very  refined  and  elevated ;  though  devoid 
of  the  dignity  of  religious  origin,  and  of  the  authority  of  religious  motive.  His 
practical  morality  was  neither  lofty  nor  pure.  In  his  Memoirs  he  represents  him- 
self  as  a  fugitive  in  early  life  from  his  family,— the  infidel  son  of  pious  parents, 
—  the  subverter  of  the  faith  of  his  friends  and  associates,  —  and  regardless  of  vir- 
tue and  honor  in  his  intercourse  with  women.  He  marr-ed  a  woman  whom  he 
had  previously  deserted,  after  gaining  her  affections,  and  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
become  the  wife  of  another  man,  of  whose  death  neither  Franklin  nor  she  pos- 
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tho  money  intrusted  to  his  ^13?.  7r?    H  ?r^?»"-     ""»  embezzlement  of 
by  subseq^,ont  ro8titution^et7a"1,dL  /^'i^^'Sh  corrected  as  far  u«  poaaiblo 

given  him  more  concern  than  the  Tr^LrM  -  T^V^f  "*'^'°"'  ^«"'»  ^  ^^^ve 
of  several  young  men,  his  comnanionf  H  J"'^  '^'^ '''.''  '°  '*>«  ''"'^^  «"d  morals 
tl.de  of  his  country,  and  the  Snua.'p  ro  ^^'"P''''"''  '"  '^'^  *««  ^'"'^o  ingrati- 
vices  which  had  gained  him TmmS  fir'"''""'"  ^"  T'''^^  ^'°"*  '»  f°'  «««- 
genius.  Before  ho  stooped  to  so  meanTstmln  TT^/f  ^'''  ^'If^^^'^''  «"'' 
the  contemplation  and  calculation  of  fh«n«  ^  '  ^  ^"'^  ^^P'-essed  his  view  to 
persons  have  read  his  Sr^fthoutToinT'^ '"'"t"^^  Many 

are  addressed  was  not  his  irgi^a7e  offlinT^  """       '  '"  '''' ''  "'°'"  '""'y 

by?h:  Jril^rs'-oTlitet  ^'':^!7::^:%i"'l '-  --  ?-"-'  -  -demd 
of  the  intelligence  of  h  rdeath  thoWaS  "".>.'"'  ^'^^^'"'^''"g  i"  consequence 
memory)  embraced  by  unanilus  votra  I,  .fr"'''".."'  honorable' to  his 

printed  an  obscene  or  imZralTne  so  thov  ?'^^^^^^^^  '^  ^™"'*""  ^^^  "«ver 

such  example,  would  rat^r  dSv  their^; '  „.-  T^  -P'"'  ""^'  "■"^^"^'°"  °<" 
prostitute  them  to  applications  uSndlvto^fEf  t  P"ntmg,.presses  than  ever 
race     Camil.e  Mell^et's  ^L^^^.f  fe^,!^^^^^^^^^^ 

wa'^d^;;:^  f  ttL^rd^'tC'':;'"-^""""^  advS:'oytalony  in  the  re- 

commonwealth  oSTserve  their  .  7?  '»«'"tomed  that  the  chief  officers  of  a 

himselfabovealTscoumlme^^^ 

condemned  the  inadeJZTmuneral^^n  0?^^' """^  ^>*^'^  he  lamented  and 

for  any  man,  whether  in  scnSntTr  ?n  f  r       "'"'"  ^'''^"'^^'     ^°  ^^'^^ult  is  it 

would^have  'others  tJeat  hSf     wiethe  "A'r.'°-""""K  ""'^'"^  ""^g^^*'^^  ««^« 
parsimony  in  rewarding  m.hlS  L.  .^''^}'^^  America  be  really  a  loser  by  her 

discuss  in^gelusTyS  to  solve  S  T  V^'T"  ^^'"'^  '^  '^  '""^^  easfer  U 
rather  than  elevated  Znds  must  eve  Jol?!^-  ^^  °  '"'^"^'  «"^  ^^  ^"''^''g^rf 
the  affirmative.  CerlZidnt^^^^^^^^  in  maintaining 

ration  tends  to  exalt  v"r^^e  Sbove  Lrl  f„I  \  American  principle  of  remune- 
On  this  subject,  an  nl^resUnXti.^^I?  talent,  and  to  purify  the  desire  of  fame, 
following  oL  vaLr:!!!"!)^  mnort^^^^^^  "'^^^  ^T™""  ^"*^^  P^««^"ts  the 
this  State  (Connecticut)  is  tha^th.Tr^       cause  of  the  stability  and  peace  of 

Various  cLes  hat';ii;:dtVt'ddng"^^^^^^^ 

few  and  poor,  and  unable  to  give  any  other  When  tL  Jl"  •  ^"^  '""f  ^'  ^""^ 
their  present  standard,  they  vvere  wor?h  tL«  ♦;  .1  •  ""^^  ''''''^  ^"''''"g^^  to 
they  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  deS  sunno'  IVT  '^""'l  ^'''"^'  ^^^"«-  Now 
they  were  once  establishrd    11,0!?  P    '  °^^^°'''  "''^^  '"^^'''ve  them.  After 

iently  alleged  agSstncrln/^^^^^^^^  ^""''^  ''^  «°"ven. 

public  money  is  alwayrtheSto  Znl^^t  7"?"  T^'"^  ^°'  '^^  expenditure  of 
men  of  a  seconds^ SandinTiVsoSJ^?  httle  men;  and  there  are  always 
they  may  fall  to  th^-et"s    b^ersf  L^  wil  Te  S^^^^^^ 

Jr^^te^de^^^Xg^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^'«  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

avarice,  or  pleasurr  ThTsiX  ^Hhl  ^-  "  ^'^^^'^^  ^y  ''''^'y  '"'^"  of  ambition, 
which  s  excessTve  and  burtn  ^n  ''"f  'T''  ^"  "^'^'•^  «"«h  '"'^n  ««  energy 
early  and  sound  perils  of  the^^reS^  p'^'"  '"^  "^'"P"^^  ''^  object.  In  the 
the  Americans  S  nu£  'Z  '''  ''  ^°'^^"'  P"""^"^^  ^^«  ^^'ne  Policy  a=. 
The  reward  held  o'r  o'the  canSrwi:  ^^-P^-^^ /y  small  emo^ume^nts. 
was  a  prize  whose  value  cZ\7ul  ^  ^^^  f^^""^"^  °^  *^«  community.     Thi.* 

Dwight  "  "°"''^  ^^  comprehended  only  by  good  sense  and  worth." 

It  has  been  said,  and  doubtless  with  some  truth-  that  rennblios  a-  -.--,  '  - 
^Uocvcr  honestly  serves  a  republic  devotes  himself  to  the'welXi';flTS: 

vv 
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and  ought  to  have  declined  the  service,  if,  in  tiddition  to  the  happiness  of  cooper- 
ating with  great  and  generous  designs,  he  cannot  be  contented  with  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  the  candid,  the  wise,  and  the  good.  Sallust  {Bell.  Jugurthin.)  ap. 
plauds  the  republican  policy  of  clierishing  n  more  earnest  remembrance  of  inhi 
nes  than  of  benefits.  Valerius  MaximuH  (Lib.  V.,  Cap.  8)  apologizes  for  it,  und 
contends  that  public  is  less  blamable  than  private  ingratitude.  The  people  of 
free  states,  always  prone  to  suspect  their  conspicuous  fellow-citizens  of  encroach- 
ing ambition,  easily  conceive  jealousy,  even  of  their  acknowledged  benefactors 
scan  the  career  of  public  officers  with  a  vigilance  of  observation  little  ukin  to 
benignity,  and  gladly  reduce  and  beat  down  every  aspiring  pretension  to  supo- 
rior  merit  and  national  gratitude.  The  Athenians  sickened  of  the  unceasing  praise 
of  Aristides ;  and  the  Parisians  experienced  a  similar  corruption  of  sentiment  from 
the  hyperbolical  panegyric  with  which  Mirabeau  and  his  associates,  with  diabolical 
ingenuity,  overloaded  the  character  of  La  Fayette. 


NOTE  IX.     Page  196. 

"The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  progress  of  this  bill,  which 
made  its  way  through  both  houses  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  was  the  number 
of  contradictory  petitions  in  favor  and  in  prejudice  of  it,  while  it  remained  under 
consideration.     The  tanners  of  leather  in  and  about  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in 
Yorkshire,  represented,  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  the  English  iron  would  b« 
undersold ;  consequently  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  would  be  dis- 
continued ;  in  that  case,  the  woods  used  for  fuel  would  stand  uncut,  and  the  tan- 
ners be  deprived  of  oak  bark  sufficient  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  their 
occupation.     They,  nevertheless,  owned,  that,  should  the  duty  be  removed  from 
pig-iron  only,  no  such  consequences  could  be  apprehended  ;  because,  should  the 
number  of  furnaces  be  lessened,  that  of  forges  would  be  increased.     This  was 
likewise  the  plea  urged  in  divers  remonstrances  by  masters  of  iron-works,  gentle- 
men, and  freeholders,  who  had  tracts  of  woodland  in  their  possession.     The 
owners,  proprietors,  and  farmers  of  furnaces  and  iron-forges  belonging  to  Sheffield 
and  its  neighbourhood  enlarged  upon  the  great  expense  they  had  incurred  in 
erecting  and  supporting  iron-works,  by  means  of  which  great  numbers  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  were  comfortably  supported.     They  expressed  apprehension, 
that,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  it  could  not  in  any  degree  lessen  the  con-' 
sumption  of  Swedish  iron,  which  was  used  for  purposes  which  neither  the  Amer- 
ican  nor  British  iron  would  answer ;  but  that  the  proposed  encouragement,  con- 
sidering the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  wood  in  America,  would  enable  the  colo- 
nies  to  undersell  the  British  iron,  a  branch  of  traffic  which  would  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, to  the  ruin  of  many  thousand  laborers,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek 
their  livelihood  in  foreign  countries.    They  likewise  suggested,  that,  if  all  the  iron- 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  should  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  supply  of  iron 
from  the  plantations,  which  must  ever  be  rendered  precarious  by  the  hazard  of 
the  seas  and  the  enemy,  the  manufacture  would  probably  decay  for  want  of  mate- 
rials, and  many  thousand  families  be  reduced  to  want  and  misery.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  ironmongers  and  smiths  belonging  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Birming- 
ham,  in  Warwickshire,  presented  a  petition,  declaring  that  the  bill  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  enable  the  colonists  to  make 
larger  returns  of  their  own  produce,  and  encourage  them  to  take  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  British  manufactures.     They  affirmed  that  all  the  iron-works  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  did  not  supply  half  the  quantity  of  that  metal  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture ;  that,  if  this  deficiency  could  be  supplied  from  the  col- 
onies  in  America,  the  importation  from  Sweden  would  cease,  and  considerable 
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kingdom,  than  the  like  quantitylZoSfrim  rr"*'  ""'^  ^''ehold.,™  of  the 
.hat  the  people  of  AmerichSh7berPsfZ.Tr  ''"^  they  pmyed 

miilH,  or  forges  for  plating  iZ  as  thev  wnnM  r''°'»/^««t'ng  slitting  or  rolling, 
of  Great  Brftain.     ^      ^        '       '''°>'  "^""'^  '"'«'-<^'o  with  the  manufactures 

0f;?,:;;;grmTar7a;;tdTi:^^^^^  P-ntedfromdiA-erent  parts 

agoment  of  American  iron VoSd  pZ,  ixtZ  '"'I!!''  i"'?'^''^'  *^'"  '*>«  «"««»'- 
it  had  b->en  found,  upon  triaT  aDDlE  tn^  fi.^  ^"'^S'*'  "^  »*•«  '^•"g'l""'.  «^ 
good  i.  every  resp'ecfas  '^o^ZtTouZtXy'  loHet'  '""'  """^  ^ 


•i. 


NOTEX.    Page  202. 

nee  wS:  rLSi!;  Eh  ArnKZl-"'"'  .r"*'^"'  «^  ^^«  ^^-n 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year  "^vs^L?^;^  •'"'^^V" m"^  '^'^'^  "''  '^^  Moravians, 
of  Greenland  passed  thrS^hrnrovl '?"■'""  °l  ^^^^^^^V^  "  three  natives 
after  the  manner  of  theHfn  counirr  Th.v ''''^  •"!  Th'^'""'  *'^*»  ^^e  hair  on, 
young  woman  converted  TVeThSiia^Xo^'h^^'^i"'"  ^^^^^  "«"  ""'^  ^ 
They  had  left  Greenland  about  two  vlZ  ^e^  ■  ^S''  ^o'^^''^"  missionaries, 
ried  a  house  rcady.fZed  for  worshfo  ^jirlr /"/.k^"™^ "  "'''P  (^^'^^^  «"- 
no  wood  for  building),  and  had  sb^^i  Ld  tJh  1'^"''"'  '^^'  "°""^'^  ""'"''^'"S 
rope,  as  England,  H%and,  and  cSmanT  Th^^  '"J  ^-^""^  P"^«  ^'^  ^u- 

the  Indian,  fere  ;  but  thei;  cotptrimowt  Ser"'  T^TnT  "''^''  '"^^ 
from  the  Moravian  mission  at  Berbico  nrnr  4nrin„    ^  ,      ^. '"''"'"  converts 

went  together  to  the  Moravian  setSnratR^^^^^  """"•  "^'^  ^"^  *'^"'"-  ^hey 
they  met  with  some  Delaware  and  Scan  jJt  ""'  '"  Pennsylvania,  where 
vians;  and  though  their  natveTndsar  J  v„T' '"'""""'  also  of  the  Mora- 
5Ml'and  65°  North  vet  what  Zl  1  '""/"fy  'T'"°^«  ««  ^«  latitude  of 
complexion  conYincTd\Lm  That  thevVereJnf?^'"^  other's  eyes,  hair,  and 
however,  no  sim^ilitude  in  SJir"  iiT,^,;^^^^^  They  could  find, 

ineetmg  of  these  three  races,  and  adds  "  f  S  ^^'-    ^"''"  """'^^^  the 

but  all  those  who  had  seen  thnm  «nH   \        t     "°  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ; 

had  plainly  perceived  a  sUrifebthiT  ^°"^'«T l^'^'"' ^^°"g»>' ^^^^  they 
being  only  sLewhatsLSrThlv'  ^^T^!  ''"''  ''''^P^  '  ^^^  Greenlande.^ 
kindlof  American7wre  he  posTeS  n7    "^  ''^"^"'  '^^'  «"  th«««  three 

or  that  they  were  peZ;  yetCe^eariyTi^  ""'  ''^'''''''  °^  N^^' 


NOTE  XI.    Page  209. 

Th:Trbi;L?h^e'^oTcoTr^^^^^^  f  ^^  «^*- °^  New  England, 

ence  but  what  is  accidentar  „  tKmaton  ot  c2'"' ^  I  no  other  lifTer- 
inclined  to  emigrate  are  usual  v  o„!k        t  colonies,  those  who  are  first 

These  are  cornel X1nerbv^P,^on"l^''t  "'•"'  T^  ^'^«"'^'««  ^t  home, 
farms,  are  induced,  V  the  sake  ^TZl^\^-'l^J''^'  ^^"2'''««  '^"d  small 
for  new  and  cheaper  lands  To  hn  h  „  ,^  their  children  comfortably,  to  seek 
terprising,  the  aXot.td  TlTe  ttZ^'Xy'oMhffi^^^  ^^T 

these  classes,  are  found  in  every  new  Ampri.nn  ^      ♦      ^K  ""'^  ^^""^  "^  '^H 

its  settlement  has  r.omrr4"T?-r4  th;  T^  j^  vT^'Y'  ^'*^'"  *«°  ^^^^  a^e' 
-omm.,n..rt.  i-.om  this  period,  kmdieU,  friendship,  dnd  former 
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neighbourhood  prompt  others  to  follow  them.     Others  sUll  are  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gam  presented  in  every  new  country  to  the  sagacious,  from  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  lands ;  while  not  a  small  number  are  influenced  by  the  bril 
hant  stories  which  everywhere  are  told  concerning  most  tracts  during  the  early 
progress  of  their  settlement.    A  considerable  part  of  all  who  begin  the  cultivation 
ol  the  wilderness  may  be  denominated  foresters  or  pioneers.     The  business  of 
these  persons  is  no  other  tb.an  to  cut  down  trees,  build  log-houses,  lay  open 
forested  grounds  to  cultivation,  and  prepare  the  way  for  those  who  come  after 
them.    These  men  cannot  live  in  regul&r  society.     They  are  impatient  of  the  re- 
stramts  of  law,  religion,  and  morality ;  grumble  against  the  taxes  by  which  rulers 
ministers,  and  schoolmasters  are  supported;  and  complain  incessantly  as  well  as 
bitterly  of  the  extortions  of  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  and  physicians   to 
whom  they  are  always  indebted."     "In  the  wilderness  to  which  they  have 're- 
treated,  they  must  either  work  or  starve.    Thev  accordingly  cut  down  some  trees 
and  girdle  other-  ;  they  furnish  themselves  with  an  ill-built  log-housc  and  a  worst' 
ba  n ;  and  reduce  a  part  of  the  forest  into  fields  half-inclosed  and  half-cultivated 
On  the  scanty  provision  thus  afforded  they  feed  a  few  cattle,  with  which,  and  the' 
-upplemental  produce  of  the  chase,  they  contrive  to  keep  their  families  alive. 
"  A  farm  thus  far  cleared  promises  immediate  subsistence  to  a  better  husband- 
lan,  who  is  induced  to  purchase  it  by  the  little  advantages  which  have  already 
been  imparted  to  it,  though  he  would  not  plant  himself  in  an  absolute  wilderness 
Ihe  proprietor  is  always  ready  to  sell ;  for  he  loves  this  irregular,  adventurous 
halt-workmg,  and  half-lounging  life ;  and  hates  the  sober  industry  and  prudent 
economy  by  which  his  bush-pasture  might  be  changed  into  a  farm,  and  himself 
raised  by  thrift  to  independence.    -Receiving  for  his  improvements  more  money 
than  he  ever  before  possessed,  and  a  price  for  the  soil  somewhat  enhanced  by 
surrounding  settlements,  he  willingly  quits  his  house  to  build  another  like  it,  and 
his  farm,  to  girdle  trees,  hunt,  and  saunter  in  another  place."    "  The  second  pro- 
prietor  is  commonly  a  farmer;  and,  with  an  industry  and  spirit  deserving  no  small 
commendation,  changes  the  desert  into  a  fruitful  field.     This  change  is  accom- 
phshed  much  more  rapidly  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  as  various  causes, 
often  accidental,  operate.     In  some  instances,  a  settlement  is  begun  by  farmers 
and  assumes  the  aspect  of  regular  society  from  its  commencement.     This  to 
some  extent,  is  always  the  fact.  Yet  the  foresters  constitute  a  parti  and  frequently 
the  majority,  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  every  new  settlement."  ' 

"In  a  political  view,  the  emigration  of  these  foresters  is  of  very  serious  utility 
to  the  ancient  settlements.  All  countries  contain  restless  inhabitants ;  men  impa- 
tient of  labor,  and  readier  to  contract  debts  than  to  pay  them ;  who  would  rather 
talk  than  work ;  whose  vanity  persuades  them  that  they  are  wise,  and  prevents 
them  from  discovering  that  they  are  fools ;  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  there- 
fore  expect  to  be  gainers  by  every  scramble,  and,  of  course,  spend  their  lives  in 

•  '  ^-.''"^'r  u"*^*"  *"""'  .'•'"'"y  ("*  '•"'«'  38  possible)  with  the  languiige  of  this  author,  ^vliicli 
in  spite  of  his  sense,  talent,  and  learning,  is  invariably  prolix,  and  frequently  quaint  vulgar' 
and  indistinct  Dwight  possessed  all  the  strong  corpL'te  feelings  and%rrju^dices,  whiffi 
Lurope,  are  so  frequently  attached  to  the  professional  scholar  and  divine;  and  viewed  wi  h 
S  J«"?  f "'?  ^  ''"'"  "*^  'T'''!^  ",'  '"'"••''■  *■'"'"  ""^  fi'«''  *  fi-^«^d  a"d  liberal  provision  wa 
,wT™,-  n/.l.  ^^Ti!  '"'V'^°°''""***"'\  "°^  ''*«■«'««»  his  representation  of  the  back- 
woodsmm  of  the  British  settlements  from  that  of  Volney  !  -  which,  notwithstanding,  he 

frtrl?".?"''*"';"  T^^''  P°'''°"  "*■  '"^  ^^'^^  ""**  P^"»'J'y  «PP«"1«  '«.  8«  «  confession  of 
he  moral  superiority  of  his  countrymen  to  the  colonial  progeny  of  France.     Williams   the 

historian  of  Vermont,  thu.  celebrates  the  dignity  of  that  corlition  of  life  by  which  the  ^olo- 

rhrhnTnHl  nAr^T^  has  been  extended  :- "'Mathematicians  have  measured  and  settled 
.abiteblecreL^^^^^  h'     K  "'^  pettier  has,  in  fact,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 

nabitable  creation.  The  philosophers  have  expanded  our  minds  with  the  ideas  and  evidence 
hat  other  planets  are  inhabited  ;  but  the  simple  and  honest  farmer  has  made  the  earth  a  place 

SraTir  '"h^»j'.'""'*«  'han  It  over  had  before*.    And  while  the  astronomers  are  so  just"/cel! 

™nfi„  ,..    "u'"""  "1''  ''i?  "T  P'"""'  "''  "^   "^"«''  "^^  'nankind  should  rejoice  that  the 
peasant  in  the  wilderness  has  found  out  a  way  to  make  ouf  planet  bear  more  men." 
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create,  to  a  greater  or  less  exfPnt  11„.-^     i  !         •"  ^^f^  ^'^®  community,  they 
wealth,  as  before  in  the  reoublipq  nf  rr!^l    \u  "  "'^  Roman  common- 

at  home."  "  count"es,  and  left  the  sober  mhabitants  in  comparative  quiet 

oth:;'ctnty,taTe"^^^^^^^^^  ^"f'-'^'  --'  ^  -P-t,  than  of  any 

IS:  s  :?S  S^  "^  -^- --n% =4r  S^2m  =t;;; 

as  were  desirous  to  earn  a„d  prler  eZnev  "th"  '  '^^"'^^ -»^^^^'  --P*  -cl» 
acter  attendant  on  the  posseLw  nrnr,f  ^fi  conveniences  and  the  char- 

when  they  find  thrmseCroarLrfn  I^  T"  ■''"'"  T^'^^^^  '"^'^  ^'  ^imes, 
course  of  regular  inSrv  1  h.v.  ri  '^.  "*'^';"?»''^'«  -t,  and  persuade  them  to  a 
farms  at  anSanceS  So  •  and  that  ttv  "  f  '^7''^^  '^'  ^°''  «^  ^^^^^  ^^' 
what,  to  themselves^^rCis^lSelraK^^^^  them 

removes,  perhaps  for  the  firsi  tirno  ih«  ,1.=,.  •      -^  •  P^^^^^ssion  oi  this  money 

ens  the  hope  and  the  w^h  to  acq^lr^more'^'Thl  ''^"""'"^'  ^''^P'^y'  ""^  ^^^«'^- 
demands  eVery  moment  the  hS^onP  ?„  .       ^''''T  P^^^^^ssion  of  property 

less,  to  the  reiZrof  go  e  nm'e^t  Th^s'lnTh""  '  T"'  -'§-'"y  '»- 
is  within  his  reach.  Ambition  DromDtshiln'  f  '''^'  that  .reputation  also 
life  of  sobriety  and  decency      ThaThClh^M         """^  ""u  ''■'  ^"^  ^°™P^'^  '""^  to  a 

Sir  %:-xS3S  SS?"r-^ 

these  objects.     When  they  are  compa  sed  Llbduced  hv  T        ''  '°  ^'^' 
to  attend  the  public  worehin  of  fJn-1  ««T  •  ^u     *°'\"c®<*  hy  the  same  motives 

religious  man."     DwighttfraL^    '       ' '"  '**'  '"^'  P'^'^'^P^'  ^^^^'"^^  ^  truly 


3ir  lives  in 
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plain,  oCaXa°GTc^Sa:^^FZ[^'^ri:lt  T"  T''  '!'^"''''  ""'"^  "■» 
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NOTE  XIII.    Page  234. 

Franklin  retained  a  parental  partiality  for  his  plan,  notwithstanding  the  unan- 
imous disapprobation  with  which  it  was  rejected  by  his  countrymen,  and  even 
after  the  issue  of  the  American  Revolution  might  have  tempted  him  to  rejoice 
that  it  had  not  been  adopted.  His  expressions  on  this  subject  are  remarkable. 
"  The  different  and  contrary  reasons  of  dislike  to  my  plan,"  says  he,  "  make 
me  suspect  that  it  was  really  the  true  medium  ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  both  sides,  if  it  had  been  adopted.  The  colonies,  so 
united,  would  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  defended  themse'ves  ;  there 
would  then  have  been  no  need  of  troops  from  England ;  of  course,  the  subsequent 
pretext  for  taxing  America,  and  the  bloody  contest  it  occasioned,  would  have 
been  avoided."     Memoirs,  Part  II. 


NOTE  XIV.     Page  250. 

"  Hendrick  had  lived  to  this  day  with  singular  honor,  and  died  fighting  with  a 
spirit  not  to  be  excelled.  He  was  at  this  time  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  His  head  was  covered  with  white  locks,  and,  what  is  uncommon  among 
Indians,  he  was  corpulent.  Immediately  before  Colonel  Williams  began  his 
march,  he  mounted  a  stage  and  harangued  his  people.  He  had  a  strong,  mas- 
culine voice,  and,  it  was  thought,  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  ;  a  fact,  which,  to  my  own  view,  has  diffused  a  new  degree  of  probability 
over  Homer's  representations  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  speeches  and  shouts 
of  his  heroes.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pomroy,  who  was  present,  and  heard  this  ef- 
fusion of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me,  that,  although  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  language,  yet  such  was  the  animation  of  Hendrick,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the 
force  of  his  gesture,  the  strength  of  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  propriety  of  the 
inflexions  of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole  manner,  that 
himself  was  more  deeply  affected  with  this  speech  than  with  any  other  which 
he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  September  25,  1755,  he  is 
styled  '  the  famous  Hendrick,  a  renowned  Indian  warrior  among  the  Mohawks ' ; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  son,  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the  usual 
Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on  his  lef\ 
breast,  swore  that  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  that  here  stood  his 
son."    Dwight's  Travels. 


NOTE  XV.     Page  253. 

"  Our  answers,  as  well  as  his  (Morris's)  messages,  were  often  tart,  and  some- 
times indecently  abusive  ;  and,  as  he  know  I  wrote  for  the  assembly,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  when  we  met  we  could  hardly  avoid  cutting  throats.  But 
he  was  so  good-natured  a  man,  that  no  personal  difference  between  him  and  me 
was  occasioned  by  the  contest ;  and  we  often  dined  together.  One  afternoon,  in 
the  height  of  this  public  quarrel,  we  met  in  the  street.  'Franklin,'  sjiid  he, '  you 
must  go  home  with  me  and  spend  the  evening ;  I  am  to  have  some  company  you 
will  like' ;  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  his  house.  In  gay  conversa- 
tion over  our  wine,  after  supper,  he  told  us  jokingly,  that  he  much  admired  the 
idea  of  Sancho  Panza,  who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  a  government, 
requested  it  might  be  a  govcrnmont  of  blacks;  as  then,  if  he  could  not  agree 


NOTES.  e-- 

rF™ii;Mi"?v!''i''  ""'S^'  '^"  *^"'"-     ^«  «^  hi«  f"ends  who  sat  next  me  said 

SklS  M.^iv,  T  M  ^  •  ^[Tu  '""^  ''  '  ^'^^  "°»  y«t  ^^'"''^'^  them  enough.' " 
LrfatLr  asThr:  u  7"'  ^'"'^  ^'""  ^'""^  ^°  disputation  from  his  boyhood  ; 
his  tdther,  as  I  have  heard,  accustoming  his  children  to  dispute  with  one  anothf^. 

"t  wise TrTn  the'  '  ''''"V'  '"'If  ^''''-  ^'""^'•-     «"^  '  '^'•"kThe  pra^tfce  wa 
not  w  se ,  tor,  n  the  course  of  my  observation,  these  disputing,  contradicting  and 
confuting  people  are  generally  unfortunate  in  their  affair."  ^iwd^'    " 


NOTE  XVI.     Page  256. 

VVe  have  already  adverted  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  existed  amona 
the  Quakers  themselves  with  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  defensive  war  and  73 
slumbenng  m  seasons  of  peace,  have  been  always  developed  b^tL  approach  of 
danger  and  hostility.  I  knew  a  Quaker  captain  of  a  trading-sWp!  S Tas  ex- 
communicated  by  his  fellow-sectaries  in  Shields,  for  carrying  gZ  n  hiJesse 
during  war.  He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  the  LS,  after  an  ob 
stinate  engagement  at  sea.     On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  coSvk  by  strata 

SeleloTthrjauTt'lTch' h7  ^""'"  T^^''  "*  ^^"^'°"'  -"'^"^  ^^^^ 
M  S  u       J  r  ,^  ^^^  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  the  brotherhood 

t  e  s'  bet  tha'tt  Tfe'nd  d'b"''  'T  ^^^'^^^^-g -y  P-itential  seZ^mson 
ne  suDject,  that  he  defended  his  conduct  to  me,  and  inveighed  with  some  con- 

T!LlrJl^^""T'  "^''"'^  the  juggling  hypocrisy  of  men^ho  ex  ommunicat. 
ed  tneir  brethren  for  carrymg  arms  in  self-defence,  and  yet  readily  embraced 
the  protection  of  convoy  for  their  own  vessels  at  sea,  which  he  described^  a^he 
universal  practice  of  the  Quakers.  "  I  would  rather,"  said  he,  with  more  of  the 
Ind  ^r.  '^  ^^"S^'^^^n  than  of  a  Quaker,  »  fight  in  defence  of  my  own  Sfe 
and  livelihood  than  hire  others  to  fight  for  me  " 

A  remarkable,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  solitary  instance  of  offensive  war  nro- 
moted  and  conducted  by  a  Quaker,  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  The  yea?  17^^ 
when  Ihomas  Gumming,  a  Q.iaker  merchant  of  London,  pLuadedTeBriUsh 
government  to  despatch  an  expedition,  which  he  accompanied,  for  the  eduSn 
tw  iTf  ^""t'"^"t«  «»  tl^«  "ver  Senegal.  Gumming  declared  his  aver  on 
to  bloodshed,  and  his  conviction  that  the  French  would  surrender,  as  they  acUm l|y 
did,  without  obliging  their  invaders  to  resort  to  such  extremity.  SmSt  'K^^ 
this  occasion  "  says  Smollett,  "Mr.  Gumming  may  seem  to  have  ac  ed  direcUy 

miSV^*'"''f,"'  religious  profession /but  he  ever  declared    otK 
uiin  stry,  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  his  schemes  might  be  accomplished  with 
out  the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  and  that,  if  he  thought  otherwise,  he  wouW  by 
no  means  have  concerned  himself  about  them.     He  also  desired,  let  the  consZ 
quence  be  what  ,t  might,  his  brethren  should  not  be  chargeable  wi  h  what  was  h 
own  single  act.     If  it  was  the  first  militaiy  scheme  of  any  Quaker,rt  t  be  re! 
membered  it  was  also  , he  first  successful  'expedition  of  this  war,  and  one  of  the 
lirst  that  ever  was  carried  on  according  to  the  pacific  system  of  the  Quaker 
without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  on  either  side."  ViuaKers, 

"In  1745,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "my  friend,  Tom  Gumming,  the  Quaker   said 
th/on  t  ""V^^'^^'  ^""'i'  ^T'^  ^"^^  ^"  ammunition  cart  fand  we  know   hat 
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NOTE  XVII.     Page  258. 

"It  was  urged  in  support  of  this  act,  that  many  of  the  foreigners  settled  in 
America  had  served  in  foreign  countries,  and  acquired  experience  in  the  mi," 
tary  profession;  and  that  the  soldiers  who  might  enlist  from  this  class  of  people 
could  no  be  so  well  disciplined  by  any  other  persons  as  those  who  were  acquainN 
ed  with  their  language  and  manners.  m""'ih- 

"  A  very  zealous  opposition  was  raised  to  the  act  by  many  respectable  membero 
of  parliament ;  and  the  agent  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  joined  them 
petitioning  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  hoard  against  it.     Th»  reasJis  which  thev 
urged  were,  that  the  bill  was  inconsistent  with  the  act  for  the  farther  settlement 
of  the  crown  and  better  securing  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  whici 
expressly  provided  that  no  foreigner,  even  although  he  should  be  naturalized  or 
made  a  denizen,  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  or  place  of  trust  civil 
or  military;  and  this  provision  had  been  considered  and  reverenced  as  an  esscn- 
tial  and  sacred  part  of  the  British  constitution  ;  —  that  the  incorporatincr  of  these 
emigrants  into  a  separate  regiment  [which  was  contemplated]  would  tend  to  keen 
up  their  Ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  of  the  laws,  orders,  and  usaecs 
of  the  country,  and  prevent  their  uniting  with  the  old  subjects ;  — that  many  of  the 
settlers,  for  the  sake  of  whose  services  the  employment  of  foreign  officers  was 
proposed,  had  not  resided  the  full  time  requisite  to  entitle  them  to  naturalization 
and  they  would,  without  such  residence,  be  improper  persons  to  be  made  part  of 
his  Majesty  s  forces;  — that  the  supposition,  that  these  new  subjects  would  bo 
more  easily  induced  than  the  native  Americans  to  become  part  of  his  Majesty's 
standing  forces,  and  that  they  would  be  particularly  serviceable  in  garrison,' was 
ill-founded ;  because  the  cheapness  of  land,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  value 
of  evil  liberty,  being  the  clujf  causes  which  prevented  the  Americans  beconiin.^ 
soldiers  for  life  or  for  any  indefinite  time,  and  the  new  subjects  havins  come  to 
the  colonies  with  an  intent  to  enjoy  these  great  advantages,  it  was  probable  that 
the  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  effects  upon  their  minds;  or  if  any  of 
them  should  be  engaged  in  the  service,  it  would  probably  be  those  who  had  no 
property,  little  mdustry,  and  whose  motive  for  going  to  the  war  would  be  supplied 
by  their  idleness ;  — that  such  persons  wanting  the  love  which  natural-born  suWecLs 
have  for  their  country,  their  fidelity  would  be  proportionally  insecure  ;  and  that 
they  would  be  particularly  unfit  to  garrison  the  forts  upon  the  frontier,  which  were 
erected  in  parts  remote  from  the  English  settlements,  and  intended  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  and  promote  a  commerce  with  the  several 
Indian  nations  Avhich  frequent  them,  and  where  all  circumstances  conspire  to 
make  it  necessary  that  the  garrisons,  with  every  thing  else,  appear  as  much  En- 
glish as  possible;  —  that  the  raising  and  disciplining  a  regiment  in  the  colonics  by 
foreign  officers  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  especially 
to  those  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  America  lay    to  the 
officers  at  large  m  the  provincial  corps,  as  well  as  those  who,  af\er  distiiisuishin<T 
themselves  by  their  good  behaviour,  might  derive  the  honor  and  favor  of  rcceiv'- 
ing  those  commissions  which  were  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  foreienei-s;  an<i 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  who  were  in  arms,  whose  general  sentiments 
concerning  foreigners  were  such  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
reconcile  their  minds  wholly  to  this  measure."     Minot.  ' 

Minot's  History  of  MassachmeUs  (embracing  the  period  from  1749  till  1764) 
IS  a  performance  creditable  to  the  sense  and  tjilent  of  its  author.  But  the  style  i^ 
frequently  careless,  and  even  slovenly  and  ungrammatical. 
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NOTE  XVIII.    Page  265. 


in  a  petition  to  the  iSS  CorTl"'  itf  T '"  '*?"  ^'''^  "^  2"^^°'  *^"«g«d' 
ported  into  Great  BriS  fL  S' R^?;^'"'"'.'*"?'"'"'  of  bar-iron  were  im- 
with  ready  money,  some  o?  whil Iron  w„,  tl^"!  1^"'  ?""^'  ^'^'^Ay  P^'-^hased 
places,  and  the  rest  wrough  tup  bv  Z  ITJfT'''^  ''^T.  '°  ^^"««  '^"d  other 
iron  in.ported  from  n3  Amer^=V^ouTnnr  T"  ^^^'^  "^™^^  ^'»«t  bar- 
importation  of  it  tend  not  on  Mo  "he  area  advanl'L  r  Tl  ^"7°^^^^  '  ""^  '»'« 
ing  its  shipping  and  navigation  bmalsr/o  f hi  K^l^J^t  k'ngdom,  by  increas- 
that,  by  an  act  passed  in  u'e T^y^trd  vear  n/^^^  '^'  S"''''^  ^"'""'^^ ' " 

importation  of  bar-iron  from  AmeS^a  hiTe  now'^  ^  ^"-"''Z''  '"''^"'  *''" 

mitted;  but  its  being  carried  ^'wa^  or  fa^Z^°?^^^^ 
been  prohibited  ;  so  that  several  T..^?' -^      u^^"^  ''^  '''"''  *^'^"  *«»  miles,  had 
prived  of  the  use  of  Am^rLa™  jro^anTlSp'^   '  manufacturing  towns  wer;  de- 
it  in  their  export  commerro      tE  ^^e  outports  prevented  from  employing. 

imported  frorS  wTca  bToGrSriSXtv  ^^^^^^^^^^  "^"'''  '^ 

This  request  being  reinforced  bTmanTo^hprlfv'  ^^^  ^'^i^^Je^ty's  subjects, 
kingdom,  otlier  classe^of  men  w^n  5^  1*^  "'T-^''"'"  ^'^^'^""^  P^^  of  the 
by  such  ;  measure,  oTthnbrm  and  Tnir'™^  interests  would  be  affected 
ill  consequences,  whX  thev  aTa^H  '  u  ^'"'  counter-petitions,  stated  many 
law.   PumphletsVere  puMsLfon^lolhT^^^^^  from  its  being  enacted  into  J 

were  kindled  upon  this  sipt  linl  •    *   ^'*"^'*'°"' ""*^  ^^°'^"t  ^'^P"^ 

importance.     ^  ^^^''''  ''^'"'^  *^  J"^^'y  deemed  a  matter  of  national 

there  being'no  leVthan  ^nt  hunS^ndlnTfSef  in^F^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  rt^' 
sides  those  erected  in  ScotlnnH  •  ♦),«  ,„i,^i        T^^  ngland  and  Wales,  be- 

iron ;  -  that,  as  the  mines  nG^atBrTta^n^^'T^  ^'^'l  *^«"^^"'^  t«"«  «<• 
of  late  yeare,  have  teen  ionsiZl^lv  ?n^r  Tf  ?'^''''^'  ^^^  P™^"^^  ^«"Jd, 
.mder  continual  apprSs^  of  Teei^nrAm^^^^^^  not  the  people  been  kepi 

supposition  which  had  preSed  the  t  ai^7^^^^^^^  ^^f'^^   duty-free  ; 'a 

couraged  many  from  en  JSnain  .v,  f  k  ^[*""/^t«ndmg  their  works,  and  dls- 
iron-^^^rks  alreU  carS  on  In  Enln^"  '  -^  '^^"-  ^^"^  ^"^^^^  that  the 
dred  and  ninety-eiglu^Lusani  c^?df  of  Zh'^'^'^L^  "  consumption  of  one  hun- 

.|pon  barren  lan^ds,^hirc;d„o"Jher^^^^^^^  '"  '^PPr  *^^' ^^-^^^ 

that,  as  the  coppices  afford  shaT  n n H  n^       ^"^^^.^^  ^ny  good  account ;  - 

l^sture  is  more'^valuabfilth  tS?;  h^  ItTourbe  ?f  IbVc^  ^"""'' ''^^ 

of  the^iron-Uks  kre  Ikew  S'bsol  J  eTv^rj  ^"'^T^l^^^  P^e^erved  for  the  use 
OS  they  furnish  b^rk  for  Z  tanne?  lV„d  S?/°'  H  '  '"^""J««t-n^  of  leather, 
these  coppices,  they  produced  a  grkt  numW  f  Af  Zt'"! '"^ '''' "^'""S^'"^"^ '^'' 
purposes  of  building      They  asserted  Zt         c    ^""•^^rtrees  necessary  for  the 

that  had  yet  been  found  in  Gr?atBr.t;ii''w^  nrof  '^r'""""'"  'J*""'.""'-  ^"^ 
as  that  which  comes  from  SwoTn    no    "'  T'\'    ■  P'^^P^'^  ^"""^  converting  into  steel 

-there  are  mrerirthe  :oi;n'^^^^^^^  'f'^  T  ^ "''""'''•  ^»' 

with  those  of  Sweden  fumisS  11^.  i  ■  T  ^'"•'  "''^'''y  >"  ^*'«  ^^^n^  ''^"t"de 
".ills  and  engines!  irwasTarSfv  to  £  H  ^l"?  f""?'"'  °^  ^°^'  «"d  ^ve.^  for 
of  the  snm/qual  tv  and  in  n  V  "^^f  "^  ^".*  ^^""^  P^«P'«  ^O"'^  find  meta! 

m_  quai.tj,  and,  m  a  few  years,  be  able  to  prevent  ths  necessity  of 
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Importing  iron  either  from  Sweden  or  Russia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron 
could  never  mterfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain  imported  from  Sweden  he 
cause  It  was  not  fit  for  edged  tools,  anchors,  chain-plates,  and  other  particular^ 
necessary  in  ship-building  ;  nor  diminish  the  importation  of  Russian  iron,  which 
was  not  only  harder  than  the  American  and  British,  but  also  could  be  afforded 
cheaper  than  that  brought  from  our  own  plantations,  even  though  the  duty  on  this 
last  should  be  removed.  The  importation  of  American  iron,  therefore,  dutv-frpe 
could  mterfere  with  no  other  sort  but  that  produced  in  Britain,  with  which,  bv 
means  of  this  advantage,  it  would  clash  so  much,  as  to  put  a  stop,  in  a  little  time 
to  all  the  iron-works  nrw  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  and  reduce  to  begcarv  a  great 
number  of  families  whom  they  support.  66    j     b  v,m 

"  To  thepe  objections  the  favorers  of  the  projected  bill  replied,  —  that,  when  a 
manufacture  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  rough  materials,  and  these  cannot 
be  oroduced  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  such  a  price  as  is  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  legislature  to 
admit  a  free  importation  of  these  materials,  even  from  foreign  countries,  although 
It  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that  material  in  this  island  ;  —  that  as 
the  neighbours  of  Great  Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to  their  com- 
mercial  interests,  and  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their  rough  materials  at  home 
this  nation  must  take  every  method  for  lowering  the  price  of  materials  ;  other- 
wise, in  a  few  years,  it  will  lose  the  manufacture,  and,  instead  of  supplying  other 
countries,  be  furnished  by  them  with  all  the  fine  toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel 
and  iron ;  —  that,  being  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  manufacture  but  the 
produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  for  whici 
It  IS  sold  at  present,  the  only  way  of  attaining  this  end  is  by  diminishing  the  duty 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  or  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in  Great  Britain  to  sell  their  produce  cheaper  than 
It  has  been  for  some  years  afforded ;  —  that  the  most  effectual  method  for  this 
purpose  IS  to  raise  up  a  rival,  by  permitting  a  free  importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron 
irom  the  American  plantations ;  — that  American  iron  can  never  be  sold  so  cheap 
as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded  ;  fo-  in  the  colonies  labor  of  all  kinds  is  much 
dearer  than  m  England  :  if  a  man  employ  his  own  slaves,  he  must  reckon  in  his 
charge  a  great  deal  more  than  the  common  interest  of  their  purchase-money  • 
becau^,  when  one  of  them  dies  or  escapes  from  his  master,  he  loses  both  inter- 
est and  prmcijial ;  —  that  the  common  interest  of  money  in  the  plantations  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  England  ;  consequently,  no  man  in  that  country  will  em- 
ploy his  money  in  any  branch  of  trade  by  which  he  cannot  gain  considerably  more 
percent,  than  is  expected  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  interest  is  low  and  profit 
moderate  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  always  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  British 
miner,  who  likewise,  enjoys  an  exemption  from  freight  and  insurance,  which  lie 
heavy  upon  the  American  adventurer,  especially  in  time  of  war.     With  respect 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  leather-tanners,  they  observed,  that,  as  the  coppices 
genemlly  grow  on  barren  lands,  not  fit  for  tillage,  and  improve  the  pasturage,  no 
proprietor  would  be  at  the  expense  of  grubbing  up  the  wood  to  spoil  the  pasture, 
as  he  could  make  no  other  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  produced.     The 
wood  must  be  always  worth  something,  especially  in  counties  where  there  is  not 
plenty  of  coal,  and  the  timoer-trees  would  produce  considerable  advantage  ;  there- 
fore, if  there  was  not  one  iron-rnino  in  Great  Britain,  no  coppice  would  be  grub- 
bed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a  rich  soil,  which  would  produce  corn  instead  of  cord- 
wood  ;  consequently,  the  tanners  have  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as  planting  hath 
iKJCome  a  prevailing  taste  among  the  landholders  of  the  island. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  seriously  weighed  and  canvassed 
these  arguments,  examined  disputed  facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accounts  re- 
nting to  the  produce,  importation,  and  manufacture  of  iron.  At  length,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  reported  to  the  house  their  opinion,  implying  that  the  liberty,  granted  by  an 
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f'^niTetltis^crSn'l^^^^^^^^^^  ?'>•  °^  T^^^'^^  ^ar-i.n 

to  all  the  other  portsTf  GrearEn  Thl'^"  London,  should  be  extended 
arid  a  bill  being  broup°'  inrccoSv  .J\l  ^^^^f  having  approved  this  report, 
noblemen,  gendemen^ireelS^fc  ''''''  P^''''°"  ^^  P'"''^'^^"'^^  ^V  »«verai 
coppices  and  wooXnds  In  he  w;st  Rid  n'J  ^.^^'T^'  °^1f  "^^  ""'^  P'^^^^^^'^  ^^ 
sion  to  import  American  ter-lrrdutvS  u^u^'"^'  ^'^.^^  "^  that  a  permis- 
ill  consequences  both  nfTr^-  ^/  ^- '^''"'*^  ^  Mended  with  numberless 
ships  to  EThey  „  partLTar  wo'uld  Cf '  "T'  \  ^P^^'^^'"^'  ^^'^'^  ^"^d- 
should  pass,  they  might  LSvedfr^^^^^  ''™^'"^'  '*"'*'  '^  ^^  ^"' 


NOTE  XIX.     Page  274. 

and  Lycurgus  would  make  no  figure  in  the  same  scene  with  the  kL  of  PnK>«  ^ 
wtrirL^rclr  '"]  "  ''^  -"i^ary  scramble  o'nle  t ttl^nexr^^^^^^^^^ 
to  hrow  Tali^.?  a\'"^  ^'^  ^^^P'y  interested,  that  we  have  scarce  tim^ 
iTZle  ^  I  ^'^^''^'  America,  where  we  have  also  much  at  stake  and 
where^  ,f  anywhere,  our  account  must  be  made  up  at  last.  ' 

mer  to  bf  revered trthT''^- 7  '^'  atter  united  by  interest  and  fffection,  the  for- 
a"Lritv-Tafthfform"n  w^  h.s  mstructions  and  the  indulgent  use  of  his 
Thn^^Zhr.  ineiorm  in  which  Pennsylvanian  society  was  first  nresented 

valt"rH"T'"^'*"'"f^'f'"°,"S'5^  ^''P°^^^  to  convert  free  tenants  into  abject 
de  Site  nnH  /'^P""^^]  ^^  ^''^  "''^  «ow,  countenanced  and  abetted  by  a  few 
desperate  and  designing  dependents,  on  the  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other  all  whn 


f 
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And  surely,  to  a  nation  born  to  liberty  like  thifl,»  bound  to  leave  it  unimpaired 
as  they  received  it  from  their  fathers  in  perpetuity  to  their  heirs,  and  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  it  in  every  appendage  of  the  British  empire,  the  particulars 
of  such  a  contest  cannot  be  wholly  indifferent. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  first  workings  of  tyranny 
Hgamst  liberty,  and  the  natural  efforts  of  honest  men  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  tirst  approaches  of  oppression,  must  have  a  captivating  power  over  every  man 
of  sensibility  and  discernment  amon«  us. 

"  Liberty,  it  seems,  thrives  best  in  the  woods.  America  but  cultivated  whnt 
Germany  brought  forth." 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  presumed,  that  such  as  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  colonies,  in  general,  as  only  so  many  dependencies  on  the  Council 
Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Customs,  or  as  n  hot-bed  for  causes 
obs,  and  pecuniary  emoluments,  and  bound  as  effectually  by  instructions  given 
to  governors  as  by  laws,  can  be  prr  /ailed  upon  to  consider  these  patriot  rustics 
with  any  degree  of  respect.  But  how  contemptuously  soever  these  gentlemen 
may  talk  of  the  colonies,  how  cheap  soever  they  may  hold  their  assemblies,  or 
how  insignificant  the  planters  and  traders  who  compose  them,  truth  will  be  truth 
and  principle  principle,  notwithstanding.  Courage,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  honor 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  sphere  assigned  them  to  act  in,  but  by  the  trials 
they  undergo,  and  the  vouchers  they  furnish  ;  and,  if  so  manifested,  need  neither 
robes  nor  titles  to  set  them  off." 

The  following  sentence  expresses  the  principle  on  which,  little  more  than  ten 
^'^Ta^u  •  ^^^^^  °^^^^  colonies  from  the  dominion  of  Britain  was  justified  • 
-7  "  Ihe  birthright  of  every  British  subject  is,  to  have  a  property  of  his  own  in 
Ills  estate,  person,  and  reputation  ;  subject  only  to  laws  enacted  by  liis  own  con- 
currence, either  m  person  or  by  his  representatives ;  and  which  birthright  accom pa- 
nies  him  wheresoever  he  wanders  or  rests,  so  long  as  he  is  within  the  pale  of  the 
uritish  dominions  and  is  true  to  his  allegiance." 

k^u  ^i^^?"®'  ^n  Pyngent  and  animated  satire,  Franklin  unfolds  the  changes 
which  William  Penn  gradually  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  dissensions  that  had  ever  since  prevailed  between  that  great  man  and  his 
descendants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colonists  and  provincial  assemblies,  on 
the  other.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  passages,  without 
transcribing  from  them  more  largely  than  my  limits  will  admit. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  in  private  life,  to  bargain  that  those  who  purchase  for  their 
own  use  and'  advantage  should  pay  the  price  out  of  their  own  pockets  ;  but  in 
pubhc  It  IS.  Persons  who  stand  on  the  same  ground  will  insist  on  the  same  rights ; 
and  It  IS  matter  of  wonder,  when  any  one  party  discovers  folly  or  insolence 
enough  to  demand  or  expect  any  preeminence  over  the  other  :  whereas  preroea- 
tive  admits  of  no  equality,  and  presupposes  that  difference  of  place  alters  the 
use  of  language,  and  even  the  very  nature  of  things.  Hence,  though  protection 
IS  the  reason,  and,  consequently,  should  be  the  erd,  of  government,  wo  ought  to 
l)e  as  much  upon  our  guard  against  our  protectors  as  against  our  enemies. 

Power,  like  water,  is  ever  working  its  own  way  ;  and  whenever  it  can  find  or 
make  an  opening,  is  altogether  as  prone  to  overflow  whatever  is  subject  to  if 
And  though  matter  of  right  ovcriooked  may  be  reclaimed  and  reassumed  at  any 
time.  It  cannot  be  too  soon  reclaimed  and  reassumed." 

1 1"  '^51®.^''"®  ^^*t^  ^^  Pennsylvania  is  now  before  us.  It  is  apparent  the  assem- 
ijhes  ol  that  province  have  acted  from  the  beginning  on  the  defensive  only.  The 
<lefensive  IS  what  every  man,  by  the  right  and  law  of  Nature,  Is  entitled  to.  Jeal- 
ousy 11;  the  first  principle  of  defence  :  if  men  were  not  to  suspect,  they  would 
rarely,  11  ever,  be  upon  their  guard." 

"  And  this  being  the  truth,  the  plain  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  there  is 
»  firitain,  where  the  work  wag  published. 
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proprielariesf    In  the  oroiiinri.  ,™^!.ki       ?■         *"'' .""o  »'"•»!  are  thaw 
tome,  eenUemm  i.  i»  in»  K,?. '  ""'"''''<'  '"'•l'^"  '"I  inmilScienl  lords.    Al 

gentlemen, invSof'heira'J.^rptL^riZ^^^  »l.«he,.l,e«  ,wo  frivuK 

in  inX^rJamlZpt:  '^t^r^n^lS'^^r'''^^' '!  •'"  ''-' 
b..t  now  almost  entirely  f„rMte„  %  w«h„t™?.'  "^  """s  P?P"1m  writer, 
posed  .0  have  been  a  nati3  Pliilade Lkfe  h  ""'r^  '  ''"'  ^  "  "P" 

mwmMm 

?!._"''*"4,°^.  f«^"':ig  the  name  of  Ralph  from  entire  oblivion.     FrSSlS 


the 
moirs, 


mnn„»  «f  • '■"»"""""»  *  laimiui,  wnoso  iriendstiip  has 
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were  oU'tt.V''^.'^"'''''''""?, '"'■>'""""  °f  "><«<'  '"'  foreZ XrheJ^ 
were  often  melted  wtth  ,„expre,s,ble  sorrow ,  forthey  frequently  found  skeS 


I't'   <1 
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lying  acroBB  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  —  a  moimful  proof,  to  their  imaginationi! 
ihut  the  men  who  sat  there  had  perished  from  hunger,  while  vainly  attempting  to 
find  their  way  to  the  plantations.  Sometimes  their  feelings  were  raised  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  horror  by  the  sight  of  skulls  and  bones  scattered  on  the  ground, 

a  certain  indication  that  the  bodies  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  in 
other  places  they  saw  the  blackness  of  ashes  amidst  the  relics,  —  the  tremendous 
evidence  of  atrocious  rites. 

"  At  length  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  ^principal  scene 
•)f  destruction ;  and  the  Indian  who  remembered  the  death  of  the  two  officers 
stopped  :  the  detachment  also  halted.  He  then  looked  around  in  quest  of  some 
object  which  might  recall  distinctly  his  recollection  of  the  ground,  and  suddenly 
darted  into  the  wood.  The  soldiers  rested  their  arms  withoi^^  speaking.  A 
shrill  cry  was  soon  after  heard  ;  and  the  other  guides  made  signs  for  the  troops 
to  follow  them  towards  the  spot  from  which  it  came.  In  a  short  time  they  reached 
the  Indian  warrior,  who,  by  his  cry,  had  announced  to  his  companions  that  ho 
had  found  the  place  where  he  was  posted  on  the  day  of  battle.  As  the  troops  ap- 
l)roached,  he  pointed  to  the  tree  under  which  the  officers  had  fallen.  Captain 
West  halted  his  men  round  the  spot,  and,  with  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  the  other  offi. 
cers,  formed  a  circle,  while  the  Indians  removed  the  leaves,  which  thickly  cov- 
ered the  ground.  The  skeletons  were  found,  as  the  Indian  expected,  lying  across 
each  other.  The  officers  having  looked  at  ihem  some  time,  the  Major  said,  that, 
.13  his  father  had  an  artificial  tooth,  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  indeed  his  bones  and  those  of  his  brother.  The  Indians  were  there- 
fore ordered  to  remove  the  skeleton  of  the  youth,  and  to  bring  to  view  that  of  tlit 
old  officer.  This  was  immediately  done  ;  and,  after  a  short  examination,  Major 
Halket  exclaimed, '  It  is  my  father ! '  and  foil  back  into  the  arms  of  his  compan- 
ions. The  pioneers  then  dug  a  grave,  and  the  bones  being  laid  in  it  together,  a 
Highland  plaid  was  spread  over  them,  and  they  were  interred  with  the  customary 
lienors. 

"  When  Lord  Grosvenor  bought  the  picture  of  the  deoth  of  Wolfe,  Mr.  West 
mentioned  to  him  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  Braddock's  army,  as  a  pictorial 
subject  capable  of  being  managed  with  great  effect.  The  gloom  of  the  vast 
forest,  the  naked  and  simple  Indians  supporting  the  skeletons,  the  grief  of  the 
«on  on  recognizing  the  relics  of  his  father,  the  subdued  melancholy  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  Pennsylvanian  sharpshooters  undoubtedly 
fufiUBhed  topics  capable  of  every  effect  which  the  pencil  could  bestow,  or  the  im- 
agination require,  in  the  treatment  of  so  sublim'e  a  scene.  His  Lordship  admitted, 
tliat,  in  possessing  so  affecting  an  incident  as  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the 
Halkets,  it  was  superior  even  to  that  of  the  search  for  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Varus ',  but  as  the  transaction  was  little  known,  and  not  recorded  by  any  histo- 
rian, he  thought  it  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  public."    Gait's  Life  of  West. 


NOTE  XXI.    Page  283. 

"  Nob  was  encouragement  refused  [in  England]  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  extraordinary  talents  in  any  branch  of  the  liberal  arts  anfl  "  -ices, 
(though  no  Maecenas  appeared  among  the  ministers,  ond  not  the  least  ray  of  pat- 
■roaage  glimmered  from  t!ie  throne.  The  protection,  countenance,  and  gratifica- 
lion  secured  in  other  countries  by  the  institution  of  academies  and  the  liberalities 
of  princes,  the  ingenious  w  England  derived  from  the  generosity  of  a  public  en- 
•dued  with  taste  and  sensibility,  eager  for  improvement,  and  proud  of  patronizing 
•extraordisary  merit.  Seven»l  years  had  already  elapsed  since  a  society  of  pri- 
vate j)erson8  was  Anstituted  at  ^London,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac- 
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SiToHn^^^^^^^^  vice.pn,side„t,  secretary,  r.^ 

members,  who  paid  a  cortanv^nrifJ'^^  ^.''^7  considerable  number  of 

had  been  deducted  UrrexninHo     •'  •*'®  necessary  expense  of  the  society 

for  discoveries  and  TZovcS^^^^  ?'  ■P'^^'"8  '^"^  husbandry^ 

promoting  the  ingeniZTm  of  drawin.  '"^•'  '^y""«'  """^  '"in«">logy  ;  ft.; 
.md  sculpture;  for  thrimDrovnrnon^^V ^'  "^r"'"*^'  ^'''*'"«?'  P«inting,  statuary, 
ous  articles  of  haJ,  cZs  dSo?/  '"  in"'^'''"^?.''"^  '"'**''""««'  '"  '»>«  ^al' 
ning.wheels,  toys    varJ^Tnif.lT^    h         '?  '"'"'^i''^  W^"^'  ship-blocks,  spin- 

on  those  settlers  who  should  ^vcolfn"^  '"  ^mmca  and  bestowed  premiums 
cultivating  olive-trees,  prodLnrrivrtlewTv^  '°l-'"''''  ^1""*'"^  logwood-trees, 
curing  safflowcr,  mak  nc  silk  and^^-^  '  '  T^'""^  ^""^"^^^  preserving  raisins 
planting  hemp  and^cinnfmon  extraoHn  '  ""P°'*^'"g/'"'-g«on.  Preparing  isinglass 
tree,  collecting  stonerof  the  mnn.r^K'^T^l''"?.  *^  8"'"  ^^  the  persimmon- 
West  Indies,  mis'nrs'lk  J^  Z^?'  ^'"^  '^^"'^  ^«  ^°""^  *°  ^«g«tote  in  the 
es,  raismg  silk  grass,  and  laying  out  provincial  gardens."     Smollett 


NOTE  XXII.    Page  283. 

principle,  yet  it  had  always  been  2i  •     •»    •'        "^  equitable  upon  its  abstract 

nities  forVmudulent  pSes  tL[  even  in  V'?"!l'"  '^  ^^'^'^  ^"^^  ^PP^'^"' 
whole  number  of  crKrs  were  resident  on  f"^'^"? '.r»'«.'^' '»  ""ost  cases,  the 
whether  the  fair  trader  drnltrLpt.^  on  the  spot,  ,t  might  well  be  doubted 
law.     But  if  a  ikTlaw  should  take  "1^.-'    ''T""'  '^"  ^"^^^^ ''™'"  «"«h  a 


NOTE  XXIII.    Page  285. 

dre?s^o'GoTe™t"potna7^  Massachusetts  presented  the  following  ad 

licitations  of  Tmher    I  'is  ^.  J.^-**  «°™"^"«'«^ted  ^  them  the  wishes  and  so- 
of  American  hSory  interesting  document  to  the  student 


.Ti!d  '::^^:^::T::^:lr!:i:,-'^^  f -  Excellency  has  from  time  to 
w_  noj.^.,  .n  order  to  induce  an  augmentation  of  the  forces 
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for  tho  service  ot  the  preient  year,  have  bnen  maturely  weighed  and  considered 
by  us. 

"  Wo  have  likewise  had  an  opportunity,  in  tho  recess  of  tho  Court,  of  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  state  of  the  several  parts  of  tho  province,  and  its  abil- 
ity fur  mising  an  additional  number  of  men.  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that 
the  intei'est  and  ease  of  the  people  has  been  considered  by  your  Excellency  in 
making  the  last  levy,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  his  Majcsty^s  service,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  men  are  raised.  The  distress  brought  upon  the  inhabit- 
onts  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  great.  The  number  of  men  raised  this  year 
we  are  sensible,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  last.  The  assembly  then  mude  the 
greatest  effort  that  has  over  been  known  in  tho  province.  They  looked  upon  it 
to  bo  their  last  effort ;  they  had  no  expectations  that  it  would  bo  repeated  ;  and 
it  was  really  su  gr<  t  as  to  render  it  impracticublo  for  us  to  make  the  like  a.  sec- 
ond time.  The  number  of  our  inhabitants  is,  since  then,  much  lessened  :  somn 
were  killed  in  battle  ;  many  died  by  sickness  while  they  were  in  service,  or  soon 
ftfler  their  return  home  ;  and  great  numbers  have  enlisted  in  his  Majesty's  reg- 
ular forces. 

"  The  unprecedented  charge  of  the  last  year  also  tends  to  increase  the  dis- 
tress of  the  province.  Tho  expense  of  tho  regiments  raised  for  his  Majesty's 
sfervice  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling : 
besides  this,  tho  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  in  the  province,  by  fines  or  by 
voluntary  contributions,  to  procure  men  for  the  service,  paid  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  more  ;  which  was,  in  all  respects,  as  burdensome  as  if  it 
had  been  raised  as  a  tax  by  the  government.  The  defence  of  our  own  frontiers, 
and  the  other  ordinary  charges  of  government,  amount  to  at  least  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  more. 

"  Because  thd  province  last  year  raised  seven  thousand  men,  it  is  inferred  that 
it  is  able  to  raise  the  same  number  this  year,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  its 
being  so  much  reduced  in  its  estate  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

"  We  have  generally  been  the  first  in  proposals  for  public  service,  and  have 
determined  what  force  we  would  employ  ;  o:her  governments  have  followed  after 
us,  in  just  what  proportion  they  pleased ;  and  we  wish  it  had  been  an  equal 
one.  We  are  now  lessened,  and  they  are  increased  ;  and  we  are  yet  urged  to 
continue  the  same  proportions.  We  have  always  chosen  to  aVoid  entering  into  tho 
consideration  of  quotas  or  proportions  ;  but  we  seem  now  obliged  to  do  it.  We 
conceive,  that,  in  order  to  determine  a  just  proportion,  the  wealth,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  the  charges  of  each  government  for  its  immediate  defence  are 
all  to  come  under  consideration.  If  this  be  allowed  to  be  a  just  rule  to  deter- 
mine by,  we  are  sure,  that,  not  only  in  all  past  years,  but  in  this  present  year 
also,  we  have  done  more,  in  proportion,  to  the  general  service,  than  any  one  gov- 
ernment upon  the  continent. 

"  We  know  of  no  quota  settled  for  each  colony.  The  agreement  made  at  Al- 
bany, by  the  commissioners,  in  the  year  1754,  has  been  generr.  .",/(]  a:-  a 
rule  of  proportion  since  that  time.  But  it  vviid  agreed  by  the  samo  cornnission- 
ers,  that  regard  should  always  bo  had  to  the  special  services  o^"  ■  •.  ■  .or 
its  immi-diate  defence.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  six  hundred  men  in  pay,  for  the 
defence  of  our  frontiers  and  seamasts.  This  charge  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ments are  wholly  free  from,  and  the  Test  subject  to  in  a  very  small  degree. 
Exclusive  of  these  six  hundred  men,  we  have  already  raised  five  thousand  men, 
for  the  gene.-al  service.  Connecticut  has  raised  in  proportion^  to  the  five  thou- 
sand only,  acf  :in  ijg  to  the  Albany  plan,  without  any  regard  to  the  six  hundred. 
Every  othei  ,^.'  niment  falls  short  even  of  that:  so  that  we  have  this  year 
already  done;  mo  a  in  pioportion  than  any  of  our  neighbours. 

'  This  statdriiPTirwns  made,  apparently,  bofbro  Connecticut  fin*llfOdBat(nted  herself  to  raise 
five  thousand  men. 
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iiontly  although  rravc  soon  o^,;  ,  1"'^"""^  ''"'■'^""'"^-  ^^«  ^'"^  ^'"«  ''  ?«' 
.mmL,,  in  o'rder  to  live  mon.Xr£  tZ?  'aV""'  "^""^'"^  *?  ^^^'^^  «^^' 
son  alone,  four  of  our  nrincinal  ^w,..^  p  f  "^  '^'^  y"""™  ''8«.  f'T  this  rea- 
.liction;  and  another  ZeZemnonnd'!"  ""^  'r"«'"^ '"  ''"''•""  *«  «"«■  J""«' 
are  not  vet  returned  tfu,  ""'^  "^  P'^''"""  ^°'  "'««'^'"g  ^«'".  ^nd  they 

ou:v?wt  ^'rfaSrrproT/w'uw  ^^^^^  — •^•^•^  -<»  - 


henelf  to  raise 


NOTE  XXIV.    Page  288. 

^^^^'^T::^a:^r^^^^^  P-^  -  America,  and 

than,  perhaps,  anv  other  pass  inTeTvordTfo^^^^^^  'T"^^ 

of  a  strait  by  which  Lake  Ontario  is  joined  to  Lake  Fri.  It^x   •  "^  ''"'"'"'='' 

ted  no  endeavours  to  gain  these  savages  to  their  int^w-  „n^     '     •,  I  '^f'  °'""" 

f  ^' "^^'^Lt^neToXllTr^^''^  "'  f '  •"  '^  '"'^""^''  co-'^anded  by  this 
later,  command  that  whole  continent     ThevarSrsnli.  T"''  f  °"7  ?' 

•Connecticut.  —  See  Chap.  II,, ante.  ~ "• 
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NOTE  XXV.     Page  321. 

"  Mr.  Otis,  at  the  first  town-meeting  of  Boston  after  the  peace,  having  been 
chosen  moderator,  addressed  himself  to  the  inhabitants  in  a  speech,  which  ho 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  to  the  following  effect :  — '  We  in  America 
have  certainly  abundant  reasons  to  rejoice.  Not  only  are  the  heathen  driven  out, 
but  the  Canadians,  much  more  formidable  enemies,  are  conquered  and  become 
fellow-subjects.  The  British  dominion  and  power  may  now  be  said,  literally,  to 
extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  great  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
we  may  safely  conclude,  from  his  Majesty's  wise  administration  hitherto,  that 
liberty  and  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  will  be  coextended,  improved,  and 
preserved  to  the  latest  posterity.  No  other  constitution  of  civil  government  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  world,  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great  purposes,  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Every  British  subject  in  America  is,  of  common  right,  by 
acts  of  parliament,  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  entitled  to  all  the  essen- 
tial privileges  of  Britons.  By  particular  charters  there  are  peculiar  privileges 
granted,  as  in  justice  they  might  and  ought,  in  consideration  of  the  arduous  under- 
taking to  begin  so  glorious  an  empire  as  British  America  is  rising  to.  Those 
jealousies,  which  some  weak  and  wicked  minds  have  endeavoured  to  infuse  with 
regard  to  the  colonies,  had  their  birth  in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  and  it  is 
great  pity  they  had  not  remained  there  for  ever.  The  true  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  plantations  are  mutual ;  and  what  God  in  his  providence  has 
united,  let  no  man  dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder.'  "     Hutchinson. 


NOTE  XXVI.     Page  331. 

"  In  few  of  the  hard-fought  battles  and  signal  victories  of  Europe,  which  are 
celebrated  with  so  much  eclat^  is  there  such  an  exhibition  of  obstinate,  perse- 
vering fortitude,  and  of  military  skill,  as  appeared  in  this  action."     Trumbull. 

"  Those  who  have  experienced  only  the  severities  and  dangers  of  a  campaign 
in  Europe  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  endured  in  an 
American  war.  To  act  in  a  country  cultivated  and  inhabited,  where  roads  are 
made,  magazines  are  established,  and  hospitals  provided  ;  where  there  are  towns 
to  retreat  to,  in  case  of  misfortune,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  generous  enemy  to  yield  to, 
from  whom  no  consolation  except  the  honor  of  victory  can  be  wanting  ;  —  this 
may  be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  a  spirited  and  adventurous  mind,  rather  than 
a  rigid  contest,  where  all  is  at  stake,  and  mutual  destruction  the  object ;  and  as  a 
contention  between  rivals  for  glory,  rather  than  a  deadly  struggle  between  san- 
guinary  enemies.  But  in  an  American  campaign  every  thing  is  terrible  ;  the 
face  of  the  countiy,  the  climate,  the  enemy.  There  is  no  refreshment  for  the 
healthy,  nor  relief  for  the  sick.  A  vast  inhospitable  desert  surrounds  the  troops, 
where  victories  are  not  decisive,  but  defeats  are  ruinous,  and  simple  death  is  the 
least  misfortune  which  can  happen  to  a  soldier.  This  forms  a  service  truly  criti- 
cal, in  which  aC  the  firmness  of  the  body  and  the  mind  is  put  to  the  severest  trial, 
and  all  the  exertions  of  courage  and  address  are  called  out.  If  the  actions  of 
these  rude  campaigns  are  of  less  dignity,  the  adventures  in  them  are  more  inter- 
esting to  the  heart,  and  more  amusing  to  the  imagination,  than  the  events  of  a 
more  regular  war."     Annual  Register  for  1763. 

Yet  only  a  kvf  years  after  this  period,  a  philosopher  no  less  distinguished  than 
Adam  Smith  ventured  to  assert,  in  the  plenitude  of  learned  ignorance  and  in- 
genious error,  that  "  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an  Indian  wnr  in 
North  America."     Smith  estimated  the  importance  of  war  by  a  very  vulgar  test, 


ous  sun,  mo 
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Hisid^afn^th  fi-^  '"T^r.^C""""  ««*"""y  «'«'"  or  exposed  to  slaughter 
enf  f  win  .f  K  "\'!l^  '^^':  ^^''^''y  ^°"'d  P^'-h^P^  have  been  very  d£ 
cnt,  If  instead  of  being  kidnapped  in  his  infancy  for  a  few  hours,  bv  a  eanrof 

;r^Setv?.?"fH-P"p'^  ^^  '^^"  ««^'P«^  by  the  tomahawk  ofVcKeo 
01  De  avvare  Indian.     Colonel  Barre,  who  had  served  in  America  declared  in 

ttnjtrylarTTt  Zu^^^^^^^  "^"^^  of  Commons,  upTnT^'cSx" 
ion,  in  ne  year  17b&,  that  the  Indians  were,  as  enem  es,  "  the  most  subtile  and 

ilnv  f°™"^"'''"  ^^  ""?  P^"P'"  "P°"  ^he  face  of  God's  earth."  ThL  tes 
timony  of  an  experienced  officer  outweighs  the  opinions  of  a  thousand  such 
presumptuous  penmen  as  Smith  and  Chalmers.  mousand  such 


NOTE  XXVII.     Page  346. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  idea,  long  before  promulgated  bv  Sir  Thomas 
alor?  wiU  esnf  "'I  ^7'^'^^'  ''  ^  "^^'"^'^  ?''«§--  ^'  nltionafi:  „To„  and 

nnUl  !^  '  ^  ^  ^'^''^"  tmi^owt,m«<ore,  who,  meeting  West,  the  American 
Ernl'  1-  ''"'''  ^^''■"  "'  '"'^  Sone  to  study  the  fine  arts,  was  moved  to  dSav 
his  peculiar  genius  in  a  poetical  effusion  of  the  following  tenor.  '^   ' 

of  science"^  He  tJ"T7lf  ^''T  '"  ""T^  '^''  ^^''^^  ^""^''^'^  ^^om  the  eyes 
ot  science.     He  descnbed  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  purposes  for  which 

tjZhVr  Tf  ^"^  '^'  ^''P  ^^^«  ^°  be  manifested.  He  painted  h. 
L\7^h     ^     '"'"'"''^^  descending  fron.  heaven,  and  directing  Columbus  to  under- 

iWe/th fr''^  ^  r^  ^'''''^''^  '^'  '^^^'"g  incidents  of  the  voyage      H. 
nvoked  the  fancy  of  his  auditors  to  contemplate  the  wild  magnificence  of  moun 
ain  lake  and  wood,  in  the  new  world;  and  he  raised,  as  irwere,  in  vtirner 
spective,  the  Indians  m  the  chase,  and  at  their  horrible  Sacrifices.     '  Bur^he  eT 
claimed,  'the  beneficent  spirit  of  improvement  is  ever  on  the  w  ng,  and  like  the 
ray  from  the  throne  of  God,  which  inspired  the  conception  of  the^S  it  has 

star  £  °H  ?'f/"S^  '•  ^""V^'  *^°P«  ^^hich  ushered  in  its  new  mimcTe,  Hke  the 
star  that  guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  has  led  him  to  Rome.  Methinks  I  be- 
hold in  him  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heaven  to  raise  in  America  theSe  fo 

Ifford  a  :  r^"*;  ''^''^^  '^'  rr  «^  "'«"'—  '^-"-nce  that  hi  country  wH 
sh^I   h^      f^""  "^  T"''u  ^"^  "^"owledge,  when,  in  the  old  age  of  Europef thev 
shall  have  forsaken  her  shores.     But  all  things  of  heavenly  origin,  likeTgE 
ous    un,  move  westward  ;  and  Truth  and  Art^ave  their  periods^of  shSng  and  of 
night.     Rejoice,  then,  O  venerable   Rome,  in   thy  divine  destiny'  for  though 

dSsfT;  d^r'^'r  ^'^  rr?'  ^""^  *°"s^  ^^^  ^^^^-^  ^^-^  must  d  Jscend  il  "L 

dem   Z      ■^■.   •  '^^  ^^'■^^  *>^  "°^  ^^^'^^^  ^^y  ^"«J^"t  helmet  and  imperial  dia^ 


NOTE  XXVIII.     Page  353. 

the'creekf  Slit  t  00..^^:  f  '^"  ""f"''  Y'''  P"''^'^  ''^'  ^°  ^^^P^^  ^^^^  '^'"«"g 
mnn,      TK  ^    "°*  ^^  eradicated  even  by  the  profanations  of  the  Ro- 

tTthecnhiv'Jd       r^^'^'"?'"!;^^"?.*"  this  idea,  belong' not  to  individuals,  bSt 
n  Inr  7^Z      I  ^      f  Tf'""^'     ^^"^  ^'^""'-^  ^e  a  common  property.     Even 
■  Xr.    '  ""f?  ■"'  ;v-duals  are  permitted  to  possess  ih.m,  censure  is  incurred" 
a  others  are  not  also  allowed  to  en  oy  them.     But  even  where  this  privilege  is  con 
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ceded,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  an  individual  or  the  nation  is  the 
possessor.  The  respect  shown  to  the  arts  by  the  nation,  in  possessing  their  pro- 
ductions,  confers  a  higher  value  on  the  labors  of  the  artists.  How  mi-  -h  more 
lionored  does  the  artist  feel,  how  much  more  freely  does  he  breathe,  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  exerting  himself  for  a  nation  which  will  account  its  glory  in. 
creased  by  his  works,  instead  of  toiling  to  obtain  the  money  and  gratify  the 
caprices  of  individuals  !  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  When 
emulation  arose  among  the  cities,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  works 
of  art,  a  field  was  opened  for  a  Phidias  and  Polygnotus,  for  a  Praxiteles  and  Par- 
rhasiui.  They  were  better  rewarded  by  glory  than  by  money.  Some  of  them 
never  worked  for  pay."  Heeren's  Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece 
(Bancroft's  translation). 
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A  FEW  extracts  from  this  work  may  be  acceptabh;  to  some  readers,  who  either 
cannot  procure  it,  or  are  deterred  by  its  bulk  from  perusing  it. 

"  No  extensive  plan  was  originally  aimed  at ;  but  the  instructions  given  to  the 
missionaries  by  Count  Zinzendorf  were  nearly  to  the  following  effect :  — '  That 
they  should  silently  observe  whether  any  of  the  heathen  had  been  prepared  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  receive  and  believe  the  word  of  life.  If  even  only  one  were 
to  be  found,  then  they  should  preach  the  gospel  to  him ;  for  God  must  give  the 
heathen  ears  to  hear  the  gospel  and  hearts  to  receive  it,  otherwise  all  the  labor 
bestovved  upon  them  would  be  vain.  He  also  recommended  them  to  preacii 
chiefly  to  such  heathen  as  had  never  heard  the  gospel ;  adding,  that  we  were  not 
called  to  build  upon  foundations  laid  by  others,*  nor  to  disturb  their  work,  but  to 
seek  the  outcast  and  forsaken.'  " 

An  Indian  convert  thus  related  his  experience  :  — "  Brethren,  I  have  been 
un  heathen,  and  have  grown  old  amongst  the  heathen ;  therefore  1  know  how 
heathen  think.  Once  a  preacher  came  to  us,  and  began  to  explain  that  there  was 
a  God.  We  answered,  '  Dost  thou  think  us  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  ? 
Go  back  to  the  place  whence  thou  camest.'  Then,  again,  another  preacher 
came,  and  began  to  teach  us,  and  to  say,  '  You  must  not  steal,  nor  lie,  nor  get 
drunk.'  We  answered,  '  Thou  fool !  dost  thou  think  that  we  do  n't  know  that  ? 
Learn,  first,  thyself,  and  then  teach  the  people  to  whom  thou  belongest,  to  leave 
off  these  things.  For  who  steals,  or  lies,  or  who  is  more  drunken  than  thine 
own  people  ? '  And  thus  we  dismissed  him.  After  some  time.  Brother  Rauch 
came  into  my  hut,  and  sat  down  by  me  :  he  spoke  to  me  nearly  as  follows :  —  'I 
come  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  :  he  sends  to  let  you 
know  that  he  will  make  you  happy,  and  deliver  you  from  the  misery  in  which 
you  lie  at  present.  To  this  end,  he  became  a  man,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
man,  and  shed  his  blood  for  him,'  &c.,  &c.  When  he  had  finished  his  dis- 
course, he  lay  down  upon  a  board,  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  I  then  thought,  '  What  kind  of  man  is  this  ?  There  he  lies,  and  sleeps. 
I  might  kill  him,  and  throw  him  out  into  the  wood  ;  and  who  would  regard  it  ?  But 
this  gives  him  no  concern.'  However,  I  could  not  forget  his  words  ;  they  con- 
stantly recurred  to  my  mind.  Even  when  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamt  of  that  blood 
which  Christ  shed  for  us.  I  found  this  to  be  something  different  from  what  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  I  interpreted  Rauch's  words  to  the  other  Indians.  Thus, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  an  awakening  took  place  amongst  us.    I  say,  therefore, 

*  In  conformity  with  this  advice,  the  Moravian  injggionaries  withdrew  from  a  place  where 
they  found  tiiat  Brainerd  was  teaching.  Of  him  and  his  labora  they  expressed  a  high  admira- 
*ion. 
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brethren,  preach  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  his  sufferings  and  death,  if  vou  would 
have  your  words  to  gam  entrance  among  the  heathen  "  ^ 

Ihe  Indian  convert  Jonathan,  meeting  some  white  people  who  had  entered 

ourSaW;  for  they  s^ak  of  K  t  d^^^a^^tran^^^^^^^^^^^  ^' 

A  trader  was  endeavourmg  to  persuade  the  Indian  convert  Abraham  that  the 
brethren  were  not  privileged  teachers.  He  answered, '  They  may  be  what  he v 
Will ;  but  I  know  what  they  have  told  me,  and  what  G;d  has  wrught  >WthTn  me^ 
Look  at  my  poor  countrymen  there,  lying  drunk  before  your  door  Why  do 
you  not  send  privileged  teachers  to  convert  them,  if  they  can ?    Four  yearsLo 

tlfe  br  ILn  oa-  th"'  '"'  "f  T.  ""''''  ^"'^^'^^  himself  about  rj^^b^rrn 
tlie  Drethren  came,  they  preached  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  I  have  exnerienc.d  il. 

the  Lord  produced  a  great  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  all  present  -^  ^^P^^^^^^  »« 

was  admi  Jred"foT'T  ¥"^  """"  present  .s  a  spectator  when  the  Sacrament 
was  administered  to  the  Indian  congregation,  declared  afterwards,  that  though  I.p 
had  received  the  Communion  many  hundred  times,  yet  he  had  nevri'l  now  ner 
ceived  us  power  ul  effect  on  the  h'eart ;  adding,  tha?  this  was  trulji^e  Supper  of 

"  Meanwhile,  the  persecutions  against  the  brethren  engaged  in  the  mission  did 
not  cease  ;  and  sometimes  they  were  even  cruelly  treated^  Nor  can  i™  e  den  ed 
S  rXuZZ  Sr^"  '^  the  inconsiderat'e  zeal  of  the  awal"ened  IndTai^' 
n„H  „,r  I         ''^'y  ■'^P'''''''  ^^"^  '^h"«  P^oP'e  for  their  sinful  way  of  life  • 

and  whenever  they  were  mterrogated,  spoke  the  truth  without  any  reseiU  or 
caution  For  instance,  a  Dutch  clergyman  in  Westenhuck  asked  an  7ndi'm 
whom  he  had  bapt  zed  if  he  had  beeif  at  Shekomeko  (the  scene  of  one  of  1  e 
Momvian  missions)  and  if  he  had  heard  the  missionary  preach,  and  how  1  e 
hked  him.     The  Indian  answered,  '  I  have  been  there,  and  attended  to  the  m  s^ 

yorS  XJr'  '"t '°  ""'''  '""r-  ^  "«"'^  -*-  h-r  the  mlsionai;  h  u 
you  ,  for  when  he  speaks,  it  is  as  though  his  words  laid  hold  of  my  heart  and  a 
voice  w.thin  said  That  is  truth;  but  you  are  always  playing  abouUhe  Sh  nnd 
never  come  to  the  point.  You  have  no  love  for  our  souls  t  Cwhen  you  have 
once  baptized  us,  you  let  us  run  wild,  without  troubling  yoursdf  any  fuJe  • 
abou  us.  You  act  much  worse  than  one  who  plants  Indian  corn  for  th^e  Zn^v 
sometimes  goes  to  see  whether  his  corn  grows  or  not.'  Upon  amXe  occasSn 
a  white  man  asked  John,  the  Indian,  '  whither  the  brethren  werrPaplts'S 

™  t  "'"  "^°.  ^/^P'^'^  "^^^'  ""^  ^^'-»  he  heard  of  the^  worship  o 
IKl'Jw  ""7r:^'  '  ^hat  he  supposed  those  people  were  more  like  Papl^s 
vho  worshipped  their  cows,  horses,  and  plantations.'     The  white  man  replied 
But  why  are  the  people  so  enraged  agiinst  the  brethren?'     John  answe  o  1 
VVhy  did  the  people  crucify  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  throw  Paul  bound  into  prison  '"' 
An  Indian  woman  from  Menissing  paid  a  visit  to  John,  and  told  him  that  as 
soon  as  she  had  a  good  heart,  she  also  would  turn  to  the  Lord  JesuT    '  Ah  ' 
rer^ed  John, '  you  want  to  walk  on  your  head  !     How  can  you  get  a  gi,d  hea  t' 
unless  you  come  first  to  Jesus  ?  '"  J      b^'- »■  8"""  iiean, 

rZ^^Ttl-^^'^  Indian,  endeavoured  likewise  to  speak  to  his  own  brother,  in 
regard  t.  hi.  conversion,  but  received  this  unexpected  answer :  '  My  ancestors 
are  all  gone  to  the  devil ;  and  where  they  are  I  will  be  likewise  ' »  ^  '*"''^'^°'^ 
VOL.  11.  74 
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"  The  missionaries  were  repeatedly  removed  from  station  to  station ;  tr.9 
brethren  being  of  opinion  that  frequent  changes  of  ministers  might  be  useful  m 
preventing  too  strong  an  attachment  to  and  dependence  upon  men,  and  fixmg  the 
hope  of  the  Indians  more  upon  God  alone." 

"  The  missionaries  praised  God,  especially,  for  the  unreserved  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  owned  their  defects  and  asked  advice.  One  of  them  said, 
'  tliat  he  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  behave  in  future  ;  his  heart  being  as  un- 
broken as  a  stubborn  horse.'  He  added,  '  A  man  may  have  a  very  wild  horse ; 
but  if  he  can  only  once  make  it  eat  salt  out  of  his  hand,  then  it  will  always  come 
to  him  again  :  but  I  am  not  so  disposed  towards  our  Saviour,  who  is  continually 
offering  me  his  grace.  I  have  once  tasted  grace  out  of  his  hand,  and  yet  my 
heart  still  runs  away,  even  when  he  holds  out  his  grace  unto  me.  Thus  we  In- 
dians are  so  very  stupid,  that  we  have  not  even  the  sense  of  beasts.' "     Loskiel. 

It  is  unhappily  the  fault  of  most  religious  memoirs  and  reports,  that  they  arc 
a  great  deal  too  long.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  and  the  best,  are  also 
the  shortest  Missionary  Reports  that  have  ever  been  published. 


NOTE  XXX.     Page  439. 

Franklin,  in  a  lette'r  written  from  London  to  America,  in  May,  1768,  thus 
describes  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  parent  state  :  — "  Even  this  capital,  the 
residence  of  the  king,  is  now  a  daily  scene  of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs 
patrolling  the  streets  at,  noon-day ;  some  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar  for 
Wilkes  and  Liberty.  Courts  of  justice  afraid  to  give  judgment  against  him ;  cofil- 
heavers  and  porters  pulling  down  the  houses  of  coal-merchants  that  refuse  to  give 
them  more  wages  ;  sawyers  destroying  saw-mills  ;  sailors  unrigging  all  the  out- 
ward-bound ships,  and  suffering  none  to  sail  till  merchants  agree  to  raise  their 
pay  ;  watermen  destroying  private  boats  and  threatening  bridges  ;  soldiers  firing 
among  the  mobs,  and  killing  men,  women,  and  children  :  which  seems  only  to 
have  produced  an  universal  sullenness,  that  looks  like  a  great  black  cloud  coming 
on,  ready  to  burst  in  a  general  tempest.  What  the  event  will  be  God  only 
knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  preparing  for  a  people  who  are  ungrate- 
fully abusing  the  best  constitution  and  the  best  king  any  nation  was  ever  blessed 
with  ;  intent  on  nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places,  pensions,  and 
plunder  ;  while  the  ministry,  divided  in  their  counsels,  with  little  regard  for  each 
other,  worried  by  perpetual  opposition,  in  continual  apprehension  of  danger,  in- 
tent on  securing  popularity  in  case  they  should  lose  favor,  h&ve,  for  some  years 
past,  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  our  small  affairs,  whose  remote- 
ness makes  them  appear  still  smaller."  Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Franklin  in  the  foregoing  letter  gradually  underwent  a  material  change.  In 
subsequent  letters,  he  declares  his  conviction  that  all  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  British  government  originated  from  the  individual  will  and  character  of  the 
king.  The  first  hint  of  this  occurs  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  Governor  Frank- 
lin, in  1773,  wherein  he  says  :  "  The  late  measures  have  been,  I  suspect,  very 
much  the  king's  own  ;  and  he  has,  in  some  cases,  a  great  share  of  what  his 
friends  call  firmness.''''  In  writing  to  La  Fayette,  in  the  year  1779,  he  remarks, 
that  it  may  be  reckoned  certain  tliat  the  English  nation,  in  their  conduct  to  other 
states,  will  omit  whatever  is  prudent,  and  do  whatever  is  imprudent, "  at  least  while 
the  present  ministry  continues,  or,  rather,  while  the  present  madman  has  the 
choice  of  ministers."  The  senseless  conduct  of  George  the  Third,  in  expelling 
Franklin's  electrical  conductors  from  the  palace  of  Buckingham  House,  doubtless 
contributed  to  persuade  the  philosopher  that  the  monarch  was  a  madman. 

In  the  year  1767,  we  have  seen  Franklin  characterize  the  French  as  "  that  in- 
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!Zrf  "'¥""'."  ^°  "^^'"^l  '"'''^'°"'  P°l'«y  he  wished  that  no  scope  might  be 
„1  hv  .  "''"  ^'""^  aftenvards,  we  find  him  declaring  that  "  the  Spaniard^ 
fnSlnrJ  ^nTT"n  P"!!""'  '"PP°''^  ^°  ^«  ««•"«''  ^^d  English  proud,  the  Scotch 

scribed  toll'  Th  T""'T  '  "^"^  ^  *^'"^  '^'  ^^^"''^  »^« '«  "-^  ««'^"'»«'^  ^^^ 
^^r.  nlV-  u  7S.y  have  What  may  be  called  follies,  perhaps  {\V  but  not 
vices  ;  and,  m  short  there  ,s  nothing  wanting  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman 

cX;i-°  ^'^^  °^  ^"  ^^^-^^'^  -^  --^y  -"•"     F.nkli„'rPwJ; 
Franklin  has  noticed,  with  just  contempt,  the  attribute  oi  firmness  (always  ex- 
ejed  m  oppos.t.on  to  generous  and  liberal  principles)  which  George    he  tS 
affected,  and  loved  to  have  ascribed  to  him.     One  Nowell,  a  Torf  cler™ 
who  preached  the  anniversary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  deSh  of  Ees 
the  first  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  January,  1772,  comrared 
the    ving  to  the  beheaded  prince,  and  the  house  (on  account  of  some  opSon 
to  illiberal  measures  of  the  court)  to  the  band  of  English  regicides.     The  house 
as  usual,  passed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  the  preacher ;  but^had  so^negligently  attended 
Lm  „  n'hrT'  '^^*'°"'r  ^  """"^'^  '^"^'•'  °"  hearing  some  passages  o/irrecited 
from  a  publisheo  copy,  they  unanimously  commanded  the  vote  of  thankslo  be 
expunged  from  their  journals.     Annual  Register  for  1772 
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"  O' «"  men,  saving  Svlla  the  man-slayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky 

Ofthe  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere ; 
For,  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

"  ^"^JS^  *^"'"®  ""'  "*""■  Ji'"!.  — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude  ;  health  shrank  not  from  him,  —  for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

1  heir  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  18,  that  Boon  livca  hunting  up  to  ninety  ; 

"  And,  what  's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng,  — 

Wot  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 
Without  which  glory  's  but  a  tavern  song,  — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  sliame, 

Which  hato  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrone. 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

"  "^Mf?"^  '"^  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,  — 

"6  moved  some  hundred  miles  off  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease  : 

llie  inconvenience  of  civilization 
Is  that  you  can  neither  be  pleased  nor  please  : 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 

lie  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

"  He  was  not  all  alone :  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase. 
Whose  young,  unwakcned  world  was  ever  new, 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
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On  her  UnWrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 

A  firown  on  Nature '■  or  on  human  face ; 
The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 
And  fi-esh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

"  And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions. 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 

Of  care  or  gain  :  the  green  woods  were  their  portions; 

No  sinking  spirits  told  tnem  they  grew  grey. 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage  ;  and  their  rifles, 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

"  Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil ; 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encumbers, 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods." — Lord  Byron 
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"  The  people  of  Boston  are  characteristically  distinguished  by  a  lively  im. 
agination,  an  ardor  easily  kindled,  a  sensibility  soon  excited  and  strongly  ex^ 
pressed  ;  a  character  more  resembling  that  of  the  Greeks  than  that  of  the 
ilomans.  They  admire,  when  graver  people  would  only  approve  ;  detest,  when 
cooler  minds  would  only  dislike  ;  applaud  a  performance,  when  others  would 
listen  in  silence  ;  and  hiss,  when  a  less  susceptible  audience  would  only  frown. 
This  character  renders  them  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  amiable,  usually 
less  cautious.  From  this  cause,  their  language  is  frequently  hyperbolical,  and 
their  pictures  of  objects  in  any  way  interesting  highly  colored.  Hence,  also, 
their  enterprises  are  sudden,  bold,  and  sometimes  rash.  The  tea  shipped  to 
Boston  by  the  East  India  Company  vi^as  destroyed.  At  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, it  was  stored  (i.  e.  locked  up  from  use).  From  the  same  source, 
also,  both  persons  and  things  are  suddenly,  strongly,  and  universally  applauded 
or  censured.  Individuals  of  distinction  command  a  popularity  which  engrosses 
the  public  mind  and  runs  to  enthusiasm.  Their  observations  and  their  efforts  are 
cited  with  wonder  and  delight ;  and  such  as  do  not  join  in  the  chorus  of  applause 
incur  the  suspicion  of  being  weak,  envious,  or  malevolent.  When  the  sympa- 
thetic ardor  is  tenniiiated,  the  persons  who  have  received  this  homage  are,  with- 
out any  change  of  character,  regarded,  perhaps  through  life,  as  objects  deserving 
of  no  peculiar  esteem  or  attachment."     Dwight's  Travels. 

Whatever  claims  to  credit  this  sketch  may  possess,  it  derives  none  from  the 
allusion  to  the  transactions  with  regard  to  the  East  India  Company's  tea.  The 
difference  of  circumstances  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  different  conduct  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  If  the  people  of  Boston  threw  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the 
water,  the  people  of  New  York  threw  a  cargo  of  stamps  into  the  fire. 

The  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  and  other  events  that  arose  out  of  the 

controversy  between  Britain  and  America,  are  celebrated  by  Burns,  in  his  song 

beginning, 

"  When  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood,"  &c. 
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holed"     prnuSrp'  ^?"^P°'"'"''  P''""'P'''  ■^•y"  memo^»iH  bl' 
nonorea.      hranklms  Pnroie   CorrespoTidence,  Pari  11.    Governor  Fr«nili„ 

£  of  t  ZIm  ""''"  °'  Captain  Huddy,  an  American  S^Vat^ev^ 
Close  ot  the  struggle)  was  committed.    Ramsay.     That  the  father  did  not  pitZZ 

or'aTeJvtd  iT'^^y^'^it'  ^'^  ftregpingWessions  h^ta^'l"^^^^^^^^^^ 
lor  a  steady  and  inflexible  adherence  of  his  son  to  the  political  Drincioles  ihSh 
the  young  man  espoused,  appears  from  the  terms  of  tL  SrTwhioh  he  fn 
nsT    tV7,':'"^««f  reconciliation  from  the  unfortunate  ei^go  ernoTii  the  yea; 
1784.     "  Nothmg  has  ever  hurt  me  so  much,"  he  then  declared  «  or  affi>pf!/n!I 
with  such  keen  sensations,  as  to  find  myself  deserted  in  my  old  age  bv  mv  on^v 

It  IS  certain  that  "  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters"  whose  views  and  inf^r^cfa 
are  irreconcdably  distinct;  but  he  may  long  delude  wSfwXth^hS 
reconciling  their  views  and  blending  their  interests:  Frank  inTmself  ^s  so 
desirous  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  British  empi^,  tlmrMSiiTe  a  seeming 
hope  or  even  possibility  of  this  remained,  the  superior  fo  c^^f  h  s  aUachSen? 
U^^American  liberty  was  imknown  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  SS'o 
c.ates,_some  of  whom  were,  doubtless,  surprised  by  the  vioS  flow  of  £ 

Cws  Hilf  pl^kr^h'''""^/  ''T"''  '^'  '"^'"^  Soon  afte;-the  batS^  of 
nunkers  Hill,  tranklin  thus  wrote  to  his  ancient  and  intimate  friend   the  kintr'^ 

Sf Xt  ma^^oTi  v'th;  T  'r'""j  '^^'^  «"  "^  "''"^'^  of  paSnt  ar^' oL' 
hands    sTrrLi      ^^^^  ,^°«y"«d  jny  country  to  destruction.     Look  at  you, 

oncemvfrienJ  fc"''^  ''''^  '^^  '^'"^^  °^  y*'"'  countiymen.  You  were 
once  my  friend  Now,  you  are  my  enemy  ;  and  I  am  yours,  B.  Fhanklin  " 
WiUi  much  philosophic  calmness  and  comppsure  of '  genemi  demeanourfrelLved 

lit::^r:::ST:l  '''^^'"'"''  ''^"'""  coSbi^ed  a.wpnde;fu.'Sinf 


it  .f  r 


NOTE  XXXIV.    Page  489. 

wZH  ^^^  Americans  possessed  at  this  time  many  warm  friends  in  England 
whose  zeal  broke  forth  m  some  remarkable  demonstrations.  In  the  moSh  of 
February,  1775,  a  pamphlet  published  at  London,  defending  the  condTcf  of 
&nta.n,  with  argunnents  that  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  British  consStional 
liberty,  was  complained  of  by  a  peer  of  Whiggish  principles  to  thrHouse  of 

eier'  ITw  d?'  ".'"'  ''  I'  '"'"^'  b/the^'handJ  of  the  common  ex 
ecutioner.     A  few  days  after,  on  the  complaint  of  a  Tor/peer,  the  House  of 
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liords  ordered  the  same  treatment  to  be  inflicted  on  some  of  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Paine,  in  defence  of  the  Americans  and  reprobation  of  the  British  liing, 
which  had  been  republished  in  England.  The  populace  of  London  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  this  latter  ceremonial ;  and,  immediately  after  its  performance,  publicly 
burned,  with  marks  of  strong  displeasure  and  contempt,  a  recent  parliamentary 
address  on  American  affairs.     Annual  Register  for  1775. 

These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling,  however,  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
rather  by  dislike  of  the  ministers,  than  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Americans. 
Ijord  Chatham,  in  proof  of  the  insolence  with  which  his  countrymen  were  ani- 
mated against  that  people,  relates  that  even  the  lowest  of  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don habitually  talked  of  "  our  American  subjects  "  ! 

When  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  passed,  a  political  society  at  London,  calling 
itself  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  voted  a  contribution  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  relieve  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  bill  to  the  people  of  Boston. 
Annual  Register  for  1775, 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1775,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  members  of  a  political  club 
called  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London,  united  in  a  declaration  of  abhor- 
rence of  the  attack  upon  the  Americans  at  Lexington.  They  subscribed  a  sum 
of  money  which  they  expressly  appointed  "  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents  of  our  beloved  American  fellow-subjects, 
who,  faithful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
were,  for  that  reason  only,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  king's  troops,  at  or 
near  Lexington,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  19lh  of  last  April." 
This  proceeding,  which  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  celebrated  scholar,  philoso- 
pher, and  politician,  John  Home  Tooke,  was  published  by  him  in  the  newspapers 
of  London.  Home  Tooke  was  consequently  tried  for  a  libel ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  most  ingenious  and  spirited  defence,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  pecu- 
niary fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment.     Howell's  State  Trials. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  October,  1775,  Governor  Johnstone, 
one  of  the  members,  thus  expressed  himself:  — "  To  a  mind  that  loves  to  con- 
template the  glorious  spirit  of  freedom  no  spectacle  can  be  more  affecting  than 
the  action  at  Bunker's  Hill.  To  see  an  irregular  peasantry,  commanded  by  a 
physician,  inferior  in  numbers,  opposed  by  every  circumstance  of  cannon  and 
bombs  that  could  terrify  timid  minds,  calmly  waiting  the  attack  of  the  gallant 
Howe,  leading  on  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  with  an  excellent  train  of  artillery, 
and  twice  repulsing  those  very  troops  who  had  often  chased  the  battalions  of 
France,  and  at  last  retiring  for  want  of  ammunition,  but  in  so  respectable  a 
manner  that  they  were  not  even  pursued,  —  who  can  reflect  on  such  scenes  and 
not  adore  the  constitution  of  government  which  could  breed  such  men  ? " 

In  the  month  of  July,  1776,  Lord  Chatham  prosecuted  Woodfall,  the  printer 
of  a  London  newspaper,  for  a  libel,  in  having  asserted  that  his  Lordship's  sen- 
timents coincided  with  those  of  the  British  ministry,  and  were  unfavorable  to 
the  Americans.  A  technical  error  in  the  requisite  formalities  of  legal  procedure 
caused  this  action  to  terminate  in  a  nonsuit.     Annual  Register  for  1776. 


NOTE  XXXV.    Page  518. 

"  Caw  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  cont|uered  be. 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child, 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise,  when  she 

Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  undefiled  ? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 

Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
Un  infant  VVashington  ?  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore .' "  —  Lord  Byron. 
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^^rne'^oZrlTmZle^^^  Ada^s  wrote  at  the 

delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  frirdssWf  ^^V^^  ^''"''"«»''  '^^^ing  his 
in  the  cause  of  his  country.     Hi"  vLwsarVS"^.  h's  ease,  and  hazardi^  all 

"  Washincton  "  said  fj/no^oi  iV  t  ^"^^^^  ^^^  dismterested." 
ica  reechoedTe'deitn^.  l^Lt Tn' v^ar ^ >"  "'^  '^^^'.  (-'^  «»  Amer. 
of  his  countrymen."  His  popuEv  ul  '  '"  P^"'^^'  ^'^^  '"  ^he  hearts 
During  his  second  presidency  hw«,  hI"'  ''"f  "°'  "'^^"^^  uninterrupted, 
numerous  body  of  his  coun^^^^^^^  th»  h  T.''';- ^"'^  "?«™*^^"'  '»J»«tice,  by  a 
superior  even  to  this  keen  Sficltion    hi  n  'Vk-^''  former  glory.'   ^ut. 

plaining  patience.     If  PericTes  was  inln^  rff''/''  ^'"^^  «°"'  in  uncom- 

tontTaXTyte^:n\7or:;\is^^^^^^^  f"-9  ^^-'^o^  Washing, 
ment  was  slow  in^pemL,  being  litUe  Zd  h"' •"°"'  •^"""'^^  =  -  "  "'«  J"4- 
sure  in  conclusion;  hence  the  common  1^  I  by  invention  or  imagination,  but 
derived  from  coundls  of  war  Xr-  h^^'''^,°^  ^''  °'"'="^  °^  t^«  advantag^  he 
was  best;  and  certify 7o\t:S tTp^^T^^^^^^ 
His  integrity  was  the  most  pure    lis  in^fffT  battles  more  judiciously, 

known.  His  temper  was  naturSlv  irriS  ^^uT'^  inflexible,  I  have  ever 
resolution  had  obLTneTa  firm  ^d^  SSr""^  h.gh-toned  ;  but  reflection  and 
ever,  it  broke  its  bounds,  he  ^as  most  tl^  ascendency  over  it.  If  ever,  how- 
it  may  truly  be  said,  thLt  never  TdmZjTf  ?  ^''  ^"^^^  ^"  '^e  whole, 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  trpTace  him  in  .il  „  °'"'""'  'T'^'?^"  """'^  P^'^'^^^Y 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  a^  p^pL  r"""^  constellation  with  whatever 
Memoirs.  ^"  ''"  everlasting  remembrance."    Jefferson's 

^e^^^^pl:^^^^^^^  -?  -'ogi^ts  of  Washington, 

But  the  claim  of  WasSn  to  ' '  he  £ho«f  77'  f '""^,7^  *°  '^^''  °^"  ««»'«• 
ly  vindicated  in  the  recenf  wolk  o^Mr'fere^'^  if  iX llll-^l- --ssful. 


t??l^W^hiSS:t?lS?£=j^^  in  .e  summer;^ 

nations  of  the  earth  erant     «t  fl  I         ,•?  ^  P'^*'®  ""^  »  "a^^  among  the 

goodness  by  o^,r  e^cCouttrfr^^  ^^^  % 

our  councils,  success  nS  andt^  11°^"^  '^''\  ^^'''  "^  ^'^^  ^'«'^«'»  i" 
ty.  Endow  also  our  eneS  wWi  ^nl  2  ''!?'°"''.  ^e  tempered  with  humani- 
sensibleoftheirinjuslice  aXniinl!;^^^^^^^  minds,  that  they  may  become 
petition  of  thy  serlantrfrthe  aK  m^V"  It'^l""^  P,1^«^-  «^"^  ^he 
Son;  nevertheless,  not   my  wi  I    but  SihIk    '"/^°»*'^l'^"^^  '^y  •'^'^^^^ 

There  is  a  strange  disre'gard  of  p^priety  and  congruity  in  the  complimentaiy 


NOTES. 


terms  of  Franklin's  testamentary  bequest  to  Washington.  "  I  leave  to  General 
Washington  my  gold-headed  stick,  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty.  If  it 
were  a  sceptre,  he  would  become  it,  and  has  deserved  it."  But  Woshington'H 
glory  ia  for  ever  associated  with  the  triumph  of  republican  authority  over  sceptred 
and  monarchical  sway.     He  caused  the  popuHfascea  to  prevail  over  the  purpura 


regiim. 


NOTE  XXXVI.     Page  636. 

All  the  information  conveyed  in  this  paragraph  of  the  text  is  derived  from 
conversations  which  I  had  the  honor  and  advantage  of  holding  with  La  Fayette, 
at  his  house  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of  May,  1829.  Though  the  sequel  of  his 
communications  is  hardly  pertinent  to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  I  think  it 
far  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  ;  and  accordingly  transcribe,  as  follows,  from 
the  manuscript  journal,  which  I  enlarged  after  every  conversation  with  La  Fayette, 
and  the  accuracy  of  which  I  ascertained  by  subsequent  personal  correspondence 
with  himself. 

La  Fayette,  brooding  over  the  design  suggested  to  him  by  the  language  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  entered,  soon  after,  into  communication  with  Silas  Deane, 
and  subsequently  with  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the  Doctor  arrived  at  Pans  as  com- 
missioner  from  America  to  France.     On  learning  the  first  successes  of  the  British 
army,  which  followed  shortly  after  the  American  decloration  of  independence, 
both  Franklin  and  Deane  protested  that  they  could  not  encourage  La  Fayetttf  to 
pursue  his  romantic  purpose,  as  they  feared  that  the  cause  of  Amencan  liberty 
was  irretrievably  lost.     Undeterred  by  this  remonstrance,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
vere ;  and,  awaiting  the  completion,  which  Franklin  undertook  to  superintend,  of 
an  equipment  of  various  articles  which  he  was  to  take  with  him  to  America,  he 
"paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  his  uncle,  De  NoailTes,  a  timid,  circumspect  man, 
'resided  as  ambassador  from  France.  Noailles  presented  his  nephew  to  the  British 
king,  who  (aware  of  Franklin's  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  desirous  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  French)  said  to  La  Fayette,  "  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay 
some  time  in  Britain."     La  Favette  answered,  that  this  was  not  in  his  power. 
"What  obliges  you  to  leave  us?  "  asked  the  king.    »  Please  your  Majesty,"  re 
plied  La  Fayette,  "  I  have  a  very  particular  engagement,  which  if  your  Majesty 
•  were  aware  of,  you  would  not  desire  me  to  stay."     The   king  subsequently 
expressed  displeasure  at  that  reply,  when  the  events  that  ensued  disclosed  its 
hidden  import.     La  Fayette  was  invited  to  attend  the  review  of  a  detachment  of 
British  troops,  prepared  to  embark  for  America.     He  declined,  under  pretence 
,  of  sickness  ;  thinking  it  would  be  dishonorable  thus  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
'  troops  with  whose  enemies  he  purposed  to  unite  himself.     "  But,"  he  remarked  to 
me,  with  some  animation,  "  I  met  them  six  months  after  at  Brandywine."     One 
night,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  which  La  Fayette 
was  present,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  unexpectedly  entered,  having  just  arrived  from 
Paris.     He   announced  as  news,  that  the  French  court  had   commanded  the 
American  commissioners  to  depart  from  France ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  delivered 
to  La  Fayette  some  letters,  which  he  had  brought  over  for  him.    They  were  from 
Franklin,  and  stated  both  that  his  own  negotiation  with  the  French  court  was 
prospering,  and  that  the  equipment  for  La  Fayette's  voyage  was  completed. 
La  Fayette  immediately  repaired  to  his  uncle,  and  announced  his  instant  depart- 
ure for  France.     Noailles,  after  remonstrating  ineffectually  against  this  manifes- 
tation  of  indifference  to  the  British  monarch's  civilities,  demanded  if  his  nephew 
would  soon  return  to  London.     La  Fayette  answered,  that  he  did  not  know. 
"  Well,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  shall  I  conceal  your  departure,  and  tell  the  king, 
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^^^3:!Zt^:;;Cl^^  ""^1'^"    .^P«y««e  wasstruCc 
ing  a  point  he  hue    gr^kry^  a  LI  .ff  ^  T^^^^^ 

Britain,  replied  '' Mv  dear  L       r'   .V'"'''''''^       '*>"  «0"rt8  of  FranoA  „„»! 
since  youLo'ofTerlfuZ^^^^^  "«'**^^  ^^^  '«  ^°  t»'«t  5  but 

HHdor  consequently  lid  .  and  ho  S,^1  «'"'^  '^  ^^^  ^"'  '^^  '»•"  So  the  amba«. 
departure  of  I.aFayX\brAlJ„'  ""^''T'  ""  •^'^^ning,  soon  after,  the 
them  fully  persuadS  „V  h  «  acc^SntTs  n'  ^r\''T'  '""""^'  '^'"^  «'^^^^-« 
the  court  of  France,  how.Ver  knew  a,  v  S  "'^P'lf  ^  ^  d««'g"«-  Neither  he  nor 
had  embarked;  and  Z^U^  FrloT^  ^' ""^"^  them,  till  after  La  Fayette 
good  earnest,  to  pursue  U?o  calla.r  ad  , .??''"''"'".'  ''f ^P^'^^^'^d  two  vessels,  i„ 
his  cxpeditio;  to  Americrand  Ei  7'  ""n  ?«  P"''P«««  of  intercepting 
when  Noailles,  then  anSssador  at  Vifnn  '"""'^'^  '^"A"  Several  years  after, 
Baid  to  him,  with  a  ^S    ool\Tow'ra'F^  "h""/  ^"'  '"«  "«Ph«-'  »>« 

marke^^rteltg    „7^^^^^^^^^  Fayette  re- 

comp  exion,"  — the  revrrcn  '""^^'^'.^<?' «nd,  towards  Britam,  »  of  a  very  Austrian 

Turcot,  in  1775,  pre  rncTaL^ot  t"^^^  /^^"»  great^sta.esman" 

"^presenting  the  impolicy  yopeXaS^n"  SIa    '"?"''  '"^^  *'''^"^^'  ««'>i"«N 
his  daughter,  Madame  deStnSf^  r^;?^"'""'""' '  Necker  (according  to 

gave  si,^ilar  counselto  ill   ttiixtenJh    "^7'  ^'V"  ^*''"'^"'*'''"  ^^^«"f«"'') 
French  government  consented  n„Kii        J  V'"^-  !"  ^^^'^^  '^  ^^s  long  before  the 

America^  inrfcjSnce  "£/  Sred"?he3         '°  "P?^^.*'^  -"^  «'' 
succours  to  the  Americans  -trntKir    1  ^''^,'"^  *'°"'^*'  "f  affording  secret 

the  strong  current  of  publL^lllnf^r'"^  ""'^  reproaches  of  England  and 
of  the  Frich  monarc^h ITcC hlS T"  ^''  ««™P'- 

Britain,  and  the  ally  of  a  Srd  neTot  Ih  ^"^'T^'"^  '"'""y  '^  ^''«  '^'"S  ^^ 
then  it  was  manifest  to  all  d^^erni^gis  that  whalT^^^  E^«" 

ately  and  distinctly  desired  was  to  rendZ  L  n  •.•  k  ^  ^/"^"^^  '^""'^  '"""^'d'- 
struments  of  each  other's  dpl^f.^Vu''^""'''  '"'^  *♦'*'  Americans  the  in- 
hausting  warfore,  that  cour?  would"  L^n  '^"'r  "'  ^^  fi"^i'««"«  of  a  long  and  ex- 
Britain  to  the  estaimentTAl  P.'-eferred  the  dear-bought  success  of 

when  Co^ica  -volt  dfTom  the  srayTtl"e^^^^^^^^^  ^  '^"  ^^^^  ^'■°-' 

pursued  the  claims  of  defeTtedtymnny  '         "'^  P"«^hased   and 

FratT^'^k^'The^afan  A"""'"r^'-^  '^"^g^^  '^'^  '^^   ^--1    by 
was  not  recei^^d  !t  court    Id  etn'r",.^''"'^"*''"^'^  ''^''^''^  '^^  Madrid,  bu^ 

ousncss  of  hi;  character,  charged  Lord  CnrllKith  .S,?  ''l'  "'""'  '=°"«^t«"7  «"«!  inRonu- 
fo  single  combat.  At  a  more  ndvanrpH  nS  «•  ^  '"?"'"ng  ]l'8  country,  and  cfiallenged  him 
duct  and  bel.aviour  a  pec,  Ha'  remotencsa  from  li"."  '''^'  '"  ^"^^''^  ^^'"''•'«*'  '"  «"  ^'^  con 
a  sonorous  ardor,  which  years  anninor!!„™  stratagem,  intngue,  and  duplicity  ;  and  graced 
«fuch  in  noble'minds  cCrpondsThr,reToit'irrf'„'„''M'  V^'  *'"*  d'gnil/oVdisisS 
seen  Britain,  in  the  year  1836  noblv  n,tnrn  1£5  r  ■,  °"  '""st"""*  reputation.  Wo  have 
to  escape  from  an  un^just  nnfdanglurco^^  T'*.''^  her  mediation  enable  France 

»  In  the  month  of  October  im  tl.«  S^w?  f^t '""'  provoked  with  North  America. 

"  that,  in  consequence  of  th;a2Vubte'JVTwT'k''y  ^^'''^•'  r->'"»«»ion>  announced 
he  should  maintain  a  perfect  neutraSTrfnar^^^  h.m«elf  and  tiic  king  of  Great  Britain 
aid  to  the  Americans /*,,<  tha^he  shSd  no??ete^^^^^  ^^  ^^"'^'d  ""'S've  anv 
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of  the  ITnitnd  Stntos,  in  \\\»  diplomatio  capacity.  La  Fnyctte,  who  wbb  then  at 
("adiz,  repaired  to  Madrid  at  the  request  of  Carmichaoi  ;  and,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, informed  the  Spanish  minister,  Count  Florida  BInnca,  that  Carmichael 
would  quit  Spain,  if  ho  were  not  acknowlndgfid  before  a  certain  day,  —  adding, 
that  in  such  case  it  would  be  long  enough  before  Spain  would  see  another  ambaa- 
sador  from  America.     Thereupon  the  Spanish  court  acknowledged  Carmichael. 

La  Fayette  has  contributed  to  elucidate  the  history  as  well  as  to  promote  tho 
liberty  of  America.  Botta  informed  mo  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  historic  narrative  was  derived  from  information  and  materials  furnished  to 
him  by  La  Fayette. 


NOTE  XXXVII.    Page  550. 

The  late  William  Dillwyn  of  Wnlthamstow  informed  me  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment remitted  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  brother,  a  pious  and  respectable 
Quaker  inhabitant  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  distributed  among  tho  families  of  the 
two  Quakers  who  wern  hanged. 

Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  IVflr,  mentions  an  occasion  on 
which  a  party  of  Quakers,  hastening  to  tender  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
British  on  a  victory  which  they  had  obtained,  unluckily  accosted  Colonel  Lee  at  the 
liead  of  a  troop  of  American  dragoons,  whom  the  Quakers  mistook  for  a  neigh- 
bouring British  detachment  commanded  by  Colonel  Tarleton.  Under  this  im- 
pression, they  delivered  their  address  to  the  very  persons  whose  cause  it  loaded 
with  reproach  and  was  intended  to  injure  ;  and  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  one 
of  the  dragoons  with  a  pistol  shot  the  leader  of  the  party  through  the  head.  The 
others,  however,  were  spared  and  dismissed  by  the  humane  interposition  of  Lee. 

Some  Quakers  have  indulged  their  favorite  strain  of  declamation  in  complaints 
of  the  persecution  which  their  American  brethren  underwent  from  their  own 
countrymen,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  these  complaints  have  awakened 
little  sympathy  ;  and  impartial  men  have  been  more  disposed  to  partake  the  in- 
dignation which  was  kindled  against  the  Quakers,  and  to  admire  the  forbearance 
which  these  sectaries  experienced.  While  America  was  a  prey  to  all  the  misery 
and  horror  of  a  war  conducted  with  the  most  barbarous  license  and  savage  cruel- 
ty, the  voice  of  Quaker  thanksgiving  was  heard  to  celebrate  every  additional 
disaster  that  befell  her  arms,  and  every  increase  of  peril  that  menaced  her  liberty. 

The  American  Quakers,  however,  were  not  universally  the  friends  of  their 
country's  foes  and  oppressors.  Lydia  Darrah,  a  female  Quaker  inhabitant  of 
Philadelphia,  having  detected  a  project  of  General  Howe  to  surprise  and  destroy 
Washington  and  his  army  by  a  nocturnal  attack,  contrived  to  defeat  the  scheme 
by  conveying  intelligence  of  it  to  Washington,  under  whom  her  own  son  was 
serving  at  the  time  as  an  officer.     American  Quarterly  Retnew. 

Brissot,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of  the  American  Quakers  has  betrayed 
him  into  some  remarks  upon  their  conduct  more  encomiastic  than  correct,  relates, 
that  Washington,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  partook  the  prevailing  prejudice 
and  animosity  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Quakers ;  but  that  he  afterwards 
adopted  very  different  sentiments,  and  assured  Brissot  that  he  considered  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  good  morals,  economy,  and  general  reasonableness,  a 
powerful  support  to  the  new  government  which  the  Revolution  had  established  in 
America.  The  simplest  and  most  intelligible  explanat -jn  of  this  change  of  sen- 
timent seems  to  be,  that  Washington  disliked  the  Quakers  when  he  was  strug- 
gling against  established  monarchical  power,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  he 
liked  them  when  he  was  administering  established  republican  authority, —  that 
is,  for  their  peaceable  and  unresisting  submission  to  existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Their  weight  against  him  in  the  one  case  became  weight  in  his  favor  in 
the  other. 
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NOTE  XXXVIII.     Pago  651. 

IT  IB  mfllnnrholv  to  rnmirlr  »»•«;• 

cy)  of  .ho  «chemeJthat  Ta"  blenltredreidf  ?  ""^  '^'  P*":"'^'°"''  «'«*''«"• 

of  the  yariod  and  alx,minabirevi     involvorM«T"  "'^^ 

Once  planted,  the  root  of  this  tree  „fSr  "^  "y""'™  ^'^  "^K'"  "'"vory. 

The  Quakers  and  other  ch^zcns  o?A.n.  r      ""*  '""•'"'  !"  ^«  fatally  permanom. 

«ould  not,  or  at  least  they  Snot  iklZn^^^^  '^"'"  "'"''''  ^"' '''"^ 

moto  thorn  to  tho  condition  of  airy  and  ir?  /*'""  """"'"""y  ^'•««'  «'  P'"' 
I»  proportion  as  tho  n.anumit"ed  ncL^s  IT  '  ^"''T''^  "^^  community, 
ho  mcrcaso  of  thoir  social  dolmdatfortill  fh  l'""'"'^'^  '"  ""'"^'  ^^^  bcc" 
•f  possible,  oven  more  inhuman  ?hantha't  of  h'"  "■."•"'""/  ^^  «"«"y  ^^^^-^^^ 
tinues  enslaved.  La  Fayettrdu  in.,  his  „i  » '!*''"  °^-  '^''''  "»««  «''«'  ^on- 
and  painful  surprise  at  th^o  ncrea  c^t ch  thn?  r  ^""cT^  '^^P''^^^^  «  d««P 
blacks  and  mulattoes  had  underZe  since  th/p^  .'r'^  the  whites  against  the 
season  of  general  danger  solS  nf  u    ^*«^o'»«'onary  War,  when,  in  the 

With  the  professeJ^de;irn  of  If  *"'r'^  ^"''  P'^'"""'^  '^^'''  ">«*'«  together, 
for  the  total  abolitirn\f";'fgr&^  «f  °^.  '«y-«  ^  foundation 

which  has  boon  called  Liberia)  wi?h  frei  n  c^'on'^'ng  a  part  of  Africa 

dored  by  a  coalition  between  deudednhIan.l"n^°''/'"°'"  ^?''''''^  ^"^  «"««"■ 
hypocrisy  ;  and  has  produced  onka™,^?''^-  ""''  ^'^u'  ^"^'  '"J^^tice,  and 
more  confirmed  and  riRoroSs  S„?f?  /i  "?"'''"y  *°  *^^  '^'^^'^  "^g'oes,  and 
Character  and  TendenT<^The  A^rf^anlot/^T''    !^1  ^"  ^"^«*'^  '«'«  '^« 

are  such  as  ought  to  inhabit  and  prodoml"  to'  ,n  1^^'^'  f  "T""''  ''  "^P''^^^^^ 
J^o^owns  allegiance  to  God  and-'^^rerVtrht SlT  hi!  ::Zry^ZTZ 

tyZy':rGrt"Srwore'^^^^^^^^^^^  condition towWch  the  arms  and 

the  variety  of  danger  to  whS  wo  Save  b-"''  "''T^*'?,*^  '°°k  back  on 
our  wants  in  many  instanccshare  boon  «  i  ^^T^'  '''?''  ^°^  miraculously 
when  oven  hope  and  human  fortftude  b^^  "'^  """^  '"''  '^^''^^•^"^^b  wrought, 
wo  are  unavoidably  led  rrscrirran.1.  rT""^  """.''""^  *«  the  conflictT- 

-hich  we  have  unVseiledi;  rSved  f?om  the  hrnd'  f'.?^  r."''°''^  '"^-'"^^ 
every  good  and  perfect  cift  comoT     I  "'e^«."J  of  that  Being  from  whom 

that  it  is  our  duty,  and  we  See  thJtT'''""^  ^'"^  *^''"  '''«^«'^«  ^^"'^eive 
of  that  freedom  to  othm whic^'ha.h  been  .  ,  'VaI  ^°^'V°  ^^'^"^  «  Portion 
state  of  thraldom  to  wSch  we  o^Ihv  "  "^  ^"^  "'•'  ^"^  ^  ••«'«"««  ^'"O"*  that 
which  wo  have  now  everl  prrpect  oft^in/d' r    ^5^^"^  '^  ^^°°'"«^'  ""^^  ^^""^ 
why,  in  tho  creation  of  m^Knd   the  inhZ     ^TI'     ^' ''  "°' ''°'"  "«  *«  '"n"'"' 
wo.^  disting,iished  by  a^S  "n^et  fea^n^  nl'  °^  '^?  ««veral  parts  of  the  earth 
know  that  all  are  the  work  onritb,J\.''''T.^^^^^^^^      ^*  '«  ^"'^^'^"t  to 
of  the  human  species,  that  the  mostt^S^       "u*     Y'  ^"^  '"  ^'''^  distribution 
earth  are  inhabited  bv  men  T.        ,  "^^ "' '\^" '^^  ^'^^  "'^^^ 
other  ;  from  whence  7o  Zy  roLo^^^T"  n '^'"?  ^'r  ""'^  ""^  ^'•«'"  ^^^h 
placed  them  in  their  var^us  sTtSrs^nr      "Vf^^^^'r  '"f^r,  that  He  who 
tection  to  all,  and  thatTCmeth  not  n,  '?^'^    u^-"^"^  ^'^  ^'^'^  «"d  pro- 

it  a  peculiar  blessing  gra^d  to  u^  that  1"^"'"'"  m  ^J' '"Y?^      Wo  esteem 

more  stfln  to  uni ~!  -=•.••      ?'  ^^^^  ^®  ^'^^  enabled  m  this  dav  fo  nrlH  ^«„ 

-  -  -P  to  urn..,™]  v^vuization,  by  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  Uie7o"rr^;; 
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of  those  who  have  lived  in  undeserved  bondage,  and  from  which,  by  the  assumed 
authority  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  no  effectual  legal  relief  could  be  obtained. 
Weaned  by  a  long  course  of  experience  from  those  narrow  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities we  had  imbibed,  we  finu  our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence toward  men  of  all  conditions  and  nations ;  and  we  conceive  ourselves,  at 
this  particular  period,  extraordinarily  called  upon,  by  the  blessings  which  we  have 
received,  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  a  substantial 
proof  of  our  gratitude. 

"  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have  heretofore  been  de- 
nominated negro  and  mulatto  slaves  has  been  attended  with  circumstances  which 
not  only  deprived  them  of  the  common  blessings  that  they  were  by  nature  entitled 
to,  but  has  cast  them  into  the  deepest  afflictions  by  an  unnatural  separation  and 
sale  of  husband  and  wife  from  each  other  and  from  their  children,  —  an  injury, 
the  greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  supposing  that  we  were  in  the 
same  unhappy  case :  —  In  justice,  therefore,  to  persons  so  unhappily  circum- 
stanced, and  who,  having  no  prospect  before  them  whereon  they  may  rest  their 
sorrows  and  hopes,  have  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render  the  service  to  soci- 
ety which  otherwise  they  might ;  and  also  in  grateful  commemoration  of  our  own 
happy  deliverance  from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which  we  were 
doomed  by  the  tyranny  of  Britain,  —  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  born  hereafter 
shall  be  a  slave,"  &c.    Gordon. 

A  forcible  and  excellent,  yet  calm  and  temperate,  exposition  of  the  evil  and 
unrighteousness  of  slavery  has  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  accomplished 
Dr.  Channing,  of  Massachusetts.  Most  American  writers  who  have  ventured  to 
bear  testimony  agr  lust  slavery  appear  to  handle  the  subject  as  if  they  dreaded 
to  bum  their  fingers.  Their  confusion  and  timidity  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
distinctness  and  audacity  of  the  advocates  for  the  vile  institution. 


NOTE  XXXIX.    Page  552. 

In  the  historical  portion  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1772,  which  was 
written  by  the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  this  great  statesman,  after  condemning 
the  impolitic  tameness  with  which  Britain  and  France  forbore  to  withstand  the 
partition  of  Poland,  thu  contrasts  the  sickly  state  of  liberty  in  Europe  with  its 
happier  condition  and  brighter  prospects  in  America  :  —  "  In  a  word,  if  we  seri- 
ously consider  the  mode  of  supporting  great  standing  armies,  which  becomes 
daily  more  prevalent,  it  will  appear  evidently  that  nothing  less  than  a  convulsion 
that  will  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre  can  ever  restore  the  European  nations  to  that 
liberty  by  which  they  were  once  so  much  distinguished.  The  western  world  was 
the  seat  of  freedom,  until  another  more  western  was  discovered  ;  and  that  other 
will  probably  be  its  asylum,  when  it  is  hunted  down  in  every  other  part.  Happy 
it  is  that  the  worst  of  times  may  have  one  refuge  still  left  for  humanity."  These 
remarkable  words  (which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  a  passage  from  Smol- 
lett,  cited  in  a  note  near  the  end  of  Book  X.,  Chap.  I.,  ante)  amount  very  nearly 
to  a  prophecy  of  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  America,  and  of  the  connection  of  this 
triumph  with  the  explosion  of  the  French  Revolution. 


NOTE  XL.    Page  553. 

One  of  the  most  inte  esting  pictures  that  ever  were  painted   is  that  noble 
composition  of  Trumbull,  the  American  artist,  which  represents  the  members 
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Inkiid  '""'"  '"""■»«'=°'""l'  •!>«  re^pecitp^feUed  for  .he  opiil^  S^' 


■  i 


l.„f  i!!f^  the  foregoing  note  was  written,  the  Second  French  Revolution  ^of  1830^ 
pSe  aXlo^^l^r^^^^^^^^^  ^'7]f  "''^^.  ^  — brance  will^TnSuL'th 
aTantatfngTesl'^^^Ehe^'o:^^^  ^"'""'  representations  will  teach  a  g^nd 


NOTE  XLI.     Page  555. 

hlnln  ''''7f "  ^'^^''\"  '.^y'  •^*'^"  ^^^"'«'  '»  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  of  the  toil 
blood  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  declaration  and  sunnort  and 

S."f  H  'r  ^''^'-  ^'*'  ^'^'•""g^  «"  ^h«  g'*^«"^'  I  e*^"  ««e  the  rays  of  ?avTshin^ 
■ght  and  glory  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than  all  [he  means  and 
hat  postenty  will  tnumph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  although  we  should  rue 

<^Z}\  "^l".  "°^'"  '"y«  t^'c  g'-eatest  poet  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  men  that 

I  Si        2  T'  P'^''"'"'^'  "  ^  ^^""«^'  «»t«r  i"to  the  merits  of  the  causT-  bu 

dare  say  the  Amcncan  congress  in  1776  will  be  allowed  to  be  as  able  and' as  en 

hghtened  as  the  English  convention  in  1688;  and  that  their  posterity  will  celo" 

BZ^rietLT^r'   ''''''''''   °^  ^'^^  wrong-he^ded   House  o'f  W' ' 
Proud,  the  Quaker  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  deemed  the  American  Revolution 
the  certain  cause  and  commencement  of  the  decline  of  national  virtue  and  nros 

X  Xo  r'^S'  e  ^T  ""r  ¥'^;V^* '''  '^'  °^  ^«'"-«  I.  and  a  notcto  C 
A  ,  Chap.  I      Paine  who  judged  and  felt  very  differently,  thus  beautifully  nondera 

ZZ  ZT  T"*  ''^'P'"  "C  ^'"^"««"  g'^'y  =  -  "  A  thousand  yeai^  h?nce  pe? 
haps  in  less,  America  may  be  what  Britain  now  is.  The  innooin.«  nfZ^Tl 
acLcr  tnat  won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  in  her  favor,  may  sound  like"a  romance' 
and  her  inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  never  been.    The  ruins  of  that  Sy 
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which  thousands  bled  to  obtain  may  just  furnish  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or 
extort  a  sigh  from  rustic  sensibility  ;  while  the  fashionable  of  that  day,  enveloped 
in  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principle  and  deny  the  fact.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  extinction  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  see  but  little  more  to  excite  our  regret  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  pompous 
palaces,  magnificent  monuments,  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers  of  the 
most  costly  workmanship  :  but  when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall,  the  subject 
for  contempIative,sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  crumbling  brass  or  marble 
can  inspire  ;  it  will  not  then  be  said,  Here  stood  a  temple  of  vast  antiquity, 
here  rose  a  Babel  of  invisible  height,  or  there  a  palace  of  sumptuous  extrava- 
gance ;  but.  Here,  ah,  painful  thought !  the  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom, 
the  greatest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause  of  freedom,  rcae  and  fell." 
Paine's  Letter  to  Washington^  1796. 
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sionary  labours  among  the  Indians,  201- 
synod  of  the  New  England  churches,  203 : 
favour  of  Cromwell  to,  205 ;  projects  for  re. 
moval  of  the  colony  to  Jamaica,  207;  the 
Quakers    persecuted,  211;    Massachusetts 
asserts  her  rights,  221 ;  royal  letter  to,  223: 
Rhode  Island  charter,  225;  common  inte- 
rest of  the  New  England  States,  227 ;  ap. 
pointment  of  commissioners  for  New  Ena 
and,  229  ;  petition  of  Mussaehusette  to  the 
king,  231  ;   views  of  allegiance  in  Massa- 
chusetta   233 ;  disputes  with  the  commis- 
sioners,  235;  cession  of  Acadia  to  France, 
fil;   Indian  conspiracy,  239;   king   Phi- 
lips  war,  241 ;  invasion  of  Connecticut  by 
Andros,  243 ;  royal  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 245;  laws  of  England  deemed  inope- 
rative in  America,  247 ;  parties  in  Massji. 
chusetts,  249 ;  portents  in  the  same,  250  • 
Quo  Warranto  threatened,  251 ;   is  issued 
against  Massachusetts,  253;  Kirk  appointed 
governor,  255 ;  Andros  captuin-general,  257  ■ 
surrender  of  Rliode   Island  charter,  259  • 
oppressive  government  of  Andros,  261 ;  Sir 
William  Phips,  263;   insurrection  against 
Andros,  265;   war  with  France,  conquest 
ot  Acadia,  267 ;  chicanery  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  Andros,  269 ;   new  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  271 ;  administration  of  Sir 
William  Phips,  273;  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion, 275 ;   war  with  the   French  Indians. 
■iVi;   treaty  of  peace,  Earl   of  Bellamont 
governor,  285 ;  character  of  tiie  early  set 
tiers,  287;  early  histories  of  New  England, 
•loJ;  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  291  ; 
pohtical   condition    and    sentiments.   2')3  •' 
State  or  religion,  ay5;  society  and  manners! 
^97;  reward  of  public  services.  298;  slave. 
ry,299;  charter  of  Maryland,  301;  condi 
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tion  of  the  English  Catholicii,  305 ;  opposi. 
tion  of  Virginia,  307  ;  legislative  code,  309  ; 
discontent   of  Virginia   quieted,   311;   act 
concerning  religion,  313 ;  acts  for  security 
of  political  freedom,  315  ;  overthrow  of  reli- 
gious  liberty,  317;   general    prosperity  of 
the  colony,  dl9  ;  severe  pressure  of  the  na- 
vigation act,  321 ;  transportations  of  felons 
to  Maryland,  323;   charges   against   Lord 
Baltimore,  325;    pretensions    of   William 
Penn,  327 ;  professions  of  regard  by  James 
II.,  329 ;  formation  of  a  Protestant  associa- 
tion, 421 ;  review  of  the  proprietary  admi- 
nistration, 333 ;  opptession  of  the  Catholics, 
335 ;  civil  and  domestic  state  of  Maryland, 
337;  ea<]y  attempU  of  French  and  Spa- 
niards  in  colonizing  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, 340;  Coligny's  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion, 341 ;  grant  of  Carolina  to  Clarendon 
and  others,  143;  settlement  at  Albemarle, 
345;  second    charter   of  South  Carolina, 
347 ;  constitution  of  Albemarle,  349 ;  fun- 
damental constitutiona,  351 ;  old  Charleston 
fijunded,  357  ;  hostile  intrigues  of  the  Spa- 
niards, 359  ;  dissatisfaction  of  the  proprie- 
taries, 361 ;  factious  proceedings  in  Albe- 
marle, 363 ;  insurrection  under  Culpepper, 
365 ;  temporizing  policy  of  the  proprieta- 
ries, 367;   administration  of  West,  369; 
sale  of  Indians  into  slavery,  371 ;  discords 
in  South  Carolina,  373 ;  dealings  with  the 
buccaneers,  375;  resistance   to  the  navi- 
gation acts,  377;  Colleton  appointed  go- 
vernor, 379;  martial  law  proclaimed,  381 ; 
jealousies  in  regard  to  the  Huguenots,  383 ; 
Archdale  appointed  governor,  385;  his  suc- 
cessful administration,  387  ;  neglect  of  re- 
ligion and  education,  389;    laws  against 
Dissenters  declared  null,  39 1 ;    civil   and 
domestic  state  of  Carolina,  393 ;  Hudson's 
discovery  of  New  York,  387 ;  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  399  ;  contentions  with  the 
English,  401 ;  Swedish  settlement  in  Dela- 
ware, 403 ;  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Dutch 
and  English,  405 ;  conquests  of  the  Swedes 
in   Delaware,   407;    feeble   policy   of  the 
Dutcli   company,  409;   hostile  designs  of 
Charles  II.,  461 ;  noble  spirit  of  Stuyvesant, 
413 ;  capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam,  415 ; 
administration  of  Nichols,  417;  reconquest 
of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  421 ;  arbitrary 
administration  of  Andros,  423 ;   a  legisla- 
tive assembly  granted,  425;  colonel  Don- 
gan's  administration,  427 ;  the  Five  Indian 
nations,  429 ;    missionary    labours   of   the 
Jesuits,  431 ;  treaty  with  the  native  nations, 
433 ;  New  York  annejted  to  New  England, 
435 ;  general  dissatisfaction  in  New  York, 
437 ;  Leisler's  usurpation,  439  ;  scheme  for 
tlie  invasion  of  Canada,  441 ;  renewal  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  443  ;   spirit 
of  the  Connecticut  people,  445  ;  temper  of 
Fletcher's  administration,  447  ;  Lord  Bella- 
mont    appointed    governor,    449 ;    captain 
Kidd,  451 ;   factions   in    New  York,  453  ; 
administration    of   Lort^    Cornbury,    455 ; 
civil  and  domestic  st,",«f:  c.f  NfVf  York,  457  ; 
■ale  of  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  by  the 


Duke  of  York  to  Berkeley  and   Carteret, 
461 ;    Carteret    assumes   the    government' 
465;  fraudulent  views  of  the  Duke  of  York' 
467 ;  the  Quakers,  469 ;  sale  of  New  Jer! 
sey  to  Fenwick  and  Bylling,  473;  consti. 
tutioii  of  West  Jersey,  475  ;  pretensions  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  477 ;  first  assembly  of 
West  Jersey,  479 ;  domestic  state  of  East 
Jersey,  481 ;  incitement  to  emigration,  483 ; 
surrender  of  the  East  Jersey  patent,  485  • 
constitution  of  New  Jersey,  487  ;  civil  and' 
domestic  state  of  New  Jersey,  489 ;  Penn. 
sylvania,  first  settlement  of,  492 ;  birth  and 
character  of  William  Penn,  493 ;  solicits  a 
grant  of  territory,  499  ;  charter  of  Pennsyj. 
vania,  501 ;   preliminary  terras  to  settlers, 
503  ;  first  settlers,  505 ;  Pcnn's  first  frame 
of  government,  507 ;  grant  of  Delaware  to 
Penn,  509 ;  first  assembly  of  Pennsyfvania, 
511 ;  controversy  with  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
specting the  Delaware  grant,  513;  Pcnn's 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  515;  second  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  517;  Pcnn's  return  to 
Ergland,  519;  his  favour  at  the  court  of 
James  II,,  521  ;   his   letter   of  complaint, 
523 ;  rumoured  conspiracy  of  the  Indians, 
525 ;  conduct  of  Penn  at  the  revolution  ia 
1688,   527;   schism    under   George   Keith, 
529 ;  adverse  circumstances  cf  Penn,  533 ; 
third   fl-ame  of  government,  535;  second 
visit  of  Penn  to  his  domain,  537  ;  efforts  in 
favour  of  slaves  and  Indians,  539  ;  fourth 
frame   of  government,   541 ;   Penn's   final 
return  to  England,  543  ;  complaints  against 
Penn,  545 ;  civil  condition  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  547 ;  domestic  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  549 ;   state  and    prospects  of  tlie 
North  American  provinces  at  the  close  of 
the    17th    century,    551  ;    American    pro- 
vinces  disappointed  with  the  fruits  of  the 
British  revolution  of  1688,   ii.  1 ;   popular 
acts   of  Nicholson,   governor   of  Virfrinia, 
5 ;    his   ambitious  schemes,  7 ;   politic  ap- 
pointments   in    Massachusetts,  9 ;   popular 
administration    of    Lord    Bellamont,    1 1  , 
Dudley's  effort  to  extend  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, 13;  Queen  Anne's  war,  17;  attack  on 
the  Connecticut  charter,  19;  charges  against 
Connecticut,  21 ;  progress  of  the  war  in 
New  England,  23 ;  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  25 ;  projected    invasion  of  Canada, 
27  ;  capture  of  Port  Royal  and  Acadia,  29  ; 
expedition  against  Canada,  31  ;  disastrous 
results  of  the  expedition,  33 ;  Ilurtter  and 
the   New   York   assembly,   35;    peace   of 
Utrecht,  37  ;  evil  consequences  of  the  war, 
39  ;  Earl  of  Orkney  governor  of  Virginia, 
41  ;   Dudley  superseded  in  Masaacliusetls, 
43;   bill  to  abolish  New  England  charter. 
45;   the  Yamassee  war,  47;   (Jookin   and 
the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  49  ;  Sir  William 
Keith's  administration,  51;   piracy  on  the 
American  coast,  53 ;  Thcach,  or  Blackbeard 
the  pirate,  55  ;  chief  justice  Trott,  57  ;  re- 
volt  of  South  Carolina,  59  ;  trade  between 
New  York  and    Canada,  01  ;  John  Law's 
Priississippi  scheme,  64 ;  admiuistraliun  of 
Shute  in  Massachusetts,  65 ;  violent  opposi- 
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tion  to,  67 ;  intrigues  of  Raalcs,  69 ;  lieu- 
tenant-governor  Dumraer,  71 ;  war  with  the 
tastern  Indians,  73  ;   explanatory  charter 
of  Massachusetts,  75;  Burnet,  governor  of, 
77 ;  Belcher,  governor  of,  79  ;  French  Fort 
creeled  at  Crown  Point,  81 ;  the  Carolinas 
surrendered  to  the  crown,  83  ;  Thomas  and 
John    Pcnn,   their   visit   to   Pennsylvania. 
B5;  Bisiiop  Berkeley's  project,  87;  state  of 
affairs  jn  Virginia,  91;   in  New  England, 
?3 ;  'n  Maryland,  99 ;  in   South  Carolina 
103;  in   New   Jersoy,  Pennsylvania,  and 
•      ,  A^®'  105;  general  state  of  the  eolo- 
nies,  107 ;  unpeopled  and  defenceless  state  of 
the  southern  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  109  ■ 
colonization  of  Georgia    projected.    111- 
royal  charter  of  Georgia,  113;  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  115;  fundamental  laws 
of  Georgia,  117;  John  Wesley  and  his  bro- 
ther  visit  the  province,  119;  emigraUon  of 
bcotch  Highlanders,  121;  intrigues  against 
the  Wesleys,  123;  hostile  preparations  of 
the  French,  125 ;   difficulties  with  Spain, 
J^7  ;  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  129  ;  Offle- 
thorpes  invasion  of  Florida,  131 ;  unhappy 
result  of  the  invasion,  133;  Spanish  inva. 
sion   of  Georgia,   135;  triumph  of  Ogle- 
thorpe,  137 ;  prosperity  of  South  Carolina, 
139  ,•  condition  of  Georgia,  141 ;   progress 
ot   the   States  of  America   till   the   peace 
?^  Par's,  in   1763;  affairs  of  New  York, 
143;   Zenger's   trial,    145;    prosperity   of 
Connecticut,  147;   boundary   questions   in 
Massachusetts,  149  ;   int.igues  against  Bel- 
Cher,  J51;  parties  in  Pennsylvania,   157- 
military  organization  in,  159  ;  Indian  griev- 
nnces,  161;    war  with  France,  163;    pro- 
jected reduction  of  Louisburg,  165;  prcpa- 
rations  for   the  expedition,  169;  siege  of 
Louisburg,   171;  capture  of,   173;  general 
rejoicing  in  the  provinces,  175;  emigration 
ot  Scotch  Highlanders,   177;    preparations 
for  invading  Canada,  179;  formidable  French 
fleet,.  Its   dispersion,    1&1;  ravages   of  the 
trench  and  Indians,  183;   naval  impress- 
nient,   185;    impressment    and  tumult  at 
Boston,  187;  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  189; 
JJritisii  Dominion  in  Nova  Scotia,  191 ;  bill 
abolishing  Amv-.-ican  charters,  193;  scheme 
ot  an  Episcopal  establishment,  195 ;  policy 
ot    importing   slaves   into  America,    197- 
scheme  of  a  federal  league,  199;  state  of 
affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  201 ;  in  New  York, 
^Od;  agriculture  in  the  middle  States,  205; 
m  the  State  of  New  England,  207;  origin 
of  Vermont,  209; 'German  emigrants  in 
Massachusetts,  21 1 ;  the  Ohio  company,  213 ; 
sciences   and   literature  in  America,  215: 
collision  of  the  French  and  Englislj,  219  ■ 
freneh  pretensions  in  the  Ohio  valley  227  • 
inission  of  Washington  to  the  French,  229  • 
the  Albany  plan  of  union,  233 ;  Franklin 
and  Sliirley's  correspondence,  235 ;  provin- 
cial  dissensions,  237  ;  preparations  for  war, 
4dJ ;  the  French  neutrals  of  Nova  Scotia, 
.   '  ;   Bfaddock's  expedition,  243;   his  de- 
leat,  -^iii ;  lavages  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
-^47;  expeditioiDL  against  Crown  Point,  249; 
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abandonment  of  the  expedition,  259  ;  Morris 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  253;  re- 
signation of  civil  power   by  the  Quakers, 
^05;    war   declared   between   Prance   and 
England,  257  ;  French  success  at  0:»wcgo. 
859;    recall   of   Shirley,   261;    Loudoun's 
n;uitle8s    BchemeB,    263;     success    of   the 
French,  265;  Loudoun's  dispute  witii  Mas- 
sachusetts,  267 ;  state  of  parties  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 269  ;  Pitt  appointed  Prime  Minis. 
07Q        ;  Franklin's  inission  to   England, 
fd;  political  views  of  Pitt  and  Franklin. 
^75  ;  siege  of  Louisburg,  277;  repulse  at 
liconderoga,  279;  reduction  of  Fort  Da- 
que8ne,281;  salt  manufacture,  282;  biiu  - 
ruptlaw,283;  reluctance  of  New  England 
to  further  levies,  285;  battle  of  Niagara, 
ji87 ;  g,ege  of  Quebec,  289  ;  battle  ot^  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  293;  death  and  cha- 
racter  of  General  Wolfe,  295;  apprehended 
restoration  of  Canada,  297;  dislike  of  litu- 
lar  honours  by  the  Americans,  299 ;  pro- 
gress of  hostilities,  300;  entire  conquest  of 
Canada,  302  ;  war  with  the  Cherokees,  303 ; 
affairs  of  Massachusetts,  307;   conclusion 
ot  the  Cherokee  war,  309 ;    discontents  in 
Massachusetts,  313 ;  affairs  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 316,-  treaty  of  Paris,  319  ;  general  re- 
joicing,  321  ;  Indian  war,  325 ;  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Indians,  333  ;  Franklin's  se- 
cond mission  to  England,  335;  affairs  in 
Virginia,  337 ;  m  New  England,  341;  in 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas,  343;  in  New 
York,    Now    Jersey,    and    Georgia,   345 
seJiemes  of  taxation  first  broached,  347  ;  of 
an  Episcopal  hierarchy,  349  ;  unpopularity 
of  the  British  troops,  351 ;  Indian  affairs, 
J^S;    system   of  commercial    restrictions, 
JbS;  extension  and  aggravation  of  control, 
dbV  ;  foreign  colonial  trade,  369  ;  project  of 
a  domestic  tax,  371 ;  proposed  stamp  duties, 
dip  confused  counsels  in  New  England, 
375  ;  views  of  internal  and  external  taxation. 
377;  intrigue  of  Hutchinson,  372;  colonial 
petitions  against  the  proposed  lax,  381 ;  par- 
liamentary  debates  on  the  stamp  act.  383  ; 
passage  of,  385  ;  New  York  manifesto,  387  ; 
resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  389  • 
general  ferment,  391 ;  riots  in  Boston,  3J3| 
in  Rhode  Island,  395 ;  convention  at  Now 
JCork,  397;  political  clubs,  399 ;  Massachu- 
setts declaration  of  rights,  401  ;  non-impor. 
tation  agreement,  403  ;  the  stamp  act  set  at 
^o^*T'   f*^^'    "^   injunctions  di.sobcyed, 
4Ub;  I<ranklin's  examination,  407  ;  deelara 
tory  act,  409 ;  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  411  ■ 
compensation  to  sufferers  by  the  riots,  415  • 
American  popular  leaders,  417;  resentment 
against  the  abettors  of  the  stamp  act,  421  • 
act  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,  423 ;  act  sus-' 
pending   the   New  York   Assembly,   425 
l-rcnch   emissaries  —  De   Kalb,  427;  non-' 
importation  agreement  renewed,  429 ;  cir- 
cular letter  of  Massachusetts,  431 ;  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  trade  laws,  433;  Massa- 
chusetta  refuses  to  roscind  her  eiruuiar,  435  ■ 
convention  in  Massachusetts,  437;  violent 
proceedings  in  the  British  parliament,  439; 
zz 
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resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  441 ;  ^ 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  443  ;  im- 
policy of  the  British  measures,  449  ;  affray 
with  the  troops  in  Boston,  453 ;  partial  re- 
peal of  the  tea-duty  act,  455  ;  project  of  an 
Episcopal  hierarchy  renewed,  457 ;  writers 
on  the  American  controversy,  459 ;  insur- 
rection in  North  Carolina,  465 ;  aflfair  of  the 
Gasper,  in  Rhode  Island,  467;  governor 
Hutchinson's  royal  salary,  469  ;  committees 
of  correspondence,  471 ;  attempt  to  enforce 
the  tea-duty  act,  473 ;  disclosures  in  Hutch- 
inson's letters,  475 ;  question  of  conquering 
Americn,  479 ;  emigration  to  Amrrica,  481 ; 
Boston  Port  Bill,  483 ;  innovations  on  Mas- 
sachusetts charter,  485 ;  effects  of  the  re- 
cent acts,  487 ;  operation  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  489;  determined  obstruction  of 
the  British  measures,  491 ;  first  Continental 
Congress,  493;  proceedings  of  Congress, 
495 ;  defensive  measures  of  Massachusetts, 
497 ;  proceedings  in  parliament,  499 ; 
Quincy  urges  resistance,  501 ;  acts  restrain, 
ing  trade,  503  ;  attempted  seizure  of  mili- 
tary stores  in  Salem,  505 ;  affair  of  Lexing- 
ton, 507;  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  509 ;  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
511;  address  of  Congress  to  the  British 
people,  515;  Washington  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, 517;  Georgia  accedes  to 
the  Union,  519 ;  violent  proceedings  of 
Lord  Dunmoro,  521 ;  ravages  by  British 
cruisers,  523 ;  Richard  Penn'a  examination 
on  American  affairs  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  525  ;  invasion  of  Canada,  527  ; 
popular  and  public  policy  in  America,  530 ; 
progress  of  independence,  531 ;  European 
interest  in  the  cause  of  America,  533 ;  ne- 
gociations  with  France,  535 ;  condition  of 
the  American  army,  537;  ravages  of  Lord 
Dunmore  on  the  Virginia  coast,  539 ;  the 
British  evacuate  Boston,  541 ;  the  Indian 
alliances  of  Britain,  543 ;  Crerman  mercena- 
rieu,  545 ;  defection  from  the  British  service, 
547  ;  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  549 ;  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  by  the  Quakers,  551 ;  De- 
claration of  Independence,  553. 

Amherst,  general,  takes  Fort  Ticonderoga,  ii. 
286 ;  conduct  in  the  Canadian  war,  290. 

Andros,  ap|>ointed  Captain-general  and  Vice- 
admiral  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  &c.,  i.  257 ;  his  tyranny,  261 ;  is 
seized  and  imprisoned,  265;  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  267. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  supersedes  Lord  Balti- 
more as  Governor  of  Maryland,  i.  333  ;  his 
severity  and  rapacity,  334 ;  claims  for  the 
Duke  of  York  part  of  the  Connecticut  terri- 
tory, and  marches  upon  it,  243 ;  is  opposed, 
and  abandons  the  enterprise,  243 ;  his 
claims  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  244 ; 
his  change  of  character  and  deportment,  ii. 
6  ;  promotes  the  interest  of  the  colony,  6. 

\nnapolis,  substituted  for  St  Mary's,  as  the 
capital  of  Maryland,  i.  337. 

Spanish  armament  from  Carolina,  ii.  60. 


Arohdale,  John,  a  Quaker,  made  governor  of 
Carolina,  with  fuller  powers  than  had  before 
been  granted,  i.  385 ;  proves  himself  worthy 
of  the  trust,  385;  receives  an  address  uf 
thanks  from  the  body  of  proprietors,  386, 

Argal,  Captain,  conspires  against  tlie  liberties 
of  Virginia,  i.  75. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  as'sists  in  the  ifcizure  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  ii.  509. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  makes  prepara- 
tions for  forming  a  colony  in  Carolina,  i. 
343. 

Ashley,  Lord,  (aflerwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
obtains,  with  others,  a  charter  for  Carolina, 
i.  343 ;  draws  up  the  Fundamental  Consti- 
tution of  the  colony,  351. 

Augustine,  St.,  garrison  of,  established  in  Flo- 
rida by  the  Spaniards,  i.  359. 

Ayscue,  Sir  George,  commands  an  expedition 
against  the  Virginian  royalists,  i.  8G ;  enters 
the  Chesapeake,  and  overcomes  the  rcsiiit- 
ance  opposed  to  him  by  Berkeley,  87. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  his  history,  i.  98 ;  his  re- 
bellion, 99  ;  and  death,  101. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  to  James 
I.,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Virginia  company,  i.  301 ;  first  founds  the 
settlement  of  Ferryland,  in  Newfoundland, 
301 ;  obtains  from  Charles  IL  a  grant  north- 
ward of  the  Potomac,  and  determines  to 
settle  it  with  Catholics,  302 ;  his  project  in- 
terrupted by  death,  but  resumed  by  his  son, 
302. 

Balti more, Cecilius,  son  of  tlie  above,  carries  out 
his  father's  project  of  erecting  his  grant  into 
an  asylum  for  the  Catholic  faith,  i,  302 ; 
names  his  province  Maryland,  in  honour  uf 
the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  302 ;  tenor  of  the 
charter,  303  ;  first  emigrants  come  over  Id 
a  vessel  named  The  Ark  and  the  Dave,  com- 
manded by  Leonard  Calvert,  306;  Lord 
Baltimore's  wise  administration,  307 ;  op- 
position of  Virginia,  307 ;  finds  a  coinpctitoi 
in  Clayborne,  308 ;  triumphs  over  his  arts, 
309 ;  forms  a  legislative  code,  309  ;  quiets 
the  discontent  in  Virginia,  311 ;  pacifies  the 
Indians,  312;  draws  up  his  memorable 
"  Act  concerning  Religion,"  by  which  entire 
religious  toleration  is  established,  313;  his 
acts  for  the  security  of  political  freedom, 
315 ;  his  wise  plans  counteracted,  and 
his  religion  maligned,  317;  reposes  confi- 
dence in  Fendal,  surrenders  the  administra- 
tion into  hia  hands,  and  is  betrayed,  318; 
dies  at  a  venerable  age,  32^. 

Baltimore,  Charles,  succt'.cds  his  father  as  pro- 
prietary, i.  323 ;  carries  out  his  views  of 
religious  toleration,  323 ;  has  a  conference 
with  William  Penn  relative  to  settlement  of 
boundaries,  327 ;  sees  the  territory  now 
composing  the  State  of  Delaware  dismem- 
bered from  Maryland,  328 ;  is  accused  of 
obstructing  the  Navigation  Acts,  328  ;  the 
Protestant  party  seek  a  cause  of  quarrel 
with  him,  i,  330  ;  rumours  of  a  Popish  plot, 
331  ;  formation  of  a  Protestant  Association, 
331 ;  countenanced  by  King  William,  33'3  ; 
Lord  Baltimore  surrenders  the  powers  of 
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irovcmment,  and  is  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  332 ;  is  Bupersedcd  by  Sir  Edmund 
AndroB,  dd3, 
Barclay,  David,  a  Quaker,  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Barclay,  labours  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  England  and  America. 
11. 500.  ' 

Barre,  Colonel,  opposes  the  British  measures 
agamst  America,  ii,  485 ;  his  eloquent  ap. 
peal  against,  486. 
Bavington,  governor   of    North   Carolina,  a 

weak,  intemperate  man,  ii.  82. 
Bartram,  John,  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  esta- 
blishes  the  first  botanical  garden  in  Ame- 
rica,  li.  216. 
Bartram,  William,  his  botanical  tour  in  the 

southern  states,  ii.  480. 
Belcher,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  active 

and  efficient  officer,  ii.  345. 
Bellamont,   Earl  of,  appointed  governor  of 
New  York.  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp. 
shire,   1.  285 ;  his  wise  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration,  286 ;  his  popular  career,  ii. 
II;  dies  in  New  York,  12. 
Bellamy,  Capt.,  a  noted  pirate,  is  wrecked  off 
Cape  Cod,  and  his  accomplices  who  escape 
are  executed  at  Boston,  ii.  54. 
Berkeley,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Virginia, 
1.  83 ;    ameliorates  the    condition    of  the 
colony,  84 ;  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  forces 
sent  by  Cromwell  against  the  royalists,  87 ; 
obtains,  with  others,  a  charter  for  Carolina, 
343;  nominates  a  President  and  Council, 
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Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  project  of  improving 
the  education  of  the  colonists,  and  convert- 
ing the  Indians,  ii.  87;  visits  America, 
where  he  composes  his  •  Alciphron,  or  Mi- 
nute  Pliilosophie,'  88 ;  present*  his  library 
to  Yale  College,  and  returns  to  England, 
89 ;  his  prophecy,  89,  note. 

Bernard,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  concludes  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Indians,  ii. 
283. 

Berry,  Sir  John,  sent  with  an  armament  from 
England  against  Bacon,  i.  101. 

Betcher,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  79  • 
his  pompous  vanity,  79.  ' 

Blake,  Humphrey,  arrives  with  a  colony  of 
dissenters  in  Carolina,  i.  372. 

Bland,  advocates  the  cause  of  American  liber, 
ty,  ii.  459. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  originator  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  ii.  64 ;  ruinous  consequences  of 
the  failure  of  the  project,  65. 

Bolland,  agent  for  the  provinces  of  America 
presents  a  petition  to  the  Parliament,  ii. 

Bonnet  and  Worley,  two  pirate  chiefs,  form  a 
stronghold  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
are  compelled  to  surrender,  and  are  executed' 
at  Charleston,  ii.  54. 

Boston,  first  dramatic  entertainment  in  Bos. 
ton,  ii.  207;  creates  a  disturbance,  and 
leads  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  against 
theatrical  entortainments,  2Q7 ;  grnrral  fer- 
ment caused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  385  ;  riots, 
J93;  pohUcal  clubs,  399;  compensations  to 


sufferers  by  the  riots,  415 ;  non-importation 
agreement,  403;  the  Stamp  Act  disobeyed, 
405 ;  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,   41 1  ;    re 
sentment  against  the  abettors  of,  421 ;  non- 
importation   agreement  renewed,  429 ;  act 
imposing  duties  on  tea,  423 ;  affray  with 
the  English  troops,  453 ;  partial  repeal  of 
tea-duty  act,  455 ;    attempt  to  enforce  the 
tea-duty  act,  473 ;  the  Port  Bill,  483 ;  iu 
operation,  489  ;  fresh  troops  and  armaments 
are  continually  poured  into  Boston,  491  ; 
jealousies  excited  by,  491 ;   popular  meet, 
ings,  492;   General  Gage's  threats  to  dis- 
perse them  are  despised,  492  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Suffolk  county   declare  that  '  no 
obedience  is  due  to  the  recent  acts  of  Par- 
liament,'  492  ;  acts  restraining  trade,  503  j 
progress  of  the  public  discontent,  510 ;  at- 
tempted seizure  of  military  stores  at  Salem, 
505;  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  51 1  ;  ravages 
by  British  cruisers,  523 ;  the  British  eva- 
cutte  Boston,  541 ;  progress  of  the  cause  of 
independence,  542 ;  declaration  of,  553. 
iiouquet,  Colonel,  his  address  in  foiling  the 
Indians,  and  saving  Pittsburg  from  their 
fury,  11,  329. 

Braddock,  General,  his  expedition,  ii.  243: 
his  defeat,  245;  dies  of  his  wounds,  24«. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel,  attacks  Fort  Frontignac, 
n^280;  success  of  his  gallant  enterprise. 

Brainerd,  David,  his  talents  and  character,  ii. 
154, 

Branford,  town  of,  s«ttled  by  Davenport, 
iiiatoii,  and  otliers,  i.  172. 

Bray,  Dr.  Thomas,  promotes  the  establish- 
ment  of  free  schools  and  public  libraries  in 
Maryland,  i.  335. 

Brooke,  Lord,  projects  a  settlement  in  Con- 
necticut, i.  171. 

Brown,  a  merchant  of  Providence,  attacks 
with  a  party  in  whale-boats  the  Gasper  war 
schooner,  boards  her,  and  sets  her  on  fire. 
11.  467. 

Brownists,  rise  of,  i.  135 ;  persecution  of,  137. 
liuccaneers,  a  race  of  pirates,  infest  the  Ainc 

rican  coast,  i.  374  ;  law  against  them,  375  ; 

Slefa  37?     "''""^  despatched  to  suppress 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  colonizes  Port  Royal  Island 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  i.  372. 

Bull,  Stephen,  Surveyor^General  of  Carolina 
assigns  lands  to  the   Dutch  emigrants,  i.' 

Burke,  Edmund,  eloquently  opposes  the  British 
measures  against  America,  ii.  485;  his 
project  for  conciliating  Americans.  504 

Burnet,  William,  son  of  the  celebrated  bishoi- 
and  historian,  is  made  governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  ii.  60;  labours  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  province,  60  ;  is 
superseded  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  and 
transferred  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, 76;  honours  paid  him,  76;  quarrels 
respectmg  salary,  77;  dies,  and  his  faults 
lorgoitcn  in  his  good  qualities,  78. 

Beverley,  his  History  of  Virginia,  i.  115. 

Byron,  Captain,  destroys  the  last  French  na. 
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val  force  sent  for  the  recapture  of  Canada, 
ii.  303 ;  difimantlos  two  batteries  at  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  303. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  despatched  by  Henry  VII., 
visits  the  coast  of  North  America,  i.  ii6 ; 
his  discoveries,  27 ;  neglect  of  his  discove- 
ries by  Henry  VII.,  29  ;  commercial  enter, 
prise  under  Henry  VIII.,  30. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  commands  The  Ark  and  the 
Dove,  the  vessel  that  brought  over  the  Mary- 
land pilgrims,  i.  306. 

Calvert,  Charles,  appointed  resident  governor 
of  Maryland,  i.  320;  concilialus  tiie  Indians, 
320;  removes  the  Dutch  intruders,  and 
takes  possession  of  Cape  Hcnlopcn,  320 ; 
first  frames  a  law  fur  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  321. 

Camden,  Lord,  advocates  in  the  house  the 
cause  of  the  Americans,  ii>  410. 

Campbell,  Captain  Lachlan,  transports  to 
New  York  a  colony  of  Highland  families, 
ii.  146 ;  experiences  the  bad  faith  of  the 
governor,  147. 

("anada,  expedition  against,  ii.  31 ;  disastrous 
results  of,  33 ;  preparations  for  invading, 
179;  formidable  French  fleet  sent  for  its 
protection,  but  are  dispersed,  181  ;  progress 
of  the  war,  182;  ravages  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  183;  naval  impressment,  184;  peace 
of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  188;  idea  of  abandoning 
it  entertained,  317  ;  Fiarl  of  Bath  earnestly 
recommends  its  retention,  318;  Franklin 
publishes  a  pamphlet  recommending  the 
same,  318;  its  Anal  cession  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  319. 

Carolina,  North  and  South.  Coligni's  attempts 
at  Colonization,  i.  341 ;  grant  of  Carolina  to 
Clarendon  and  otiiers,  343 ;  settlement  at 
Albemarle,  34,');  second  charter  of  South 
Carolina,  347 ;  constitution  of  Albemarle, 
349  ;  the  fundamental  constitutions,  351 ; 
old  Charlestown  founded,  357 ;  hostile  in- 
trigues of  the  Spaniards,  359 ;  dissutisfttc- 
tion  of  the  proprietaries,  361 ;  factious  pro- 
ceedings in  Albemarle,  363 ;  insurrection 
under  Culpepper,  365 ;  temporizing  policy 
of  the  proprietaries,  367;  administration  of 
West,  369 ;  sales  of  Indians  into  slavery, 
371 ;  discords  in  South  Carolina,  37?;  deal- 
ings with  the  buccaneers,  375 ;  resistance 
to  the  navigation  acts,  377 ;  Colleton  ap- 
pointed governor,  379 ;  martial  law  pro- 
claimed, 381 ;  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
Huguenots,  363 ;  Archdale  appointed  go- 
vernor, 385;  Archdale's  successful  adminis- 
tration, 387;  neglect  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion, 389 ;  law  against  dissenters  declared 
null,  391 ;  civil  and  domestic  state  of  Caro- 
lina, 393 ;  the  Yamassee  war,  ii.  47  ;  piracy 
upon  the  coasts,  53 ;  Theach,  or  Blackboard, 
the  pirate,  55 ;  Chief  Justice  Trott,  57  ;  re- 
volt  of  South  Carolina,  59 ;  the  Carolinas 
surrendered  to  the  crown,  83 ;  state  of  in 
1730,  101;  prosperity  of  South  Carolina, 
139;  war  with  the  Cherokees,  303;  conclu- 
sion of  the  Cherokee  war,  309  ;  state  of  in 
17G5,  343;  popuialioii  150,000,  343. 

Carolina,  North,  a  conapiracy  of  tho  Coree 


and  Tuscarora  Indians,  ii.  34;  insurrec- 
tion, 465;  tho  first  Congress  rejects  tha 
plan  of  federal  association,  520 ;  allerwardi 
comes  heartily  into  the  measure,  550;  re- 
jects the  proposition  of  separation  from  tlio 
mother  country,  520;  Martin,  gnvernor, 
causes  his  house  to  be  surrounded  oy  can. 
non,  part  of  which  is  seized  by  the  people, 
522 ;  Colonel  Ashe  espouses  the  cause  of  tlic 
people,  and  tho  governor  is  forced  to  fly  tlie 
province,  522 ;  progress  of  tiic  cause  of  In. 
dependence,  53.3  ;  Declaration  of,  553. 

Carolina,  South,  expedition  of  the  Spaniards 
against,  ii.  22 ;  vigorous  measures  of  go- 
vernor Johnson,  and  departure  of  tho  squa- 
dron, 23 ;  project  of  invasion  by  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  ii.  58;  martial  law  pro. 
claimed,  59 ;  the  Spanish  fleet  proceeds  to 
New  Providence,  where  they  are  repul.'icd 
by  Commodore  Rogers,  and  afterwards  dis- 
persed in  a  storm,  60 ;  John  Rutledge  is 
elected  governor,  548;  in  an  address  to 
Lord,  William  Campbell,  the  new  governor, 
declares  its  adhesion  to  tho  British  crown, 
though  tiiking  arms  against  tyranny,  520; 
population  in  1700,  5506;  in  1723,  it  had 
risen  to  32,000,  ii.  100 ;  in  1730,  the  rice  ex. 
ported,  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  was 
264,488  barrels,  100 ;  in  1730,  tlie  negru 
population  amounted  to  28,000,  and  were 
detected  in  a  plot  for  a  general  massacre  of 
the  whites,  100 ;  printing  introduced  in 
1730,  and  a  newspaper  established  in  1734, 
101 ;  a  religious  frenzy  among  some  fanii. 
lies  of  the  French  refugees,  leading  to  fright- 
ful disorders,  101. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  is  sent  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  for  tho  reduction  of  New  York, 
229.  » 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  advises  burn- 
ing the  tea  in  Baltimore,  ii.  497. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  obtains,  with  others,  a 
charter  for  Carolina,  i.  343. 

Gary,  collector  of  the  pronrietary  quit-rents  in 
Carolina,  affords  an  i  jrly  example  of  tlic 
repudiation  system,  i.  392  ;  he  and  his  par- 
tizans  obliged  to  fly  the  colony,  392, 

Catholics,  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  tlia 
Pretender,  they  are  accused  of  conspiracy 
in  his  cause,  i.  177. 

Catholic  priests  doomed  by  the  New  England 
laws  to  punishment,  and  to  death  in  case  uf 
return,  i.  186- 

Catholics,  English,  condition  of,  i.  305 ;  erni. 
gration  of  to  Maryland,  306 ;  act  concern- 
ing religion,  307 ;  opposition  of  Virginia, 
.307;  discontent  of  Virginia  quieted,  311; 
overthrow  of  religious  liberty,  317  ;  profcs. 
sions  of  regard  to  the  Catholics  by  James 
II.,  329;  formation  of  a  Protestant  Associa- 
tion, 331 ;  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  335 ; 
are  excluded  from  the  act  of  toleration, 
336 ;  persecution  of,  336. 

Chalmers,  George,  advocates  the  prerogative 
of  Britain,  ii.  459. 

Chauncey,  Charles,  flies  from  persecution, 
and  joins  the  colony  at  Massachusetts,  :. 
181. 
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Charleaton,  foundation  r'  i,  370;  named  in 

honour  of  Charles  II,,    70. 
Chase,  Samuel  is  charaolorizcd  as  the  Samuel 

Adams  of  Maryland,  ii.  4<i4,  mtr. 

d»nH  T  s"*"  'i'^''  '''"■•"^  conducted  to 
Eng  and  by  Sir  Alexander  Cummin^,  ii. 
8J,  the  attentions  ,K,.d  them,  83;  war  with, 

?0?'*^.i;  -"'^  '7  ''"'■«o°  ♦"  ^°''  Loudoun. 
Sr  ."0,?/"''"^'  3"5'  »ain  attempts  to 
conc^hate,  306 ;  mediation  of  the  chief  Lit" 
tie  Carpenter,  309;  Captain  Kennedy  pro- 
ceeds  agamst  them,  drives  them  back,  and 

h!i"qTn  .r''"'  ""T  ?""«='?"'  town,  Etc. 
hoc,  310;  they  sue  for  peace,  310;  a  depu- 

land,"354  **  *''''*'''  '»"t«d  'o  Eng. 

^''i'^fn^.^'h-®"  "f"^'  ^°^«"-"°'  °f  Virginia, 
1.  106,  his  prudence  and  inactivity,  106. 

dTatrh'  ^r 'r'^'  "  Q""'"'"'  condemned  to 
death  by  the  laws  of  New  England,  but 
escapes  with  flogging  and  exile,  i.  217 

"^  wTr'of''fip:i''fi^"'^''^"  ''•--If  -  "'e 
Chu'.:^  Colonel,  his  services  in  the  war  with 
the  Five  Nations,  ii.  18 

^'!^;^hpr°"'  '^u"^    Chancellor,    obtains,   with 
others,  a  charter  for  Carolina,  i.  343;  his 

Clarkr  n  '"?V"  '"^""^ '«  toleration,  344. 
Clarke,  Dr.  John,   succeeds  in  obtaiAins  a 

charter  for  Rhode  Island,  i.  225.  ^ 

Clay  borne  W.ll.am  secretary  of  the  province 

R„1Mn^""Vi^'^®'  *>'"  opposition  to  Lord 

,n    i."r3?2^'  •"  ^'^''1^'  ^^^'  ''^'^'^ 
wellS'  •"'P*'"«*''  the  cause  of  Crom- 

Clinton.  George,  governor  of  New  York,  ii. 

^!fr  ^'nf  ^7  ^^'^^  »"  accomplished  scho- 
lar  and  philosopher,  ii.  345. 

Co  igni,   admiral,   equips    two    vessels,  and. 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  river 
names  the  country  Carolina,  after  his  sove 
tr!^w>?H '"  ^^•'  '■  ^'^^  '•  ««ttles  the  coun- 
«/mr  K  ""i^"l''ots,342;  massacre  of  the 

uZti!^'"-^TTA''  342;  retaliation 
upon  the  Spaniards,  342. 

cl?w";rf ''/'*''?■•  '''""'"''•  ^'th  Others,  a 
churter  for  Carolina,  i.  343. 

Colleton,  James,  replaces  Morefon  in  the  ffo- 
vernmenf   of  Carolina    i    ITQ .  r.J„i  • 
mariiiillan,  q«i    •    •    '         " '  Proclaims 
rd!3e2.       '        '  "  "mpeached  and  banish.  ' 

^Zhn'^'ff-^  "'".  ^*'"''°"-  ''•«  ^^''l  fir  sup. 
plying  religious  instruction  to  the  colonies 

of  fhe  cl^h*  .'•  '^V  .-"'-"P'^oents  the  state 
CnnL.      «    »"'"'  '?''^"'"  '»  Maryland,  325. 
deffi  '^li^' ^°"."»-"''. ---bled  at'Phik. 
aephia,  11.  493;  proceedings  of,  495;  pub. 
hshes  an  address  to  the  plople   505    '^is 

506;  second  continental  congress.  514  •  ad 

rrnd^'s  5  .  •p"';"'"'*^  of^Enghndi 
Ireland.  515;  Peyton  Randolph  the  «5r«» 
Kn-aidcnt  019;  i.e  vacates,  avid  John  Han' 
cock  ..  elected  ..  hu,  snccesaor.  519;  U^ 
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5S"  5%"'^^  Tr'^"  ^'°"«'<'"''tcd  Colo, 
nies     519 ;   by  the  accession   of  Georffi,, 
the  title   "The   Thirteen  States  of  Ncfr  1 
America"  la  adopted,  519. 
Connecticut,  settlement  of,  i.  171  ;  attack  on 
Its  charter,  11. 19  ;  charges  against,  21 ;  evil 
consequences  of  the  war  with  Canada.  39 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  are  united  by  a 

charter  of  Charles  IL,  173.  ^ 

Connecticut  resists  the  oppression  of  the  e,u 
vernment,  266;  distinguished  by  her  prompt 
actionon  the  threatened  attach  upon  S 
*-ngland  by  Count  Frontignac.  2e4;  fur- 
nishes  her  contingent  of  5000  men  Ibr  the 

30,000;  in  1753, 100,000;  in  1756, 131.805- 
prosperity  of,  147;  responds  cheerfully  t.^ 
the  requisition  made  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ijnglish  troops  against  the  Indians,  332; 
st^ateof  m  1765,142:  population  145,500, 

Conway,  Secretary,  expresses  a  desire  to  see 

the  stamp  act  repealed,  ii.  406. 
Cooke,  John,  his  intrigues  in  Maryland,  i.  327- 

forms  a  Protestant  Association,  331 ;  is  in. 

dieted  for  treason  and  blasphemy,  and  flies 

the  province,  335. 
Cornbury,  Lord,  his  odious  admirtistration. 

II.  12;  persecutes  the  Quakers  in  New  Jer. 

Cornwallis,  Colonel   Edward,  governor   and 
commander-in-chief  in  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  191 
l^oiton,  John,  retires  to  New  England,  i.  165- 
popularity  of  his  religious  works,  288. 

,  John,  son  of  the  celebrated  Colton 
removes  from  Plymoyth  to  Charleston,  and 
IS  successful  as  a  minister,  i.  388 
Cranfield,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  be- 
comes  embroiled  with  tho  colonists,  i.  245 
insurrection  against  suppressed,  245 ;  is  re-' 
called,  245. 
Craven,  Charles,  governor  of  Carolina,  popu- 
|-  38Cf  ""*^   ^""^"  **^  '"'*  administration. 
Craven    governor  of  South   Carolina,  distin- 
guishcd  for  his  humanity  and  valour,  ii.  46  • 
his    energetic    conduct  in   the   Yamassec' 
war,  49. 

Craven.  Lord,  obtains,  with  others,  a  charter 
for  Carolina,  i.  343;  succeeds  tlic  Duke  of 
Albemarle  as  palatine.  357. 
Cromwell.  Oliver,   believed   to    have  visited 
New  England,   i.  184,  note;  his  elevation 
to  power   beneficial  to  tho   Now  England 
Mates,  206 ;  his  project  for  transferring  the 
Nevv  England  settlers  to  Jamaica,  ii.  207. 
Coxe,  Daniel,  proposes  a  scheme  of  a  federal 
league,  ii.  199-  it  proves  the  germ  of  sub- 
sequent  action.  199. 
Crosby,  Colonel  William,  governor  of  Nevv 
lork.  an  oflieer  of  talent,  but  of  arbitrary 
principles,  i.  143;  proceeding  ogainst  Zen. 
ger,   printer  of  the    New   York   Weekly 
Journal,  144;  he  is  acquitted,  145;  CIros 
by's  death,  146. 
Crnwn  Point,  French  fort  at,  ii.  8I ;  expedi, 

tion  against.  249.  ^ 

Culpepper,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i.  106- 
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return*  to  England,  107 ;  i«  put  in  confine- 
ment for  returning  without  leave,  107 ; 
cxcitCH  coinmotionii  at  Astlcy  river,  364 ;  is 
dcspatclicd  to  Enf;land  to  offer  Rubmiision, 
365 ;  is  arretted  in  the  Downs,  brought  to 
trial,  and  acquitted  by  the  influence  of 
Shaftesbury,  366. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  colony  in  Virginia  during  the 
absence  of  Lord  Delaware,  i.  60. 

Dalzell,  Captain,  his  project  to  surprise  the 
Indians,  but  himself  falls  a  victim  to  their 
artful  mancBuvrcs,  ii.  328. 

Danforth,  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
obstructs  the  appointment  of  deputies,  i.  249. 

Dayenant,  Sir  William,  the  poet,  his  expedi- 
tion to  found  a  new  colony  in  Virginia,  i. 
65 ;  is  taken  prisoner,  and  owes  hia  life  to 
the  friendship  of  Milton,  85. 

Delaware,  the  territory  composing  this  State 
is  dismembered  fVom  Maryland,  i.  328; 
situation  of  in  1720;  Lord  Baltimore  makes 
an  effort  to  regain  it,  but  failing,  concludes 
an  agreement  with  the  heirs  of  Penn,  ii.  99. 

Delaware,  Lord,  is  appointed  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  at 
Jamestown,  i.  52;  his  administration,  56; 
is  appal  nted  governor  of  Virginia,  57  ;  his 
wise  administration,  60;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 61 ;  anarchy  and  famine  at  James- 
town, 59. 

Demer^,  Captain,  defends  Fort  Loudoun  against 
the  Ciierokces,  305 ;  is  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, and  afterwards  ransomed,  305. 

Dcnison,  Captain,  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  war  of  Philip,  i^.  242. 

Denny,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  concludes  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Indians,  ii. 
283. 

Dickinson,  advocates  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  ii.  459. 

Dissenters,  laws  against  in  Carolina,  i.  391. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
his  instructions  to  enlarge  the  royal  prero- 
gative provoke  resistance,  i.  237. 

Douglass,  William,  of  Boston,  a  profound 
mathematician,  ii.  21 C. 

Dramatic  performances,  the  first  in  the  British 
colonies,  were  at  Williamsburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  91 ;  first  in  New  England,  ii. 
207 ;  create  a  disturbance,  and  lead  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature  against  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, 207. 

Drumraond,  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability, 
appointed  first  governor  of  Carolina,  i.  345. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
his  arbitrary  administration,  i.  13;  is  ar- 
rested in  a  popular  outbreak,  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  England,  13;  is  reinstated, 
14  ;  his  efforts  to  extend  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, 15 ;  superseded  in  Massachusetts,  43 ; 
is  appointed  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
269 ;  condemns  to  death  Leisler,  who  ex- 
cited the  movement  against  King  William, 
270. 

Dummer,  William,  governor  of  Massachu- 
actts,  ii.  71 ;  his  prududi  and  liberal  au- 
imnistration,  75. 


Duquesne,  Fort,  is  abandoned,  and  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  281. 

Dutch,  lands  assigned  to  Dutch  emigrants,  i, 
361 ;  West  Indio  Company,  399 ;  conten- 
tions with  the  English,  401 ;  mutual  jealou- 
sies of  the  Dutch  and  English,  405 ;  feeble 
policy  of  the  Dutch  Company,  409;  Stuy. 
ve^ant,  noble  spirit  of,  413 ;  reconquest  of 
New  York  by  the  Dutch,  421. 

Dyer,  Mary,  a  Quakeress,  is  put  to  death  for 
her  religion  by  the  New  England  laws,  i, 
217. 

Earthquake  in  New  England  in  1727,  ii.  94. 

Eastchurch,  is  appointed  governor  of  Albe- 
marle, i.  363. 

Education,  promoted  in  New  England,  i.  290. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  president  of  Princeton 
college,  his  talents  and  character,  ii,  153. 

Effingham,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i.  107; 
his  tyranny  and  rapacity,  108;  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  irritates  the  colonists,  ii.  4, 

Elizabeth,  of  England,  spirit  of  maritime  ad. 
venture  under,  i.  32;  coasts  of  Labrador 
and  Greenland  explored  by  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  32 ;  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition, 
33 ;  grants  a  patent  of  discovery  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  37 ;  is  an  accomplished 
smoker,  40,  note, 

Eliot,  John,  his  missionary  labours  among  tlie 
Indians,  i.  199  ;  his  Indian  Grammar,  199 ; 
publishes  a  treatise  against  monarchical  go- 
vernment, 221 ;  is  cited  to  answer  for  the 
same,  and  obtains  forgiveness,  221,  note, 

Endicott,  gcTvernor  of  New  England,  makes  a 
treaty  with  France  in  relation  to  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  i.  195 ;  puts  an  end  to  flogging 
for  religious  opinions,  218. 

England,  Henry  VII.  neglects  Cabot's  disco- 
veries in  America,  i.  31 ;  maritime  adveli- 
tures  under  Elizabeth,  33 ;  project  of  a  co- 
lony under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  37 ;  co- 
lony at  Roanoke  in  Virginia,  39 ;  farther 
attempts  at  colonization,  41 ;  Goswold's  voy- 
age, 43 ;  the  London  and  Plymouth  compa. 
nies,  45 ;  colonial  code  of  James  I,,  47 ;  ex- 
ploration of  the  Chesapeake,  53;  colony  at 
Jamestown,  57  ;  Lord  Delaware  sent  as  go- 
vernor to  Virginia,  61 ;  disasters  of  the  Lon- 
don  Company,  75 ;  dissolves  itself,  77 ; 
James  assumes  the  government  of  Virginia, 
82 ;  royal  cause,  in  the  troubles  of  Charles  1., 
espoused  by  Virginia,  85 ;  navigation  sys- 
tem, 87;  navigation  act,  91;  impolicy  of 
the  exclusive  system,  93;  navigation  act 
a  grievance,  95 ;  effects  upon  America  of 
the  revolution  under  Cromwell,  109  ;  policy 
and  religious  views  of  the  Stuarts,  139; 
Charles  I.  transfers  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, 161 ;  royal  letter  to  Massachusctt!<, 
229 ;  petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king, 
231 ;  cession  of  Acadia  to  Frunne,  237 ; 
royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  245; 
laws  of  England  become  to  be  considered 
imperative  in  America,  247;  sale  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Jersey  by  the  Duke  of  York 
to  Berkeley  &.  Carteret,  461 ;  William  Penn 
solicits  a  grant  of  land  from  the  crown,  491) ; 
charter  of  Pennaylv&Dia,  501 ;  revolution  of 
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and  falli  into 


1688  diwppoinU  the  Americann.  ii  l- 
Queen  Anne'i  war,  17;  oxpedition  awin.t 

■ion  of  Canada,  27  ;  capture  of  Port  R„yal 
»nd  Acad.a,  29  ;  expedition  ogainst  (Canada, 
31  ,  diBaatrous  rciults  of  tho  expedition  33' 

the  war,  39 ;  war  with  FrancJ  re.umed, 
1 W ;  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburff  171  • 
emigration  of  Scoteh  Highlander,,  177 ;  pre' 
parationg  for  invading  Canada,  179;  di.per- 
•ion  of  a  formidable  French  fleet,  181  ■'Ta 
vagc.  of  the  French  and  IndiaoB,  183  j  rea! 
tyof  A.x.la.Chapelle,189;  French  preten- 
sion, ,„  the  Ohio  Valley.  227;  Washing, 
tor^s  mission   there,  229;   Braddock's  ex 

^ewT'.^^'  •  'I?  '''''"^  245  ;  war'JclareJ 
anew  between  France  and  England,  257 : 

aucrs/o^""'"  "'  ^7/^°'  259 ;  "ontinued 
success,  265  ;  siege  of  Louisburg,  277 ;  ro- 
Hso  at  Ticonderoga,  279;  rcLtion  of 
tort  Duquesne,  281 ;  battle  of  Niagara,  287- 
.lege  of  Quebec  289  ;  battle  of  the  heights' 
of  Abraham,  293;  death  and  character  of 

tlZfr^°f'^^i'  » '"'position  shown "^ 
restore  Canada  to  the  French,  297 ;  progress 
of  hostilities,  300 ;  entire  conquest'o7S! 
da,  302 ;  treaty  of  Paris,  319 ;  proiected 
Bche^es  of  taxation.  347 ;  o'f  establiEg  an 
Episcopal  hierarchy,  349 ;  the  British  t4)p8 
become  unpopular,  351 ;  project  of  a  system 

tic  tax,  J71 ;  of  stamp  duties,  373 ;  Governor 
Hutchinson  incurs  the  odium  of  introducinff 
these  measures.  379 ;  parliamentary  debate! 

Franklin  18  examined  at  the   bar  of  the 

stamp  act.  411 ;  act  imposing  a  duty  on  tea. 

rP.rJ.nr      ?u'"^'  •'"  "'"B"'"'' parliament 
respecting  the  resistance  to  this  act.  439; 
British  and  American  troops,  collision  be- 
tween them  453;  partial  re^al  of  the  te^- 
r^rLl"^    ^ '  i"l^°^  ***' ""  Episcopal  hie- 
ZI^ITa?^'/^^''  "»'*"»?"'  to  enforce 
the  modified  tea-duty  act.  473;  question  of 
conquering  America.  479;  the  Boston  port 
bill  18  passed  483;  meets  with  determined 
obstruction,  491 ;  acts  passed  laying  restric 
tions  on  trade,  503 ;  orders  issued  to  secure 
t^  military  stores  of  tho  government,  505; 
^n^'^u  •   i""^'""  disastrous  to  the  British 
507 ;  their  loss  at  Bunker's  Hill,  511 ;  Lord 
lJunmoro  is  urged  to  rigorous  proceedings. 

r  .1  «  ""^  ^^""  ^  examination  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  525;  the  British 
evacuate  Boston,  541;  defections  from  the 
British  service,  547 ;  America  declares  her! 
self  independent  of  the  mother  country, 

Episcopacy,  scheme  of  an  Episcopal  establish- 
ment m  America,  ii.  194;  suggested   by 
Seeker,    archbishop    of  Canterbury,   194- 
Cutler,  rector  of  Yale  College,  and  severa  1 
other  clergymen,  retract  Presbvterianism-  I 
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E^ving  John,  of  Maryland,  hi.  lecture,  on  na- 

tural  philosophy,  ii.  481. 
Faubord,  «  Qu.iker,  wM-k,  to  imitatn  the  Sacri- 

Hce  ol  Abraham,  but  is  prevented,  i.  215. 
Kendal,  Joaias.  a  profligate  adventurer,  raise. 

an  insurrection  in  Maryland,  i.  317;  gain, 
ho  confidence  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  siir! 

renders  the  administration  into  his  hands, 

till  'ioV'''"^''"^'  3'«;  i-e-excite.  commo- 
Uons,  d26;  i.  prosecuted  for  scditiou.  prac. 
tioes,  and  banished,  327.  ^ 

'XTo^f  ^t:;t,'l!'26'' ''''"'  -^-  ^'^ 
rfrr:i'sr;iia''''''^^"'''^3^'--«' 

^t*"''  p'-  i"'^.""' "» '^''J"'"  "«'  difference, 
between  England  and  America,  ii.  500. 

Frie^nZWa  ''""'"  °'  '''  ^^'"^'^  "^ 

^'qT:  r"^**"'""  f  """=«  and  England,  i. 
l^;'^'"'^'\^ri-ited  from  her,  267;   war 

Acadia  §9 ;  Canada  invaded,  31 ;  the  4glish 
epulsed  with  great  loss,  33 ;  preparation?for 
invading  British  America,  125;  meet  with  a 
warm  reception,  163 ;  lose  the  stronghold  of 
Louisburg,  171 ;  Canada  invaded,  179  ;iU 
fleet  dispersed,  181;  successes  of,  in  co„! 
nect,o„  with  the  Indians,  183;  Ircaty  of 
1^  S  nh''^v '\\  ^^-^ '  P'^en^ions  of  France 
.wi„?^iK  ^"I'^y-  227  ;  mission  of  Wash- 
K  Rr!l  T  hf  d-quarters,  229 ;  they  de- 
Jeat  Braddock,  245 ;  war  declared  anew  be- 
tween  France  and  England,  257;  the  French 
arms  victorious  at  Oswego  259  ;  cont  nSed 
successes  of  the.French,  2*65 ;  siege  of  Louis- 
Ini  V  .  n '**  '^Pu'sed  at  Ticonderoga,  279  ; 
lose  Fort  Duquesne,  281 ;  loss  at  the  battle 
of  Niagara,  287 ;  siege  of  Quebec,  289 ;  their 
severe  defeat  in  tlie  battle  of  the'heiglts  of 
Abraham,  292  ;   their  commander-in-chief, 
t?es  s'(S'"'  ^•"''1'  23^j  P'-'Sress  of  hostili-' 
of  P.rS?'^?S  "*  'r  of  Canada,  303;  treaty 
De   Kal'h   aU"'"*  «""««»"«« '"to  America. 
France.  5*35   ''  ''"'"""'   "^^""'^^''^   ^'^ 
Franklin,  Josiah,  father  of  the  philosopher,  his 
method  of  attracting  herring  into  a  river 
they  had  never  before  visited,  ii.  207 

.r!i„  "•  ?«J*.'"'7'  ^'^  ""gin  -ind  early  his 
tory,  11.  156;  is  elected  Colonel  of  the  Phila 
delphia  regiment,  but  prefers  serving  as  a 
private  159;  his  mission  to  England^,  273^ 
political  views  of  Pitt  and  Franklin,  275  • 
preserves  hi^  popularity,  though  advocatins 
he  policy  of  the  stamp  act,  397;  advocate! 
ine  cause  of  American  liberty,  ii.  459-  ;= 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  postma.tcrlge- 
vi^  *»^^"'«"«:«.  ''78;  as  Dgent  for  the  pL 
vinces  of  America,  presents  a  petition  to  the 
parliament,  499. 
Frontignac,  Count,  governor  of  Canada,  at- 
tecks  tho  settlements  of  New  England,  i. 

Gage,  General,  replaces  Hutchison  as  com- 
man..cr-!n.cli!erof  ihc  royal  forces  ih  North 

^~9a ''''""'"'' ''""^^'^^^'-""^ 
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Uage,  General,  ihut  up  in  Boston,  ii.  509. 

(tatoi,  Sir  Thomai,  obtains  a  patent  for  terri- 
tories in  North  Ameriea,  i.  33 ;  is  appointed 
temporary  governor  of  tlie  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, 53. 

Georgia,  unpeopled  and  derencbless  state  of 
the  southern  fVontier  of  Carolina,  109  ;  colo- 
nizaMon  of  Georgia  projected,  111;  royal 
charter  of  Georgia,  113;  treaty  with  the 
Creeks,  115;  fundamental  laws  of  Georgia, 
117;  emigration  of  Scotch  Highlanders, 
131 ;  hostile  preparations  of  the  French,  125 ; 
difficulties  with  Spain,  127  ;  intrigues  of  the 
Sjpaniards,  129 ;  Oglethorpe's  invasion  of 
Florida,  131 ;  unhappy  results  of  the  inva- 
sion, 133 ;  Spanish  invasion  of  Georgia,  135 ; 
triumph  of  Oglethorpe,  137 ;  a  provincial 
constitution  established,  140;  John  Reynolds 
the  first  governor,  140 ;  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, 142 ;  a  race  of  vagrant  men  named 
Cracktr$,  142;  fourteen  hundred  Apala- 
chian  Indians  are  transplanted  by  Governor 
Moore  of  Carolina  to  the  territory  after- 
wards known  by  this  name,  i.  388 ;  a  con- 
vention held  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees, 
for  the  cession  of  their  lands,  ii.  483 ;  a  con- 
vention declares  its  adherence  to  the  Ame- 
rican cause,  522;  Sir  James  Wright,  the 
governor,  is  arrested  and  imprisoned,  523 ; 
procrress  of  the  cause  of  independence,  533 ; 
declaration  of,  553.    » 

Germaine,  Lord  George  Sackville,  his  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  British  measures 
against  America,  ii.  485. 

German  mercenaries,  ii.  545. 

Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  his  eloquent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  America,  ii.  504. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pascal 
of  America,  inventor  of  the  American  or- 
rery, ii.  216. 

Godolphin,  Sir  William,  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  in  which  rights  of  England  to 
territories  sold  in  A  merica  by  the  Spanish 
monarch  are  recognized,  i.  359. 

Goffe,  General,  one  of  King  Charles's  judges, 
escapes  to  America,  i.  219 ;  order  for  his 
apprehension,  is  pursued  as  a  regicide,  222 ; 
finds  an  asylum  in  New  Haven,  and  ends 
his  days  there,  226,  note. 

Gookin,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  disputes 
between  him  and  the  assembly,  ii.  50. 

Gordon,  Samuel,  his  fanaticism,  i.  181. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinand,  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, i.  183 ;  procures  a  royal  patent  for  the 
State  of  Maine,  244. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  project'  for  colonizing 
North  America,  i.  43 ;  is  the  first  navigator 
who  reaches  America  by  a  northwest  course, 
43 ;  names  the  two  islands,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Elizabeth's  Island,  44 ;  lands  on 
the  region  now  forming  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  returns  to  England,  44 ;  as- 
sists in  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  49  ; 
fiills  a  victim  there  to  privations  and  dis- 
ease, 49. 

Granville,  Lord,  fills  the  office  of  palatine  in 
Carolina,  i.  390:  his  enmitr  to  dissenters. 


Grant,  Captain,  his  intrepid  conduct  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1763,  ii.  338. 

Grenvillc,  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  sniiadron 
fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies,  i.  ^3;  his 
character  for  valour  and  honourable  enter, 
prise,  33;  lands  at  Roanoke  and  makes  a 
settlement,  34;  his  followers  reduced  to 
distress,  and  carried  back  by  Drake  to 
England,  35 ;  second  expuditiun  to  Vir- 
{[inia,  36. 

Guilford,  town  of,  settled  by  Davenixirt,  Eaton, 
and  othurH,  i.  17^. 

Ilakluyt,  Richard,  vessels  fitted  out  by  rocr. 
chants  of  Bristol,  at  his  instigation,  to  verify 
the  discoveries  of  Gosnold,  i.  44  ;  obtains  ii 
patent  for  territories  in  Nortli  America,  45. 

Ilallowell,  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  liot. 
ton,  his  house  broken  into,  and  furniture 
demolished,  ii,  394. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  claims  in  Connecticut, 
i.  333. 

Hampden,  the  patriot,  believed  to  have  visilud 
New  England,  i.  184,  note. 

Hancock,  f.,  succeeds  Randolph,  of  Virginiii, 
as  president  of  the  first  Congress,  a  free 
pardon  offered  to  the  revolutionists,  except- 
ing Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  510. 

Harvard  College  founded,  i.  183. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  i.  81 ; 
his  tyrannical  conduct,  82;  is  recalkd,  83. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  the  first  Englishman  lo 
introduce  the  slave-trade,  1.  34;  voyagea 
undertaken  by  him  for  that  purpose,  35,  Slc. 

Heath,  Sir  Rol>crt,  obtains  a  patent  fur  Curo- 
lina,  but  neglecting  to  fulfil  its  conditions, 
it  ia  revoked,  i.  34J. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  propositions  made  to 
him  by  Columbus,  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  West,  i.  26 ;  neglects  the  discoveries 
of  Cabot,  29. 

Henry  VIII.,  during  his  reign  the  coast  of 
Brazil  is  visited  by  Englisii  merchants,  i. 
35 ;  trade  entered  into  with  the  Purtugui'sc 
colonial  settlements,  36. 

Hobby,  Sir  Charles,  his  intrigues  in  Massa 
chusetts,  ii.  15. 

Holmes,  the  Baptist,  persecuted  in  New  Eng- 
land for  his  faith,  i.  208 ;  receives  thirty 
lashes  for  his  obstinacy,  209. 

Holmes,  Sir  Henry,  despatched  with  an  expe- 
dition to  suppress  the  buccaneers,  i.  375. 

Hooker,  founds  a  colony  on  the  Connecticut, 
i.  171 ;  popularity  of  his  religious  work.x, 
288. 

Howe,  Lord,  labours  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
between  England  and  America,  ii.  500. 

Hughef,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Pcnnsylv:i- 
nia,  refuses  to  resign,  and  ia  supported  by 
the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  by  the  puiti- 
sans  of  the  English  church,  ii.  397. 

Huguenots,  driven  from  Franco  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  i.  376 ;  a  large 
number  settle  in  Carolina,  377 ;  jealousy  in 
regard  to  them,  383. 

Hunter,  governor,  disputes  between  him  and 
the  New  York  assembly,  ii.  35. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  her  fanaticism,  i.  177 ;  is 
exiled,  180. 


nduct  in  th« 


leg  in  Maasa 


»utchin«on,  governor,  i.ii  hou.o  broken  int„ 
d("i .    ■.    •      ■     .   •  "-'C«'vus  a  royal  iiulurv 

"utcl.inHo.,,  u  hitloriau  of  moril,  ii  353 
I'nm.Krat.oa  into  V.nn.yU,ui^\"- ^   ,:, 
l.o,..,uu    ivvo   Uuu6rJ  and  eight  nellC 

'tied  "UM  act  to  prevent  poor  n,  d  i,Zt«nt" 

I;r:J;i::;!^^:!"^I;'y!^.»'?-y'vanian.e.^ 
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...  1        .     """"■^"  »  cnngyivanian  gi'ii 

Independence,  projrreHg  of  ii   -i'll  •  P... 
interest  in  tlio  cau.o  of  53*^/   h    r"''-''" 
of,  553.  •  •'''^ '  Declaration 

Indians,  insurrections  in  Viririniii  in?.. 

.  """H"'"*-/  or, '!();  sanffuinarv  war  in 

c«/rv"o?;  a  V   ""   ^-"^'^'wocrCia  : 
carry  on  a  furious  war  on  the  New  Emrl 

va  iia,  161 ;  grand  assoinbly  of  tl.o  Indian 

o  eluded'  f  82  ""•  "'"'  'T^  ^'  ^^'^''''^^ 
conciuUcd,  -J82;   war  with  the  Chcrokees 

Jiad.i,  J2o;  a  report  is  spread  of  a  Bchom.. 

SSntti^^'th'r•°"•''"''-"'^^^^^^^^^ 

I^^s^r^^'ii'tt^ 

funous  incursion   is   „,ado  into  vlSnia 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  .^aS;  pfoS 

^uvresS.^J''H";  '?  ""''^  artful 'nia. 
iiu-uvrcs,  d4ii ;  Ins  detachment,  after  Severn 

P  dtlv  of- &''  '?.""  ^r>-«  """  inte! 
ofColonerBouqS330^rX"ofto^^ 

treaty tt'  433        n  ^7  ^"°"«'  ^^9  J 
443.  '  '^''"°^v'»i  of  treaty  with,  | 

Inoculation  first  introduced  into  New  England 
by  Cotton  Mather,  in  1721,  jj  ^7  ^-n&'and 

James    .  of  England,  his  accession  favourable 
to  colonization  in  America    ;    jo    °,.    j 
North   America    belwerVo  t'  tnS 

Jamestown,   foundation   of.   i    qs.    ;„     u 
don«,.^5T,  rc.es,ablisheVi.fLo;d^  & 

^"^ecramion''lt  r"  t  =°'"P°«ition  of  the 
acts," 494.        ^'^'"''   ""^  ^"^^'  Public 

n^n.f";     .  '  ?°ncludes  the  Indian  war,  104- 
in^stigates  the  cause  of  Bacon's  rebdZ; 

JesuitMoomed  by  the^New  England  laws  to  | 


banUhmenl,  and  to  death  in  cane  of  return. 
■  «rt  ;  tnuiionary  labours  of,  431.  ' 

Johnson,  Sir  N«tl.«niel,  governor  of  Carolina, 
under  ins  administration  the  colony  is  in 
volved  in  a  fruitless  expedition  agafu  t  St 
Augustine,  i.  388.  "Jfamsi  »t 

Johnson    Sir   Nathaniel,   governor  of  South 

Carolina   1,1,  vigorous  conduct,  ii.  2^ 
Jo  .nson,  Willian,  a  native  of  Ir'ela.d   begin. 

en  us?d'"o"iS;'oi8*!^rr^'^i7^"^ 

vvhi..ir   I  '     **'•   "'"   addrosH  with 

vvhich    ho   counteracts    the    Indian.    248 
Vigorous  measures,  but  final  abandonment' 

^nla'  £  ,^""'""-.  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, his  timeserving  character,  ii.51-  his 
se heme  for  taxing  America,  52  note;  'fa  L 
into  merited  contempt,  and  close's  his  ifo  in 

K-,J^     i     •;"  ^"""'^y  "'"^  obscurity,  .G^. 

aS;  tte'"'  .'"'  vi*.'"^"""  "lovement 
aga  nst  the  Chcrokees,  ii.310;  drives  them 
back,  reduces  to  ashes  their  pHncipaYtow" 
Ktc hoe.  and  dictates  terms  of  peace,  310 
Knowles,  Commodore,  rccruita  his  crevvs  bv 
impressment  at  Boston,  ii.  186;  tumult  n 
consequence,  187.  »""iuu  in 

^' waVirsfe!""  '""'"'''  '"  "'•'  '^^o'^'ionary 

''' vlr^nr""  1^}^^'",'^'  ""  Irishman,  is  made  go- 
vernor  of  Carolina,  i.  374  *° 

mrSTT&^T^  •"  '^  «'^"'-"«nt  of 
»irginid,  1.  46;   failg  ,„  I'lo   undertukinir 
and  returns  to  England,  25       """'•""'""?. 
l-aw,  John  originator  of  the  Western  or  Mi. 
rT  ^TP""^'  "•  63 ;  the  mania  excited 

^°ti'nn^' r'.^^."^"y•  "'''''''  in  the  composi 

;x'^aX"r&''°""^«'^'^^«'-'^c 

Lee,  agent  for  the  provinces  of  America  nra 
sent,  a  petitior.  to  the  p.rU.rnTniXha 

I^eon,  Ponce  de,  discovers  Florida  on  the  si.'n 
day  before  Easter  (Pascua  de  Mores)   a^^d' 
bence  Its  name,  i.340;  seeks  Tern'rac' 
lous  Fountain  of  Youth,  340.  "" 

„H    *'?'-'?'•    who    succeeded    Montcalm 

at  empls  the  recovery  of  Quebec    iHo I     ' 

Lewis,  Colonel,  conduct  the  warln  Vi'r, h.ia 

E^'ii.'fe.^''^*'  ^"•^^-«'  -<^  "= 

Lexington,  affair  of,  ii.  507 
SsoTii'^m ^  "^"'""^"^  •''  Philadelphia. 

^'nrt-'  ??J'^'nin>  i«  made  secretary  of  the 
provincial  congress,  ii.  498  "^^ 

Littleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  his  at. 

public"  ac^'ii"494:   "  ""'''''''  ^"'^  °''"" 
Locke.  John,  assists  in  drawing  up  a  consti- 
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tution  for  Carolina,  i.  354;  is  created  a 
landgrave  of  Carolina,  in  recompense  for 
his  services,  357. 

Logan,  Jnmes,  a  Quaker,  secretary  of  the 
State  01  Pennsylvania,  i.  550;  coiniHises 
several  vrorks  in  Latin,  550 ;  enriches  Phi- 
ladelphia with  a  valuable  library,  and  in  his 
old  age  composes  an  admirable  translation 
of  Cicero's  I)e  Seneetule, 

Logan,  the  Indian  chief,  his  affecting  ha- 
rangue, ii.  483,  note.  ■ 

London  Company  fit  out  a  squadron  for  Vir- 
ginia, i.  45 ;  dissensions  among,  81 ;  the 
company  dissolved,  85 ;  effect  of  their  dis- 
solution, 87. 

Lothrop,  Captain,  defeats  the  Narragansetts, 
i.  241. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  the  British  commander,  his 
incapacity,  ii.  262;  his  fruitless  schemes, 
263;  loses  Fort  William  Henry,  263;  ge- 
neral gloom  and  discontent,  265 ;  his  dis- 
pute with  Massachusetts,  267;  his  recall, 
271. 

Louisburnf,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
built  by  tlie  French,  ii.  163 ;  projected  re- 
duction of,  164;  it  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America,  164;  siege  of,  170;  capture  of, 
173 ;  general  rejoicing  in  the  provinces, 
175. 

Ludwell,  Colonel  Philip,  is  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Carolina,  i.  382;  is  sus- 
pected of  courting  popularity,  and  deprived 
of  ofHce,  384. 

Maine,  State  of,  a  royal  patent  for,  procured 
by  Gorges,  i.  244 ;  Gorges's  claims  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  244 ;  population  of 
in  1750,  10,000. 

March,  Colonel,  his  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  ii.  24. 

Maryland,  charter  of  Maryland  obtained  from 
Charles  the  first  by  Lord  Baltimore,  i.  301 ; 
terms  of  tlie  charter,  303 ;  condition  of  the 
English  Catholics,  305  ;  opposition  of  Vir- 
ginia, 307  ;  legislative  code,  309  ;  discontent 
of  Virginia  quieted,  311 ;  Act  concerning 
religion,  313;  edicts  for  the  security  of  po- 
litical freedom,  315;  general  prosperity,  Al- 
sop's  account,  319  ;  severe  pressure  of  the 
navigation  Acts,  321 ;  transportation  of  fe- 
lons to  Maryland,  323 ;  charges  against 
Lord  Baltimore,  325 ;  pretensions  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  327  ;  professions  of  regard  by 
James  II.,  329 ;  fbrmation  of  a  Protestant 
association,  331 ;  review  of  the  proprietary 
administration,  333 ;  oppression  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, 335;  civil  and  domestic  state  of 
Maryland,  337 ;  situation  of  in  1714,  ii.  99  ; 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
furious  incursion  made  by  them,  328 ;  the 
last  inheritor  of  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore 
disgraces  his  descent,  and  dies  at  Naples  in 
1771,  343 ;  a  vessel  laden  with  tea  is  burned 
by  the  advice  of  Charles  Carroll,  497  ;  a  po- 
pular congress  assumes  the  functions  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  522. 

Massachusetts,  charter  of,  i.  153 ;  the  charter 
guvuruiiieiil  liaiiHrtirrtid  fi'uiii  Englund  tu 
Salem,  161 ;  settled,  152 ;  church  at,  157 ; 


transmits  relief  for  the  sufferers  by  the  great 
tire  of  London,  236 ;  embarrassments  caused 
by  the  depreciation  of  its  currency,  148; 
boundary  questions,  149 ;  the  Land  bank, 
pernicious  effects  of,  150 ;  its  letters  patent 
annulled,  254 ;  furnishes  her  contingent  of 
6,500  men  for  the  war  in  Canada,  285 ; 
despatches  300  more  to  Quebec,  where  they 
served  as  pioneers,  298 ;  departure  of  Pow- 
nell,  the  last  governor  she  was  to  receive 
from  England,  306  ;  honours  bestowed  upon 
him  at  his  departure,  307  ;  politic  appoint, 
ments  in,  ii.  9  ;  popular  administration  i>' 
Lord  Bellamont,  1 1 ;  Joseph  Dudley's  efforts 
to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  15 ;  Queen 
Anne's  war,  17 ;  Dudley  superseded,  43 ; 
joint-stock  company  in  London  for  purchase 
and  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 65;  administration  of  Shute,  65; 
violent  opposition  to,  67  ;  intrigues  of  Bas- 
ics, 69 ;  lieutenant-governor  Dummer,  71 ; 
war  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  73  ;  explana- 
tory charter,  75 ;  Burnet  governor,  77  ;  Bel- 
cher  governor,  79 ;  boundary  question,  149 ; 
intrigues  against  Belcher,  151 ;  preparations 
for  invading  Canada,  179;  formidable  French 
fleet,  its  dispersion,  181 ;  ravages  of  the 
French  and  Indians,  182;  naval  impress, 
ment,  185;  tumult  in  Boston,  187;  treaty' 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  189 ;  bill  abolishing 
American  charters,  193 ;  German  cmi- 
grants,  211 ;  recall  of  !?.hirley,  261  ;  Lou- 
doun's  dispute  with  Massachusetts,  267, 
state  of  parties,  269  ;  Bernard,  governor, 
307;  discontents,  313;  requisition  to  co- 
operate with  the  English  troops  against  the 
Indians,  332  ;  evasion  of  the  call,  332 ;  state 
of  in  1765,337;  population  241,000,  338; 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  Indians,  349 ;  ferment  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  385  ;  declara- 
tion of  rights,  401 ;  non-importation  agree, 
ment,  403 ;  the  Stamp  Act  disobeyed,  405  ; 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  411;  resentment 
against  the  abettors  of,  421 ;  non-importa- 
tion agreement  renewed,  429  ;  circular  let- 
ter, 431 ;  rigorous  enforcement  by  England 
of  the  trade  laws,  433 ;  refusal  to  rescind  the 
cirrulor,  435 ;  convention,  437 ;  violent  pro- 
cecdings  in  the  British  Parliament,  439 ; 
resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
443 ;  Governor  Hutchinson,  469 ;  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  471 ;  attempts  to  en- 
force the  tea-duty  Act,  473 ;  disclosure  of 
.  Hutchinson's  letters,  475  ;  innovation  on  the 
Massachusetts  charter,  485 ;  effects  of  the 
recent  Acts,  487  ;  defensive  measures,  497 ; 
Governor  Gage  suspends  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  at  Salem,  497 ;  the  legality  of  the 
measure  denied,  and  a  provincial  congress 
meets  at  Concord,  and  elects  Hancodk  pre- 
sident, 497  ;  Gage  warns  them  to  desist  from 
their  proceedings,  497 ;  they  adjourn  to 
Cambridge,  497 ;  appoint  a  council  of  safety, 
and  form  the  minute-men  corps,  498 ;  elect 
Benjamin  Lincoln  as  their  secretary,  498 ; 
seliU  delegates  tu  diU'eteiit  S'lates,  and  ad- 
journ, 408 ;  proceedings  in  the  British  Par- 
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attSn  ■'  ^'''«/««t"ining  trade,  503; 
at^mpted  seizure  of  military  stores  at  Sa- 
lem  505;  ravages  of  British  cruisers  523- 

1742  iSn"'*""!."."'"  1731,122,600;  in 
MakinTJ'^ '**;!!*' ',"1^53,  220,000. 

settl^rlif  P ''  **  S""''"'  ""«  "fthe  earliest 
setters  of  Pennsylvania,  composes  a  Latin 

^befor^^r*"'"'  "  '""*  '°  England  to  lay 
£    r  ."  ^^r^'n-nent  the  grievances  of 

Sn  Jh  /"^V":  ^^^ '  "^  '^''y  of  thanksgiving 
appointed  for  his  return,  272  ^ 

verki'e??n?J!'  t'^J^'^'^PP™^''*'""  "^  the  se. 
Tenties  to  the  Indians,  i.  287 ;  popularity  of 

Matthews,  the  last  governor  of  Vir^inm  «„ 
pointed  by  Cromwdl,  i  89  ^         *P" 

s.-n'nifv®'"^:!"''  «""*  ''^  °"«  of  the  commis. 
«.miers  for  the  reduction  of  New  York?  ii. 

Mayhew  translates  the  Bible  into  one  of  the 
native  Indian  languages,  i.  201. 

a    popular    preacher    of  Boston, 
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,    -    t-^f^AAui    preacner    of   Bostc 
preaches  against  the  Stamp  Act,  ii.  394 

against   the  pirates  off  the  Carolinas,  ii. 

'^Sot^lr^'^  ''  D-enport.  Eaton. 

Monk'  ^'"t^d  col'ector  in  Carolina,  i.  363. 

Monk,   Duke    of  Albemarle,    obtainL  with 
others,  a  charter  for  Carolina,  i.  343;  17  „ 
stalled  in  the  office  of  palatine  355 

?o"'f 'T'Jil'!,-^'^"'^''  ^on'-^aLerJays  siege 
to  Fort  William  Henry,  ii.  263;'  caries  ft 

fer  m"" T'"^'  ^°""''^'^'  296 ;  his  charaC' 
mn'nf  7  i™/=^\'-ff««.  the  second  in  com- 
mnd  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  is  kille^. 

Montgomery,  governor  of  New  York,  his  in 
dolent  tidministration.  ii.  81 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  his   vigorous  conduct 
in  the  Cherokee  wa  •.  ii.  304 ;  relieves  For 
d7ans  304-?r  '^^Tk''^""'"^'^'^''  ^^ '^e  In 
enemyfaoi   '"'  '''  ''"'"^'  Swamp  of  the 

Moore,  James,  governor  of  Carolina  i  'Iftft. 
under  his  administration  the  clX  i,Ta' 
rnssed  with  Indian  wars,  388;  he^defea^J 
th«  il  r  '"''"hiting  the  region  between 
the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah,  388. 
M  reton  Jo-ph  app  ;  t^j  g„,„„„^  ^^  ^^^^_ 

^ma,  1.  ail ,  assembles  a  parliament  ^7^  . 
"deposed  from  office.  374  ;  displeases  the 
c^onists,  and  is  replaced  by  JaUrCoS 

MoraWans,  their  introduction  into  America 

i  358-'tZ'  •"«'?'"."°-.  "•  "2;  thdr  or  : 
gin,  doa;  their  missionary  labours  359 

'      thTrf"^^"'"'.''  '^"'"'l '"  the  ba  tie  with 
the^  Cherokees  in  the  Dismal   Swampy? 

Murrav.  LorH  John   ^'~  —v-         :s 

that'nf  hirij-  ui    "j"  fe'»"=»n^  conduct,  and 

of'''!.ltro/arU?28T™''"*'"**''°'^'''^ 


S'  f    ""'•  "PP^^^^  the  French  in  their 
efforts  to  recapture  Quebec,  ii.  301. 
Mutiny  Act,  the  British,  is  extended  by  par 

ienTrS  Jndfn"  ^'""^  "•  240;  tcK 
general  indignation  in  the  provinces.  240 

ofTs"'^'."''"^^'*''''  '^'3;  tre'alment 

Slonisti  ?o?^  "  *'^-*'^  "^  P""*'"  "'•th  the 
colonists.  193 ;  conspiracy  of.  239 

Navigation  act,  its  imjolicy.  i  91 ;  is  felt  as 

a  grievance,  95.  '  *' 

New  England  States,  attempts  of  the  Plymouth 

ArS:i  'ni'rr  the^rthemZro? 
lonv  nTp  :  h'  !L°Pham  establishes  a  co- 
Sretur^°''f?i-  ^T^^  ^22;  sufferings 
SmifM  °^^^^  colonists,  123;  Captain 

Smith's  voyage  and  survey  of  the  country 
which  IS  named  New  England  123-  pJ' 
gration  to  America  determined  'on!  142  a" 
laT74rr^'"'T"''''"*^  -tire  to  Hoi! 
rica'  iti  Sf^  '''°'''  ''^  «^ttle  in  Ame. 
James  149.  /Jf"  "^.^''tution  with  king 
James,  142;  they  arrive  in  Massachusetts 
and  fend  New  Plymouth,  144;  hardshiDs 
and  virtues   of  the  colonists,   145     the^r 

mouth^r""'""^'/.^^'  charte;  of?he  P? 

mouth  Company,  147;  plantations  by  Wes- 

on  and  Gorges,  148 ;  settlement  of  Salem 

152;  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay?  153 ' 

atTfer',^«''°"  '?  ^*'^'"'  156;^c'hurch 
at  Salem,  157;  intolerance  of  the  settlers, 

rolnn.  ir'l'u"T  "^'^y'  f^^o>"-  to  the 
rn!r^Ir^^'J^^  '-"^'  government  trans- 
ferred  from  England  to  Massachusetts.  161  • 

^IZTl^'f'"'  ^^^'  *^«  foundatio'ns  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Roxbury. 

of  rn°„n  r'"?'"!','?  ^^''^'  163;  settlemen 
of  Connecticut,  171;  foundations  of  New 
J''^^'  G">.l/ord.  Milford.  Stamford,  and 
Branford  laid.  172;  the  Pequod  war.  173  • 

Mai?p  ?HI  .  •""i'''  ^"^  Hampshire,  and 
^,M  r.l  ,'-'^*'?^oy''"'^  fluctuating  con. 
tlr  ffti  ^'"^'  ^^  '/«,«traints  on  efnigra- 
tion.  183;  surrender  of  the  charter  required. 
185  measures  adopted  against  the  liberties 
of  Massachusetts  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars  u.  England,  186;  domestic  state  of 
New  England,  187;  laws,  188;   manners 

191  •'  Z  Al'  *M  '""'°  °^^^«  parliament 
thn  '/i  P^'!''  Narraganset  Indians,  192 
the  New  England  confederacy,  193;  nevv 
ordman=e  for  the  colonics,  194 ;  coinage  of ' 
money  by  Massachusetts,  195;  impeach, 
ment  of  governor  Winthrop,  11)7;  presbv- 
termn  malcontents,  198;  attempts  To  con- 
vert and  civilize  the  Indians,  199;  discords 
m  the  confederacy,  203;  sur'rendcr  of  £- 
ter  a  second  time  demanded,  204,  .Ivour 
of  Croniwell  to  New  England,  205.  his 
proposition  te  the  colonists  of  transpjaminff 
An?K  ''/r?""';,207;  persecution  of  the 
Anabaptists   in   Massachusetts,  209;   con- 

S  ♦  /.'^''b"^"  "^  *'•«  Quakers,  211; 
effects  of  the  Restoration   of  Charles  II. 

'Jon.'    .1  ;.";■; '■"■"■tts  lo  ihc  king, 

■iJO;  alarm  of  the  colonists,  220-  their 
assertion  of  their  rights,  231 ;  the  'kino-'« 
me.8age,  223;  how  far  complied  wfth.  ^^4- 
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royal  charter  of  incorporation  to  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence,  225  ;  and  to  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  226 ;  apprehen- 
sions of  royal  displeasure,  and  petition  to 
the  king-,  226;  rejected,  228;  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  royal  commissioners,  229 ;  their 
disputes  with  tlie  government  of  Massachu- 
setts,  229 ;  and  recall  to  England,  230 ; 
riersurcs  for  conciliating  the  king,  231 ; 
ccsiiior.  of  Acadia  to  the  French,  237; 
prosperity  of  New  England,  238 ;  Indian 
conspiracy,  239 ;  Philip's  war,  241 ;  war 
with  the  Eastern  Indians,  242  ;  renewal  of 
disputes  with  the  crown,  242 ;  invasion  of 
Connecticut  by  Andros,  243;  royal  go- 
vcrnor  of  New  Hampshire,  245 ;  progress 
of  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
colony,  246 ;  state  of  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, 247  ;  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts demanded  by  the  king,  251 ;  re- 
fused  by  the  colonists,  250 ;  writs  of  Quo 
Warranto  issued  against  the  colony,  251  ; 
firmness  of  the  people,  252;  the  charter 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  253 ;  designs  and 
death  of  Charles  II.,  255;  government  of 
Massachusetts  under  a  temporary  commis- 
sion from  James  II.,  255 ;  Andros  appointed 
governor  of  Now  England,  257  ;  surrender 
of  Rhode  Island  charter,  259  ;  eifort  to  pre- 
serve the  charter  of  Connecticut,  260 ;  op- 
pressive government  of  Andros,  261 ;  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  king,  262 ;  Sir  William 
Piiips,263;  movement  against  Andros,  265; 
insurrection  in  Boston,  261 ;  Andros  de- 
posed  and  the  ancient  government  restored, 
266;  war  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
267;  Sir  William  Phips  conquers  Acadia, 
267 ;  ineffectual  expedition  against  Quebec, 
268;  disastrous  results  of  the  war,  268; 
impeachment  of  Andros  by  the  colony  dia. 
countenanced  by  the  English  ministers, 
269;  the  king  refuses  to  restore  tlie  ancient 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  279 ;  tenor 
of  flic  new  charter,  271 ;  administration  of 
Sir  William  Phips,  273;  the  New  England 
witchcraft  delusion,  275 ;  departure  of 
Phips,  282 ;  war  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians,  283;  treaty  of  peace  of  Ryswick, 
285;  moral  and  politic.Tl  state  of  New  Eng- 
land,  286 ;  character  of  the  early  settlers, 
287  ;  early  histories  of  New  England,  289  ; 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  291 ;  popu- 
lation, 292;  political  condition  and  senti- 
mcnts,  293  ;  state  of  religion,  296 ;  society 
nnd  manners,  297 ;  rewards  of  public  ser- 
vice, 21)8;  slavery,  299;  population  in  1673 
amounted  to  120,000;  progress  of  the  war 
in,  ii.  23;  expedition  against  Port  Royal, 
25;  projected  invasion  of  Canada,  27  ;  con- 
quest of  Port  Royal  and  Acadia,  29  ;  disas- 
trous results  of  the  expedition,  33;  evil 
conscqnenccH  of  the  war,  39;  bill  to  abolish 
the  New  England  charters,  ii.  45 ;  intrigues 
of  Rasles,  G9  ;  licufcnanf-governor  IJummer, 
71;  war  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  73; 
state  of;  93  ;  comparison  of  New  England 
RHfi  v-anad.T,  S7;  intrigues  against  iiclchcr, 
151 ;    scheme  of  an    Episcopal  establish. 


mont,  195;  state  of  in  1750,  207;  war  with 
France,  invasion  of  Canada,  270 ;  the  ho. 
nour  of  Britain  and  safety  of  America  ab. 
sorb  all  party  Jealousies,  271;  determina. 
tion  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  271  ; 
Massachusetts  raises  7000  men,  271 ;  Con- 
necticut, 5000;  New  Hampshire, '  9000, 
271;  are  ready  to  take  the  field  in  May, 
271 ;  requisition  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  troops  against  the  Indians,  332; 
evasion  of  the  call,  332 ;  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  333;  state  of  in  1750, 
339 ;  in  1765,  341 ;  has  550  congregational 
churches,  341 ;  confused  counsels,  375  ;  for- 
ment  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
act,  385  ;  non-importation  agreement,  403 ; 
the  stamp  act  set  at  defiance,  405 ;  affray 
with  the  English  troops,  453;  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  48i3;  the  indignanon  which  it 
calls  forth,  489  ;  determined  obstruction  of 
the  measure,  491 ;  progress  of  the  public  dis. 
content,  510;  attempted  seizure  of  military 
stores  at  Salem,  505;  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  51 1 ;  the  coasts  ravaged  by  British 
cruisers,  523  ;  the  British  evacuate  Boston, 
541 ;  progress  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  542  ; 
Declaration  of  Independence,  553. 

New  Hampshire,  a  royal  governor  appointcil 
over,  i.  245 ;  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts 
over  it  is  annulled,  245;  reverts  spontaneously 
to  its  old  Jurisdiction,  245  ;  improving  state 
of,  in  1750,  ii.  339  ;  violent  disputes  with 
New  York,  arising  from  rival  pretensions  to 
the  government,  340;  state  of  in  1765,337; 
population,  52,700 ;  institution  of  Dart- 
mouth  college,  445;  furnishes  three  regl.  . 
menta  for  the  revolutionary  war,  508 ; 
governor  Wentworth  accelcrntes  the  ad- 
Vance  of  the  revolution  by  vacating  his  post, 
521  ;  progress  of  independence,  531  ;  decla 
ration  of,  553 ;  population  of  in  1700, 10,000 
in  1719,  30,000. 

New  .Jersey,  sale  of  the  territory  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  i.  4GI  ; 
Cnrtorct  assumes  the  government,  465; 
fraudulent  views  of  the  Duke  of  York,  467; 
the  Quakers,  409  ;  sale  of  to  Fenwick  and 
Byllingc,  473;  constitution  of  West  Jersey, 
475  ;  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  York,  477; 
first  assembly  of  West  Jersey,  479  ;  domes- 
tic  state  of  East  Jersey,  481  ;  incitements 
to  emigration,  483  ;  surrender  of  the  East 
Jersey  patent,  485;  constitution  of  New 
Jpr.«ey,  4'i7 ;  civil  and  domestic  stiile  of  N. 
Jersey,  489;  situation  of  in  1700,  ii.  10.5; 
Prini;etori  college  founded,  105 ;  population 
in  1700,  15,000;  in  1738,  47,367 ;  Governor 
Franklin  remaining  firm  to  the  British  pre. 
rogativc,  is  deposed  and  imprisoned,  .522 ; 
Aaron  Ogden,  with  a  detachment  of  mililiu, 
embarks  in  a  coasting  vessel,  and  captures  a 
large  British  ship,  with  stores  for  the  troops 
at  Boston,  525;  progress  of  the  cause  of  in., 
dependence,  533  ;  declaration  of,  553. 

Ne\vfi)Hndland,  is  taken  by  a  French  squadron, 
i.  313  ;  retaken  by  Lord  Colville,  313. 

New  Haven,  sctiicd  by  Davenport,  Eaton,  and 
others,  i.  172. 
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Sew  Haven  and  Connecticut  are  united  bv  a 
charter  of  Charle.  II.,  173.  ,    ^ 

New  laverness  in  Georgia,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony  of  ftghlanderg,  ii.  121,  ' 

New  Plymouth   resumes  its  old  form  of  ro. 
vernment,  266.  ^ 

Newport,  library  estaWished  in,  ii,  182. 

-.t|aptain  commands  the  first  aqua 
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A  •  "-I""'".  »-"""uttna8  me  nrst  squa- 

dron  fitted  out  for  North  America  bv  the 
London  Company,  i.  36;  lands  on  the  pro- 
montory  which  he  names  Cape  Henry  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wale8V38;  founds 

STh?r?V'K'"'"r'  "i''''""ff  institution 
PnlnJ^Qo''*  '"  America,  38;  returns  to 
V?r&  ^'  '"""™''"?s  a  squadron  to 
Virginia,  and  governs  the  colony  till  the 
arrival  ofLord  Delaware,  53. 
Newspapers,  the  first  established   in  Marv 

l"755  T  So^'-  "v?*^^  '. '°  Connecticut,  in 
1755,  I  J42 ;  in  Virginia,  ii.  91. 

s'^?  ''n\"i,"'^w"'''  ^y''^"  °f  discovery,  i. 
397;   Dutch   West  India  Company,  399; 
contentions  with  the   English,  401 ;  Swe. 
dish  settlement  in  Delaware,  403 ;  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Dutch  and  Engl  sh  405- 
conquestof  the  Swedes  in  Delaware,' 407 1 
feeble  policy  of  the  Dutch  Company  409 
hostile  designs  of  Charles  II.,  411;  noble 
spirit  of  Stuyvesant,  413;  capitulation  of 
New  Amsterdam,  415;   administration  of 
Nichols,  417  ;  reconquest  of  New  York  bv 
the   Dutch,  421  ;  arbitrary  administration 
"^  "^"f'^/A.^^^:    "    legislative  assemW? 
granted   425;  Colonel  Dongan's  admS 
tration,  427;  the  Five  Indian  Nations.  429- 
missionary  labours  of  the   Jesuits.  431  • 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  433;  New 
,  .'^""f.^ed  to  New  England,  435;  ffe- 
neral  disaffection  in  New  York,  437;  Leis- 
ler  8  usurpation,  439 ;  scheme  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  441 ;  renewal  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Five  Nations,  443;  spirit  of  the 
Connecticut  people,  445;  temper  of  Fletch- 
ers adn.inistration,  447;  Lord   Bellamont 
appointed    governor,  449;    Captain   Kidd, 
trn  L    f  °r  'a  N'^"' York,  453;  adrainis-' 
tration  of  Lord  Cornbury,  455;  civil  and 

JnlT'.tV^V^^'^"'  York,  457;  Hunter 
and  the  New  York  assembly,  ii.  35;  peace 
of  Utrecht,  37;  trade  with  Canada,  1^1  • 
the  French  erect  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  81  • 
state  of  in  1720,  103;  feeble  and  n^A  ' 
admmistration   of  Montgomery.   143-  hi, 
successor  Colonel  William  Coaby,  an  arbi- 
trary and  corrupt  governor,  143;  Zeneer 
conductor  of  the  Now  York  Weekly  .Tour 
nal,  proceedings  against,  144;  is  defended 
by  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia.  145  • 
w  acquitted,  and  presented  with   the  free' 
dom  of  the  city,  146;  state  of  in  1750.203- 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  249 ;  aban ' 
donmentof  the  project,  251 ;  war  declared 
between  France  and  Engliind,  257;  French 
success  at  Oswego,  259 ;  Loudoun's  frui" 
less  schemcR  363;  successes  of  the  French, 
-i65 ;  Fort  Willmm  Henry  falls  into  thoir 
nanda,  SfU6;  siege  of  Louisburg,  277-  re 
putae  at  Ticonderoga,  279;  reduction'  of 


Fort  puquesne,  281 ;  battle  of  Niagara.  287- 
termination  of  the  war  with  France.  318 1 
t^ay  of  Paris    319;  general   rejoi'crng; 

war'327!''Vf'''?'''',%f  ^'  8^«""«'  ^'""i*" 
TloS.'  ^^  ?f "» 1765, 344;  population, 

arts  a^rl*,."*"''"*^/"  *»»«  Promotion  of 
arts  agriculture,  and  economy,  established, 

qS:  S  "^^  ^"'**''   ^y  »»'«   stamp  act 
tlon'  3^7^  S^f.  "]''"'^*«'  387;  eo^nven-' 
^riJ^'    '^'"""''  *''"'"'  399;    non-im. 
E  ^  "^^t^"*^"''  '*03;  the  stamp  act 
dsobeyed,  405;  repeal  of  the  stamp^ct, 
...    '  "?e"t";ent  at  the  abettors  of,  421 ;  act 
suspending  the  New  York  assembly  425- 
ca^CeTf'T-""  T^™*"'  reneweJ,'J29; 
509  •  ««.lJ"'**"*'rf *  ""*^  Crown  Point, 
509,  ascendancy  of  the  American  arms  in 
ge  councils  of  the  province.  518;  decree  of 
Congress  representing  the  Thirteen  Slates, 
S[rtnT>°tain.„g  in  New  York  a  body  of 
5000  forces,S19;  ravages  by  British  crui^^ 
?-id,  invasion  of  Canada,  525 ;  progress  of 
independence,  531 ;    declaration  0^553  • 
population  in  1700,30,000;  in  1732,60,000 

iati?e,'l03.       "    °°'''  ^°""'^"''  ^'  ^^  '^•»- 

^atT^"*''  r  ^'"^'''"  *='"«^'  J'"  "ception 
at  the  French  court,  ii.  24. 

MaTara'TSr'' '••'''' *"""'^-«^^-* 
Nichols,  Colonel,  is  sent  as  one  of  the  Com- 

missioners  for  the  reduction  of  New  York. 

I.  ^JB;  conquers  the  Dutch  settlement  of 

Nova  Belgia,  or  New  Netherlands,  360. 
Nicholson,  Francis,  his  ambitious  scheme,  in 

denfy^'e!  "'     '   "  '"^"^"""'^  ^  ^^^  P^«*- 
Nicholson,  his  return  with  increased  powers 

gives  general  discontent,  61.  ^ 

Nicholson,  Sir  Franci,,  governor  of  S.  Caro. 

ITJ:  ••"cT"'^,'^.  ""'*  judicious  adrainistra. 

Cr^t"'     J  nl!'"^'^"  '^«  friendsliip  of  the 

Creeks  and  Cherokees,  82, 

Non-importetion    agreed   upon  by  the  mer- 

Nova  Scotia,  British  dominion  in,  ii.  191 ;  hos- 
tilities  in,  240 ;  is  wholly  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Britain  241 ;  French  neutra^ 
ji41  Beau  Sejour,  the  principal  French  fiirt 
in  Chignecto,  is  compelled  to  surrender 
241 ;  the  other  French  forts  reduced,  241. 
Ogden  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey,  for  refbs- 
ing  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  is  hanged 
and  burnt  in  eSigy,  ii.  398.  ^ 

Oglethorpe  emigrates  to  Go„:^ia,  ii.  114  ■  kv, 
the  foundation  of  Savannah.  l'l5 ;  his'  con 
ference  with  the  Creeks,  115;  br  ngs  wiS. 
him  the  Wesleys  from  England,  121  ;hU 
misunderstanding  with  them,  123;  ;8ta 
blishes  forts  Augusta  and  Ficderioa,  124  ■ 
18  ordered  by  a  commissioner  from  Spain  to 
evacuate  the  territory,  125;  difficulties  with 
Spain,  127;  invades  Florida,  131 ;  unhappy 
'^^!^^^:^''^!  133;  Spanish  in'S 


f     ',1  .,!! 
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n •     .„-       •  *""•  "^panisn  inva- 

117.  ;.•'""!'?:  "^  •■  ^'■'"'npl'  uf  Ogletho^-pe, 
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Ohio  Company,  the,  ii.  213. 

Oliver,  the  brother-in-law  to  Hutchinson,  the 
distributor  of  stamps,  is  hung  in  eiBgy,  ii. 
392 ;  stamp  office  burnt,  393. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  governor  of  New  York, 
ii.  238  ;  his  instructions  inveighing  against 
the  provincial  assembly,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  assembly,  and  foment  the  growing 
in^'.ignation,  238. 

Otis,  an  able  lawyer  in  Boston,  incites  the 
popular  discontent,  ii.  314 ;  is  elected  to  the 
provincial  assembly,  315. 

Otis,  James,  advocates  in  his  writings  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  ii.  459  ;  his  life 
terminates  in  insanity,  caused  by  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  his  country,  459. 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  scholar  and  the- 
ologian, i.  228 ;  is  invited  to  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  College,  and  arrested  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  228. 

Paine,  Thomas,  advocates  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can  liberty,  ii.  453. 

Pemmaquid,  fort,  erected  on  the  Merrimack, 
i.  273 ;  its  importance,  273. 

Penn,  William,  birth  and  character  of,  i.  493 ; 
solicits  a  grant  of  territory,  and  obtains  the 
charter  of  Pennsylvania,  501 ;  preliminary 
terras  to  settlers,  503  ;  Penn's  first  form  of 
government,  507;  grant  of  Delaware  to 
Penn,  509  ;  first  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
511 J  controversy  with  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
specting the  Delaware  grant,  513;  Penn's 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  515 ;  second  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  517 ;  Penn  returns  to 
England,  519 ;  his  favour  at  the  Court  of 
James  II.  521 ;  his  letter  of  complaint,  523 1 
conduct  of  Penn  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
527 ;  adverse  circumstances  of  Penn,  533 ; 
his  third  frame  of  government,  535 ;  second 
visit  of  Penn  to  his  domain,  537 ;  his  efforts 
in  favour  of  slaves  and  of  the  Indians,  539 ; 
fourth  form  of  government,  541 ;  Penn's 
final  return  to  England,  543;  complaints 
and  accusations  against  liim,  545. 

Penn,  Thomas,  son  of  the  founder,  arrives 
from  England,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii,  88 ;  his 
cordial  reception,  85;  was  little  fitted  to 
sustain  his  hereditary  honours,  85. 

Penn,  John,  arrival  of,  ii.  85 ;  obtains  a  still 
more  afiectionate  reception,  86. 

Pennsylvania,  the  territory  granted  to  William 
Penn,  i.  492 ;  terms  of  his  charter,  501 ;  first 
settlers,  503 ;  Penn's  first  frame  of  govern- 
ment, 507 ;  first  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
511 ;  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians,  515; 
second  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  517  ;  ru- 
moured conspiracy  of  the  Indians,  525; 
schism  in  the  colony  under  George  Keith, 
529 ;  Penn's  second  frame  of  government, 
535 ;  his  third  frame  of  government,  541 ; 
civil  condition  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
wore,  547 ;  domestic  state  of,  549 ;  Gookin 
and  the  Quokcrs,  ii.  49  ;  Sir  William  Keith's 
administration,  51 ;  Tiiomos  and  John  Penn, 
85;  state  ot;  in  1720,  106;  parties  in,  157; 
military  organization,  159;   Indian  griuv- 

— ..^>-»,    ....   y     mis     TTIttt    *   .*tf(VTr,    Mr...  I   i.r».Mwi- 

ed  reduction  of  Louisburg,  165;  prepara- 


tions for  the  expedition,  169 ;  siege  of  Louis, 
burg,  171 ;  capture  of,  173 ;  general  rejoicing 
in  the  provinces,  175 ;  state  of  in  1750,  201; 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne, 
230 ;  Braddock's  expedition,  243 ;  his  defeat, 
245 ;  Morris  and  the  Pennsylvania  ossem- 
bly,  253 ;  resignation  of  civil  power  by  the 
Quakers,  255 ;  war  declared  between  France 
and  England,  257 ;  successes  of  the  B'rench, 
265 ;  Franklin's  mission  to  England,  273 ; 
political  views  of  Pitt  and  Franklin,  275 ; 
Franklin's  second  mission  to  England,  335 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Indjiin  tribes,  and 
terrible  incursion  made  by  tnem,  328 ;  ore 
repulsed  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  329  ;  horrible 
retaliation  upon  the  Indians,  and  massacre 
of  them,  361 ;  ferment  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act,  385 ;  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  403 ;  refusal  of  Quakers  tu 
submit  to  the  Stamp  Act,  404 ;  the  Stamp 
Act  disobeyed,  405;  Franklin's  examination 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  407  ; 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  411;  resentment 
against  the  abettors  of,  421;  non-importa- 
tion  agreement  renewed,  429 ;  rigorous  en- 
forcement by  England  of  the  trade  laws, 
433 ;  the  day  of  the  first  operation  of  tho 
Boston  port  bill  is  observed  as  a  day  cA' 
mourning,  488;  first  continental  congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  493 ;  proceedings 
of,  495;  address  of,  to  the  British  people, 
515  ;  Penn  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  525;  progress  of  independence, 
531 ;  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  form 
themselves  into  a  company  of  veterans,  and 
give  the  command  to  a  man  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  years  of  age,  531 ;  population  in  tho 
year  1750,  230,000;  in  1760,  266,500. 

Penobscots,  remnant  of  the  tribe,  confess  their 
rebellion  and  surrender,  i.  306, 

Pepperell,  Colonel  Wm.,  command  of  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg  given  to  him,  ii. 
169;  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  capture  of 
this  stronghold,  173;  is  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  baronet,  174, 

Pequods,  character  of,  i.  173;  treatment  of, 
175, 

Percy,  George,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland,  sails  for  North  America  in  the 
first  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  London 
company,  i,  36, 

Philadelphia,  founded  by  William  Penn,  i. 
516;  first  continental  congress  assembles 
there,  ii.  493  ;  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed  there,  553. 

Philip,  a  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  i,  239 ; 
forms  a  plot  against  the  colonists,  239;  tho 
war  named  after  him,  '  Philip's  war,'  breaks 
out,  240 ;  devastating  effects  in  Massachn- 
setts  and  Plymouth  States,  241 ;  Philip  is 
killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe,  241. 

Phip,  Sir  William,  his  project  of  recovering 
treasures  from  wrecks  of  Spanish  vesselK, 
.  263  ;  is  patronized  by  the  king,  but  his  first 
attempt  is  unsuccessful,  263 ;  is  subsequent- 
ly successful,  264  ;  is  appointed  sheriff  of 
iiciT  ijugiaua,  .io-1 ;  upjiu^cs  tnc  lyrantiy  ui 
Andros,  but  is  compelled  to  quit  the  pro- 
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Ireatment  of, 


Pickering  Colonel,  opposes  the  seizure  of  ,ni 

n  tKr""?  '".^.^'^'".his  energetic  conduc; 

n  this  first  military  enterprise  of  the  revo- 

lutionary  war,  ii.  506.  «  revo- 

3;i^53'°'''  °^  "•'  ^"°""''«  '"fi^'t^d 
Pitt,  appointed  prime  minister,  ii.  271 :  deter 
mines  to  send  a  powerful  ar^amen  'agatst' 
tlie  French  m  America,  271  ^ 

K"f  270^°'"'''''^  """'^'"^  *°  Massachu. 

^%iii?r4r'' ''  °"*  -^  ^-^-'^-^  ^'^ 

Plymouth  Company,  build  Fort  George.  122: 
further  attempts  at  colonization,  123.  ' 

teTof  147°/°"^'  '"^"'"^^  "'■'  '•  145;  char- 

^"chtfif'thi'v""-'*''^",^^'''^^  °f  Powhatan, 
n.A  A     ^""Sinim  Indians,  i.  51 :  inter 

cedes  and  saves  the  life  of  Captain  Sm  th 
61;  marnes  Rolfe,  63;  her  honourable  re-' 
ception  m  England,  70 

dr"ed'a„7S'':,^'"^'''"'^' '"  l^"' »"«  ^^»- 
1690  fpn  ?^  '''""^'^"d.  i-  291 ;  Boston,  in 
Jb9J,  ten  thousand,  292;  in  1720   twentv 

5°T"^.'  ^i'^'  °f  Pennsylvania,  in  1749^ 
two  Imndrcd  and  twenty  thousand  ;  in  175.5 

Sus  Ustl7fi".'/'"V''°?''^"'''  °f  M-'- 

teJ5f^iS?:fte:d 

aftlte^^^ 

SejS"'     "^-'^^  "^°"^""^  -^^«  ^"" 

Port  Royal  Island,,  settled   by  a  colony  of 

Scotsmen,  under  Lord  Cardross,  i.  372  fare 

at  iSli  o^^'''  ^P""'"'^«'  3^2  expedition 
by  the  Frnn  '''°'^T'^  <  29  ;  recaptured 
l>y  the   French,   and   its  re-annexation   to 
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I^nnrp  rniVd"i\""",  "•"  '^'-"-annexation   to 
France  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 

Porter,  Judge  of  the  admiralty  court  in  North 

Carol.na    his  corrupt  and  ^brutal  manner 
Pn  nfo  •'      '7'P^^'\'''!ed  and  dismissed,  84. 

ai;:;i;7.'4T'  '"'"  ^"""^  ■'y  «''  ^'^"- 

''TlT-^^'n''''  •'""'P'^fey -gainst  the  colony. 
1. 71    massacre  of  the  colonisL..  73.  ^ 

T?/:  r''^°'"'^'«  'eP"l«e  of  the  French 
on  the  frontiers  of  New  England  ii  282  • 
rec^e.vcs  the  approbation  of  th'e  govWi't,' 

^'oX'aKS • '"'  P,^*^'"""  «"^'''^''  ""  the 
ouiDrealc  ot  the  revolution,  ii.  511 

sij^";  iii^S"^^^ '''  ''^^'^  °^^--- 

Pr^oaux,  Gcncralinvests  Fort  Niagara,  ii 
^^ee.J.es  his  life  by  the  bursting  ^of  aVo- 

!t;';iL^:;;:^S^-»'^— fAmeri. 
"Tie.  ^^''"'""''  °^  ^°"""'  "*«   historian,  ii 


Printing-press  established    at  Cambridge    i 

K.mn  '"Tt    •"''"•'"''  *"  P""'  ThomL  A." 
Kempis's  "  Imitation,"  238;  the  first  print 
ng-press  established  in  Carolina,  in  1730, 

iVqq  '  n  '"H°*^"'=^''  '»'"  Virginia,  i, 
1729  and  first  Virginian  newspfpor  ap 
geared   at  Williamsburg,  in  1736   iigT 

ll'-i'J!lr°f'"'f- '"'°.  Mo'-y'ond,  in  1726,  ii.' 
99.  mtroduced  into  South  Carolina,  in  1730. 
and  a  newspaper  established  in  1734,  ii! 

Puntanism.  rise  of  i.  127;  act  of  uniformity, 
i-iJ,  measures  for  enforcing,  131;  libera 
pnncip  es  of  the  puritans,  13^';  persecuUon 
I  1  qo  '  ^  v^  *"*'  rel'gious  views  of  James 
lii.^f^  ^^'°"'  '''^"'^  of  John  Robinson, 
sifc  i  "l""""""  f^  party  of  puritans  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  new  world,  142;  Ro. 
binson  s  exhortation  to  them.  l43;-the  Plv- 
mouth  colony.  145.  ^ 

Purrysburg.  in  S.  Carolina,  founded  by  Purry 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  his  follower;.' 

Putnam,  Israel  is  colonel  in  one  of  the  recri. 
ments  furnished  by  Connecticut  for  the  war 
T  „LTk  '  ";  ^®^'  distinguishes  himself  at 
l^ake  Champ  am,  leaves  tlie  plough  to  servo 
his  country,  ii.  508.  ^      "  servo 

S'sio'"'''  °"S'"''-210;  their  peculiar!. 
S  «;V  P^„^?eeution  of  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  214;  condemned  to  the  loss  of 
V^'  ^l^'  ^^^^  fi'naticism,215;  perse. 
CMted  in  New  Jersey  by  Lord  Cornbu?y  '1 
•  7  heavy  penalty  against  their  introduction 
into  Virginia,  90;  intolerant  laws  against, 
UVirn/  '^^'g"^ti°n  of  civil  power.  255 

tion  of  Pennsylvania.  344;  conduct  0^549  • 
emancipation  of  slaves  by.  551 ;  many  traced 
their  lineage  to  the  most  ancient  nobility  in 
England,  550 ;  their  patriarchal  hospitality, 

Quebec  siege  o^  ii  289;  battle  of  the  heights 
of  Abraham  293;  death  and  character^  of 

£bec,3S?^''^'^^''^^-^^*°'-P'- 
Quelch,  the  pirate,  and  his  accomplices,  tried 

m  Boston  and  executed,  ii.  53 
Quincy,  Josiah   his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  in- 

dependence,  ii.  501. 
Quo  Warranto,  writ  so  called,  i.248-  repoiir«n 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  adventures,  i.  35 
obtains  a  patent  for  a  colony  in  Americ  , 
fj'^'^^f'iiy^mmoter  of  the  colonization 
of  Virginia,  38;  failure  of  first  colony  tier" 
and  second  attempt,  41 ;  assigns  his  patent 
0  Sir  Thomas  Sniith,  43;  bdngs  iiftofa 
shion  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  40,  note  ;  n- 
troduees  the  potato  into  England,  42 

Ralo.gh,  Gilbert  brother  of  Sir  Walter,  oh- 
tains  a  patent  for  discovery,  i.  37;  joins  his 
brother  .n  fitting  out  an  e^Jeditio'n'to  Am"! 
nca    J7^  perishes  by  shipwreck  off  Cape 

IBfctOn,  .30.  " 

Randolph  complains  to  his  government  that 
the  navigation  Act  is  disregarded,  246 ;  i, 
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appointed  collector  of  the  customs  in  Bas> 
ton,  248 ;  visits  England,  353 ;  returns  with 
the  writ  Quo  Warranto,  353. 

Rtsles,  Sebastian,  the  Jesuit,  his  aocomplish- 
ments,  ii.  G8 ;  instigates  the  Indians  against 
the  colonists,  C9  ;  ho  is  forced  to  Ay,  71 ; 
is  killed  in  an  incursion  of  the  New  Eng- 
land officers,  73. 

Ranch,  a  Moravian  missionary,  his  labours 
among  the  Indians  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  ii.  356. 

Rhode  Island,  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  a 
trifle,  i.  180 ;  surrender  of  its  charter,  259 ; 
affair  of  the  Gasper,  an  armed  British 
schooner,  467 ;  is  boarded  by  Brown,  a  mer- 
chant, and  Whipple,  a  shipmaster,  and  set 
fire  to,  468 ;  population  of  in  1730,  17,935 ; 
in  1748,  32,773  j  in  1753,  35,000 ;  state  of 
in  1766,  337  j  population,  40,000,  338. 

Robinson,  John,  religious  views  of,  i.  141 ; 
exhortation  to  the  emigrants  on  their  pre. 
paring  to  quit  for  America,  143. 

Rogers,  Commodore,  gallantly  repulses  the 
Spanish  fleet  from  New  Providence,  ii.  60. 

,  John,  establishes  a  sect  of  wild  en- 
thusiasts, called  Rogerenes,  or  Singing 
Quakers,  ii.  95. 

Rolfe,  marries  Pocahontas,  i.  63. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  establishing  peace  between 
Britain  and  France,  i.  285. 

Salem,  citizens  of,  present  a  patriotic  remon- 
strance against  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  488 ; 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  is  adjourned 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  489 ;  expediency  of 
a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the 
States  agreed  upon,  490, 

Sassachus,  principal  sachem  of  the  Pequods, 
his  great  influence,  i.  174. 

Savannah,  foundation  laid  by  Oglethorpe,  ii. 

Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  projects  a  settlement  in 
Connecticut,  i.  171. 

Sayle,  Colonel  William,  conducts  the  expedi- 
tion for  founding  a  colony  at  Port  Royal, 
i.  356. 

Schuyler,  Colonel,  his  vigorous  measures  in 
New  England,  ii.  25. 

Shakers,  origin  of  the  sect  so  called,  ii.  480. 

Sherwood,  a  Quaker,  agent  for  Rhode  Island, 
makes  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the 
policy  of  England  in  regard  to  taxes,  ii 
380. 

Shirley,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  projects 
the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  ii.  164;  plan 
proposed  to  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts under  the  seal  of  an  oath  of  secresy, 
166;  passed  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
voice,  167;  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion given  to  Colonel  William  Pepperell, 
169;  capture  of  Louisburg,  173;  his  recall, 
261. 

Shutes,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  violent  op- 
position to,  ii.  67 ;  his  vindictive  measures 
at  the  court  of  London,  74. 

Slave-trade,  introduced  into  England  under 
Elizabeth,  i.  35 ;  policy  of  importing  slaves 

Smith,  Captain  John,  is  commissioned  by  the 


London  Company  to  form  a  settlement  in 
America,  i.  47;  his  superior  talents  and 
address,  48 ;  fortifies  Jamestown,  50 ;  is 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  50 ;  his  life 
saved  by  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powlia. 
tan  the  Indian  chief,  51 ;  prevents  the  dc- 
sertion  of  the  colony,  51 ;  explores  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  53 ;  his  administration,  55 ; 
excites  jealousy,  and  is  superseded,  56; 
Lord  Delaware  appointed  governor,  57; 
Smith  returns  to  England,  58. 

Smith,  Thomas,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  land- 
grave of  Carolina,  i.  384;  introduces  the 
cultivation  office,  385, 

Smith,  Adam,  advocates  the  prerogative  of 
Britain,  ii.  459, 

Somers,  Sir  George,  obtains  a  patent  for  ter. 
litories  in  North  America,  i  32;  is  ap. 
pointed  temporary  governor  of  the  colony 
in  Virginia,  53. 

Sothel,  Selh,  is  appointed  governor  of  Caro- 
lina, but  is  captured  on  his  voyage  by  the 
Algerines,  i.  367;  reaches  Carolina,  and 
gives  early  proof  of  the  badness  of  his  cha- 
racter, 368;  excites  public  indignation,  is 
deposed,  and  imprisoned,  368 ;  sent  to 
England,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  ba- 
nishment, 368;  obtains  letters  of  recall, 
but  is  again  deposed,  383. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  equips  an  expedition 
for  North  America,  i.  44. 

Spain,  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests  in 
America,  i.  31 ;  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards 
i.i  Florida,  359  ;  difficulties  with,  127 ;  their 
schemes  of  invasion,  130 ;  invade  Florida, 
131 ;  result  disastrous  to  the  colonists,  133; 
invade  Georgia,  135;  are  opposed  by  Go- 
vernor Oglethorpe,  and  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  137.  *^  ^  s 

Spottiswoode,  governor  of  Virginia,  conducts 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  Appalachian 
chain,  ii.  43. 

Stamp  duties  proposed,  ii.  373;  parliamentary 
debates  on,  383  ;  passage  of  the  stamp  act, 
385;  repeal  of,  411. 

Stamford,  town  of,  settled  by  Davenport 
Eaton,  and  others,  i.  172. 

Stark,  John,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
energetic  conduct  in  arousing  his  country- 
men, ii.  508. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  succeeds  Drummond  as  go- 
vexnor  of  Carolina,  i.  348;  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Cartwright,  i.  363. 

Stith,  his  history  of  Virginia,  i.  116. 

Story,  the  deputy  registrar  of  Boston,  his 
bouse  broken  open,  and  al)  his  papers  de- 
stroyed, ii.  394. 

Stoughton,  Captain,  defeats  the  Pequods,  i. 
174;  succeeds  Sir  William  Phips  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor, 263 ;  prepares  to  resist  the 
attack  of  Count  Frontignac,  284, 

Stuart,  Captain,  is  generously  ransomed  in 
the  Cherokee  war  by  an  Indian  chief  named 
the  Little  Carpenter,  and  conducted  in  safety 
to  Virginia,  ii.  305,  note. 

Sullivan,  John,  his  intrepid  conduct  in  sur- 
prising the  casiic  of  Portsmouth  and  carry- 
ing  off  the  powder,  ii.  498. 
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Sweden,  Swedes  form  a   settlement  on   tl,e 
Delaware,  ,  403;   eonque«ts   of,  in  D.^!! 

'^NrTu^  "'"',  .'■•^'''I'^'v''  nmnufaeturo  of  in 
S'aT'""''-'^'^'^' ♦--?-«!  in  this 

''"r317'.'t'""f  '"^''"  "'"  P"'°f  Britain, 
>i.  Jl/,  project  of  a  domestic  tax.  371  ■ 
proposed  stamp  dutie..  373;  viewB  of  inter-' 
Ut  on«  ""''■""'/"-nation,  377;  colonial  pe. 
titions  ogamst  the  proposed  tax,  381;  par- 
Immentary  debates  on'  the  sta'.np  d,.'' ic 
SJ3,  passage  of  the  .tamp  act,  385;  repea 

on   ea  1o",'P  ""••'\^'  •  ^'^  ''"P^^i"^  duties 
on  tea,  433  ;  partial  repeal  of,  455. 

iea  duty  act.  attempt  to  enforce  it,  ii.  473. 

resisted  m  Doston  and  other  quarters,  474. ' 

h    nZ)  r-'''''"'''?.P  ^^  t;anterbury,  is  active 
I    K  ?"'!"'S^.  religious   instruction  to   the 

nhabitants  of  Charleston,  &c.,  i.  3S'J. 
Theaeh,  John,  called  Blackbeard,  his  ac'.on. 

tures  and  death,  ii,  56. 

tMi'T',^'-'"J'"'.''">'^  "'"'^«  of  Massachu. 
set  s,  embraces  the  cause  of  the  parent  state 
and  receives  the  honour  of  kniJhthood,S 
til'^h-i\  ''"°'^"   "^^  ^°""'  IJumford,  a 

Ticonderoga     unsuccessful    attack   upon,   ii. 

V    '„•  ?'''^  "°^'''  *''"8  «'  'he  first  fire.  27!)  • 

drjad/ul  slaughter  at,  280.  '         ' 

luular  honours,  dislike  of  by  American.,  ii. 

Tobacco  first  brought  into  England  by  Cap. 
am  Lane  and  his  associatcsf  i.  25 ;  is  pa- 
tron..ed  hy  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  and  gro'ws  in^  o 
tushion  m  Europe,  2G 

Tomoehielii,  his  conference  with  governor 
Oglethorpe.  ,i.  115;  himself  and  hisquccm 
accompany  Oglethorpe  to  England,  where 
they  are  presented  to  the  kingt  and  his  elo- 
quenee  on  the  occasion,  116. 

ioriw,  appellation  given  to  all  functionaries 
and  others  who  supported  the  British  pre- 
tensions, 11.  ."jyo. 

Townstnd,  Colonel,  a  gallant  otficer,  is  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball    in    reconnoitering   fort 
1  iconderogd,  ii.  286 
Townsend  General,  takes  the  command  after 

_  the  death  of  VVolle,  ii.  296. 
^''"^'l°/.f•'^^r"S■orous  enforcement  of,  ii.  433 
'"f-  '/i";^  •^"'""'^  "'■  ^°»t''  <^'"olin''.  a  man 
lrigut;57        ""P""'='l''«'l'  "•  57;  his  in- 

Tryon,  (;ovcrnor  of  N.  York,  seeks  shelter  on 

board  a  Briiish  ship-of-war,  ii.  519. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  ii.  37. 

^'lonVfi!:  JJo"""^''^"'"'  '^"  ^'"^  ^"^•''"•^  '=°- 

Vuudreuil  Governor  of  Canada,  proposition  of 
neurahty  between  Canada  Lnd  NcTfZ. 

^S;:-dtboT'"^'"^^^ 

Vnt.ghan,  George,  a  citizen  of  New  Hami). 
Bhire  recommends  the  extension  of  the  Br . 
tish  land-tax  to  Nv.v;  En-'l.ni!  ii  ^?.  ; 
made  deputy.govcrnor  of  the  pr'ovincV'but 
shortly  after  dismissed,  46.  J^""^'"*^^'  ^"' 
VoJU  II.  7g 
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^'cov.T;r  T""""  "'''^'>«t"r,  attempts  dis. 
covenes  m  America,  i.  341. 

Vermont,  origin  of,  ii.  209. 

Vetch,  Colonel,  his  effective  command  in  Iho 

V.»abon  Governor  of  a  French  settlement  om 

woek  JnV  "■""'  '?'"P'"""  ^^i^''  ">«  Norridg... 
wock  Indians,  and  encroaches  upon  the  Bri. 
tish  settlements,  ii,  io_  ' 

^Sf'i  Vf"";''  in.h""""'- of  Queen  Elir. 
ttDct  ),|,JH;  first  Ecttlement  at  Roanoke  3't 

trnT";°f"'''''°'-i"''^-'0;thd;rl 
4/;,;  •  .  ''"  ''"""'P*^  "^  eolonization, 
vov'a^.    4^    ';""^"'"''^"^'  42;  «osnold',. 

the  hr.st  body  of  colonists  embarked  by  th. 
London  company,  48;  arrive  in  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  and  found  Jamestown,  48-  di°. 
TndiT  °*o*'^r°'-i«t«.48;  hostil  ty  of  t  " 

iTrli      '  rr^'^'*."=  "'''•"•ictcr  and  important 

nrsZr?    n''P';'"l>i"'''^3'-  ''«  i«  »-'''^^H 

de  truelinJ/  'V"''r'''^'''  '^  ^^«'="^'J  'r"-' 
ov,  .1  T  r^  1^'«'"'>°"'='^.  51 ;  his  influence 
n"'5^?i±';!l5'hP---thecolo- 


nv   '■>o  ,  i,„        ,  '       '  "^  pitoi-ivcs  mo  Colo- 

53 '■  oi'm  ?'^''°''-',  *''°  ^='y  of  Chesapeakr, 
53,  dected  president  of  the  colony,  ol- 
his  etfective  administration,  55;  intH  4 

font  fnl'  •  ^.irr^rt.  Gates,  and  Somer., 
sent  to  presKc  till  Lord  Delaware's  arrival 
57  are  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bermn-lns; 
^/.Captain  Smith  returns  to  Enjrland  56  ■ 
anarchy  and  famine  at  Jainesfown,  .W  ■' 
Gates  and  Somers  arrive  from  Bern,  .das' 
SD,:n  fin  "'"'"'  °r  "'"  ''^'""-^  determined 
IJclaware,  Gl ;  l„s  wise  administration,  61 ; 

bl  shed  ?o '"''''■' r""'  ^^  '•  "'"'•'i'''  i^"-  '-^tn- 
blisht  I,  (,2  •  expeditions  against  Port  Roval 

andNewYorkp;eultivationoftoE 
vnn  I       il«««'."  'iy  of  representatives  eon 
vened  m  Virginia,  G7  ;  new  constitution  of 
the  colony,  68  ;  i.itro<hietion  of  negro  slave. 
?:J   'a'^I'^'"^'"''  °*'  3'oung  women  from 
8^irtv7f   *''"   '^°'°"7.  W^    Indian  eon. 
spiracy.  71;  massacre  of  the  colonists,  73- 
dispute  between  the  king  „„d  the  colony' 
7J;  dissensions  of  the  London  eompinv  7.^' 
the   company  dissolved,  77 ;   effect   of  th.' 
same,  78 ;  the  king  assume,^  the  government 
of  the  colony,  80  ;  his  de,,th,  80 ;  Charles  I 
pursues  his  father's  arbitn.ry  policy,  80;'tv- 
ranmcal  government  of  Sir  John'^'llarvey, 
1;   '^'•■p.,^'  '"'"'   "'■rkdey   appointed   go 
vernor,  83;  the  provincial  iiberfies  restor^.l, 
L    "Fl"''  pP""«'--s  tl'«  royal  cause,  85- 
subdued   by  the  long  parliament,  86     n. 
straints  imposed  on  the  trade  of  the  colony 
87;  revolt  of  the  colony,  89;  Sir  William 
Berkeley  resumes  the  government  89  •  r,- 
Btoration  of  Charles  II..^89:  ZZlySl,^ 
Acl,  yl;  Its  impolicy,  9.2;   discontent  and 

oSlTeror"  *=°'°"i^l-^'9^;  naturalizatior 
of  aliens,  96;  progr-ss  of  the  provincial  die, 
2a* 
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content,  97;  Indian  hoatilitiea,  97;  insur- 
rectiona,  98 ;  Bacon's  rebellion,  99 ;  death 
of  Bacon,  101 ;  rigorous  punishment  of  the 
rebels,  103 ;  restoration  of  tranquillity,  103 ; 
bill  of  attainder  passed  by  the  colonial  as- 
sembly against  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  105 ;  he 
is  superseded  by  Colonel  Jefilreys,  106;  ty- 
ranny and  rapacity  of  Effingham,  the  new 
governor,  107 ;  dispute  with  the  assembly, 
1U8 ;  efTects  of  the  British  revolution  on  the 
colonies,  109 ;  complaints  of  the  colonies 
against  their  governors  discouraged  by 
King  William,  110 ;  civil  and  domestic  state 
of  Virginia,  111 ;  population,  112 ;  laws, 
113;  literature,  115;  manners,  118;  is  dis- 
appointed in  William  III.,  who  connives  at 
the  tyr  nny  of  Lord  Effingham,  ii.  3 ;  Ni- 
cholson's ambitious  schemes,  7;  the  Tra- 
montane order,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,  ii.  43 ;  printing  first  introduced 
in  1729,  and  first  Virginian  newspaper  ap- 
peared at  Williamsburg,  in  1736,  ii.  91 ; 
Earl  of  Orkney,  his  government,  41 ;  state 
of,  91 ;  the  Ohio  company,  213;  French  pre- 
tensions in  the  Ohio  valley,  227;  mission 
of  Washington  to  the  French,  229 ;  stockade 
fort, erected  by  him  at  Great  Meadows,  230 ; 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne, 
23U ;  quarrel  with  New  York,  237 ;  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  243 ;  his  defeat,  245 ;  ra- 
vages of  the  Virginia  frontier,  247;  war 
with  the  Cherokees,  303 ;  conclusion  of  the 
war,  309  ;  treaty  of  Paris,  319 ;  enthusiastic 
rejoicings,  321 ;  Patrick  Henry,  323 ;  Indian 
Jealousies,  325 ;  general  Indian  war,  327 ; 
treaty  of  peace,  333 ;  state  of  Virginia  in 
1764,  337 ;  resolution  of  the  assembly,  389  ; 
renewed  resolutions,  441 ;  a  war  with  the 
Ohio  Indians,  peace  restored,  482 ;  Hamp- 
dcn-Sidney  college  established,  ii.  481 ;  a 
deep  impression  produced  by  Jefierson's 
"Summary  view  of  the  rights  of  British 
America,"  487 ;  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  suc- 
ceeds the  popular  Lord  Botetourt,  and  dis- 
solves the  provinoial  assembly,  488 ;  previ- 
ous to  their  separation,  the  members  recom- 
mend all  the  American  States  to  meet  an- 
nually in  ge'.ieral  congress,  488 ;  the  day  of 
the  fiurst  operation  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  is 
kept  OS  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
488 ;  convention  declares  that  they  bore  true 
faith  to  the  kii.g,  and  would  disband  when 
the  liberties  of  America  were  restored,  520 ; 
violent  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunmore,  521 ; 
George  Wythe  exerts  himself  in  the  public 
cause,  521. 

Wadsworth,  Captain,  seizes  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  when  its  surrender  was  de- 
manded by  the  government,  and  conceals  it 
in  an  old  oak,  i.  261. 

Waddell,  Colonel,  his  vigorous  conduct  against 
the  Cherokees,  ii.  303. 

Warner,  Scth,  assists  in  the  seizure  of  Crown 
Point,  ii.  510. 

Warren,  Commodore,  assists  in  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  ii.  170 ;  his  services  rewarded 
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Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  author  of  the  famous 
Suffolk  resolution,  ii.  492;  he  falls  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  492. 

Washington,  hid  mission,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  firom  Governor  Dinwiddic  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  Fort  on  the  river  Le 
Boeuf,  ii.  229 ;  performs  his  mission  with 
vigour  and  ability,  229 ;  erects  a  stockade 
fort  at  the  Great  Meadows,  230;  projects 
the  construction  of  forts  at  points  selected, 
231 ;  advances  towards  the  new  French 
fort  Duquesne,  230 ;  the  expedition  unsuc. 
oessfiil,  but  Washington  obtains  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  zeal,  230 ;  resents  the  ex. 
tension  of  the  British  Mutiny  Act  to  Ame- 
rica, 249 ;  his  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
on  occasion  of  Braddock's  defeat,  S46 ;  the 
command  of  the  Virginian  forces  given  to 
nim,  247 ;  in  the  predatory  warfare  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  qualifies  himself  for  the 
arduous  task  reserved  for  him,  247 ;  Wash, 
ington  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionarr  war,  516 ;  takes  up  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  544. 

Weisser,  Conrad,  is  despatched  to  treat  with 
the  Six  Nations,  ii.  356. 

Wesley,  John,  accompanies  Governor  Ogle, 
thorpe  to  Georgia,  ii.  121 ;  builds  the  towi 
of  Ebenezer,  122;  his  rigid  manners  iis 
please  the  colonists,  123;  ho  leaves  for  Eng- 
land, 124. 

West,  Joseph,  appointed  temporary  governor 
of  Carolina,  i.  357. 

West,  Governor,  convokes  a  parliament  at 
Charleston,  ii.  371 ;  incurs  displeasure  by 
selling  Indian  captives,  371. 

West,  &njamiu,  his  origin,  ii.  352 ;  goes  to 
Rome  and  rises  to  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, 353. 

Weston  attempts  to  settle  a  rival  colony  in 
New  England,  i.  148 ;  its  &ilure,  and  misery 
consequent  on  the  same,  149. 

Wheatly,  General,  one  of  King  Charles's 
judges,  escapes  to  America,  i.  219. 

Whigs,  the  title  assumed  by  the  partisans  of 
American  liberty,  ii.  390. 

Whipple,  a  ship-master,  boards  with  a  party 
in  whale-boats  the  Gasper  war-schooner, 
and  sets  her  on  fire,  ii.  467. 

White,  Captain,  forms  a  settlement  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  i.  41 ;  is  appointed  governor  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,  42. 

Whitfield,  6c.  ge,  visits  America,  ii.  121 ;  a 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  follows  his 
labours,  175. 

Wilkinson,  Henry,  appointed  governor  of  tho 
northern  portion  of  Carolina,  i.  367. 

Williams,  Roger,  emigrates  to  New  England, 
i.  166;  theological  discussions,  166;  he  is 
banished  from  the  colony,  168. 

Wilmington,  Swedish  church  there,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  North  America,  i.  550. 

Winthrop,  governor,  his  impeachment  and 
defence,  i.  197. 

,  John,  a  native  of  Boston,  a  profound 

mathematician,  ii.  216  j  his  friendly  rela- 
i-zOuS  wSwa  viisricPi  ill  *«v  J  prGi€S5or  of  iiar- 
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1  to  treat  with 


vard  College,  an  aatronomer  of  merit,  ii. 

Witehcrafl  delusion,  the.  in  Massachuselte, 

L„   97R    T-^\"'  ^?* '  "P"""*  of  ^^  delu. 
c.?;h  977'  H'H '"*'.''««="''<«»  or  the  ac. 

laHrPh'-^'^'/''"*^"'  P"''«"«d  "gainst 
ti^y  rK"  ?•*  '"""^  «*■*''«  nearest  rela. 
Uons  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  279;  an  as. 
sembly  of  divines  convoked  by  the  jrovernor. 
who  recommended  the  rigorous  prosecution 
ol  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  279 ;  Sir 
Wilham  Phips  reprieves  the  three  persons 
kst  conv.,ted.  280;  house  of  assemWy  ap! 
points  a  general  fast  and  supplication  fir 
the  pardon  of  errors  committed,  280;  Paris, 
the  minister,  who  had  been  the  first  to  insU- 
gate  these  proceedings,  becomes  an  object 

n„/"  ^"'a".'''*^?."""'  ""«"■  h"  charge, 
and  quits  Salem,  281.  *  ' 

Witherspoon    Dr.,  advocates    the    cause  of 

American  liberty,  ii,  459. 
Wolfe,  General    issues  a  proclamation  to  the 

Canadians,  ,.289;  carries  the  Heights  of 

t„»h    "";   P^'    '"''"«'    "'■  Quebec.  294; 
death  and  character,  295.  ' 
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^i'°r'  ^"P**'"'.  ""empt-  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  in  New  England,  i.  140; 
its  failure,  149.  &        >      *•••' . 

Wdves,  New  England  long  infested  with,  i. 
^5 ,  bounties  for  their  destruction,  295. 
Wooster,  David,  projecU  the  taking  of  Ticon 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  ii.  509. 

tl,n  I  ■'•'"?■•  ^°^'^''  "  convention  with 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  for  thb  cession 
of  their  lands,  ii.  482. 

the  Virginians   in    the    public    cause,    ii. 

Yale  College  founded,  i.  291. 
Ifcamans   Sir  John,  settles   with  emiffrants 
from    Barbadoes    on    the    southern^banl 

temled,  357;  is  accused  of  mismanagement 

*^»^fn'^«- v'  ^^*?'«''.'  ""•"""es  the  administra. 
tion  of  Virginia,  ,.  66  ;  made  governor,  il 

vaoe  Carolina,  i.  360. 
Zinzendorf.  protector  and  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravians,  sends    a  colony  to   Georgia,    it 


orary  governor 


THE     END. 
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CATALOGUE 

or 

BLANCHARD  &  LEVS  PUBLICATIONS. 

OAMPBBLL'S  LORD  OHAMOBLWRSrWw  BdlHon-  (Jn.,  I..o,d  ) 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

KEEPERS  OP  THE  ORBiT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KIM6  GEOHGE  IV 
BY  LORD  CHIEF JUSTICB  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  F.  B,  S.  B. 

Second  Aitiericnn,  from  the  Third  London  Edifion.  *" 

Complete  in  .even  handsome  crown  8va.  volume.,  extra  cloth.or  half  morocco. 

won,.,  a  continuance  of  the  great  rrwith'UirtZ^^^^^^^^ 

•lyle,  the  book  .iddre.^s  i  sulf  v?lh  em.Hl  n  »im^T^  m    ""'«•'''"••  »»'•  ''"PPV  variety  of 

^'^f^^^^p^:^::^^  "'''"»«.  a„d 

};:l'yo:p^r„';i?err^^^^;^™-^^^^^ 

BT  THE  SAMB  AUTHOR-TOMATCH_(Now  Ready.) 
LIVES  OF  THE 

CHIEF-JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

rrom  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

SECOND   EDITION, 

In  two  very  neat  vol..,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  or  half  morocco. 
To  match  the  "U»ei  of  the  Ohaacellon"  of  the  same  aathor. 

rinll  r]!!?/7^!!'^'^"'"'  ^l*  di-Played  the  same  patient  investigation  of  his.o- 

J  '^'''''' ''^P'''  °.'  fesearch,  and  quick  appreciation  of  character  which  have 

rendered  his  previotjs  volumes  so  deservedly  popular.     Though  the  «  Lives  of 

np.,«t  w^rhrl"."'"''"?^  '"."fi'""  °f  <llu«trious  personages  intimately  con- 
nected wi  h  the  history  of  England,  they  leave  something  still  to  be  filled  up  to 
cotnplete  the  picture,  and  tt  is  this  that  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  present 
work.  1  he  vast  ainount  of  curious  personal  details  concerning  the  eminent 
men  whose  biographies  it  contains,  the  lively  sketches  of  interesting  periods 
01  history,  and  the  graphic  and  vivid  style  of  the  author,  render  it  a  work  of 
great  attraction  for  the  student  of  history  and  the  general  reader. 

Although  the  period  of  history  embraced  by  lhei>e  volumes  had  been  oreviouilv  ira. 
versed  by  the  recem  work  of  the  noble  and  l/amed  author,  and  a  grea"  poruo*  of  i?. 
.^  '  Th1"l  11?  ""='"J.t""^«!'Prr«"r  'hose  of  a  constitutional  nature,  there  nar  a  ed,  ye? 
lu  "The  Lives  of  the  Chief-Justiccp"  there  is  a  funJ  both  of  ii.terestinK  information  and 
valuable  .natter,  which  renders  the  book  well  wo.lhy  of  perusal  by  evef?^  one  wSo 
desires  to  ol.ia.n  an  acquaintance  wiih  the  coiwtituiicMiBl  history  at  hi»  coui.lrv  or  »^ 
ptres  lo  the  rank'Of  eitner  a  .tates.min  or  »  lawyer.  F.  w  lawy/rs  of  Lord  Cw^BtiK 
eminence  coultt  have  produced  such  a  work  as  he  has  put  forili.  None  "u  I aw%' e7«  o f 
hi«  experience  and  ueqnireme.ii.  could  have  compiled  a  work  comhining  the  Tame  in. 
^«nn.f,-  "  "»7'"'""-  'o  ""!  I'""!'"  generally,  with  the  same  ».nounlof  pr\ctica"T.'C 
malioii  lor  iirofessional  «spiruiit«  more  particularly.— JSritoumo. 
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2    ULANCHARD  &  LEA. '8  PUBLI{;AT10N9.-(««<«ry  4-  Biography.) 
NIBBUHR'S  ANCIENT  HI8TORT— ( A  new  work,  now  ready.) 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

FROH  THE  EARLIKSTTimSTOTHE  TAKING  or  ALKXANDRIAUroCTAVIANUS, 

CONTAININO 

The  Hiitory  of  the  Asiitie  Nitionii,  the  Enyptlaii,  Grceki,  Maeedonlani, 

and  Cnrthaginiaiii. 

BY  B.  O.  NIEBUHR. 

Tmahilatcd  from  the  Ocrhan  Epition  or  DR.  MARCUS  NIERUHRt 

BY  DR.  LBONHARD  8CI1MITZ,  F.  RS.G., 
IVIth  Additions  and  Correetlont  ttota  hU  own  M88.  notaa. 

In  throe  very  handiome  volumei,  crown  octiiTO,  eitra  cloth,  containing  about 

fifteen  hundred  pngea. 
From  the  Tran$lator't  Prrfae*. 

"  The  Lecture*  on  Aneitint  Hiitory  here  presented  to  the  Engliih  public,  em- 
brace the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome, 
down  to  the  time  when  all  the  other  nntiona  and  atnteiorclasaical  antiquity  were 
iibsorbed  by  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  when  its  history  became,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  history  of  the  world.  Hence  the  present  course  of  Lectures,  together  with 
that  on  the  History  of  Rome,  form  a  complete  course,  embracing  the  whole  of 
ancient  history.  *  *  *  *  Wo  here  cntch  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  the  working 
of  the  great  mind  of  the  Historian,  which  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  degree  of 
freshness  and  suggestiveness  that  richly  compensate  for  a  mo'e  calm  and  sober 
oxposition.  The  extraordinary  familiarity  of  Niebuhr  with  the  literatures  of  all 
nations,  his  profound  knowledge  of  all  political  and  human  aflairs,  derived  not 
only  from  books,  but  from  practical  life,  and  his  brilliant  powers  of  combina- 
tion, present  tons  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  those  on  Roman  history,  such  an 
abundance  of  new  ideas,  startling  co:iceptions  and  opinions,  as  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  work.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study,  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  of  any  period  in 
the  history  of  mon." 

The  valuo  of  thia  work  as  a  book  of  reference  is  greatly  increased  by  a  very 
extensive  Indei  of  about  fifty  claaely  printed  pages,  prepared  by  John  Robson, 
H.  A.,  and  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  references ;  in  addition  to  which 
each  volume  has  a  very  complete  Table  of  Contents. 


MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

BY  JOHN   P.   KENNEDY. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

In  two  handsome  ]2mo.  volumes,  with  a  Portrait  and  fac-simile  of  a  letter  (Vom 

John  Adams.    Also, 

A  HAKDBOMI  LIBaAHT  niITIO:«,  IN  TWO  BKAUTiruLLT  PRI-ITRD  OCTHVO  VOLCMIsB. 

In  lis  present  neai  and  convenient  form,  the  work  Is  eminently  filled  lo  asHUme  the 
position  which  it  mcril«  as  a  boolc  ibr  every  parlor  table  and  for  every  firenide  where 
there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  kiiidliiieiifi  and  manliness,  the  intellect  and  the  affec- 
tion, the  wit  and  liveliness  which  rendered  William  Win  at  once  so  eminent  in  the 
world,  «o  brilliant  in  society,  and  so  loving  and  loved  in  llie  retirem>-nl  of  his  domeetic 
circle  Uniting  all  these  atiraciions,  it  cannot  fail  lo  find  a  place  in  every  private  and 
public  library,  and  in  all  colleciioiis  of  books  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleger  (or 
ihe  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  as  unconsciously  related  by 
himself  in  these  volumes. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE. 
BY   MRS.  MARSH, 

Author  of  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  *o. 
In  two  handsome  volumes,  royal  I2mn.,  extra  cloth. 


l.u..^      "^"^^   ^'^0   IMPROVtD  KDITION^ 

UVESOFTHEQUEiNS  OF  ENQLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMASr  CCINCIUEST. 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OF  THEIR  eniio-ro 
Now fl«tpnbU.h.d from  Offlol.lB«„^       ^  TMEIR   COURTS. 

N«W  "".ON     WITH  ADD,Tro»,   .«n  CO«„CT,0».. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

I ; ;;:'  ^'"''" "'"«"« ^:^zt$;r  -^— « --- «- 

riiu  xxeniiiion  of  ihi»  work  !■  Rnii>i  t^  .k. 

«  of  intere...  „  o„o.  wr.ou.  and  pl..,i„g  -Mor„.-.ur  G«,«,. 

LIVES  OF  THE"qUEENsTp  HENRY  VIII. 

AND  OF  HIS.  MOTHER.  ELIZABETH  OF  YORK 
'         BY  MISS  STRICKLAND. 
Complete  in  one  h.nd.ome  orown^ocUvo^y„,.,„e,  «„„  doih.    (/«/  Mued.) 

MEMOIRS  OP  ELIZABETH 

SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND 

BY  MISS  STRICKLAND. 

Complete  .n  one  hand.ome  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    (/«,  l„ued.) 

(NOW  READY.) 
MEMORIALS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

CHARLSS    JAMBS  FOX. 
Edited  by  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


In  two  very  handsome  volu 


raes,  royal  12mo.,  extra  doth. 


THE   GARDENER'S    DICTIONARY 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  MODERN  GARDENING     B.  n  W   r  u 
merou8  adrtitions,  l,y   David  Landreth      Wnh  o,.e*^lm,,riy;y°''T'''P''-    ''Vith  nil- 
In  one  very  .,rK«  roy.l  12mo  volume,  of  a^ul'o^'doSdumtd'^  e'e."""'""''- 
Thit  work  ta  now  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  '-"■umiieo  pages. 

(NOW  READY.) 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SAM  SLICK. 
In  one  royal  l2mo.  volume. 


BLANCHARD  <fc  LEA'S  FUBLICATIOHS.— (Miscellaneous.) 


THE  ENGTCLOPIEDIA  AMERICANA; 

A  POPULAR  WGTIOTf  ARY  OF  ARTS,  SCTKNCKS,  LITERATURE,  HIS- 
TORY,  POLITICS,  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Id  fourteen  large  octavo  volumes  of  over  600  double-columned  pages  each. 

For  sale  very  low,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 
Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  original  thirteen  volumes  of  the  ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA AMERICANA  were  published,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  at  the  request  of  numerous  subscribers,  the  pub- 
lishers have  issued  a 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  (THE  FOURTEENTH), 

BRINOIRO  THE   WOHK   THOROUGHLY   UP. 

Edited  by  HENRY  VETHAKE,  LL.  D.' 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  650  double-columned  pages,  which  may  be 

had  separately,  to  complete  sets. 


MURRAY'S   ENCYCLOP>tDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  n  Complete  Description 
of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political;  exhibiting  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  The  Nature!  History  of 
each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  P(>litical  Institutions,  and  Civil 
and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Mcrrat,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  Assisted 
in  Botany,  by  Professor  Hooker — Zoology,  &c.,  by  W.  W.Swainson — Astrono- 
my, &c.,  by  Professor  Wallace — Geology,  &c.,  by  Professor  Jameson.  Re- 
vised, with  Additions,  by  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  The  whole  brought  up,  by 
a  Supplement,  to  1843.  In  three  large  octavo  volumes  various  styles  of 
binding. 

This  great  work,  furnisheel  ai  a  remarkably  cheap  rale,  contains  about  Nineteen 
Hundred  lakgk  Imperial  Pages,  and  \n  illuslrated  hy  Eiohtv-two small  Maps,  and  a 
colored  Map  of  the  U.nitbd  States,  alter  Taiinor's,  logelher  willi  about  Elkvk.n  Hvn- 
DBVO  Wood  cuts  executed  in  the  best  st)  le. 


VOU.ATT  AND  SKINNER  ON  THE  HORSE. 


THE    HORSE. 

BY   WILLIAM   YOUATT. 

Ji  M««c  edUiOH,  with  numeroti*  IllutlratioHt. 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  GENERAL   HISTORY  OF   THE    HORSE  ;    A  DISSERTATION    ON   THE 

AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE  ;    HOW  TRAINED  AND  JOCKEYED  ;   AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  HIS  REMARKABLE   PERFORMANCES  J    AND  AN  ESSAY   ON   THE 

ASS   AND   THE   MULE. 

B  Y  J .    S  .   S  K  I N  N  E  R , 

Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Kditor  of  the  Turf  Register. 

This  edition  of  Youati's  well-kiiown  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Dis- 
eases, and  rreaimentol  the  Horse,  embodying  the  valualile  nddiiionsofMr.  Skinner,  has 
already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Publishers 
ni'ed  say  nothing  to  attran  lo  it.  the  utienliou  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or 
are  interested  in  their  iinprow-imenl. 


THK  DOO, 

beautiful  illustrations 


YOUATT  AND   LEWIS  ON   THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youalt.    tidiled  by  E.  .1  Li'wis,  I'.l.  D     With  nnmerous  and 


III  one  very  handsome  volume, crown 8vo, crimson  cloth,  gilt. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.-(Sow««e.) 


UBRiLRT  OP  ILLUSTRATED  SODSnTIFIG  WORKS. 

A  Beries  of  beautifully  printed  volumes  on  various  branches  of  science,  by  the 
most  eminent  men  in  their  respective  departments.  The  whole  printed  in  the 
handsomest  styl  5,  and  profiisely  embellished  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

of^R!^H>fHfin  mfl,!""  *"if?  °'  "^i"  ^^  *'"'"'' '°  render  thio  series  worthy  of  the  support 
fvnoLln^  Li  ."^^  '  ''•  ^'"'^  ■'  '^^  "^""^  "'""  ■' ''  °"e  of  the  handsomest  specimen,  of 
typographical  and  artistic  execution  which  have  appeared  in  this  country.  '"-'"" 

DE  I,  A  BBCHK'S  GEOLOGT- ( Juat  Issued.) 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  T.  DE  LA  BECHE,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 

Direcior-Geiieral  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

In  one  very  largo  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 

WITH  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD-OUTS. 

nleI^*o!lm''n!.nrn Jf  nf  fh'i*''  ■°  "''  ^J  °"^  »''"'i'-«bly  qualified  for  the  task,  the  most  com- 
wh  oh  Ti?  .rnHp^.^I'"*  ""*"'"'  "f/e^'oRy  ever  produced,  in  which  the  different  facts 
.^«  hV       ,  ""■  ':o?"!''«"«e  «f  ihis  branch  of  natural  science  are  arranired  under 

sueaTed  IL^wnT''''  T""?  ••  '^^  ""  Pr?<l"ced.    From  the  style       which  the  sufiec 
fn   ,ht.5.hl      -  •*''''^"'''i*'*''°.'°"'y '°f»''e  "*e  ofhe  professional  geoloeist   hut 
S«/>i^  „.',  'h?."h    '"'"""*.'"'?''?'' '^''?  "'■"  fi""  "'  "  much  curious  xnd  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  changes  which  the  surface  of  our  glolw  has  undergone,  and  the  hisiory  of 
ll.e  various  striking  appearances  which  it  presents     Voluminous  as  the  worlt  is.  itTs 

o^^  .1  •  ""''*"S'"'''^r':T'.'"''""""''"(f*'> 'he  judicious  subdivision  of  its  contents, 

and  the  copious  index  which  is  appended.— JoAn  Bull. 

Having  had  such  abundant  opportuniiies,  no  one  could  be  found  so  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  the  young  geologist,  or  10  aid  by  his  own  experience  the  sludifs  of  those 
who  niay  not  have  been  able  to  range  so  extensively  over  the  earths  surface.  We 
strongly  recon-mend  Sjir  Henry  De  la  Becbe's  book  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what 
JvTr'.i  «*!"^"'l';  "'  ',°  ■''"  soinethinw  01  the  wide  examination  which  yet  lies  waiting 
for  the  iiiduPtrmiK  observer.—  Tke  Athenaum.  ^ 


KNAPP'S   CHEMICAL   TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGY;  or,  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures. 
By  Da..  F.  Knapp,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  with  nu- 
merous Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Richardson.  First  American  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  Prof. 
Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  abci-t  500  wood-engravings. 

The  style  of  excellence  in  which  the  firsi  volume  was  got  up  is  fully  preserved  in  this 
The  treatises  ihernsrives  are  admirable,  and  the  ediliiia,  both  by  the  Knglish  and  Ameri- 
can editors,  judicious;  so  that  the  work  maintains  itself  us  the  best  of  the  series  10  wl'ich 
It  belongs,  and  worthy  the  ailention  of  all  interested  in  the  arts  of  which  it  treats.- 
Frankhn  Institute  Journal. 


WEI8BACH'S_MECHANICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEER. 
ING.  By  Professor  Julius  Weisbach.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Prof. 
Gordon,  of  Glasgow.  First  American  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Prof.  Wal- 
ter R.  Johnson.  In  two  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  with  900  illus- 
trations on  wood. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  practical  science  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
country.— j4(Aen«ri(m. 

Uneciualled  by  anyihingof  thekind  yet  produced  in  this  country— the  most  Mniidard 
hook  on  mechanics,  inuchinery,  and  engineering  now  exium.— iV.  V.  Commercial 

1:,  every  way  woriliy  of  being  recommended  to  our  readers -i-VanWirt  Institute 
Journal, 


ELANCHARU  Sc  LEA'S  FVBLlCATIONS.-jSeienee.) 


OARPENTBR'S  OOMPARATI^  PHYSIOLOaY-(Jn.t  I..ued.) 
PRINCIPLES    OF    GENKRAL   AND    COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  •   in- 
ende,t  asan  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology,  and  a"  a  G'"d« 

t'  ,  JTu-  ^■'.  "'""'^  "^  Human  Phygjology,"  «  Vegetable  Physioioirv  '» 
«o';;„  "• .  Th.rd  .mproved  and  enlarged  edition,  'in  one^vJry  argeShand- 
soine  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 


MULLER'S_PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.     By  Professor  J  M„t 
LEK    M.  D.     Edited,  with  Additions,  by  R.  EoL^srELB  (L.rr.TH,  M.  D      In" 
on^ejarge  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  660  wood-cuts  and%o  cSored 

best  of  Hi  kmd  we  have  ever  seen— AT.  y.  Courier  and  Enquire  ''    "  "  ""^ 


MOHH,   REDWOOD,  AND  PROCTER'S  PHARMACY. 

^"m„T?.^  ''"'\-^')?^ny'  Comprili^g  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 
Manipulations  ol  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  Fbancis 
?iT„'.^^-  ^  x''"''"'  PharmaciiB  of  the  Royal  Prussian  College  of  MedicTne 
Coblentz  ;  and  Theophilus  Redwood,  Professor  of  Pbarmacv  in  the  Ph»r™« 
ceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Edi'ted,  with  extens  ve  Addiio  1  by  PrT/ 
.^^IV*"  '^^7'="'  "^  ""',  P''"»''«'P''ia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  ine  hand: 
jomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  670  pages,  with  over  600  engravings  on 


THE  MILLWRIGHT'S  GUIDE. 

THE  MILLWRIOHTS  AND  Rril-LER'S  GUIDE.    By  Oiivfr  EvA^•«    pi-„«„.k  r-.- 

uon      Will,  ^.Idi.ioMS  and  Corrections  l.y  ihe  ProfessL  o  Zcha^.l^s  in  the  C„kf,!: 

nMilnte,  and  a  desonpt.oi.  otan  improved  Merfhant  Flour  AI,)I     By  C  a  ,do  ^"'«■  " 

III  one  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  engravings.  ^  t-vans. 


HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Looalilv  Chnni?e  nf  Ai,  .n^ 
CiimHie,  SeHspns.  Food.  Clothing,  Bathing.  Mineral  SpriiierExerci.e  sTefn  C^rnl     ^, 

By  Kobley  Duiiglison,  AI  D.    In  one  ociavo  volume.  «ygiene. 


ACTON'S    COOKERY. 


.MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  reduced  lo  a  Sy.iem  of  Easy  PraP 
lice,  (or  ihe  Use  of  I'nvaie  Families;  in  a  Series  of  I'ramieal  RecefpTs  .||o7whTh 
are  given  wiih  tlie  mont  minuie  e.TactneRS.     By  Rliza  Anon     VV.i  .      L  whieh 

eut  illuslraiions;  to  which  is  added  a  Table  ofVeighis  ind  Mei  '»  eT"ri''e  whl" 
revised,  and  prepared  for  American  housekeepers,  by  Mrs  Sarah  JlT.!i«     Pr„™  ?v. 
Second  London  Edition.    In  one  large  lamo.  volume.  *™'"  "•" 

THE   nOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OP   THE   SICK-ROOM,  necessary    in   awl  n. 

Sri' ^h  M  r^r'n  '"'  ""^  i""'"  -"""'rrr"'    ^>'  "^  "^  ■n.om.on.M.  d!  Sd  by  R  E 
urilliih,  m.  O.    In  one  volume  royal  lamo  ,  extra  cloth.  ^ 

LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  with  illustrative  poetry.  Eighth  edition  In 
one  heau.ilnl  volume,  royal  lH.no.,  crimson  cloih,  gilt,  with  colored  plate, 

LHJTURKS   ON    THE    PHYSICAL   PHENOMENA   OF   LIVING   BFINGS      R„ 

^^.'^ao^L't'Cw';?.;  tiiii-r^rio'ii^'^""'^"''  '■"-'"•*'  "•  •"  oJ^o%^^^z%iJi 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.-(S««m«.) 


GRAHAMS  OHEMISTRY,  NEWEDmOU.    Part  I.-(Now  Beady.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY: 

INCLUDING  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BY  THOMAS   GRAHAM,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Universily  College,  l^i.doii,  4c 
Second  American,  from  an  entirely  Revised  and  greatly  E.ilarged  English  Edition 

WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 

EDiTBD,»vr,TH  Not™,  BY  ROBERT  BRIDGKS.  M.D, 

Professor  of  Chemislry  in  tlie  PliilHilelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Parts,  forming  one  very  large  octavo  volume. 

DAn^  h  """^  "-endy.  oNSO  large  pages,  with  186  engravings. 
PART  II,  preparing  for  early  publication. 

From  the  Editor's  Preface. 

n.^lHi'  *^'*'.T^"*''  °*"  Chemistry,"  of  which  a  second  edition  is  now  presented, 
attained,  on  .ts  first  appearance,  an  immediate  and  deserved  reputation.  The 
copious  selection  of  facts  from  all  reliable  sources,  and  their  judiciou  a  ran?e. 
ment,  render  ,t  a  safe  guide  for  the  beginner,  while  the  clear  exposition  o7  the- 
oretical points  and  frequent  references  to  special  treatises,  make  it  a  valuable 
assistant  for  the  more  advanced  student.  ,         «  n  «  vaiuaoie 

From  this  high  character  the  present  edition  will  in  no  way  detract.  The 
great  changes  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  has  undergone  during  the  interval 
have  rendered  necessary  a  conplete  revision  of  the  work,  and  this  has  been 
most  thorough  y  accomplished  by  the  author.  Many  portions  will  therefore  be 
found  essentia  ly  altered,  thereby  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the  work,  while 
in  num'b^eV    '"""""°"*  '""' ''««"  ^'"'fe'y  changed  in  style,  and  nearly  doubled 

Under  these  circumstances  but  little  has  been  left  for  the  editor.    Owinff 

prZ'r''"  rK"T"*"*=^  "'■"'^  ^°"'''"'  «"**"»"  '"  parts,  some  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  farst  portions  were  published,  and  he  has  therefore  found  oc! 
casion  to  in  roduce  the  more  recent  investigations  and  discoveries  in  some  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  to  correct  such  inaccuracies  or  misprints  as  had  escaped  the 
author's  attention,  and  to  make  a  few  additional  references.  "^ 

^^jJ.'^.^r'l?^^"^   TO   PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis.     By 

DANA   ON    CORALS. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    By  James  D.Dana.    In  one  volume  imperial 
quarto,  extra  cloih.  wilh  wood-cuts.  ""periai 

Also,  an  Alias  to  the  above,  one  volume  imnerlal  folio    wiih  •ivivn..o   ~ c 

plaies.  colored  after  nature.'    Bound  in  half^nolocco'  "^'V  <"'«  magniflcem 

Ihjse  splemlid  volumes  form  a  portion  ofihe  pul.licationsof  the  United  Stales  Frnlor 

mg  Kxpedilion.    As  but  very  few  copies  have  been  prepared  for  sale    and  as  ihes^ 

are  nettr  y  exhauHed,  all  who  are  desirous  of  ennchingihe.r  lihrorls  wi  h"   is  "he  most 

Copt  al  ore'""'"  "^  ^"'""""'  ^"  "'"'  ^•='''"'"'  »'  y^'  '"^"""l'  w.ll  do  well  to  procure 

^Ki™™^^^  ''/  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 

inmilNti   hXII-DiriON.    By  Horatio  Hale,     in  one  larue  iraoerial  ouiirinvnli.m» 
beauiitully  prinlBd,  and  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth.  "np«riai  quarto  volume. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S   LAST   WORK. 

'^CnMlTFS^^vl^^I"'*^  Z  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT 
lated  bv^W™  sli  I  ^  '""^  Klucidatiotts.  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  frans- 
Sal  Kextra  clo.h.^""'"  ^"'""""'  "''''""■    '"  "'"^  ''""'"'°'"«  ^°"""«.  ^-'ge 

^^vlt^^J  ?.r  ™?.  ^^^^  SEa15Ss,  Sprino,  Summer,  AvTt;MN.  and 
Winter  By  Thomas  Griffith.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  ISmo  exira  r^ih 
with  numerous  illustrations.  vuiumc,  ro)ai  i,jmo,  extra  cloth, 


ill 


8      BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  FVBUCATlvm.-^Educational  ^ris.) 
A  IfBV7  TBXT-BOOK  OS  NATURAL  FBILOSOFHT. 

HANDBOOKS 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  LL.  D.,  ETC. 

FIRST  COURSE,  «o»t«lnlng 

Mechanics,  Hydroslalics,  Hydranllcs,  Pneumatics,  Soond,  and  Optics. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  760  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
over  400  wood-cuts,  (Just  Issued.) 

THE  SECOND  COURSE,  embracing 

HEAT,  MAGNETISM,  ELECTRMTY,  AND  GALVANISM, 

Of  about  400  pages,  and  illustrated  with  250  cuts,  ia  now  ready. 

THE  THIRD  COURSE,  constltntlng 
A   COMPLETE   TREATISE   ON    ASTRONOMY 

WITH    NUMEHOVS  STEEL   PLATES   ANP   WOOD-CUTS,   IS   NEARLY   KEADT. 

„Z'l?„i"""V''lS".°'^'^Dl*1"'°^''"  '"'.*".  '°  prepare  a  work  which  should  embrace  the 
principle*  of  Nnlural  Philouop  ly,  m  their  lalesi  state  of  (.cieniiBc  develoninenl,  dives  ed 

fim^'in  wV.",'!.","'  """"''  '*"'"'"•  ^*"'?  """"«''  '"'"  "'^  ><"""g"  "'"dent,  and  at'ihe  sHme 
t.me  illujitraied  by  numeroui.  practical  applications  in  every  branch  of  an  and  science 
DrLardiier's  extensive  acquirementi.  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  his 
weir  known  skill  in  popularizinR  liis  subject,  have  thus  enabled  him  to  presx-i  t  aText- 
bookwhich.lhough  strictly  scientific  in  tls  groundwork,  is  yet  easily  mustered  by  ihe 
f,„"nnMi- J'"'?  ,.»'''"'»'«''  !°  '"'«'««'  "•?  "'ma,  and  awaken  the  attention  by  .bowing  he 
importance  of  lh«  principles  discussed,  and  the  manlier  in  which  they  may  be  iSade 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  To  accomplish  this  Mill  further,  the  e^fior 
has  added  to  each  section  a  serie*  of  examples,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  learner  t  us 
impressing  upon  him  the  praoiica  importance  and  variety  of  the  results  to  be  obia" led 

n,?™i  r  f  ,'ri'  'f ""  "^  "T'"-  V!^  *"''J"'  ''  «•'"  <"""h«r  simplified  by  the  very  la^e 
number  of  illustralive  wood-cuts  which  are  scattered  through  the  volume,  mnkinV  plant 
to  the  eye  vvhat  might  not  readily  be  grasped  by  the  unassisted  mind  ;  and  every  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  the  lypojfraphicul  accuracy  of  the  work  what  it  should  be 

Although  ihe  fir.?t  poriion  only  has  been  issued,  and  that  but  for  a  few  months,  vet  it 
chl™***  'i*":^wl°f'',H''  "y  "'""''  »<='"'<■"''--«  ""«  «--olleK"  of  the  highest  .tundi!  g' and 
favore.1  a;esul)jomed         ""'""""*  recommendations  with  which  tSe  work  has  been 

From  Prof.  Millington,  Univ.  of  Mississippi,  April  10, 1852. 

nf'.'J",!','';^'''  ^'•'"r "^  """'  ''»  '•"nlenls  and  arranKeuM-nt.  It  coiilaius  a  greater  number 
of  every  dy  useful  praciiral  fncis  and  examples  than  I  have  ever  setn  noticed  iii  a 
ITjr"^,'!'^'  "'"'  '  '^°  "°!  hes'law  lo  say  that  as  a  hook  for  teaching  I  p  efe°  t  fo  any 
oiher  of  the  same  size  and  extent  that  1  am  aequaimed  with.     Ouriim  the  thirteen  veirs 

L-'JA*"  ■"  ^^''  'T  "H''  *'"'>■  '^"''«''  '  '""1 '°  'e"chNaiurulPni  o*sophy  and  shou  d 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  such  a  textbook.  f">,  niiu    biiouiq 

From  Edmund  Smith,  Baltimore,  May  19,  ISSa. 
qaailaed. "  ''"'  """^  "'  ""*  ""'""  "  "'•'  *"""  ^^  "^  "»«  '''"^  w'""  ^Wch  1  am  ao- 

From  Prof.  CUvtland,  Philadelphia,  October  17, 1851. 
.Ll/hu//?"^''  'f  "*■  """  ■'  '"  '•'«  •■"""'  »'"'  ""o"  valuable  manual  upon  the  subject 
In  my  selioir  "     "  ""^  "°""'  ""'  '  "'"""' '°  '""""^  "  "•«=  '""x'""  foMhe  first  class 

From  S.  Schooler,  Hanover  Academy,  Va.. 

»Ti!'^h"?1'"'°"'"'"  •'■*'"  '"'"''  '*•«  '"'^'  popular  lreaii«.»  on  their  respective  subjects 
niT^Jv^  "".!  ?••'''"','"":''•  "r.  Lsrdner  certainly  popularizes  science  veyweH  and 
a  good  text-book  for  scliools  and  colleges  was  not  before  in  existence 

From  Pruf.  J.  S.  Henderson,  Farmer's  ColUgt,  O,  Feb.  16, 1862. 
It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  public  paironage.    For  clearness  and 
tnlness  ■•  is.  unequalled  by  any  that  1  have  seen.  "  Clearness  and 


_?f^^^^^Ii^^l^^^LEA;SHJBLIC^  ^„,^, , 


NEW  AWD  lMPROVB^DITIONZ;iToi.,^eaa^. 

OUTLINES    OP   ASTRONOMY 

BY  Sm  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  F.  R.  S    &c 

A  NEW  AMEBICAN  F«OM  THE  FOURTH  LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume  ex.ra  cloth,  with  si,  plates  and  nu- 

meroua  wood-cuts. 

tro'JJi^icai'rie^ci ':i?:ltL«^'JcC„r"^'''  ?•"  *"  ''^  "^^^-^ «'«'« "'•  - 

discussed  and  explained.  '  investigations  and  discoveries  fully 

^y^ZreZZ  at^L'^,'',T'r:'^S,?rf^t'Z?i^i 7^^  .T  V"  '" .'-  ''«>-'^ "  <»-"«. 
appearance  of  Ihe  heavens  are  (h^scribedTn  iKLi  ,,'""''  "'"  '"""  "'^  """-ouoiiiy  and  the 
servers,  and  recalled  to  ihose  who  nr-  I  i-  ^1  "  ?'''!■  ""'  '"""'ematiciiuis  ,,or  ol.- 
Ihe  Bdvancemeulofknow ledge  ,0  ra%  for  !.L  d.ff,:!^"'  ?k  T",!'  ^^^  •=•"'  •'''^'■«""  <•'""> 
o  all.  thai  they  become  .he  ?na  mXof  the  nrofi^^^T'^i''"' \'|''''  7'"'''  '"■"  '•«*eniiHl 
learner.— ^tAenrKwm.  "■■uuis  oi  me  prohcieni  as  well  as  the  lexi-books  of  the 

..i'Ss'.;;r;Vnro?';he7acroVA:!'ron^o".^V  t^^^^^^^^  ""'  ^"»'J«<"-  ^hioh.  whilst  i,  eo„- 

nical  language  as  po^il.fe)  is  so  a,°rac,  ve  in  i.i  «^  f.'"'''V''  "*•?'"*"  ^'"'  «*  '""«  •"''. 
illu8tralioii8.-Ei.a,,ge/,>„/  Tjei./"^  '"*'"^*  '"  "*  ">'«'  """^  »«>  <!lear  and  forcible  in  its 

an  emrre'';;i?om:^re;c:r;;i,'i';"  "CZ'^lirr.^-.r™'''""''  -'••»-  -  "">"""  --pass 
theoretical,  and  physical.I^Sfner  '"""  ""  "*  v"'">"«  Jepurlmenis,  practical, 


A  TREATISE  ON  A9TRONOMT 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCUEL.    Edited  by  S.C.  Walkeh      In  on.  ,9 
volume,  halfbound,  with  plates  and  wood-cufs       ' '^^'■''"-    I"  °"«  l^mo. 


A   TREATISE    ON   OPTICS 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S    &c       * 
A  NEW  EDITION  '       * 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX,  CONTAINING    AN   ELEMENTARV  'viEW   or  ,.,. 

or    ANAI.VStS  TO    HEri.ECTtrirHrrACT:or'   ^'"'"-"- 

ay  AD.  BACHE,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  &e 
In  one  neat  duodecimo  volu^^^M-lfbound,  with  about  200  iliustrations. 

BOI^MAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  editions  ofthefollowine  works,  bv  A   Bn.MA»    f„      •        • 
with  "  liolmar's  Levizac,"  a  complete  seLTfor^h«'        "•"^'  '^i  r""^"'""" 
Janjuage :—  t-onipieie  series  Jor  the  acquisition  of  the  French 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FART  P<3   . 
a  Key,  conlaiMingtheiexi,8  literal  and  frnel7»„flo^^       CABLES,  accompanied  by 
10  point  out  the  difference  between' he  Freacrdf^^^^^^^  'V''''  "  """'•"■■•  «« 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQU  irPHRT^FT  '  '"     "^  """"'"'"  ^""''• 

maintain  conversation.  Arranged  u^iderd,ffl.i^^f'  ?  "^^V^  *"P"=  "e<=<-8«"y  to 
<l..e  peculiar  pronuuciaiion  3  ?,e,of  varioarworcU  ""^h'  ""'"k'  '""""""^  remarkion 
siderably  to  facilitate  the  acqui'ilion  of  norr7,?.n,;  "^ '^''°''"  "'"."'''''"'''•'''*  c"''" 
one  vol.  I8mo  <iui»'iion  oi  a  correct  pronunciation  of  Ihe  French.    In 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAOUE  PAR  FPVPir.M   • 
accompanied  l.y  a  Kev  to  ihe  hrs^  ei^lu  hnni.     i     **^NELON,  in  one  vol.  12mo., 

I  Hbles,  the  Text,  a  lu-ral  a,,d  f  ee^rans?ation  i'n^^^^^^^  ''^""••'  <=°'"""""8.  'i""  'he 
Kilher  volume  sold  separately  "«n*'a»«"i,  imended  as  a  sequel  lo  the  Fables 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  regulir  and  irregular,  i„  a  small  volume. 


'1% 
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ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BF.INO 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Illnatratetl  nrlth  over  Three  Hundred  'Wood-outs. 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,   M.D., 

Assitlanl  Physiciaii  to  Ouy'n  Hoapital. 

From  tho  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo. 

We  are  atitoiiished  lo  find  ihnt  there  i«  room  in  »o  »mBll  a  hook  for  even  the  hare 
recital  of  bo  many  suhjecia.  Where  everything  is  treated  succinctly,  f(reat  judgment 
and  mucli  time  are  needed  in  making  a  st-lertioii  and  winnowinf;  the  wheat  from  the 
chair  Ur.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  of  hii  poKitloii  as  a  shield  niialnst 
nriticism,  so  lonp;  as  his  book  continues  to  he  ihe  hest  ppilome  in  the  Knplish  lan- 
guage of  this  wide  range  of  physical  subjects. — North  American  Review,  April  1,  I8SI. 

From  Prof.  John  Johnston,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Cl. 
For  those  desiring  as  extensive  a  work,  I  think  it  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

From  Prof.  R.  0.  Currey,  East  Tennessee  University. 

I  am  much  graiified  in  perusing  a  work  which  so  well,  po  fully,  and  so  clearly  gets 
forth  this  hranch  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  For  some  time  I  have  been  desirous  of  ob- 
laininjf  a  sulioi.i m-?  for  the  one  now  u«ed— one  which  should  embrace  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  sciences,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  such  a  one  is  afforded  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Bird's. 

From  Prof.  W.  F.  Hopkins,  Masonic  University,  Tenn. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  Icolr  I  iliink  needed  in  most  colleges,  being  far  above  the  rank  of 
a  mere  popular  work,  t.i'.u  }  el  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  but  the  most  accom- 
piiiihed  mathematicians. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Pu.  D., 

Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hosoilal  Medical  School,  &e.  Ac. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  American,  from  a  late  London  edition.    Edited,  with  Additions, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
(Allege  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  with  about  180 
wood-cuts,  sheep  or  extra  cloth. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been 
fully  appreciated  as  the  beat  text  book  on  Chemistry  now  in  exi<leiiee.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  place  it  in  a  rank  superior  to  the  works  of  Braiule,  Grahiim.  Turner,  Orevory, 
or  Gmeliii  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work  for  students,  it  is  preferable  lo  any  of  them.— ion- 
flan  Journal  of  Medicine. 

We.  know  of  no  treaiise  so  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  numeious  faets  in  the  science  on  which  it  treats,  or  one  belter  calculated  as 
a  text  liook  lor  thns«  attending  Chemical  Leelures.  •  •  •  •  The  best  text-book  on  Che- 
inisiry  that  bag  issued  from  our  press. — American  Med.  Journal. 

We  know  of  none  within  the  same  limits,  wliich  has  higher  claims  to  our  confidence 
as  H  collei;e  vlHss-book,  both  for  accuracy  of  detail  and  scientific  arrangement. — Au- 
gusta Med.  Journal 


ELEMENTS   OP   PHYSICS. 

OR.  NATURAL  PHII.O.-iOl'HV,  GKNERAL  AND  MEDICAL.  Written  for  uni- 
versal uxc.  in  plain,  or  noiileehiiicai  liinguace  By  Neill  Aa.NOTT,  M.  .U.  in  one 
0«tavo  vuluirie,  wiih  about  two  liuiidred  illustraiions. 


■raw  AWD  lMPROVBDBDmoN:-,N„„B„^,,, 

PHYSICAL   ©BOORAPHY 

BY  MAKY  SOMEHVir  T  p        -■-»•»• 

Our  priiise   comeg  laeirinir  in  il.«  ,.„  j   . 

Prom  Lteu  tenant  Maury  USN  '"magazine. 

I)r   vv  a  Mr   .,  Youre.  iruly. 

"r.  vv.  s.  w   RuscHKNBKBOKR,  U.  S.  N.,  M-  F-  MAURV. 

i^liiladetphra. 

.1  hold  i,  in  ,he  hi»he^rrs.rm^on  InT'"'  "^f*  *'*""'-  ^''■•""•- 

JOHKSToiraPHjsioAi.  atlas. 
THE  PHYSICAL   ATLAS 

FOR  THF  ,r,?!,J^*^™'^'^  PHENOMKNA. 

UMoer  ll,e  .lepHr.menls  of  Geology  KoiL'^^vM  .'''''  '''"''  °'"  ""^  '^""^  arrin^ed 
ri,o  Ielier.pr.s8  il^straies  .his  ,J  ,h"Cd/of  ^nor  «  f,^^^^^^  "'"'  '^"'"^"l  "i^  "0^ 
be  toiiiKl  coiHleiised  iiiio  the  Bi»ni«  r„„«„^  u  ,  P*"^'*"'  '"'ormaiion,  nowhere  el»..  i„ 
eu.y  of  reference.  '*•"'  "'""'  ^P"'"'  ^^ile  a  very  full  Index  ^aZ,  L  whola 
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SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Uii(*er  this  title  HLAitcHAid)  k  Lba  »re  publishing  «  wries  of  Liitin  School- 
Bool«,  erfited  by  rtinse  *stingiii«hed  scholars  and  critics,  Lconhard  Schmiiz 
and  C.  (1.  Ziimpt.  The  object  of  the  serioa  is  to  present  a  coursp  of  acciir.ite 
texts,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  latent  investigations  and  MSS.,  and  the 
most  approved  principles  of  modern  criticism,  as  well  as  the  necessary  element- 
ary books,  arranged  on  the  best  system  of  modern  instruction.  The  former  are 
accompanied  with  notes  and  illustrations  introduced  sparingly,  avoiding  on  the 
one  hand  the  error  ofoverburdening  the  work  with  commentary,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  leaving  the  student  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  The  main  object  has 
been  to  awaken  the  scholar's  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  and  peculiarities 
of  his  author,  to  assist  him  where  assistance  is  necessary,  and  to  lead  him  to 
think  and  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  this  purpose  maps  and  other  en- 
gravings are  given  wherever  useful,  and  each  author  is  accompanied  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch.  The  form  in  which  the  volumes  are  printed 
is  neat  and  convenient,  while  it  admits  of  their  being  sold  at  prices  unpre- 
cedentcdly  low,  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  the  cost 
of  classical  works  has  hitherto  proved  a  bar  to  this  department  of  education; 
while  the  whole  aeries  being  arranged  on  one  definite  and  uniform  plan,  enables 
the  teacher  to  carry  forward  his  student  from  the  rudiments  of  the  language 
without  the  annoyance  and  interruption  caused  by  the  necessity  of  using  text- 
books founded  on  varying  and  conflicting  systems  of  study. 

CL,4SSICAIi   TEXTS   PUBLISHED   IN   THIS   SEKIES. 

I.  CJESARIS  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  LIBRI   IV.,  1   vol.   royal   ISmo.,  extra 

cloth,  232  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

II.  C.C.  SALLUSTII  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo.,  extra 

cloth,  168  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  50  cents. 

III.  P.  OVIDH  NASONIS  CARMINA   SELECTA,  1  vol.  royal   18mo.,  extra 
cloth,  246  pages,  price  60  cents. 

IV.  P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  438 
pages,  price  75  cents. 

V.  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA  EXCERPTA,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo.,  extra 

cloth,  3t2  pages,  price  60  cents. 

VI.  Q.  CURTII   RUFI   DE   ALEXANDRI   MAGNI  QU^   SUPERSUNT,   1 
vol.  royal  i8mo.,  extra  cloth,  326  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cents. 

VII.  T.  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM   LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  1 

vol.  royal  I Smo.,  ex.  cloth,  350  pages,  with  two  colored  Maps,  price  70  cents. 

VIII.  M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTiE  XII.,  I  vol.  royal  l^uo., 
exUa  cloth,  3W)  pa^jcs,  ptice  60  cents. 

IX.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  I  vol.  royal  18mo.,pric«  60  cents. 
ELEMENTAUY  WORKS  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  SERIES. 


I. 


H. 


A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.     By  Dr.  J 
Kal-nchmiot.     In  two  parts,  Latin-English  and  English-Latin. 
Part  I.,  Latin-English,  of  nearly  600  pages,  strongly  bound,  price  90  cents. 
Part  U.,  English-Latin,  of  about  400  pages,  price  76  cents. 
Or  the  whole  complete  in  one  very  thick  royal  18mo.  volume,  of  nearly  900 
closely  printed  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather, 
price  only  $1  26. 
II. 
GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN   LANGUAGE.    Bv  Leonhard   Pchmitz,  Ph. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  &c.     In  one  hand- 
suuio  volume,  ro^al  l8mo.,  of  31S  pages,  ntatly  half  bound,  price  60  cents. 


8CHM1TZ  AND  ZVMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES-Continued. 

PREPARING    FOR    SPEEDY    PUBLICATION 

LATIN  READING  AND  EXERCISE  BOOK,  1  vol.,  royal  ISnio 
A  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  1  vol.,  royal  ISmo. 

eighrproren'r  La't!^  t IhH;?  S'^ellZ,  rjt""""  ''''"T""'''  «""'"«"'« 
to  render  it  iufficient  in  iUpTr  fn,  .  .^^        u*  ^"'  two  more  elementary  workt 

be.tocademiesaL  .en,inE  ufr^Hghourt'lfe'counVy!'' '"«'  number  of  the 

Her«  wMl  h„  foumi  aTt  of  text  b^,  Zf  In^hi  '=''1'^""' '''',^-  '^"''"'"'^  «.id  Zumpt. 
ill  this  chiHsof  works  Thev  w^  ,«.  .„  .  ^l  "'^"'"  '.'"'  e^cdlenciee  go  long  desired 
he  must  expe,i.l  for  »L«  o.h^-r  e    ,  o,  ^  Amrwhn^  "'"  '"''I  "'  >"•'-  "'"'  ^'^'''h 

alio.,  wnrihy  of  n.iei.iion  '  For  hHheaoe  n,!^  .n  X^i.  '.1°'  l^^  """l  "''''  ''  "  consider- 
widely  w.ll  they  beciroualedanT >..e.r^l»?-  „^?.'  "m''*""^'  =""  ''"  "'«■'«- the  more 
n.ne«  i„.,|  of  learning  hut  hfoo,  no  es  on  tiVhZZl  """  u'"''  ""''  "°  "'«'«'"  display  of 
the  undersiandins  "I  he  lex.  °  1?^  dX,,nil.'^./!  '"'"  *"*'"'  ^^^VhinR  necessary  lo 
i'' the  .tudenl  rererrid -othe  plaie^  wSe'^.""^.  eluei-ln.ed,  and  often 

o(  his  own.  We  Ihink  that  the  n.Vnl.,,,„riL  "  V.  ''«"'''""  ""'  without  so.ne  effort 
taken  as  a  whole!,hey  come  ne„re?"o  U.e  wnn,«V^^^^^^^^  '"'*""  ''*'  '"'P'oved;  hu. 

leiige.-SouihernCoikgeil^Uw  ^^  """'*  ""*"  ""^  within  our  know- 


Uniform  with  SCIIIITZ  AND  ZMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES-(Now  Ready.) 
THE  CLASSICAL  MANUAL; 

AN  EPITOME  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

MYTHOLOGY,  ANTIQUITIES^  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

CHIEFLY    INTENDED   FOR  THE   USE   OF   SCHOOLS. 

BY  JAMES  S.  S.  BAIRD,  T.  C.  D., 

Assistant  Classical  Master,  King's  School,  Gloucester. 
In  one  neat  volume,  royal  l8mo.,  extra  cloth,  price  Fifty  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recognized  want  ofan  Eni 
tome  which,  within  the  compass  of  a  sincle  smalJ  vol..m„   .h,>,jj         .  "     ? 
inlbrmnlion  requisite  to  elucidate  the  Greek  S    Rom^n' „^  hi     """"*'"  ""• 
monlyread  in'our  schools.     The  aim  o^-Th?aSor\r  be     '  to^mTodVir; 
such  details  as  are  iniportant  or  necessary  for  the  junior  sttident,  inTlb  m  and 
space  capable  of  rendering  them  easily  mastered  ami  retained,  and  he  ts  con 
sequently  not  incumbered  it  with  a  mass  of  loarninff  whirh    •hnn^i?  k'   m  " 
valuable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merely  per^Tng'to  t  e  t'eg  re  .^  iXl 
.itnount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in^hich  it  is  cnnvcved    is 
well  as  Its  convenient  size  and  exceedincly  low  nrlce   it  i«  th^rJc^rT  P     'J^ 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  n'u.Lrous'da^^cal  schools?  '  """"''"^ 
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SCRIPTURB  OEOaRAPHT  AND  HI8T0RT.— (Juat  Ready.) 

outlTFes  of 

SCRIPTURE  GEOORAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

IllogtratiRg  the  Historfr 


.<-,;-;.;  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamentn. 

(•>«.!>.owr.r>  yi,9.  TUB 


USE  r.F  sofioc'i  >rio  private  reading. 

BY  EDWARO  UUUHES,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &o. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  J2mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  four  hundred  pnget,  with 

twelve  colored  Map*. 
The  intimate  connection  of  Snored  HiHtory  with  the  gfography  and  physical 
Teatiirea  of  the  various  lands  occupied  by  the  Israelites  renders  a  work  like  the 
present  an  nlmost  necessary  companion  to  nil  who  d"»i"-  '  read  the  Scriptures 
understandingly.  To  the  young  especinlly,  >  leur  .Lui  ^.uiipected  narrative  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  exceedingly  desirable,  particularly  when  il- 
lustrated, ni  in  the  present  volume,  with  succinct  but  copious  accounts  of  the 
neighboring  nations  and  of  the  topography  and  political  divisions  of  the  countries 
mentioned,  coupled  with  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  by  which 
Messrs.  Layard,  Lynch,  Olin,  Durbin,  Wilson,  Stephens,  and  others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  light  on  so  many  obscure  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  verify- 
ing their  accuracy  in  minute  particulars.  Few  more  interesting  class-books  could 
therefore  be  found  for  schools  where  the  Bible  fornw  a  part  of  education,  and 
none,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  scholar.  The 
influence  which  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  productions  of  Palestine 
had  upon  the  Jewish  people  will  be  found  fully  set  forth,  while  the  numerous 
maps  present  the  various  regions  connected  with  tlic  suliject  at  their  most  pro- 
minent periods. 


HISTORY  or  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.— (Now  Ready.) 

HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

BY  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Profefisor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 

In  one  handsome  crown  octavo  voltime,  extra  cloth. 

ALSO, 

Lately  Issued,  by  the  same  author,  to  match. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 
From  Prof.  J.  A.  Spencer,  New  York.  Mhtc\i  19,  1852. 
It  is  an  admiralile  volume,  sufficiently  full  and  copious  in  deiuil.  clear  nnd  precine  in 
style,  very  scliolar-like  in  its  execution,  genial  in  its  critici»m.  and  alto(,'ellier  display- 
inguniind  well  stored  witli  tlie  learning,  genius,  wisdom,  and  ex.guii'ite  lasie  of  the 
Hneieni  Greeks.  Ills  in  advance  of  everything  we  have,  and  it  may  be  considered 
iiidiepcnsahle  to  the  classical  scholar  and  student. 

From  Prof.  N.  H.  GHJin,WUliams  College,  Mass.,  March  29.  1852. 
A  vnluab'e  compeiid,  emhraciiig  in  a  small  compass  matter  which  the  student  would 
have  to  go  over  much  ground  to  gather  for  himself. 

GEOGRAPHIA    CLASSICA: 
OR,  THE  APPUCATIO.V    OF   ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE  CLASSICS 
By  Samukl  BuTLfcR,  D  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.     Revised  hy  hin  Son.  Sixth 
American,  (roin  the  la-xi  London  tVliiion,  with  Quesiioiis on  the  Maps,  by  John  FRosr, 
LL.  1>.    Ill  one  neat  volume,  royal  l2mo., half  liound. 

AN    ATLAS   OF   ANcTeNT~GEOGRAPH Y. 

By  Samukl  Bi'TLKR,  D.  D  .  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield     In  one  octavo  volume,  half 
hound.  coMlainiiig  Iweiily-one  quurlo  colored  jMaps,  and  an  acceniuiiifd  Index. 


BLANCIIARD  A- LEA'S  PUDLICATlnism     ,e^        • 

BLBMBNT8  OP  THE  N A'vvnt'^^B^^^^^.'ZL 

«B  NATU^  SCIBNCBS-(Now  Ready.) 

THE  BOOK  or  NATURE 

AN  ELEMKNTAHY  INTRODUCTION        ' 

PUVCIPC.     IPTo-  TO  THB  SciEMCEg  or 

CHKMISTRY,'       '         '         '        • 
BOTANY^"^^  AND  GEOLOGY,' 


'^JP''Be»,  with  149  Illu8trut,.,ng. 

110  <«  4<^ 

104  "  J67 

98  ..  J7B 

106  <c  JJ4 


p  C8  embraced  in  the  study  has  enlur^nH  r,',      Jf  '^^.'^''cle  of  facts  and  princi- 

like  the  Book  or  NATUH/cannot  ft^^?VJlv^wt\' r°"'''-T'''"''«  ^ 
pressed  by  a  large  and  growing  class.        ^^^  *  "*""'  frequently  lelt  and  ex- 

peated  e^lft^nrh-a;:  ten^'a^dT/c-aS;  f^r  KS  •'^''  «-"--V'  ^^-e  - 
success  ,n  condensing  and  poJulaSg  th^Jrinc  £  o? Ir"'  "^  ""^  '""''°^''' 
The  publishers  therefore  would  merely  state  th^     ;„'''' "'i'"';''"''*  «»yects. 
they  have  spared  no  pains  to  rende      f  eve„  bl«^  '"/?'?'''''='ng  the  work, 
etudent.     I,  has  been  passed  through  the  press  under  th^"^   '%"•"  ^""'"'=''" 
editor,  who  has  corrected  sHch  errors  as  llnH^f^.u  ""^  '^^'^  "^  "  ompetent 
translator,  and  has  made  wLaUer    d"tio;Vappe'aTid  n?"'"'''"  "f"'*'  ^^"S"^'' 
pletely  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  «"&      rl^'Vl  ^""^  '^  com- 
cpally  in  ,he  sections  on   Botany  and  GeoloTv-e"  J  if ''.>!'''    ^^  ^"""'^  P""' 
references  have  been  made  to  the  nulrou  "^.VsvT^  r^.^''"  '"""■■'  '"  '^hich 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  whoiradapted    o  th„  „       "^  ^r^'"""^"'  «""«y« 
generally  used  in   this  country.     A  copious  n„.      ''"'"«"'=l"ture  and  systems 
numerous  additional  ill ustratioL  hte  been   n^'"^  wh   "'""  "fP«nded.  and 
of  the  text  appeared  to  re,  ler  them  desfrabi  "  ^*'^'^'^'  ""^  elucidation 

de.i\;VrtrrmSt"i  throtsSar^^^^^^^^^ 

,  Wri...  ...  .,nar.ab,e  elearnei.  an,,  ...;^::::^::^:^  S~; - 

of  K.ence.    i.  sh.,ulU  cer.aiuly  he  made  u^  cl«nook  t  icJoZ'^Crllc     "''"■"'*'  "'^'' 


I«   BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  TVBUCATlOSa.-iEdumtienal  Wtpi:^ 
NEW  AND  XMPROVBD  BDI JIOH— (How  itoady.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

Profeiforof  Engll«h  Liiernuro  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum,  8i.  Petertburg. 

BBCORD   AIIBKICAIV  KDITIOW. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  BENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN, 

AuthsT  of  "  ChM»o»«Mao»  of  Uterttiuie,"  '•  The  Op«imi«,"  Ac. 
In  one  largo  nnd  handsome  volume,  roynl  12mo.,eitra  cloth,  of  about  600  pagei. 

The  object  of  thia  work  ia  to  preaent  to  the  atodent  a  |>i«t«>/y  »•"  »»>».  progreia 
ofEniiliah  Literature.  To  nccompli.h  Ihia,  the  author  haa  followed  ita  course 
from  the  earliest  timea  to  the  present  age,  aeiiing  upon  the  more  prominent 
•'  Schoola  of  Writing,"  tracing  ihoir  oauaoa  and  effeota,  and  aeleoting  tie  more 
celebrated  authow  aa  subjects  for  brief  biographical  and  critical  .ketches,  ana- 
lyzing their  l.cst  works,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  visw  oFtHe 
rfeveropment  of  the  language  and  literature,  with  •""inct  descriptions  of  those 
books  and  mpn  of  which  no  educated  person  should  be  ignorant.  He  has  thw 
not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  wnnt  of  a  manual  on  this  subject,  but  by 
the  liveliness  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  his 
topic,  and  tho  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  su.xeeded  in  producing  a  most 
agreeabl.'  reading-book,  which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  re- 
lievo the  monotony  of  drier  studies.  ,  _         ,        ■•  .       I 

This  work  having  attracted  much  attention,  and  been  introduced  into  a  large 
number  of  our  best  academies  and  colleges,  the  publishers,  in  answering  the  call 
for  a  new  e.htion,  h«»o  endeasored  to  render  it  still  more  appropriate  lor  the 
student  of  this  country,  by  adding  to  it  a  sketch  of  A«"e"<=an  literature.  This 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Tuekerman,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
the  volume  is  again  presented  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  uf  great 
utility  as  a  text-book,  wherever  this  subject  forms  pnrtot  the  educational  course; 
or  ae  «n  introduction  to  a  tystamalio  pUn  of  reading. 

From  Vrtf.  B.  T-  -Dunn,  Brown  Vnivirsity,  April  M,  1S52. 
I  had  already  Meter  nined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal  book  of  reference  in  mV  dep«rt- 
ment.    This  i»  the  acu  term  in  wl,' eh  it  l.RS  been  u.ed  her.- ;  »'"  /^°'" '''«''»' ."^^'^^  * 
have  now  marie  of  it,  1  have  every  reuson  lo  congraiulaie  mysHf  on  iny  selection  of  it 
Bit  a  lexi-l>ook. 
From  llH  Rev.  VT.  O.  T.  S»«drf,  Profuforaf  SngHsh  Hhrature  in  Ike  Vnivttiily  qf  ». 
I  take  irreal  pleasnre  in  saylna  that  it  supplies  a  wnnt  that  hao  long  exisie.l  of  a  linief 
history  01  KiiHli»h  lileraiure,  writlen  in  ihe  right  melhojl  and  spirit,  to  »erve  ns  aji  intro. 
dnction  to  ihe  criiical  study  of  it.    1  shall  reoommeiid  the  book  to  my  clusses. 

From  Jamts  Shannon,  Preudent  of  Baton  CoUige,  Ky. 
I  have  read  aDo.it  one-half  of  "  Shaw's  Outlines,"  and  »o  far  I  ain  more  than  pleasH 
wiih  the  work.  I  concur  with  you  fully  in  th«  opinion  that  it  •upplies  a  wai.t  Ions  ft»l» 
i^i  our  hi^h  "ediicKiioiml  li.siituie.  of  a  criiical  liimory  of  Kiiglmh  l.teram..  oe.upy ing 
a  reasoBSblo  opiiee.  and  written  in  a  manner  ioini«re»l  and  allraoi  the  .itieniioi.  ol  Ae 
siudem     I  .iiieerely  desire  that  it  may  oUtain,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive  ciruulaiiou. 


HANDBOOK  OF  HOBSBR  EUROPEAN  LITERATUREi 

British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rn»- 
•ian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and 
Chronological  Index.  By  Mrs.  Foster.  In  one  large  royal  l2mo.  volume^ 
extra  cloth.     Uniform  with  ««  Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature." 


